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PREFACE 
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The Analytical Dictionary was originally announced for 
publication in twelve successive Parts, six of which are here produced. 
These, though not including the whole .of the English Vocabulary, 
complete a Volume that, by means of its General Index, may be read 
and consulted as an independent work. The following Prospectus was 
circulated along with Part I.; >and the purchasers will now be enabled 
to judge how far its promises have been fulfilled: 

* 

Some apology seems requisite for attempting to increase the number of 
Dictionaries of the English Language. The task of a Lexicographer is 
proverbially laborious, but labour does not necessarily imply improvement, 
and books may be multiplied without any advantage to mankind. Neither, 
then, boasting of its merits nor pleading peculiar circumstances in extenuation 
of its faults, the following is given as an outline of the plan of the performance. 

The thoughts of the human mind are expressed by articulated sounds. 
In the written languages of Europe, words are conventional marks that 
indicate these sounds, and thereby recall to memory the associated ideas. 
Simplicity of thought will produce simplicity of expression, and hence the 
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individual impulses of the mind will be marked by monosyllables. Two or 
more simple impressions form what is termed a complex idea, which is 
expressed by as many primitive words. If this complex idea be of general 
recurrence, the syllables by which it is denoted will, by habit of pronunciation, 
be joined together, so as to form a compound word with different articu¬ 
lations. All this is hypothesis, but we find it confirmed by the analysis of 
the languages with which we are acquainted. 

In conformity, therefore, with this theory, words of one syllable are to be 
considered as primitives, unless, from a complexity of signification and 
probable etymology, any of them shall appear to have been, originally, poly¬ 
syllables, contracted by the pronunciation of aftertimes. And, on the other 
hand, every word of more than one syllable will be considered as a com¬ 
pound, formed by the conjunction of two or more simple words: thus, gold 
and smith are primitives, forming together the complex term goldsmith , the 
signification of. which may be easily deduced from the parts of its 
composition. 

While we confine our attention to those polysyllables which are made 
up of words in general use, their composition appears evident; but living- 
tongues are in a state of perpetual fluctuation: foreign words are gradually 
adopted, while many of the natives are suffered to slide into oblivion, and 
hence the compounds remain, though their formatives may be no more. The 
sources of this influx may generally be traced to the imagined necessity of 
literary men. They become enamoured of languages that have been acquired 
with difficulty, and the word which they suppose too vulgar, or antiquated, in 
their mother tongue, is supplanted by another, known only in writings that 
have survived the wreck of ages. During some centuries, immediately 
previous to the invention of printing, Science, immured in the gloom of a 
monastery, seemed an alien in the land of her residence. She appeared in a 
garb which concealed her from the knowledge of the vulgar, or, if she deigned 
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to assume the dress of her country, it was so disfigured by the trappings of 
antiquity as to be known only to a few. 

From these causes has arisen almost the whole of the difficulty in 
composing an Explanatory Dictionary ; and this the Author hopes to obviate, 
in part, by attempting to analyze the word, to be explained, into its 
constituent principles. For this purpose he has judged it most eligible to 
arrange the words into classes, placing under one head all that are derived 
from the same root: thus, when the word man is sufficiently explained, its 
various compounds follow, such as manful, manly, manhood, unmanly. See. 
When the fundamental part, or root, is not found in its simple state in the 
English language, (as in the case of homicide, humanity, See. from the Latin 
homo,) search is made in other tongues where it is usually discovered. 
Where this search has been made in vain, the idea expressed by the funda¬ 
mental syllable is gathered from a comparison of its compounds. 

In the formation of English polysyllables there is a considerable degree 
of regularity. The signification of the primitive word is varied by the 
addition of a pretty extensive list of Prepositions and Terminations, such as 
ad, con, sub, — ary, ation, tnent, &c. These are words as susceptible of 
definition as any other; but their explanation, (or how they modify the 
original idea,) if given wherever they occur, would tend only to swell the 
work by useless tautology. These, therefore, with a Grammar of the lan¬ 
guage, will form the Introduction. 

Nothing is more necessary, nor is there any point in which Dictionaries 
are more defective, than a rigid accuracy of definition. To tell us that to 
abandon is to give up, resign, or quit, — to desert, to forsake, is to tell us 
nothing, unless we are to believe that all these expressions are synonymous. 
A number of words are huddled together which have a certain degree of 
resemblance, from a particular point of view, but the nicer shades of dis- 
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crimination are neglected. To assert that the present Work will excel its 
predecessors, might be censured as unpardonable vanity ; and yet, if it be 
found to contain no improvement in this respect, the Author must confess that 
his labour has been in vain. 

A marked feature in the plan of this Dictionary, and that which will 
distinguish it from every other that has hitherto appeared, is its perfect 
freedom from the fetters of Alphabetical arrangement. In consequence of this 
emancipation, the Author is persuaded that he has been enabled materially to 
improve his definitions, both as to correctness and to perspicuity, while the 
ease of consultation will be sufficiently provided for by an Index. By the 
ordinary arrangement, words that have the most intimate connexion in their 
nature, or in their etymology, are often separated by hundreds of pages. No 
subject, however interesting, can be dwelt upon for a moment:—the thread of 
thought is continually cut asunder by the inexorable battalions of rank and 
file; and the whole frame of language, which might exhibit no imperfect 
history of the human mind, is so tom and disjointed that we view it with 
pain. All is chaos without a ray of creative light:—the lamps of genius are 
broken into atoms. Who ever read ten successive pages of a Dictionary, 
without the feeling of lassitude or the approach of sleep ? It is not thus that 
\ language should be taught; and the Writer will certainly feel mortified at his 
want of success, if the Reader of the Analytical Dictionary shall not be 
interested in the perusal, as well as benefited by the consultation. 

With respect to the Author’s ability to execute the task which he has 
undertaken, it will not be expected that he himself should speak. It is now 
sixteen years since he first published an Introduction to this Analytical 
Dictionary. The Introduction was favourably received, and the Part of the 
Dictionary, now published, may be considered as a specimen of the whole. 
In a Work of research, improvement might be expected in proportion to the 
procrastination of its appearance: but human life has only a limited duration; 
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and, whatever may be the estimation of the merit of his Book, the Author 
will scarcely he accused of having too hastily obtruded it upon the public, 
when it is known that he has laboured for its perfection during a period of 
more than twenty years. 

London, May, 1822. 


The long intervals, between the appearance of the several Parts, 
were the consequence of its being the Author’s Book, which deprived 
it of the facilities of publication that belong to the capital and credit 
of the Trade. The returns for those piece-meal issues had to be 
waited for; and, after all, left little to the writer beyond the empty 
praise which friends and critics, partial and indulgent, were willing to 
bestow. Whether or not the completion of this Volume, by rendering 
the work better known, will encourage the more expeditious pub¬ 
lication of the second, remains to be seen ; but, at all events, the Author 
feels gratified that he has been enabled to give so much of his long- 
cherished work to the world, in a state fitted for consultation. 


London, July, 1835. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The sensations of the mind flow in uninterrupted succession like the waters 
of a stream; but the greater part flit along without leaving a trace behind, 
hnd, in so far, the ever-shifting scene of nature is reflected by an unconscious 
mirror. When our attention is merely roused, without the overwhelming 
stimulants of pleasure or of pain, we are said to reflect. We divide the pano¬ 
rama into portions, each of which is termed an idea. These, again, are sub¬ 
divided into smaller portions, which we call simple ideas. We compare them 
with one another, and the relative feeling which this comparison excites is 
termed judgment. But, while this operation is going on, the things them¬ 
selves, to which we instinctively refer as realities, have passed away, and the 
ideas that remain—those shadows of a shade—are the objects of our contem¬ 
plation in the fairy land of Memory. When these ideas sit lightly on the 
mind, we amuse ourselves with placing them in playful or fantastic combina¬ 
tions ; and the new pictures, or images, that are so formed, are said to be the 
work of Imagination. Hope and Fear, likewise, call in the aid of Imagination 
to form their phantoms of the future, which, in their turn, elevate or depress 
the mind. - , ' 1 

The varieties of thought (or, as they are generally termed, the operations of 
the mind,) exist solely in the individual; but man is a sociable animal, and 
loves to communicate with his kind. Ilis laugh of joy and his groan of 
sorrow excite sympathetic feelings in the breasts of other men ; and the plea¬ 
sure of participation, or the hope of relief, induces him to endeavour, by means 
of various tones and gestures, to make known the feelings by which lie is 
affected. This may be conceived to have been the origin of language, if it had 
an origin,—if, as some of our greatest etymologists have believed, man wan¬ 
dered, for a time, upon the earth a speechless savage,—a time in which, we 
may as reasonably suppose, sheep had not learned to bleat, dogs to bark, 
swallows to twitter, nor nightingales to sing. 

However such things may have been, man, at present, wherever we find 
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him,—in every country and in every clime,—has a language by which he com¬ 
municates, more or less accurately, the thoughts of his mind. This language 
is understood by the whole of the tribe with which he is associated : beyond, 
there are other tribes and other tongues. 

The conventional sounds requisite for the oral communication of ideas in 
any particular society are easily acquired, and may be conceived to have been 
coeval with such society ; but the transmission of thought to a distance must 
have presented many obstacles. The obvious method of sending a verbal 
communication through the medium of a messenger, besides the risk of misin¬ 
terpretation through mistake or design, was incompatible with secrecy ; and it 
is, therefore, extremely probable that the earlier conventional symbols of 
thought were invented for the same purpose as the cipher-writing of the pre¬ 
sent day. Among small tribes those symbols would be useless, because the 
individuals, being seldom for any length of time asunder, would not feel the 
necessity of distant correspondence; but, when a multitude of such tribes are 
conglomerated into a nation, under a general language and a common govern¬ 
ment, a connexion exists among the subordinate rulers which calls forth the 
invention of the signs of thought. Rude these may be, but, in some form or 
other, they become necessary. What is necessary will soon be accomplished, 
as far as man has the power; and, accordingly, we,see it exemplified in the 
pictorial annals of Mexico and the Quipos of Pern. 

Every simple word expresses (or ought to express) an idea; and if two or 
more persons agree to make a written mark, or character, which shall always 
be associated in the memory with that word, the first step will be made towards 
a written language. Characters may be invented or compounded for all other 
words, (whether roots or derivatives,) differing more or less from each other as 
the words which they represent; and these, selected and arranged in the 
order in which they are spoken, will convey, through the eye, the same 
thought which might otherwise be given to the ear. The characters would, 
indeed, be numerous, but the object is attainable; for this is the fundamental 
principle of the written language of China. If, as is generally asserted, the 
simpler characters of the Chinese (which, being appropriated to natural ob¬ 
jects and their relations, may be considered as the roots of their language,) 
had originally a similarity of form to the objects that they were meant to. 
represent; this, however rude the resemblance, would have materially assisted; 
in recalling ideas to the memory, or in suggesting them to the understanding. 

Alphabetical writing was, doubtless, a subsequent invention, but its supe¬ 
riority over that of the Chinese has been much exaggerated. Every simple 
word may be considered as a simple character, formed by a certain number of 
separate strokes or marks : and, therefore, as far as rapidity of writing is con- 
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cerned, there is no improvement. But the great distinction is, that each of 
the marks (or letters) that constitute a word is meant to be associated in the 
memory with a particular inflexion of the voice ; so that, if the alphabet were 
perfect, the rapid and successive utterance of those inflexions, in the order in 
which they are written, would in all cases produce the sound of the word: 
thus, brand is an instantaneous union of the articulations represented by the 
letters b , r, a , n, and d. 

In order that this kind of writing should have all its advantages, it is requi¬ 
site that every vowel and every consonant of the alphabet should have its fixed 
and appropriate sound, and that these sounds should be as numerous as the 
several inflexions of the language; but this, in the English tongue, is far 
from being the case: for the forty to fifty sounds of which it is composed must 
be expressed by twenty-six letters, and even some of these are duplicates. 
The Roman alphabet, which we have adopted, is unfitted for our purpose; 
and the shifts to which we have been put, by giving each vowel three or four 
different sounds, and the junction of consonants to form new letters, together 
with the changes of our speech in the progress of time, have rendered our 
written language almost useless as a sign of modern pronunciation. Its sup¬ 
posed advantage over conventional characters, in directly recalling ideas, is 
even doubtful; for the letters one eighth have little more connexion with the 
spoken language than the symbol £: both are pronounced alike, but neither 
has the advantage of suggesting the pronunciation. Symbols, indeed, are 
preferable to words in which a portion of the letters have ceased to be vocal; 
because they form a sort of universal language. The figures of arithmetic, for 
instance, are significant to all the inhabitants of Europe, although they have 
no mark of sound, each person pronouncing them in the dialect of his own 
country. 

In languages, such as the Spanish and German, where every letter is pro¬ 
nounced, and almost invariably with the same sound, it may be readily believed 
that the orthography constitutes the medium by which the word recalls the 
idea ; but this, in the English tongue, is very uncertain ; and there is one cir¬ 
cumstance, of frequent occurrence, which might suggest a doubt as to this 
second-hand sort of transmission of thought: when we hesitate respecting the 
orthography of a word, we recognise it at once from its appearance when 
written. In such cases, it is evident that the idea is associated with the gene¬ 
ral shape, or contour, of the word, as if it were a single character. 

This much we have thought proper to premise on the origin of written lan¬ 
guage ; but, whether the characters be mute or vocal, they ought equally to 
follow an order of succession that shall be intelligible to the reader, and, at 
the same time, shall best answer the intention of the writer. That succession 
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is perspicuous when it is consonant with the train of thought. When the 
sounds flow easily from the mouth of the speaker, and fall pleasantly on the 
ear of the hearer, it is harmonious. The direction in which it proceeds is of 
less consequence. The Chinese begin at the right hand of the page, and read 
in perpendicular lines, from top to bottom ; so that their books (or collections 
of leaves) begin where ours end, and end where ours begin. The Hebrew 
and Arabic languages follow a similar order, except that the lines run across 
the page, beginning at the top, and reading from right to left. Some ancient 
Greek inscriptions were written also in horizontal lines ; but alternately from 
right to left, and from left to right, in imitation of the furrows of a field 
ploughed by oxen. The form of the characters w as consequently reversed in 
every succeeding line ; a mode of writing which was termed Boustrophedon, 
from bous, a bullock, and strepho , I turn. 


OF ALPHABETS. 

Alphabets, as far as they represent sounds, are dependent upon the organs of 
the human voice, and vary, in different nations, by being adapted more particu¬ 
larly to one or other of those organs : thus, we find that, among some nations, 
the gutturals are more predominant, w hile others are more accustomed to the 
labials, or to the nasal sounds. “ The vocal instrument,” says M. de Gebelin, 
“ is the assemblage of organs, by means of which man communicates his ideas 
by speech, and expresses his sensations by voice and song. These organs are 
numerous, and compose a very complicated instrument, which unites all the 
advantages of wind instruments, such as the flute ; of stringed instruments, 
such as the violin; and of keyed instruments, such as the organ. The last of 
these, which, of all the musical instruments invented by man, is the most 
sonorous and the most varied, approaches the nearest to the human voice. 
Like the organ, the vocal instrument has its bellows, its windchest, its pipes, 
and its stops. The bellow’s are the lungs ; the pipes are the throat and the 
nostrils; the cavity of the month is the windchest; and its interior divisions 
are the stops. This instrument furnishes man with simple sounds, such as 
voice and song, and tvith representative sounds, or modifications of the voice, 
such as vow'els and consonants.” 

The windpipe ( trachea of the anatomists) is that tube through which the 
air passes and repasses to and from the lungs, the lower extremity branching to 
the two separate lobes. The upper part of this passage is terminated, at the 
root of the tongue, by a short elastic tube, formed of moveable, but united, 
cartilages. This tube is the larynx (a Greek name for the throat), and forms 
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the protuberance, on the forepart of the neck, called Adam’s apple, from the 
whimsical idea that a part of the forbidden fruit stuck in his throat. A sub- 
variety of the Lemon has received the same designation. 

. The glottis, or opening of the larynx, is contractible, or may be altogether 
shut, at pleasure, by means of muscles which are its lips. This allows the air 
from the lungs to issue with more or less force, producing, in its efforts for 
passage, the vibrations which are heard in vocal sounds. These sounds, how¬ 
ever, when coming from the glottis, are merely Jones, distinguishable only into 
grave or acute, according as the aperture is open or contracted. The modifi¬ 
cation of these tones into articulations (or jointed sounds), by means of the 
interposition and stops of the other organs, is speech. Voice (Latin vox) is 
simply a sound proceeding from the mouth of a living being. 

The chief organ employed to modify tones into speech is that soft, muscular, 
and moveable body, the tongue ; and hence the name of that organ has been 
given, by many nations, to the collection of conventional sounds by which 
man communicates his thoughts to man. It is thus, for example, with the 
Greek glossa, the Latin lingua, and the French langue, from which our word 
language is more immediately derived. But the throat, teeth, nostrils, and 
lips, have also their several provinces in the articulation of the voice; and it 
was to distinguish to the eyes the various modes of those articulations that letters 
were invented. The whole of the letters used in the writing of any particular 
language is its alphabet ; a compound taken from the names of the two first 
Greek letters, alpha and beta, in the same way in which children term it the 
A, B, C. What belongs to the alphabet is alphabetic, or rather alpha¬ 
betical, having the adverb alphabetically. 

The alphabets of modern Europe have been manifestly derived from those 
of the Greeks and Romans, who confessedly received their characters from 
the Phoenicians. The latter are said to have been preceded by the Chaldeans 
and beyond these the origin of letters is lost in the mists of antiquity. The 
ingenious and praiseworthy labours to discover an alphabet among the 
pictured characters of Egyptian monuments have not, hitherto, been crowned 
with the success which they deserve. 

The number of letters in every alphabet ought to correspond with the 
number of sounds and stops,—or, in other words, with the number of vowels 
and consonants,—in the speech of the nation for which it is formed. This, 
however, seldom happens; for alphabets have been generally adoptive, and 
the language of one nation always differs in some degree from that of another. 
The early Greeks had only sixteen letters ; the old Runic, or Icelandic, 
alphabet contained also sixteen ; and the same number composed that of the 
ancient Irish. 
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The names of the letters of some alphabets are significant; a circumstance 
which has led many to believe that they were originally formed from cha¬ 
racters that, like the Chinese, were representative of things. Thus, in the 
Hebrew, Aleph (n) signifies an ox; Beth (n), a booth ; Glmtl (a), a camel, &c. 
In the Icelandic, Fie (F) is a flock ; Ur (U), a torrent; Duss (D), mountain 
spirits, &c. The Irish alphabet is termed Wood; and its letters are each de¬ 
nominated by the name of a'shrub or tree: thus, Ailm (A) is an elm ; Beth (B) 
is birch; Col (C) is hazel, and so of the others. Such names would seem, 
at first sight, to connect alphabetical with picture writing; but the association 
of the letters with the initial articulation of certain words had probably no 
other tlesign than to fix the power of the letter more firmly in the memory, in 
the same manner as we teach our children, both by the eye and the ear, to say 
B, bull; C, cat; D, dog ; F, fox ; G, goat, &c. 

Setting aside some doubtful pretensions, it does not appear that any of the 
countries of Europe, exclusive of Italy and Greece, possessed a national 
alphabet previous to their conversion to Christianity. The spirit of prose- 
lytism aided the extension of letters; for, as the religious appeal was made to 
books that were written in a foreign .tongue, it became, in general, necessary 
that the bishops and monks should be acquainted with other languages than 
their own. Perhaps this, in its turn, was favorable to the spread of the new 
doctrines. The manuscripts which they were thus compelled to study, as 
evidence of their faith, were also the repositories of a large stock of human 
knowledge; and it.may readily be believed, that the comparatively learned 
propagators of the gospel would, speedily, gain the ascendancy over an igno¬ 
rant pagan priesthood. 

The languages of Europe are usually arranged- into five divisions: the Celtic, 
the Teutonic, the Slavonic, the Latin, and the Finnish ; of one or other of 
which each particular tongue is merely a dialect. According to Dr. Murray, 
these have proceeded from “ five different races of men, which, though origi¬ 
nally from a common and single stock, have long ceased to know, or acknow¬ 
ledge, their affinity.” “ The primary tribes of Europe,” says he, “ are, as is 
generally known, 1st, the Cei/ive, ancestors of the Irish and Scotch; the 
Cymri, progenitors of the Welsh, Cornish, and Armoricans; 2d, the Teu- 
tones, ancestors of the Goths, Scandinavians, Saxons, Dutch, and all the 
German nations; 3d, the SauromaTjE, or Slavi, whose descendants are the 
Russians, Poles, Bohemians, and Croatians ; 4th, the Greeks and Romans, 
whose posterity still possesses the south of Europe ; and 5th, the Finni, an¬ 
cestors of the Laplanders, and of a variety of small nations in the north: 
the Avares, or Hungarians, have been classed in this division.” 

Of those divisions, the modern English is, assuredly, a dialect of the Teu- 
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tonic, although considerably corrupted by the intermixture of Latin and the 
Norman French. The Anglo-Saxons and the ancient Dutch are supposed to 
have been the same people. These and other German tribes successively 
landed in Britain, and dispossessed the Celts of the fairest portion of the 
island. Although their language was essentially the same, the dialects were 
different. That difference was continued by the subdivisions of the govern¬ 
ment during the Heptarchy, as yet appears in the pronunciation of the several 
counties of England ; while the inveterate hostility between the northern and 
southern kingdoms separated, not only the spoken, but the written, language 
of Scotland from that of England. The Norman conquest changed the form 
of the English tongue, and the Saxon gradually became one of the dead lan¬ 
guages. From the manuscripts that were preserved, Grammars and Dic¬ 
tionaries (far from perfect) have been constructed; and these, compared with 
the living dialects of the Teutonic, are valuable sources of etymology. 

But the Saxon (and consequently the English) is materially illustrated by 
the discovery, in 1597, of the Codex Argenteus, a manuscript of the four 
Gospels, so called because it is written in silver letters. It is believed to have 
been translated from the Greek, at the close of the fourth century, by Ulphilas, 
the first bishop of the Visigoths (or Mcesogoths), in a character invented by 
him, and is certainly the oldest specimen of the Gothic language in existence. 
Another fragment of this translation of the New Testament has been since 
found; and the whole, with a partial analysis of the language, has been pub¬ 
lished. We shall here insert the alphabet, in comparison with the Saxon. It 
is obviously formed from the Greek capitals, with a few alterations adapted to 
the Gothic sounds. The Saxon, with like exceptions, is similar to the Roman 
character. 
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MCESO-GOTHIC LETTERS. 
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T 

t 

D 

3 

P 

th 

' 

\ 

<l> 

th 

u 

u 


u 



n 

r M 

u j j; 

J> 

P 


w 



V 

XV 

X 

X 


X 



X 


Y 

y* 


i 



* 

9ft 

Z 

z 


z 



X 

z 


To the Saxon characters may be added and; y, that; and i, or. 


We have copied the powers of the letters from Lye's Saxon and Gothic 
Grammar, without pretending to vouch for their accuracy; for the true pro¬ 
nunciation of a dead language is always uncertain. In the present case, we 
can only refer to the kindred Teutonic tongues ; and these, unfortunately, differ 
from one another in their mode of utterance. The Saxon E, in the preceding 
alphabet, is said to have the power of k; but Ben Jonson, who lived two hun¬ 
dred years ago, says that “ the English Saxons gave this letter the weaker 
force of chi, or the Italian c, as in capel, canc, did, cyrce , which were pro¬ 
nounced, chapel, chance, child, church .” Other grammarians do not hesitate to 
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sav that the Saxon c was directly borrowed from the Italian ; limiting, how¬ 
ever, its peculiar sound of ch to its preceding e or i. But this is endeavouring 
partially to accommodate the Saxon sounds to the English pronunciation of 
the present day, without regard to the other sister dialects, or even to the dif¬ 
ferences among the Saxons themselves. The Scotch, for instance, call a church 
a kirk ; the Dutch say een kerk ; the Danes, en kirke ; the Swedes, en kyrka; and 
the Germans, eine lcirche. When we speak of their pronunciation, we should 
always remember that the Saxons were different tribes, and that they had their 
different dialects, as we yet have at the present day. Neither were those 
consolidated, as now, into one general court language : for a long period they 
had seven courts and seven kingdoms, in the Dictionaries, which have been 
compiled from various manuscripts, the orthography is quite unsettled. The 
word which we have translated church, is written circ, circe, ciric, cyrc, cyrca, 
and eyrie: all, probably, from circul, a circle; which we certainly should not 
pronounce chirchul. The fact seems to be, that the Saxon c, like ourc and ch, 
had different offices to perform, which we are left to distinguish as we please. 

In the Saxon small alphabet there are two characters (3 and p) for the 
English th, which Jonson thinks were separately applied to its twofold povyer. 
“ And in this,” says he, “ consists the greatest difficultie of our Alphabet and 
true writing; since wee have lost the Saxon Characters =5 and p, that distinguish 
the 3e, =Sou, =sine, “So, from pick, pin, pred, prive.” This original distinction be¬ 
tween =S and p was also noticed by Spelman ; but he reverses the order of 
Jonson, and then adds, that they were confounded by the copyists : probably 
because the sounds themselves were so confounded, according with the resi¬ 
dence of the writer. When that alphabet was superseded by the old English, 
or Black letter, p (y), as being the likest in form, vas often substituted for the 
Saxon p (th) ; and hence, in early printed works, we see p e for the, p‘ for that, 
and other similar contractions. The Black-letter compound cp contraction 
for quoth, saith,) is made up of q and p. 

The Gothic © has no corresponding character in any other alphabet with 
which we are acquainted. The Saxons supplied its place with hio, which we 
have absurdly turned into wh. The Latin qu appears to have been a similar, 
if not the same, sound ; for, in order to translate Latin words with this initial 
into English, we have, in many cases, only to change the qu into the softer 
sound wh, when the meaning will be apparent: thus, qui is w ho ; quid is what; 
quando is wdien, &c. The old Scotch authors always wrote quh for wh, as 
quhen for when ; quhairfor for wherefore, &c. 

From these passing remarks, it plainly appears that there are differences of 
pronunciation of the same original sound which require a change in the alpha¬ 
bet ; and that these changes are in some cases denoted by new letters, and in 
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others, by combining the powers of two, or more, of the characters already 
employed. Much of the difficulty in the study of kindred tongues proceeds 
from this cause alone ; and we will, therefore, now endeavour to investigate 
the laws by which .the organs of speech, and consequently the articulations, of 
the human voice, deviate from one form into another, until they .cease, to be 
recognised as having had the same origin. Previously, however, as we shall 
have occasion frequently to refer to the Greek throughout the whole course of 
the .work; and as we have judged it better to print the words of that language 
in the Roman character, we insert the alphabet of the Greeks, with, the powers 
of the letters, as far as is generally understood or believed. 


GREEK ALPHABET. 






Names . 

Capitals . 

Small . 

Power . 

Alpha 

A 

a 

a 

Beta 

B 

/3,e 

b 

Gamma 

r 

r,y 

g hard, as iu good 

' Delta • 

A 

b 

d 

Epsilon 

E 

€ 

e short 

*Zeta 

Z 


* z 

*Eta 

, H 


ee, or e long 

♦Theta 

0 

6, $ 

th 

Iota 

I 

i 

i 

Kappa 

K 

K 

k 

Lambda 

A 

A 

1 

Mu 

M 

p 

m 

Nu 

N 

V 

n 

*Xi 

S 

4 

X 

Omicron 

0 

0 

o short 

Pi 

n, n 

7r, *bj 

P 

Kho 

p 

p> e 

r 

Sigma 

i, c 

C> * ( fina 0 

s 

Tau 

T 

r, 1 

t 

'Upsilon 

r 

V 

u, or y 

*Phi 

<i> 

i> 

ph, sounded as f 

♦Chi 

X 

X 

ch hard, as in chord, like k 

*Psi . 

r 


ps 

•Omega 

n 

<Ji 

o long. 


According to the historians, Cadmus, about fifteen hundred years before the 
Christian era, established himself in Greece, with a colony of Phoenicians, 
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anti gave to the ancient inhabitants the alphabet of his tribe. Whether or not 
that was the introduction of written language among the Pelasgi, is matter of 
dispute; but, if there ever existed a Pelasgian alphabet, it has not been trans¬ 
mitted to our times. The Greeks, being under separate governments, had 
different dialects, some of which required characters to denote sounds that 
were never heard in the other states. Of the twenty-four letters above written, 
the eight which are marked by asterisks were long peculiar to the Ionians. 
The Athenians had, then, only sixteen letters; nor was the alphabet, as it 
now stands, generally adopted in Greece until the time of Euripides. The 
Eta (H) was originally a guttural; and, when it came to represent the long e, 
its place, as a rough breathing, was supplied by a mark ('), which is termed an 
aspirate , from the Latin spiro, I breathe: thus, opog (a boundary) was pro¬ 
nounced horos; and psa> (I flow) was rheo. The Latin and Gothic tongues 
have preserved the H in their orthography, though some dialects of the latter 
have, in most cases, discarded its aspirated sound. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 

Letters are usually divided into vowels (Latin vocales, from vox, a voice,) 
and consonants , (Latin con sonantes, sounding together,) because the former 
are vocal and have a continuous sound, while the latter are stops rather than 
sounds, and require the addition of vowels to render them audible. This last 
definition, however, is imperfect; because it excludes certain letters, such as 
/, r, s, &c. which are generally ranked among the consonants. The following 
distinction, drawn by Holder, in his “ Elements of Speech,” seems to be 
unexceptionable: 

“ All articulation is made within the mouth, from the throat to the lips in¬ 
clusively, and is differenced partly by the organs and several parls of organs 
used in it; and partly by the manner and degree of articulating: which latter 
is either by appulse, i. e. when one of the moveable organs toucheth, and rests 
upon some of those that are immoveable; or else only by inclination of the 
moveable organ to the immoveable, without appulse, the passage through the 
mouth remaining free and open. If there be no appulse of one organ to 
another, the letters, by several other postures and inclinations of the organs, 
are vowels. But when there is an appulse of one organ to another, the letters 
which are so framed are consonants. Again, the appulse is either plenary and 
occluse, so as wholly to preclude all passage of breath or voice through the 
mouth; or else partial and pervious, so as to give them some passage out of 
the mouth : and this latter affects the sounds divers ways, giving it a lisping, 
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or hissing, or else emitting it smooth, or else jarring.”—“ The vowels are made 
by a free passage of breath vocalized through the cavity of the mouth, without 
any appulse of the organs ; the said cavities being differently shaped by the 
postures of the throat, tongue, and lips, some or more of them, but chiefly of 
the tongue.” 

The vowels, being formed by the greater or less opening of the mouth, from 
the greatest expansion to the narrowest contraction, may be considered, abs¬ 
tractedly, as indefinite in number, but, as in the subdivisions of the octave, 
there are only certain tones that are distinguishable by an ordinary ear. The 
writers of Pronouncing Dictionaries have confused the nomenclature of 
vowels, by dividing them into longs and shorts. A vowel is a musical note, 
and holds the same place in the gamut whether its sound be shortened or pro¬ 
tracted; varying only with the time in which we dwell upon its utterance 
before it is shut by the succeeding vowel or consonant. 

The German vowels are eight in number, and form the most regular series 
with which we are acquainted. The simple characters are only five, viz. a, e, 
i, o, and u ; but there are three interjected sounds, denoted by ae, oe, and ue, 
which make up the number above mentioned : 

The German a has the sound of our a in far. 

ae is equivalent to the vowel sound in fate. 
e is like the English e in end. 
i is like ee in feel. 
o is like o in port. 

oe is like the Scotch oo in good, or the French vowels in coeur. 
u is the English u in bull. 

ue is a sound between u and e, something like our i in pin. 

When the sound is meant to be lengthened, the vowel is either repeated or 
it is followed by a silent h: thus, the English word bar would be expressed in 
German letters by bahr. 

The vowel sounds of modern English are so irregularly characterised as to 
be difficult to be distinguished even by the natives themselves; so much so, 
that a Pronouncing Dictionary is almost a necessary appendage to every 
library. Pronunciation is fortunately no part of our undertaking; nor, if it 
were, could we do better than reprint what has been already published. Our 
remarks on the powers of the letters are entirely subservient to Etymology; 
and the German vowels are quoted for the sake of comparison, because the 
characters by which they are designated always preserve an uniformity of 
sound. This, too, was probably the case in the best dialects of the Saxon; 
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for that a, e, i, o, and u, are vowels, is the tradition of ages, as they still are in 
pure Scotch, where their sounds are the same as in the German. In the pre¬ 
sent pronunciation of the English alphabet, i and u are diphthongs; the 
former being a rapid utterance of a-e (the vowel a in father and e in me), and 
the latter of e-u (the e in me and the u in bull). 

The word Diphthong (which denotes the instantaneous succession of two 
vowel sounds) is a Greek compound of dis, twice, and pht/ioggos (pronounced 
phthongos), a sound. W and Y are u and i, under peculiar circumstances. 
The first, as the name imports, is a double u, and the latter is double i, giving 
i the Scotch sound of ee. The u, or U, was formerly the same as v or Y, and 
the W was at first VV. The double i was written ii, and, when terminating 
words, the last i was lengthened into j, and thus ij became y. A dot is placed 
over the Saxon y; and there are generally two dots put over the German y in 
the written character. The ij, as a double i, appears in the Roman numerals 
of our early printed books: thus seven is marked vij. Capitals are called, in 
Scotland, double letters; because duplicates of the small Roman letter were 
used at the beginnings of paragraphs, before the large letters, or capitals, were 
introduced. This appears occasionally in some of Caxton’s prefaces, which 
were published about the year 1480, where For is printed ffor ; Femina, ffe- 
mina, &c. An edition of Chaucer, by Caxton, in the King’s library, is said to 
have been printed in 1475 or 147G ; and the reason assigned for referring it to 
that date is, “ that it has neither capitals, initials, nor signatures.” 

The to and y, which some grammarians rank among the consonants, were 
originally the initial vowels u and i, which assumed a new form when followed 
by another vowel to mark a diphthong. Thus the Saxon iung became young, 
and uord became word, having been probably pronounced i-ung and u-ord, where 
the i and u were pure vowels, as in the German. At the close of a syllable, y 
has one or other of the sounds given.to i. In bounty, county, &c. it is a vowel,' 
and in cry, try, &c. it is a diphthong ; while in boy, joy, toy, See. it is simply i 
preceded by o. The y in words of Greek extraction is not genuine English, 
but merely takes the place of the upsilon, as pyre from Ilvpot. 

It is usual, in Pronouncing Dictionaries, to mark four sounds of the vowel 
a, which are heard in the words fat, far, fate, and fall. The two first differ 
only in length, the one having its accent on the consonant and the other on 
the vowel : thus, fat' and far. The third sound is that of the German ae, and 
is supposed to be the same with the ae of the Latins; not a diphthong, as a-e, 
but a true vowel. This sound is also marked by at or ay, and it will be found, 
on examination, that our ancestors always made the a be followed by e, i, or 
y, to express it. In fate, made, pale, and numerous words of similar orthogra¬ 
phy, the e follows the intervening consonant, but universally we have the Ger- 
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man sound of ae. In paid, said, day, stay, he. ai and ay represent the same 
vowel. In the syllables of compound words,'the'final e is now occasionally 
withdrawn; but it is always understood, from its existing in the same word 
when less compounded : thus station and relation have the sound of at, which 
appears in state and relate. The broad a in call, fall, &c. stands between a 
and u, and is often denoted by the union of these letters,'as in author, audience, 
caul, haul, taught, &c. 

The diphthongal i, in fne, pine, he. like the a in fate and pate, is also 
marked by a final e, which is sounded in the syllable as if written fe-in, pe-in. 
See. The same may be said of the diphthongal u in cube, tube, he. in which 
the e is pronounced as if it preceded the u. Feud, lewd, and some others, are 
so written. The final e of syllables in o serves to lengthen that vowel; so that 
foix and note are only extended sounds of the o in for and not, as if written 
foer and noet, with the e nearly silent. It merely throws the accent upon the 
vowel o, in place of upon the r and l. The final e in here, mete, and such like, 
performs a similar office, the words being pronounced as if written hecr 5 and 
meet: There is some reason to believe that the Saxon final e was vocal : the 
old Tlnglish poets pronounce or suppress it at pleasure. 

We have dwelt upon these distinctions of vowels, not for the purpose of 
teaching their pronunciation, which we are aware cannot thus be taught, but 
from etymological •wiews, which will be afterwards apparent: 'besides, they 
point out certain orthographies- that would otherwise be doubtful, and which, 
though rather prematurely, we shall here explain. 

The final e in a syllable serves, as before mentioned, to throw back the 
accent upon the preceding vowel, instead of allowing it to restoritheinter- 
vening. consonant ;> but, in compound words, this e, if followed >hy another 
vowel, has, in modern spelling, been discarded, {having, comparing, he. being 
written, where formerly we' had >haveing, compareing, and similar words, at 
length,) and the place of the accent is known by the duplication or non-dupli¬ 
cation of the consonant. When the consonant is doubled, the preceding 
vowel is always understood to have the short sound, as heard in fat, net, pin, 
hop, and pun. If the consonant in the accented syllable stands singly between 
two vowels, tiie preceding one has its lengthened sound, as in fate, mete, pine, 
hope, and pule. .Hence we write fatted for fat-ed, and fated for fute-ed; netted 
for net~ed, and meted for mete-ed; pinned for pin-ed, and pined for pine-ed; 
hopping for hop-ing, and hoping for hope-mg; [tunning for pun-ing, and puling 
for pulc-ing. 

It will be observed that all the preceding examples are participles, arid that 
class of words, unfortunately for young writers, is not'to he found in the Dic¬ 
tionaries. The rule for.) the duplication, or non-duplication, of the consonant 
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before ing, ed, and other terminations beginning with a vowel, is general, but 
not universal. Some teachers consider the duplication, as unnecessary after 
compound verbs, unless the accent be upon the concluding syllable, and 
therefore direct that to counsel, to level, to worship, and similar words, should 
have the participles counseled, counseling; leveled, leveling; worshiped, worshiping, 
in place of the more usual orthography, which doubles the consonant in all 
verbs that end in l or p. No one has yet ventured so to change the analogous 
nouns counsellor, leveller, and tcorshipper ; and until that be done, the parti¬ 
ciples ought to follow the same rule. The duplication of t, as in benefitting 
for benefiting, and combatting for combating, is getting out of use. 

\ 

In tracing etymologies, the vowels are reckoned of-little or no account: 
They run one into , another in the different dialects of.a general language, as 
may be heard every day among the inhabitants :of our several counties. The 
Greek ai became the Latin <?, and the terminations os, e, on, were transposed 
into us, a, um. In English; o w'as formerly used where we now have a; bond 
and lond being written for hand and land. Band. and bond are both retained’; 
and the'verbs to bind and to find have the past tense bound and found. The 
conditionals of may, will, and shall, are might, would, and should. The adjective 
old is the Scotch auld and the German alt; and appears again in English, with 
a different vowel, in eld and elder. The Saxon orthography presents many 
curious specimens of these transformations. Mother (the Latin mater) is writ¬ 
ten medder, meder, medyr, moder, modor, and modur. The comparative degree 
of adjectives is formed by adding, indiscriminately, ar, aer, er, or, ur, or yr; 
and the superlative by ast, vest, est, ist, ost, ust, or yst. 

The diphthongs are numerous, and equally interchangeable in the current 
of living tongues. The characters which mark these composite sounds are 
combined.with little attention to consistency or regularity. I and eye repre¬ 
sent the same diphthongal sound; u, you, and exve, mark another; ou and ow, 
a third; and oi and oy, a fourth. The long o is expressed by the union of 
three other vowels in the word beau ; and the diphthongal u is heard in adieu. 
These triple vowels are sometimes called Triphthongs, but improperly, for 
they do not combine three several sounds, as this Greek derivative implies. 
They are chiefly to be found in words of French extraction. 

Consonants are either complete or partial stops of sounds... In the former 
case they are termed Mutes, and in the latter Semivowels. They are also 
denominated Labials, Dentals, Nasals, Palatals, or Gutturals, according as 
the lips, teeth, nostrils, palate, or the throat, is more particularly employed in 
their conformation. The line of division between vowels and consonants is 
not absolutely determined ; for there is a sort of neutral ground which belongs 
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to neither. The initial \V and Y are, as before mentioned, merely the vowels 
u ( oo ) and i (ee); but, when followed by another vowel, they, constitute such a 
preceding pressure upon its sound as to have an effect similar to the conso¬ 
nants, some of which they will be found very much to resemble. H is a more 
forcible emission of the breath from the larynx than what is required for a 
simple sound, and therefore modifies a succeeding vowel, without any other 
appulse in the organs of speech. With the initial to, it forms the peculiar 
sound heard in what, when, See. formerly mentioned. The English H is in 
some cases an aspirate, and in others silent; but the distinctions appear to 
depend wholly upon custom, being subject to no general rule. L, m, n , and r, 
on account of their easy amalgamation with other consonants and with one 
another, have been termed Liquids. 

The consonants p, b, m,f, and v, are labials, of which m, f and v, are semi¬ 
vowels, because admitting a half-continuous sound. M is also a nasal, being 
formed by allowing the sound, after striking against the inside of the lips, to 
pass through the nostrils. The soft v is nearly allied to the initial w, which, 
itself an u, (where the lips are nearly, but not completely, closed,) connects 
the labials with the vowels. The Greek <p, which we, in 'our derivatives, de¬ 
note by an aspirated p ( ph ), is supposed to have had the same sound as f. 
The Germans have another labial, pf. Which combines the sounds of p and f; 
forming a kind of consonantal diphthong, which the smoother-tongued 
inhabitants of the south of Europe find it difficult to pronounce: as in the 
word pfaff, a priest; or the still more intractible junction of letters in pfropf- 
zieher, a corkscrew. There is an equally frightful conglomeration of conso¬ 
nants in many English words; but we get rid of their crash, when too trou¬ 
blesome, by not pronouncing them at all; whereas the Germans are obliged to 
.notice every letter, cither separately or in combination with others. When 
two or more consonants can be combined into one general sound, without any 
intermediate vowel, the same effect is produced as if they were one character. 
Thus, the word womb is a single syllable, though it is obviously composed of 
four sounds, those of the diphthong wo ( u-o), and of the two consonants m 
and b. 

Europeans consider the labials as the easiest to be pronounced of all the 
letters; and yet, extraordinary as it would seem, it has been ascertained that 
the Mohawk, or language of the Six Indian Nations, does not contain a 
single labial consonant. I)r. Jonathan Edwards, in his “ Observations on 
the Language of the Muhhekaneen Indians,” inserts the numerals (as far as 
ten) and the.Pater-noster in that of the Mohaw’k tribes, to which he adds: 

“ The reader will observe, that there is not a single labial, either in the 
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numerals or Pater-noster of this language; and that, when they come to amen, 
from an aversion to shutting the lips, they change the m to rv.” 

The dentals in our alphabet are /, d, c (soft), s, z,—j, g (soft), /, r, and n. 
The latter is also a nasal, the tongue pressing on the teeth, and causing the 
sound to issue through the nostrils. It will be observed that the soft c and g 
are merely duplicates of s and j. The z is the soft s, as it is pronounced be¬ 
tween two vowels, as in rose and zeal; and the soft c is the hissing s (serpent 
letter), as appears in cell and sell. S (as well as t in tzvine, twist. &c.) com¬ 
bines with the initial zo in such words as swell and swim; and, when written in 
the aspirated form (sh), it has the power of s prefixed to the initial^: so, shall 
and shape are pronounced as if written spall and syape. This sh is equivalent 
to the French ch, a compound character which we have adopted in bench, 
launch. See. The German scfnv, compounded of s , y, and w, is heard in 
schwarm, a swarm; schwert, a sword ; and many other words in that language. 
A’ prefixed to the diphthongal u is equivalent to sy, or to zy, according as it 
assumes the hissing or the soft sound. Sure and pleasure are examples. 

The7 (as well as soft g) combines the sounds of dzy ; for jest and gem are 
pronounced as if written dzyest and dzyem. The Fren'ch j and soft g are less 
hard than ours, having the power of zy without the preceding d; so that a 
Frenchman would pronounce the forementioned words zyest and zyem. These 
sounds easily fall into that of the initial y, becoming yest and yem ; and thus 
the dentals become connected with the vowels. 

The German z is equivalent to the English ts; and consequently zimmer (a 
chamber) is pronounced (simmer, and zin (tin) is .tsinn. The old English ch 
might be expressed by tsy; for chair has the sound of tsyair, and child of 
isyild. The French ch (sy) has been already mentioned. There is a third ch, 
the Greek used in words derived from that language, to which we have 
given the power of k; and a fourth ch is found among the Saxon, Scotch, and 
German gutturals : but it will be afterwards seen that all the four merge into 
one another. Of the double office of th we have already spoken, and shall 
have again to speak. The th, or aspirated t, gives no indication of either of 
those sounds. They are such as cannot be expressed by any conjunction of 
characters. 

L and r are formed by similar appulses of the tongue, which, in the former, 
presses by its tip upon the upper gum; and, in the latter, just approaches so 
as to produce a tremulous vibration. These letters were, in many cases, aspi¬ 
rated by the Saxons, who wrote hlaf, a loaf; hleap, a leap; hlid, a lid;— 
hracod, ragged ; hrefn, a raven ; bring, a ring, &c. The Greeks had also their 
aspirated r, the sign of which, without its power, we preserve by the letters 
rh, in rhapsody, rhetoric, rhyme, and other derivatives from that language, li 
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has been called the canine, or Dog’s Letter, because, when forcibly sounded, 
it resembles the snarling of that animal. The strong aspiration of r associates 
it with the gutturals. 

The palatals and gutturals are so nearly allied, that we might have treated 
them as if they were a single class. The k, hard c, and q, have exactly the 
same power; but the latter being always followed by a and another vowel, as 
already stated, it may be considered as the palatal, or hard diphthongal, pro¬ 
nunciation of what /no is the guttural. A" has a compound usage, sometimes 
equivalent to gs, and at other times to ks. The g, as in gone and got, is less 
hard than k, being formed farther back in the palate : behind this, the sounds 
are wholly guttural. The Greek ch has been already noticed. 

Between h and g hard there have been interposed two guttural sounds, un¬ 
known to the modern English ; but both of which were doubtless common to 
the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, as they are to the modern Celtic and some of 
the Teutonic tongues. The first sound is merely a strong aspiration of h, 
with this difference, that, like every other consonant, it may terminate as well 
as begin a syllable. Were we to accent the h in the dissyllable aha, pro¬ 
nouncing it ah'a, in place of aha, we should have the sound in question. It is 
the German ch in lachen, sprecheh, &c. and was simply h in the Saxon ortho¬ 
graphy, as is seen in briht, bright \frihtan, to frighten; and many other words. 
The second is the guttural g, as heard in the German lager, a camp; and seen 
in the Saxon aspirated g, in bwhg, a burgh or city. Both these gutturals still 
exist in the Scotch dialect, though the distinction between them is not sO well 
preserved as in the German. The gh, which, though now silent, still stands 
in so many words, bears ample testimony of its .former power. It is the ghost 
of a departed guttural. The multitude of apparently useless letters which, on 
account of this and other causes, cover a great proportion of the page, gives 
a double feature to the English language: it is one thing to the eye, and 
another to the ear. The same sound is thus made to express different ideas, 
thereby generating a confusion which is not to be found in the cognate 
tongues. An example occurs to us in the words wright, write, right , and rite, 
each of which has preserved its originally separate pronunciation in the 
modern Scotch. 

Of nasal sounds, the m and n have been already noticed. Their distinction 
is wholly between a less and a greater compression of vocalized air, when 
passing through the nostrils, compared with the cavity of the mouth. In the 
common pronunciation of m, the cavity is extended to the lips, while in the n 
it is shut at the gums. Both these sounds, however, may be produced with¬ 
out changing the capacity of the cavity, by varying the aperture of the emis¬ 
sion : if both nostrils are open, the m is heard ; and by shutting one we have 
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the it. To those who imagine that the characters of the first alphabet were 
shaped to the organs that produced them, it will not appear ridiculous to add, 
that the m and n have, respectively, some resemblance to the double and 
single nostril. 

The French final m and n are often silent, serving only to give a slight nasal 
twang to the preceding vowel. In old French, the n was often followed by a 
g, which does not now appear: thus, besom (need) was beso'mg; and loin (dis¬ 
tant) was loing; perhaps akin to the adjective long, where the tig, though 
stronger, is still a simple sound. The English n, when followed by either of 
the palatals c,g, k, q, or x, as in ancle, bring, bank, conquer, and lynx, by adding 
their several powers, is harsher and more guttural than the present French 
nasal, or even the English ng. It was, probably, to mark a similar sound that 
the Greeks doubled the g, or prefixed it before the other palatal letters, for 
which the Latins, in latter times, substituted an n. Thus, aggelos became 
angelos, an angel ; and aglcyra became anchora, an anchor. By separating the 
n from the g, in forming the syllables of the former example, we have lost live 
guttural. The Gothic and Saxon followed, in this practice, the Greek and 
Latin ; the Mceso-Gothic gaggan and drigglcan being the Anglo-Saxon gangan 
and drincan, to go and to drink. 

In another ancient guttural, n or m followed the palatal letter, as we see it 
in many words of Gothic as well as of Greek extraction : as gnome, gnomon, 
phlegm, know, knave, reign, deign , &c. In all such words the palatal letter is 
now silent; but the Scotch still pronounce the initial gn and hi in a guttural 
manner; and the final gn as ng. Gawin Douglas, and other old authors, 
write ring for reign ; and, in some counties, this is still the pronunciation. In 
compound words, these incorrigible conjoined letters are often separated, and 
thereby become vocal: thus, the g is lost in phlegm and sign, but is found 
again in phlegmatic and signify. Modern pronunciation is always very accom¬ 
modating to the organs of the voice. We preserve certain patches of letters, 
which represent the characters of other times and of other tongues, solely to 
assist ns in our derivations ; but they are uttered or not, as best suits our con¬ 
venience. For example, the Greek 0, <p, and >|/, are expressed in Roman 
letters by ih, ph, and ps; but the derivatives phthisical and psalter are pro¬ 
nounced tizzekal and saivltur. 

It was impossible to prevent the preceding observations on the classification 
of the consonants from becoming, in some degree, desultory. The advantages 
which might have been gained in systematic regularity would have been lost in 
the meagerness of the detail. We shall, therefore, collect the general outlines 
in a tabular form, for the purpose of convenient reference in what we have 
further to advance. 
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Organ* 

Labials ... . 

Dentals . . 

Palatals . . . 

Gutturals . . . 


Simple Sounds* 

Duplicates* 

p, b, f, v, w,—m. 
t, th, d, th(soft), s, 

ph (Greek). 

c (soft). 

z, y,—1, r, n. 
k, g (hard). 


c (hard), q, ch (Gr.) 

h, ch, gh,—ng, gn, 
kn. 


m, n, and ng. 

• 


Composite Sounds . 


ch, ch (French), j, 
S (soft). 

X. 

nc, nk, nq, nx. 


The binary and ternary combinations of consonants, such as bl, br, gl, — spr, 
str, — Ini, rm, — rid, &c., in which we recognise the powers of the several letters, 
can be considered only as consonantal diphthongs and triphthongs; and we 
might, without irregularity, have included x,j,g (soft), and the dental as well 
as the French ch , in the same class; for we have seen that these also are 
compounds. 


INTERCHANGE OF LETTERS. 

In the comparison of kindred languages, all the characters, in any one of 
the preceding classes, being formed by the same organs of speech, are recipro¬ 
cally interchangeable, and seem as separate marks for a single sound. We 
have already seen that the vowels perpetually run into one another,—that they 
belong to a county rather than to a nation,—and it is our present business to 
inquire how far this is the case with the consonants. 

Among the labials, F, P, and V, are interchangeable in the English Father, the 
Greek and Latin Pater, the German Vater (pronounced Fater), and the Dutch 
Vader. 

Purse is the German Boerse and the French Bourse; and appears again in 
English in Bursar j Disburse, &c. 

The Saxon Berga is the Latin Porcus, a Pig. 

Bishop is the German Bischof, the Swedish and Danish Bishop, and the 
Latin Episcopus: all referrible to the Greek compound epishopos, an overseer. 

The Latin Nepos, a Nephew, is the Saxon Nefa and the French Neveu. 

Wind is the Danish Vinden, the French Vent, and the Latin Vcntus; and 
Wine is the Latin Vimum and the French Vin ; sounds which we have recog¬ 
nized in our derivatives Vinegar, Vintner, See. The W, as we formerly men¬ 
tioned, scarcely differs from the U or V, letters which in old English pass 
under the same character. 

The German Voll is Full, Halb is Hall, and eine Tauhe is a Dove; which 
the Scotch have further softened into Dow, with the pronunciation of doo. 
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In some parts of Scotland, all the pronouns in Wh are turned into F; the 
inhabitants, in their broad accent, using Faw, Faur, Faun, and Faut, for IF ho, 
JFherc, When, and What ,—and Foo indifferently for How and JVhy. 

The Latin Marmor becomes Marbre in French and Marble in English. 
With is Mid in Saxon and Mit in German: but the interchange between M 
and the other labials is more general in the Celtic than in,the Teutonic 
tongues. In the Galic, or Erse, bh and mh (the aspirated b and ni) equally 
mark the sound of v, for which there is no simple character. The gram¬ 
marians, indeed, of that language remark a difference between the sounds of 
bh and mh, and tell us that the latter is more labial than the former, but the 
distinction is not readily caught by a Gothic ear. 

An interchange of some of the dentals will be observed among the preceding 
examples; and to those we shall add the following; . 

To Draw is the Latin Trahere, the Dutch Trekken, and the German Ziehen. 

Thin° and Thorn become Ding and Dorn in German, and Ting and Torn 
in the Danish and Swedish. 

The English T is frequently changed into the German Z: thus, Tongue be¬ 
comes Zunge, Ten is Zehn, Twig is Zzceig, See. 

T into S, or the soft C, is general in all cognate dialects. The Saxon 
bletsian is to bless ; better is the German besser, and water in the same language 
is wasser. In verbal additions, admit becomes admission-; commit, commission'; 
and, in old English, the sound syon was marked indifferently by either of the 
terminations cion or lion: discretion was often written discrecioiw, and nation 
was na cioun. A few words, like ancient and antient, have still a double ortho¬ 
graphy, which it is endeavoured to distinguish by separate usages. The com¬ 
pound letter X takes its share in these transformations, as appears in the 
varied spellings, rejection and refle.rio«, connection and connexion, &c. some 
of which are now laid aside, and others have been limited to different appli¬ 
cations. 

The English iron is the Dutch yzer and the German eisen. The Saxons 
had both ways, isen and iren. The Dutch haas and German base is a hare. 
This interchange between R and S, and also between R, L, and N, is par¬ 
ticularly mentioned by Ainsworth, in his Dictionary of the Latin Tongue; 
we quote the passage : 

“ The letter r, among the Greeks, was generally aspirated, but the Ro¬ 
mans, on the contrary, gave it so soft and lisping a sound, that in writing they 
sometimes omitted it, calling the Etrusci Thusci or Tnsci; and especially 
before s; thus Ennius wrote prosus, rusus, for prorsus, rursus. The sound of 
this lisped r was so near that of its neighbour s, that they wrote asa, casmen, 
Papysii, for ara, carmen, Papyrii; and we find the termination os, as well as 
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or, in good writers still, particularly in the prince of poets, where arbos and 
honos frequently occur; and labos, vapos, &c. in others.”—“The liquids are 
often changed reciprocally into one another, as from puer comes puera, puella ; 
and, as ccelulius was anciently written for ceeruleus, so, on the contrary, we find 
laliaris for latialis. In some words r and n are written indifferently, as in 
tereus or emeus” From this it is probable that the Gothic and Latin is, the 
Latin ille, the French il, the German er, Sec. all equivalent to the masculine 
pronoun he, are of common origin. 

Th in mouth is changed into n and nd, in the Swedish mun and the German 
viund. It is silent in the Scotch mu, or moo, and becomes z in muzzle. 

The conversion of th into s pervades the whole fabric of modern English. 
The th, in the third person singular of the present tense of verbs has become 
antiquated, but was at one time universal. He love///, he hateM, &c. are now 
superseded by he loves, he hate.?, &c. except in the writings of certain divines, 
who affect the language of the old translation of the Scriptures. In Sir 
Thomas More’s works, published, by order of Queen Mary, in 1557, looketh, 
smileth, and the similar parts of other verbs, were meant to be pronounced in 
one syllable, as if written loolcth, smil'th, Sec. which might readily be changed 
into looks, smiles, Sec. This fact cannot be doubted, since it appears in his poems; 
unless we could suppose that Sir Thomas was regardless both of feet and 
rhyme, to which, in all his other verses, he shows an accurate ear. At any 
rate, the elision of the e before th must have been understood in the scanning 
of his lines, for it is frequently left' out in his prose writings ; such words as 
ivhirlth, pluckth, and startth, being printed in place of whirleth , plucketh, and 
stai'teth, which almost demonstrates that the th was then either silent or pro¬ 
nounced as s. Grammars generally follow instead of leading the custom of 
language, and in that written by Ben Jonson the th is relained in the con¬ 
jugation of the verb ; but he adds, that “ it is sometimes shortened into 
s or s.” 

For the clearer illustration of the remaining dentals, it will be found con¬ 
venient to treat of them in conjunction with the palatal letters. We have 
already spoken of the Saxon C ; and it seems probable that, like our c and ch, 
it had different powers, and the same may be said of the letter g; but, wdien 
and how those powers were exerted, we arc left to conjecture. However 
these may have once been, when, in the progress of the language, the Saxon 
characters were superseded, a change of orthography was introduced (which 
in many cases yet remains), for the purpose of distinguishing between the soft 
and the hard sounds of the doubtful letters. It was then that the final c was 
followed by k, to fix its hard pronunciation ; a practice which is getting into 
disrepute, in spite of the Dictionaries. The dismissal of the k produces ad- 
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ditional anomalies (already too numerous), particularly in the participles where 
it requires to be reinserted, as in trafficked and trafficking, from to traffic. The 
soft sound of the final c was denoted by affixing an e. 

To mark the dental sound of ch ( tsy ), a Ms in some cases prefixed, as in 
catch, ditch, and latch ; while in other words of the same sound, as such, rich, 
and which, the character is left undetermined. The reason for the want of 
generality in this case may have been, that the power of ch differed in the 
several quarters of the island. The ch, whether guttural or dental, is often 
transmuted into k, even where the words are not of Greek extraction. Sik, 
pik, and bik, in Scotland, are the same as such, pitch, and bitch ; and the gut¬ 
tural loch is a lake. Dike and ditch still remain in the Dictionaries with the 
same signification. Speech and speak ; watch and wake ; batch and bake ; rancid 
and rank; cancer and canker, are, respectively, kindred words. The French 
proche is akin to the Latin pvo.vimus, as approach is to approximation. Rich is 
the Danish rig, and the Swedish rik. 

The double power of ■ g. appears to have been equally troublesome to our 
ancestors. The general rule that it is soft before e and i had then, as well as 
now, numerous exceptions. To give it the soft sound when final, an e was 
added ; but this did not always answ r er the purpose; for such words as sage, 
oblige, and huge, implied such pronunciations of the vowels a, i, and u, as 
were not always required. To preserve the short sounds of these vowels, and 
at the same time to mark the soft g, a d was prefixed ; and we acquired such 
orthographies as badge, ridge, and judge, which give the vowels the shortened 
sound. But a difficulty still remained. The soft and hard g were then, as 
now, interchangeable. The Scotch still write brig for bridge, rig for ridge, 
and segs for sedges ; and, even in good English, obliged, in another form, be¬ 
comes obligated. 

To mark the hard g before e and i, where the soft sound would have other¬ 
wise been presumed, an u was affixed; and hence such words as guilt, guide, 
plague, and rogue. This was at first more general than now : for guive, guild, 
and many others, are now written without the u. 

The g, whether soft or hard, is interchangeable with j and y; and the 
powers of these letters were, at one period of our language, represented by the 
guttural gh: as ghe for ye, ghet for yet, and ghour for your. The Gothic gair- 
nan, to desire, is the origin of to yearn ; the Saxon geoc was a yoke, dag a day, 
and geogelere & juggler. Chaucer has yate for gate, and other similar changes, 
which are still general in Scotland. In old Scotch writings, z was substituted 
for i or y. Year, Saxon gear and German jahr, was zeir, and youngsters was 
zounkcris. 
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The g, when guttural, is easily transformed into w. The French, who want 
this last letter, supply its place with g, writing guerre for war, and gages for 
wages. The Saxon lag (Latin lex ) has become law; folgian is to folloio, daglan 
is to dawn, and galga is the gallows. But the transmutation does not rest here: 
it becomes labial. The gh in cough, laugh, &c., which is still guttural in the 
north, has now the sound of f; and thus we recognize the origin of the di¬ 
gamma of the Greeks. 

The gutturals h, ch, and gh, are undistinguishable to an English ear; but, 
observing them merely as silent characters, we shall perceive that they 
change their appearance with the distance of time and place. The Saxon 
liht and niht, for example, are the German licht and nacht, and the English 
light and night. The gutturals become palatals in our pronunciation of the 
Latin lux and nox. 

It would have been easy to have added numerous other examples of similar, 
as well as different, transformations; but, as such will frequently occur in the 
prosecution of the work, we have limited ourselves to a general outline. The 
additions, transpositions, and elisions of letters, we shall also reserve for oc¬ 
casional explanation ; because we reckon it dangerous to found the science of 
etymology wholly on literal ground. It is evident, however, that there is a 
sort of transmigration of the sounds which constitute the languages of man¬ 
kind. For a little time, and in a contracted circle, each has its peculiar utte¬ 
rance and tone. As they are gradually transferred to the other quarters of the 
world, the mode of their appearance is changed. Their identity is continued, 
but the linguist, like the Pythagorean, may often toil himself in vain to dis¬ 
cover what they have been. Occasionally, however, we may recognize an old 
acquaintance, whose information will partially repay our otherwise fruitless 
search. By persevering industry and philosophical investigation, a com¬ 
parison of languages might be instituted, and a kind of polyglot Lexicon 
might possibly be formed; in which could be traced, through many tongues, 
the identity or consanguinity of the corresponding words. But such a work 
would require an union of talents that fall to the lot of few; and, after all, 
would be particularly exposed to that species of ridicule which so often 
attaches to the labours of etymology. Though it is not, then, for us to attempt 
so difficult a task, yet, by keeping the principle in view, much advantage may 
be gained. If we cannot trace the spirit through the varied forms which it has 
assumed, we may catch a glimpse of the flitting shade before it vanish from 
our view. 
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In treating of subjects that contain a multiplicity of particulars, the memory 
is apt to be bewildered in a chaos of similar objects, where none has a claim 
to pre-eminence. To avoid this confusion, a certain arrangement is neces¬ 
sary. The botanist must have his classes and orders ; the chemist his bodies 
simple and compounded. In the dawnings of knowledge, the mode of classi¬ 
fication must partake of the darkness of general information ; and succeeding 
writers might have been sensible of the faults of the systems of their prede¬ 
cessors, without possessing the daring or the ability, to propose or to establish, - 
an improvement. It was reserved for a Linnaeus, a Lavoisier, and a Tooke, 
to build anew the temple of Science, and to replace the Gothic arches and 
gloomy vaults by the elegant and cheerful structures of modern taste. It is 
some time, however, before the rising fane can attract the worship of the 
crowd. The spirit of prejudice, like the ghosts of the departed, loves to linger 
near to mouldering walls, under the covert of the night. 

In our observations on language, therefore, while we mark what appears to 
be the most natural division of the subject, we shall attend, particularly, to 
that order and enunciation which have hitherto most generally obtained ; and, 
that we may not trifle with the reader, we shall suppose him acquainted with 
the common English Grammars of the schools. 

Much useless discussion has appeared concerning the different kinds of 
words. They correspond with the nature of our ideas, and must follow the 
course of their operations. An investigation into the composition of language, 
is resolvable into an inquiry concerning the abstractions and classifications of 
the human mind. A loose collection of materials is viewed with emotions of 
aversion. We love to rear the ruined fabric,—to generalize and to arrange 
the objects of our knowledge. 

The first natural division of words is Names, or what are termed Substan¬ 
tives or Nouns. The sound, or syllable, which brings directly to our recol¬ 
lection any object in nature, or being of imagination, is its name; such as 
man, bird, beast, tree, which are general, as being each applicable to a class of 
which there may be many individuals, as John, a lark, an oak ; or knoxvledge, 
wisdom, virtue, which are mental existences. Nouns of two or more syllables 
are compound words, formed generally from some relation, real or imaginary, 
observed between them and the primitives first denominated, as woman, eagle, 
tyger, cypress. Others have their syllabic additions still distinguishable, as 
blacksmith, wheelwright, appletree, and, generally, all those whose divisions form 
simple sounds still used in the language. Nouns, or names, comprehend 
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every thing that exists, and, in an extended sense, include every other division 
of words. 

Things that we perceive to exist, must possess some qualities which render 
their existence known to the human mind. Something must act upon the senses 
before objects can he perceptible, if we allow the operations of a material uni¬ 
verse, which here cannot be denied ; for, on the basis of this belief the whole 
structure of language is erected. Qualities, as a division of words, have been, 
in general, known by the name of Adjectives, though part of them have 
been included under other denominations. Objects are distinguished by their 
extension, figure, colour, Sc c.; and hence big, round, zohite, &c. are adjectives. 
It is evident that these words do not express things, but modes. They apply 
not to the principle, but to the marks, or energies, of existence; and, for aught 
that language denotes to the contrary, the ideal relations which they express 
may exist either in the mind that perceives or in the substance that originates 
the perception. All adjectives, however, may, in a certain respect, be consi¬ 
dered as nouns. We may view a quality as a thing of itself, independent of 
the substance to which it is joined. Good may be considered as varying in 
degree, and white may be clear or muddy. Such cases may be explained by 
supposing a noun to be understood, not expressed, in the sentence; or the 
words may be treated as nouns. This applies to all the kinds of adjectives to 
be afterwards considered. We have perpendicular, opponent, learning, &c., 
all originally adjectives, but now also used with the signification of nouns. * 

We are well aware that, philosophically considered, the separation of quality 
from substance involves a contradiction. Yet, after all, it is with qualities alone 
that we are acquainted ; and we know nothing of the essence or substratum of 
a being, different from the collection of appearances which it is known to 
possess. To speak of a quality, then, unconnected with a substance, is merely 
to view that substance under one of its relaiions. The mathematician reasons 
on the properties of Numbers ; but these must be joined with other relations : 
they must be applied to things with which the senses are otherwise conversant, 
before they can be useful in the progress of life. 

Hitherto we have only considered the Names and Qualities of Things, but 
these things perform certain functions in the world. Words, that express the 
state or action of things, are usually denominated Verbs; and this designation 
(though improper, etymologically considered,) has been so generally in use 
among writers on Grammar, that it might be inconvenient to substitute an¬ 
other. It is evident that words expressing the relations of action, if neither the 
agent nor the patient be mentioned, must be simply the names of such actions ; 
and therefore love, hatred, joy, and grief, belong to the class of nouns. To 
specify that these passions are put into play, the idea of action is joined, either 
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by a separate word, by a prefix, or by a termination. Tims we have to love , to 
hate, to enjoy, to grieve, which are originally the same with do love, do hate, 
do enjoy, do grieve; or, act love, act hate, act joy, act grief; as will be more 
fully explained in an after part of this Introduction, and under the different 
articles Act and Do in the Dictionary. In other cases the mark of action is 
affixed to the verbal noun, as I loved, he loves, or loveth; the terminations ed, 
es, and eth, performing the same part as the separate particles did, does, and 
doth: but of this we shall treat more fully hereafter. 

In every expression of action there are an agent and a patient. The action 
is to be endured as well as exerted, and therefore the passive state, I am, 
I exist, I sleep, &c. as well as the phrases, I am loved, I am hated, &c. are 
usually included under the head of Verbs ; though, in the latter examples, the 
word am alone is a verb,— loved and hated being adjectives. The fact is, that 
as an adjective is nothing else but the name of a quality, so a verb is only the 
name of an action, or state of being ; and its apparent variations of form are 
occasioned solely by its connexion with other words which denote that the 
action of the verb is exerted. All the moods and tenses of the Greek and Latin 
have arisen from the difficulty of analyzing the multiplied combinations of 
words, which are contained in the classic writers of antiquity ; and the modem 
tongues, whose involved and twisted chains might more easily be unravelled, 
have had their Grammars formed by minds enthusiastically attached to the 
systems of the ancient schools. 

As things have various qualities, and produce that class of words termed 
Adjectives, so there must be different modes or manners of action, producing a 
division of words that have been called Adverbs. These are generally Adjec¬ 
tives, with the addition of ly or like, to shew their correspondence with the 
Verb. Thus, I love wisely, or wise-like, or like a wise man. It is evident 
that this is no new class of words, but a comparison of qualities , where one of 
the Substantives, or Nouns, is understood. Adjectives and Adverbs are, 
therefore, the same kind of words ; and, where it is unnecessary to mark the 
comparison, the Adjective is used without any inflection, as, I loved him much; 
—1 did it well. The Adjective use of much and xvell is now nearly obsolete. 

Participi.es are compound words, expressing the quality of being the agent 
or the object of an action ; and must also be considered as Adjectives which 
owe their verbal signification to their affixes ; as, loving and drowned are 
formed by the active additions of ing and ed. Were we to adhere to the clas¬ 
sification of simple words alone, these, as a kind of phrases, or junction of 
ideas, should be discarded. 

When speaking of Adjectives, we should have noticed a particular genus, 
respecting which grammarians have been at a loss to guess whether they were 
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Nouns, or to what other class they belonged. They have, therefore, as is the 
general practice in such cases of difficulty, assigned to them aseparate depart¬ 
ment under the denomination of Pronouns ; because they are used in the 
place of Nouns. They are, in fact, nothing but Adjectives, or qualities, though 
now often used without the Substantive, which is understood ; and in that case, 
by an easy transition, are raised to the rank of imaginary personages, and 
treated as if they were Substantives themselves. This, however, was not for¬ 
merly so common; and in legal instruments, where language of three centuries 
old is employed, their Substantives are generally conjoined. Instead of the 
ordinary phrase, “ He struck him," they say, “ He, the said A B, struck him, 
the said C D,” marking the persons to whom the Pronouns refer. . This or that 
as particularly specify an object, as its colour or its form; and / and you 
as distinctly discriminate between the speaker and the hearer. 

The words a (or an,) and the, though they have been considered as a part 
of speech distinct from every other, under the name of Articles, are of the 
species last mentioned. The first is the numeral one; and it is surprising that 
the latter should ever have been separated from the class of Pronouns. In all 
languages, when speaking of things, there is a necessity for limitation. A, 
(which, to avoid the hiatus, is written an before a vowel,) expresses that we 
speak of one such thing as the Noun describes. It is indejinite. The designates 
the person, or thing, of which, from other circumstances, we have some ac¬ 
quaintance, and is therefore termed the Definite Article. Those tongues which 
are supposed to want Articles will, on examination, be found to possess these 
definitives, either separately, in their prefixes, or in their terminations. “ The 
Latin quis is evidently xai og; and the Latin terminations us, a, uni, no other 
than the Greek article og, 73, ov.” 

From fifty to sixty other words, which could not easily be brought within the 
limits of any of the preceding divisions, have been formed into two separate 
classes, termed Prepositions and Conjunctions, as is said, from their being 
used before Nouns, and for conjoining words or sentences. All these have been 
examined by Mr. Horne Tooke, in his Diversions of Parley, and shewn to 
be merely Verbs or Nouns, whose other parts, or compounds, are, in general, 
not to be found in the language ; for which reason the task of fixing their 
accurate signification becomes the more laborious. Whether or not he has, in 
all cases, been equally successful, it is not now our business to inquire. An 
etymological discussion of these words would here be out of place, since the 
opportunity will again occur. It is sufficient for our present purpose that and, 
but, yet,—from, to, with, and the like, have significations of their own, inde¬ 
pendent on their connexion in the sentence where they are found ; and this 
Mr. Tooke has clearly demonstrated. If, then, each has a meaning, and is 
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capable of raising an idea in the mind, that idea must have its prototype in 
nature. It must either denote a state, or exertion, and is therefore a Verb ; or 
a quality , and is in that case an Adjective ; or it must express an assemblage of 
qualities, such as is observed to belong to some individual object, and is, on 
this supposition, the name of such object, or a Noun. 

The only class of words which remains to be considered is Interjections, 
and these must always belong to some of the divisions already mentioned. 
When the mind is overpowered by passion, or violence of feeling, unconnected 
words and broken sentences are uttered : but every such word, or sentence, is 
an Interjection, and has its meaning by completing the sentence with those 
words which are unexpressed. In English, a few sounds, as Oh! jie! alas! 
&c., which will be defined in their order, are particularly used for the expres¬ 
sion of exclamation, arising from the impulse of astonishment, aversion, pain, 
or other emotions. But, beside these, any other word or phrase, such as 
“ Wonderful /” “How wretched!" &c. may become an Interjection; and in 
this it does not change its nature, but merely, from its disjointed and inter¬ 
jected situation in the page, marks the powerful influence of some overwhelm¬ 
ing passion in the speaker’s mind. 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

We have thus given an account of the'diflerent divisions of words, and have 
found that the whole may be classed under the three heads of Names, Qualities, 
and Actions ; or Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs. The plan of the Dictionary is 
to attempt to explain the simple words, (or those of a single syllable, expressive 
of an individual thought;) and, along with every such explanation, to note its 
various compounds, and mark the addition to the original idea which every 
additional word or syllable exhibits. Previously, however, in observing these 
compounds, a system of regularity presents itself, which, if properly attended 
to, may, in a material degree, shorten our future labours. The particles, which 
alter the form of the primitive word, are not added to one root alone, but to 
many ; and, if we can fix their meaning as applicable to a single case, the ex- ♦ 
planation will be the same in whatever combinations they may be found. Should 
we discover that a particular affix has a certain definitive signification, and if 
it be found attached to a variety of simple words, that signification, once deter¬ 
mined, may be referred to in every case where it shall occur, and will save the 
trouble of unnecessary repetition. This, indeed, is the fundamental principle 
of all Grammars. The affixes to the Nouns and Verbs of the Greek and Latin 
were so numerous, and so obviously similar, that the compilers of Lexicons 
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found it convenient to arrange them together in a separate work. The regular 
affixes of the Substantives and Adjectives were trained into classes called 
Declensions, and those of the Verb were assorted into Conjugations. The 
anomalous Nouns and Verbs, that could not be so marshalled into tribes, 
formed those numerous exceptions, which appear to have been created on 
purpose to perplex the student. 

The grammatical affixes, so numerous in many languages, are few in modern 
English; and even of those which we retain some are sinking into oblivion, 
shewing the dying remains of former inflexions. In this respect, therefore, 
compared with the Greek, Latin, German, or French, we can scarcely be said 
to have a Grammar; and had we, like the other Teutonic tongues, formed our 
compounds from monosyllables in general use, the English language would have 
been the simplest in Europe. Unfortunately, however, a great proportion of 
our compound words are the manufacture of other nations, and present us with 
a multitude of Prefixes and Terminations, distinct from what have been usually 
considered as belonging to grammatical inflexion. We propose, therefore, to 
examine the different combinations of words with each of those affixes, as far 
as they possess sufficient uniformity to render the examination useful to our 
general design: and i£ in our progress, we deviate from the proper direction, 
let it be remembered that we shall often have to wander over a pathless plain, 
on which preceding travellers have seldom reared a single stone, ov planted a 
solitary shrub, to mark where they have been. 

The hypothesis that simple ideas are naturally expressed by monosyllabic 
sounds, is universally admitted. It is the foundation on which the etymologist 
rests his discoveries, while it receives continued illustration from his labours. 
But as, on the one hand, two ideas may be so intimately combined as not to be 
distinguishable, by an ordinary mind, from a simple thought, so an apparent 
monosyllable may have arisen from the continued conjunction and rapid utter¬ 
ance of an originally compound word. Language flows from the mouth of the 
speaker in one continuous stream ; it is the business of the grammarian, if he 
can, to divide it into portions. 

It is said of many of the American tribes, that they have few general names. 
“ A considerable part,” says Dr. Edwards, “ of the appellatives are never used 
without a pronoun affixed. The Mohegans can say, my father, nogli; thy father, 
kogh, &c.; but they cannot say absolutely/a^/ie?’. There is no such word in 
all their language. If you were to say ogh, which the word w ould be if strip¬ 
ped of all affixes, you would make a Mohegan both stare and smile. The same 
observation is applicable to mother, brother, sister, son, head, hand, foot, See .; 
in short, to those things which necessarily in their natural state belong to some 
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person. A hatchet is sometimes found without an owner, and therefore they 
sometimes have occasion to speak of it absolutely, or without referring it to an 
owner. But, as a head, hand, &c. naturally belong to some person, and they 
have no occasion to speak of them without referring to the person to whom they 
belong, so they have no words to express them absolutely. This, I presume, is 
a peculiarity in which this language differs from all languages which have ever 
yet come to the knowledge of the learned world. 

“The pronouns are in like manner prefixed and suffixed to verbs. The 
Mohegans never use a verb in the infinitive mood, or without a nominative or 
agent; and never use a verb transitive without expressing botli the agent and 
the object, correspondent to the nominative and accusative cases in Latin. 
Thus, they can neither say to love, nor I love, thou givest, &c. ; but they can 
say, I love thee, thou givest him, &c. 

“ Another peculiarity is, that the nominative and accusative pronouns, pre¬ 
fixed and suffixed, are always used, even though other nominatives and accusa¬ 
tives be expressed. Thus, they cannot say, John loves Peter ; they always say, 
John he loves him Peter: John uduhwhunuw Peteran. Hence, when the Indians 
begin to talk English, they universally express themselves according to this 
idiom.” • • 

“ The Hurons,” says Adelung, in his Mithridates, “ have no derivatives nor 
compounds. However nearly the words may approach in meaning, they have 
no similarity in sound. Their substantives are always conjoined with prono¬ 
minal adjectives. They never say father, mother, See., but my father, thy father, 
&c. They never speak of qualities without naming the substantives to which 
they belong. They have no abstract terms. They say, you are good, or bad; 
but they never use the words good and bad alone.” 

Now we are persuaded that what are considered, by these authors, as pecu- • 
liarities, are to be found in many other languages. Adjectives, for example, in 
those tongues which give them gender, are obviously compound words. The 
Greek kal-os, kal-e, hal-on, when not referred to a substantive, is equivalent to 
he fair, she fair, it fair; and the Latin bon-us, bon-a, bon-um, is he good, she 
good, it good. Neither kal nor bon were ever written without their pronominal 
terminations; and kale gyne, a fair woman, bonus vir, a good man, would, if 
strictly analyzed, he she fair woman, he good man. Although the adjectives of 
modern English do not vary in their terminations by reason of the gender, yet, 
being the descendants of languages that possessed such variations, they will, 
from that as well as other circumstances, be often found, even in the monosyl¬ 
labic forms, to be compound words. It is the same with all the other parts of 
speech: thus, the derivatives pious, serious, anxious, See. have retained the 
masculine affixes of the Latins; while the Gothic jkkvor, four, and twalif, twelve; 
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the Saxon hafoc, a hawk, and dagian, to dawn, with a multitude of others, have 
been compressed into monosyllables. Stripping a word of its apparent affixes, 
until it be left a single syllable, will not always reduce it to its utmost simplicity: 
a contracted compound will, in many cases, remain, which may not only defy 
further analysis, but whose existence may be even unsuspected. We must, 
therefore, consider those intractable remnants as the roots of our language, on 
the same principle that the chemist classes among simple bodies all such as 
resist his power of further decomposition ; leaving to his successors the hope of 
discoveries which he himself has sought in vain. 

Nouns and verbs, being the names of things and actions , represent two species 
of existence. The former denominate objects that occupy certain portions of 
Space, and the latter such appearances as fill successive portions of Duration. 
Place is any specific part of Space, as Time is of Duration. Things exist in 
place, and actions in time. However abstruse we may suppose these terms to 
be, they originate (and must necessarily do so) in the language of ordinary life. 
This is not the place for their complete explanation, but we shall just remark, 
generally, that space is a compound from pace, a step, and that the Latin syno- 
nyme, spatium, was any area that might be traversed,—in particular, a race- 
ground. The German spazieren is, simply, to w-alk. Duration is from the 
Latin durare,io last, or continue; that is, to hold together, without being broken 
or destroyed. It is the indefinite application of the words Space and Duration 
that seems metaphysical: it is the attempt to consider them as unbounded in 
extent, while we, ourselves, are beings wholly circumscribed by place and time. 
This mode of generalizing, however, is indispensable to the communication of 
thought. The separation of qualities from substances, and of actions from 
agents, although impossible in nature, constitutes a great part of the machinery 
of language. By such means, we form Abstract Nouns, or names of non¬ 
entities, —the fairy materials with which are reared the conflicting fabrics of 
Metaphysics. 

We have said that Nouns and Verbs denominate Things and Actions ; but 
these are general names, arising from similar sources, equivalent in their origin, 
but differing in their application. Thing, in contradistinction to Action, is 
equivalent to Being. Being is a personified adjective, the present participle of 
the verb To Be. Be and By were, in the Saxon and old English, of indiscri¬ 
minate orthography, and their meaning is the same, excepting that the latter 
spelling is now used in the literal signification. By is at the side of, and, when 
applied as a verb, (To Be,) is to stand beside one : an idea scarcely in the least 
degree differing from To Exist, which is a compound of the Latin ex, out, and 
sislo, or sto, I stand. What are termed substantive verbs, in all languages, 
originate in a similar manner with the verb To Be. Id erat, in Latin, il etait, 
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in French, and it was, in English, all assert that something of which we were 
speaking stood, or lay, at some past time, in some particular place; but the 
expression is general, for what the thing was, and xohen or where it was to 
be found is left to be explained by other parts of the sentence. 

Thing, like Being, is obv iously of participial origin. The German than, and 
the Gothic taujan, signify to do, and Doings is equivalent to things, when those 
things are conceived to be successive. Action (or acting ,) is a participial 
noun, from the verb to act, (Latin agere ). Do and To (Gothic du,) are 
merely varied orthographies. To is similar to he or by. It is one thing placed 
to or beside another. To, Too, and Two, in old English, are written indiscri¬ 
minately, and are all equivalent to the Latin ad, and the English'at, which are 
similarly connected with the verb To Act. The fact is, that the placing of 
things together, or in succession, embraces the whole province of names, as it 
constitutes the wlrole of the business of human life. To Think is to produce 
things, — Thoughts {thinks,) by the power of Imagination, or Image-making. 


PLURALS OF NOUNS; 

All increase, whether of bulk or quantity, arises from the junction of things to 
one another. To Make, Saxon macian, is to add to the collection of things,— 
to the ma, mow, or heap. It is from, sources of this kind that we have all our 
syllabic affixes that express either the plural of nouns, or the energy of verbs.- 
They are general marks of addition, or increase, and therefore the number is 
indeterminate. The successive existence of the same (or rather similar) action, 
is expressed by the number of times that it is repeated, while the mind contem¬ 
plates the number of things by the places which they fill. In this view, times 
and number are synonymous. The French fois, which signifies time in this 
usage, is from faire, to make. 

The particle ce, anciently spelt es, forms a termination in several words, and 
has this signification of time. Thus once, twice, and thrice, are equivalent to 
one time, two times, and three times; and, w'hen these numerals are extended, 
we use the word times, as four times, five times, &c. The Germans express 
once, twice, &c. by einmal, zwebnal, &c. the word mal in their language having 
the poYver of the French fois, and our turn, or time, applied to the repetition of 
an event. The varied spelling of ce and es is of no moment, for, as we formerly 
had ones, twies, and thries, marking the addition of es to one, twie, and thrie, so 
we now have some of our plurals, as dice, mice, and pence, ending in ce. It,- 
therefore, appears that ce, or es, is synonymous with time, in its numeral sig¬ 
nification ; and, as added to one, two, or three, it expresses how many of these 
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things, or actions, are exhibited ; so, if employed in simple connexion with the 
name of a thing, it denotes a number of such things, leaving the extent in¬ 
definite. 

Another regular mark of plurality is en, as in oxen, brethren, children, &c. 
This termination was formerly much more common than now, as housen for 
houses; eyen for eyes ; Joxen for foxes, See. The affix en, in the ordinary ac¬ 
ceptation of time, is also found in several words :—for example, when and then 
are evidently from the Saxon hiva and theo, joined to the syllable en, and signify 
what lime and that time. Besides, the French en, equivalent to our in, implies 
time, as will be explained when treating of in as a preposition. Thus the plural 
affixes, es and en, are apparently derived from a similar source ; but, whatever 
be their origin, their meaning, in both cases, is the same, that is. Number, or 
Increase, without any particular limitation. 

There are some anomalies in English plurals. A few' are literally adopted 
from other languages, and preserve their original form ; such as errata axu\ phe¬ 
nomena, from erratum and phenomenon; while others form their plural in the 
middle of the word, adding the same termination to both numbers, as man 
and men ; tooth and teeth ; fool and feet; but all these will be better explained 
as they occur in the Dictionary. In the mean time, we may observe of es, that 
the e is now left out wherever the word will admit of contracting the syllable. 
Thus we have skins, bells, and chairs, as the plurals of skin, bell, and chair; 
but, when the nouns end in the sound of s, or so as an s cannot be easily incor¬ 
porated with its concluding syllable, the es is added, and therefore box, kiss, 
sash, and church, become boxes, kisses, sashes, and churches. Nouns terminating 
in / make their plural in ves, as calf and calves ; loaf and loaves, See. ; and those 
in o add es, as negro, negroes; potato, potatoes. 


OF GENITIVES. 

When we wish to express that one person or thing belongs to another, it may 
be done, either by stating the fact in a circumlocntary manner, or by adding es 
or is (or’s as a contraction,) to the name of the owner:—Thus, Alexander's 
house signifies the house of, or belonging to, Alexander ; and God's grace is the 
grace of God. Anciently it was Godis, or Godes, for the syllable was never 
contracted ; and the only apparent reason for the contraction seems to be to 
distinguish it from the plural. This termination has been the subject of much 
discussion, and, on that account, deserves particular attention. 

A noun or thing may be in different states or situations. It may be the agent 
or the patient; the possessor or the receiver. In the Greek, Latin, Saxon, and 
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German tongues, some of these situations are termed cases, and are expressed 
by additions to the noun, instead of by separate words and phrases. Of these 
the English noun has only the mark of possession above-mentioned, which is, 
therefore, called the Possessive case, and sometimes the Genitive, because 
of its resemblance to that case in the Greek and Latin declensions.. There is, 
however, in modern English, a distinction in extent, if not in kind. The Latin 
genitive marks the connexion, in general, of one noun with another : it denotes 
that the one is the origin, or genitive of the other, from whatever circumstance 
it may arise. Thus timor Dei, the fear of God, is a fear originating from God. 
It is to God that we are to look for its source, but the person who is subject to 
the feeling is left to be discovered from the other parts of the sentence; and it 
is only on the ground of the attributes ascribed to the Divinity that we recog¬ 
nize the impossibility of its being applicable to Him. When we say “The fear 
of Ccesar was great,” we obviously assert that Caesar was much under the 
influence of fear. When we add, “ among his enemies,” we render the patient 
doubtful, it being uncertain whether his enemies or himself were subjected to 
the impression of dread. But, when we say, “The fear of Ccesar was so great 
that his enemies became an easy conquest,” the passion is transferred, without 
ambiguity, to the hearts of his opposers. 

The signification of the particle of may elucidate this account of the genitive. 
It is the same with the adverb off, and denotes that what we speak of is taken 
from, or is a part separated from something else. It is the Saxon of, and does 
not differ from the Latin ab. Its primary use is behind, as opposite to before, 
and hence our after, as well as the phrase fore and aft. By a.figurative 
manner of speech, common to all languages, fore and after are employed to 
denote cause and consequence, origin and offspring. ■ Thus from, or frum, (de¬ 
rived from fore,) in the Saxon, signifies beginning, author, or source, and, in 
this sense, is used by us as a preposition ; while the Gothic afar expresses 
after, and also posterity. Of, therefore, is sprung, risen, or made from, and is 
easily assumed as synonymous with belonging to or concerning. 

Though two words may, abstractedly, have different and even opposite sig¬ 
nifications, yet they may, also, in certain situations, be taken indiscriminately 
for one another. Thus, “ I received money of him,” and “ 1 received money 
from him,” have the same meaning. In the former case, the money is asserted 
to come from the giver; in the latter he is mentioned as the origin of the gift. 
In the same manner, the place of the genitive terminations may be supplied by 
the word of, though this preposition may differ in its literal meaning from such 
affixes. Genitives, then, are compound words having the nature of adjectives, 
and express that a thing is connected in some manner or other with the noun 
to which the termination is joined. The origin of the different signs, though 
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various, may nevertheless be expressive of the same idea, and many of our ad¬ 
jectives are, evidently, the genitives of an earlier structure of our tongue. Those 
who wish to trace from probability, where certainty is denied, may compare the 
is or 's with the syllable ous, to be explained in a succeeding part of this Intro¬ 
duction. It will be found that “ righteous men,” “ men of right,” and “ right's 
men,” do not materially differ; and a similar contraction of s from om may be 
observed in the adverbs afterwards, backwards, forwards, &c. All the Gothic 
genitives were terminated by s: the Saxon, for the most part, by es or an ; and 
the latter is still added to w’ords to form nouns and adjectives of a possessive 
signification, as partisan, belonging to a party; human, belonging to man; 
Alexandrian, belonging to Alexander; Egyptian, belonging to Egypt, &c. 
The French use en separately to express the same idea, always Englished by 
of (it, him, her, or them,) and denoting that one thing is of or belonging to 
another. In this sense it assimilates with the affix en in golden, silken, wooden, 
&c. which are real genitives. On the whole, it appears that this genitive affix 
was the same with the active syllable which constituted the Gothic verbs; and, 
when connecting nouns, it specified that the one proceeded, or was formed, or 
made from the other. Words in in or ine, as Matin, Alexandrine, and Serpen¬ 
tine, and those fashionables in ana, as Johnsoniana, &c. may be traced to a 
similar source. The latter is the adjective Johnsonian, with a, the Latin plural, 
affixed, and signifies Johnsonian things, or anecdotes concerning, or belonging to, 
Johnson. Ana is principally used in the titles of books that record the memo¬ 
rable sayings of persons of wit and learning, and is similar to what we term 
Table-talk. 

In the English language, the juxtaposition of nouns is, of itself, a sufficient 
indication of the genitive, or that one is connected with the other ; and this has 
given rise to a variety of compounds. A Shoemaker is a maker of shoes, and a 
Coachmaker, of coaches. A Shipmaster is the master of a ship, and a School¬ 
master is the master of a school. Such words have been united by degrees, and 
were formerly connected with a hyphen, thus: — Shoe-maker, Coach-maker, 
Ship-master, and School-master. A great many words, however, are employed 
in the same manner, without any mark of connexion, as Morning Song, Lon¬ 
don Review, Edinburgh Magazine, Sec. which may all be resolved on the prin¬ 
ciples which we have adopted. The number of such compound terms is every 
day increasing, and appears to be limited only by the pleasure or conveniency 
of the writer. 

It may be further observed of Genitives, that they have, from the shifted 
station of our prospect, a two-fold signification. In either point of view, one 
noun is understood to belong to another; but, in the one case, we consider a 
noun as the property of its genitive, while, in the other, we consider a noun as 
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having a right to, or power over, that with which it is so connected. In this we 
attend more particularly to the proprietorship, and in that to the state of sub¬ 
jection. These different modes of expression have often no distinguishing mark 
excepting that of emphasis, which points out the word on- which we wish the 
meaning of the sentence principally to depend, by a more forcible tone of 
pronunciation. When we say, “ This is Alexander’s house,” we mean that 
the house is a part of the property, or one of the things belonging to Alexander; 
but, when we say, “ This is Alexander's house,” we state that the house belongs 
to Alexander, and not to another. 

It is not, however, to the possessive case alone that we are to refer the ambi¬ 
guity which we have noticed ; nor is it there that emphasis is exclusively requi¬ 
site. There is, perhaps, no phrase that may not thus have its various modifi¬ 
cations of meaning, which, beside punctuation, and the other marks of modern 
invention, require, for their resolution, that we should enter into the views, 
and catch a portion of the spirit of the writer. For example, “ John struck 
James” shews the same agent, action, and object, in whatever manner it may 
be pronounced ; and yet it may, with the change of emphasis, make different 
impressions on the mind of the hearer, by fixing his attention on either of the 
words more strongly than on the others. “ John struck James” shews that 
John was the individual who gave the stroke, when a different person might 
have been suspected. " John struck James” specifies the particular mode 
of attack; and “John struck James” denotes that James, not another, was 
the person who suffered. In writing, where the ear cannot judge, and at the 
period prior to the use of a separate character to mark sounds of superior 
impression, many cases of dubiety must have occurred, had not words of a 
more discriminating kind been added to the phrases. It was on this account 
that such words as own, self, and same, became necessary: “ Alexander’s own 
house,” contains a double possessive, and fixes the proprietor in the mind of the 
reader; and “ John himself struck James,” more particularly refers to John 
as the striker. 

The apparently superfluous addition of own, self, &c. might, in vocal dis¬ 
course, be, in general, superseded by the accompaniments of tone and gesture ; 
and it was, doubtless, to preserve, in some degree, the effects of those fleeting 
emotions, that the accents of the ancients were invented. Accent is to words 
what emphasis is to sentences : it marks the articulation on which the atten¬ 
tion, in imitation of the voice, is required peculiarly to rest. If our principle 
be just, that every word of two or more syllables is merely a combination of 
as many separate words, accent and emphasis must be the same; and every 
compound, with its accentuated syllable, will be evidently a minor sentence, 
with its emphatical word. There will then be a basis on which pronun- 
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ciation may be supported, separate from what is formed by the tide of opinion ; 
nor is Ibis conjecture completely novel, since it coincides with the ideas of some 
of the most approved writers on the orthoepy of the English tongue. “ As 
emphasis,” says Walker, “ evidently points out the most significant word in 
a sentence, so, where other reasons do not forbid, the accent always dw'ells 
with greatest force on that part of the word which, from its importance, the 
hearer has always the greatest occasion to observe.” 

Nouns have often.an affix expressive of being an agent. The Saxon wer, a 
man, or the German pronoun er, he, may be taken as the origin of the termi¬ 
nation er, which, added to a noun of action, refers to the man, —that he who 
acts. Thus a lover is he who loves ; truster, the person who entrusts ; baker, 
the bakeman ; and weaver, he who weaves. It is sometimes written or, as in 
author, actor, and doctor, formerly authour, actour, &c. or being a like affix in 
the Latin language, from which these words are derived. These terminations 
are occasionally used to signify the instrument, or machine, by which any; 
work is performed ; but, in this case, the lifeless actor is animated by personi¬ 
fication. 

From the reciprocal transmutation of l and r, el or le is also expressive of 
the agent of an action. Its most general use is to denote an instrument only ; 
an inanimate, or secondary, agent; and, accordingly, some have derived it. 
from the Gothic el, or ell, an arm. This affix, marking the instrument, is very, 
common, as in shovel, from to shove ; stopple, from to stop; and needle, from 
the Dutch naad, a seam. Many of our monosyllables, as Jlail, nail, &c. will be 
found of similar formation. In comparing nouns in er with those in el, or the 
agent with the instrument, a striking resemblance is observed. Thus, poker is 
either the person or the thing which pokes. In the former case it is an agent, 
and in the latter an instrument. It is from our practice of personification that 
this partial confusion arises. We are perpetually raising qualities to the rank 
of substances, and instruments to that of agents, while they are qualities alone, 
and not substances, with which we are conversant; and while we are uncertain 
that an agent, in its literal sense, as distinguished from an instrument, exists in 
the world. 

The distinction of sexes not being generally marked in English nouns, the 
same affix, er, is in general employed, whether the agent be male, female, or 
inanimated. This is not, however, universal, for there is one termination ex¬ 
pressive of th e feminine gender. Ess (or ix, as it is sometimes written,) is 
probably the same with the pronoun she, in like manner that er represents the 
masculine he; and, to those who attend to the facility with which the vowels 
become either initial, or terminal, or mute, in the progressive changes of 
language, the supposition will, by no means, appear fanciful or extravagant.’ 
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From this affix we have the following association of masculine and feminine 
nouns:— 

Abbot Abbess, Actor Actress, 

Administrator Administratrix, Author Authoress, 

Chanter Chantress, Count Countess, 

Emperor Empress, Executor Executrix, 

Lion Lioness, * Prince Princess; 

with many others; and the list is gradually increasing, as it is found, or 
believed, that women are capable of those employments which were formerly 
deemed beyond their powers. 

Ster is the feminine affix in the Saxon and Dutch languages, and appears 
in the word spinster, and a few others; but it is too seldom used to be regarded 
as a regular termination. Besides, in English, it is not confined to gender. 
Srvein, in Saxon, was a boy, a servant; and sweoster was the feminine, a Sister. 
Brother is one of the same brood, but is limited to males. The German plural 
geschwister are of the same parents, without regard to sex. 

The personal affix er, (or, our,) is also applied to qualities, which are thereby 
raised to the dignity of imaginary personages. Like words in head, ness, ship, 
&c. they become abstract nouns; that is, general names for the passions, feel¬ 
ings, or actions, which the words denote. Thus, we have murder, from the 
Saxon mortli; death; ,atid, from the Latin ardens, burning, we have ardor, or 
ardour, signifying warmness in a figurative sense, or the general name for the 
ardent feeling. In the same manner, the French eur expresses the agent of 
an action, and likewise denotes the general name of a quality, considered 
abstractedly. Thus, autheur is an author, hauteur haughtiness, and douleur 
sorrow. We have adopted several words with this termination, as grandeur, 
greatness, from grand, great; and douceur, (from doux, sweet,) sweetness, used 
figuratively to signify any thing added to soften what would be otherwise dis¬ 
agreeable. Besides, words in ure are evidently from the same source, as 
verdure, greenness, from the French verd, green, and tenure, a right to a certain 
property held from, or dependent on, another, from tenir, to hold. The termi¬ 
nation urc was formerly written our, as tressour, messour, and plesour, for 
treasure, measure, and pleasure. The Latin or was employed in a similar 
manner, either to denote an agent, or to form nouns expressive of abstract 
ideas. Amor is love, and amator a lover. 

The Saxon ric, rice, or riche, was synonymous with the English rich, and 
also signified a region or tract of land. In composition, it became rick, and 
yet remains in Bishoprick, the dominion and possessions of a bishop. Simi¬ 
lar to rick , but more generally written, is the termination dom. It denotes 
condition of existence, and, also, whatever is under the dominion or government 
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of another. Thus, kingdom is a country under the government of a king, and 
freedom is the state or condition of being/ree. The termination in both cases 
is the same, and the distinction arises from the words to which it is joined. 
The state of being free does not imply a figure very different from the original 
meaning of the term ; hut that of a king suggests a separate idea: it is neces¬ 
sarily connected with grandeur and with power. From the Greek demo, I build, 
was formed domos, (the Latin domus, and our dome,) a house. Dominus, among 
the Romans, was its master; and, by an easy transition, the name of the habi¬ 
tation of a family came to signify that of a nation. Domus was a state, or 
country; and dominus, its lord. From the same root is domineer, tame, &c.; 
but to dwell longer on this subject would be to anticipate our future expla¬ 
nations. 

The Saxon had, or hade, was merely another orthography of licefd, the head, 
and, when conjoined with any other noun, it denoted the state or power of that 
noun,—all that was contained under the term. The English termination Head, 
or (more generally) Hood, has a like effect. Maidenhead, Childhood, 
and Manhood, are abstract denominations, and express respectively the whole 
of what is contained under the general terms Maiden ,' Child, aud Man: what 
constitutes the class without adverting to individuals. In old English, this affix 
was a separate word, as zvoman hede for womanhood, God hede for Godhead, 
&c. We shall afterwards find that the verbs To Hold (Scotch had) and To 
Have, are etymologically connected with head, the Saxon hcejd. In the law 
phrase “ To Have and To Hold,” they each denote possession, the former 
general, and the latter continued. Head is metaphorically a cover, and to cover 
is to hold or contain. Hood, in its separate usage, has a restricted sense. Like 
the kindred word hat, it no longer denotes, the head itself, but a cover for that 
part of the body, in the same manner that cap has sprung from the Latin caput. 
In that language, capere is equivalent to the verb To hold, in all its usages. 
Caput, the head of a discourse, in passing through the medium of the French, 
has given us the term chapter; while the hard c is retained in capital, captain, 
&c. It is thus that languages are expanded, and that a few monosyllables, 
originally descriptive of prominent natural objects, produce, by their metapho¬ 
rical relations, the bulky fabric of a modern dictionary. 

The termination ship, in friendship, guardianship, partnership, and many 
other words, is equivalent to head, or hood; for, had we occasion to express the 
abstract value of a noun, which has not hitherto been so generalized,—all that 
is contained in its meaning, or comprehended in its definition,—the addition of 
head, hood, or ship, might be made indifferently. Thus, the term war might 
transmit one of its shades of meaning into either of the compounds war-hood, 
zcar-head, or war-ship. Indeed, the terminations seem to flow from like 
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sources. We may have observed, in the comparison of letters, that there is a 
regular gradation from k to sh ; and, from the variation of orthography, we have 
several words which are, respectively, of synonymous origin, and differ only in 
the circumstances in which they are now applied. It is thus that we have shake 
and quake; shiver and quiver; short and curt; shrink and cringe; shy and 
coy, &c. The Latin caput, the German kopf, the French chef, the German ter¬ 
mination schaft, the Dutch schap, the Danish skab, the Saxon scipe, and the 
English ship, have all an evident fraternity. In Scotland, this termination 
has the hard sound, as mastership for mastership, heirskip for heirship, &c. 

It may be observed of the terminations head, hood, and ship, that they are 
properly added only to such words (of Saxon derivation) as are previously con¬ 
sidered as nouns: falsehood and hardship are the only doubtful exceptions. 
Adjectives, however, are often raised to the rank of abstract (or generalized) 
substantives; and those adjectives which are indigenous to the language 
undergo that change by the addition of the termination ness: This syllable 
appears in the Anglo-Saxon, but always in composition. Some etymologists 
would derive it from the Latin nasus, the nose, (which is the most prominent 
part of the face, as the head is of the body,) and have deprecated the ludicrous 
idea which it conveys, as being solely the offspring of early associations. This 
origin would account very well for its application when designating a promon¬ 
tory, as in the geographical names Sheerness, Dungeness, See . in which it assi¬ 
milates to the word Cape (caput), or Headland ; but, as an abstract termination, 
the etymology is at least doubtful. It is, probably, an old definitive, or mark 
of existence, like the and it, or the Latin esse, to which it bears an outward 
similarity. The French termination ksse has the same import in that language, 
and is also the definitive mark of a feminine noun : Petitesse, for example, is 
littleness, from petit, little; and tendresse is tenderness, from tendre, soft. The 
Saxon affix (from which ness is more assuredly descended,) was written va¬ 
riously esse;ysse, nesse, and nysse, and nouns with that termination were, like the 
French, always feminine. In old English it was nesse, with the final ej and 
the cause why the n was prefixed seems to be, that adjectives and participles, 
to which, only, this termination is joined, were then universally written with a 
final e (whether mute, or vocal, was indeterminate); and the n became neces¬ 
sary to prevent the hiatus, for the same reason that it was occasionally added 
to the article a. Why the n was sometimes omitted, and oftener inserted, 
in the Saxon termination, is difficult to discover, for we know little of the 
euphony of that language. 

The transformation of qualities into substances is the work of imagination. 
We add a definitive to the adjective either by a prefix or a termination, and 
immediately a substantive is formed. We have then an it,—a or the something. 

S 
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Green, for example, is merely a sensation of the mind, arising from a particular 
modification of the rays of light, and has no existence separate from the body 
that reflects those rays. In grammatical language it is an adjective, and must 
be conjoined with a substantive before it can express a determinate idea ; but, 
when we choose to speak of “ the green,” “green itself,” or “ greenness ,” we 
create a metaphysical Being, of which we may speak as of a real existence. 
Of this class of substantives, those in ness are by far the most numerous, 
amounting to about thirteen hundred ; but there are other formations of the 
same kind which deserve notice :— 

A number of substantives in th, though apparently monosyllables, are real 
compounds; thus, breadth is equivalent to broadness, length to longtiess, and 
strength to strongness. This affix is evidently the definite article the, and in 
former times was so written; wealth was wealthe, or the weal; and health was 
healthe, or the heal. The roots of most of those substantives have an antiquated 
orthography, so as to vary from the adjectives of the present day ; but they are, 
nevertheless, sufficiently near to demonstrate their identity. Filth is obviously 
foulness, although Jit and foul have different vowels. 

The Romans formed abstract nouns from adjectives by one or other of the 
affixes tas and tudo; and those have originated the English terminations ty 
and tude, which are added chiefly to words of Latin derivation. Take, for 
example, the following Latin adjectives :— 


Pius, pious, became 
Felix, happy, — 
Simplex, simple, — 
Timidus, timid, — 

* * 


pietas, piety, equivalent to piouswm. 

felicilas, felicity, — happiness. 

simplicitas, simplicity, — simplewm. 

timiditas, timidity, — timidwm. 


Lassus, weary, — 
Longus, long, — 
Beatus, blessed, — 


lassitudo, lassitude, 
longiludo, longitude, 
beatitudo, beatitude. 


weariness. 

length. 

blessedness. 


Ty was formerly tie, in place of which the French (who have appropriated 
the same terminations,) employ tb. Both nations use freedoms with this affix, 
by adding it to words that have little or no affinity to the Latin tongue.' Thus 
we write safety or nicety, instead of safeness and niceness, and have borrowed 
the word gaiety (gayness), directly from the French gaietb. 

In the same manner as the absence, or the addition, of a plural termination 
distinguishes the noun into one or many, we may conceive other terminations 
which would diminish or increase its size. Such affixes exist in most languages, 
but they are seldom of general application. The Latin diminutires were ulus 
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and cuius, (varied with gender,) and have been partially transmitted to us along 
with certain words to which they were annexed. 'Thus we have particle, from 
particula, a small part; and globule, from globulus , a little globe. Cellula is 
a cellule, or little cell; and tabernaculum is a tabernacle,—a small or tem¬ 
porary dwelling. From these and other examples, ule and cle may be now 
considered as English diminutives. The Latin cuius, in some words, took the 
form of unculus, as in homunculus, a little man ; and the Saxons had the 
diminutive incle, which does not now appear, unless, perhaps, in some fre¬ 
quentative verbs. 

From the German kind, a child, is formed the diminutive termination kin, 
as lambkin, a young lamb ; bodkin, a small body. See. ; and those in ock, by 
contraction, as hillock from hillikin. Kin, kind, and kindred, are derived 
from the same source. They signify, of the same family,—children of the 
same parents. Kindlich, the German etymon of our kindly, denotes filial 
affection. The German klein, little, or small, and the Saxon hlcene, or Icene, 
lean, or slender, allude to the state of a child. Ling (a termination inherited 
from the Anglo-Saxons,) is either a diminutive, as little, or descriptive of family, 
as kind. Hence we have darling, (or dear ling,) firstling, foundling, gosling. See. 
Some of these have a caressive signification, by recalling to our minds the 
simplicity of childhood. If, however, we look at this state from another 
point of view, it will present an object with no will of its own, but completely 
under the power of another. The affix ling is, therefore, often expressive of 
contempt, as applied to slavish dispositions and situations, such as worldling, 
hireling, &c. This allusion is common to every language, and worldling is 
not a more peculiar idiom than the scripture phrase “children of the world.” 
Let (apparently a contraction of little,) is also a diminutive termination in the 
words hamlet, a small village ; croslet, a small cross; streamlet, a little stream, 
&c. » 

The Scotch attribute much of the beauty of their national poetry to the fre¬ 
quent use of diminutives, which are sometimes doubled in the same word ; but 
the Italians have an advantage, in this respect, over all the other nations of 
Europe. Their diminutives have each a masculine and a feminine termination, 
by which they accommodate themselves to almost every substantive, (and even 
to adverbs,) at the pleasure of the writer; and hence that tenderness of ex¬ 
pression which is the boasted excellence of their tongue. Ino, etto, and ello, 
are of the masculine; and ina, etta, and ella, of the feminine gender. The 
ello and ella are evidently compounded with the pronouns lo and la, he and 
she. The others appear to be corrupted from inlo and inla, ello and ella ; and, 
consequently, in, et, and el, are the true Italian diminutives. The French 
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have ette, which, as in coquette, etiquette, See. is, in some cases, transferred 
into our language without change ; but demoiselle, (formed from darnigella, a 
young or pretty lady,) is contracted into damsel, while the ella, the originally 
endearing epithet, is forgotten. Many of our diminutives in et have been 
probably imported from the Continent, but, having no occasion for the ad¬ 
dition of genders, the ta and la, tc and le, have been discarded. Thus turret, 
a small tower, is the French tourelle and the Italian torretta , which are both 
feminine. 

The Italian augmentative one has been translated into English by oon, along 
with certain words which have come to us either directly, or through.the 
medium of the French. Thus Balloon, (Italian pallone, and French ballon ,) is 
a great ball; Saloon (Italian salone, and French salon,) is a large hall; and so 
of many other words. Besides other augmentatives, the same language pos¬ 
sesses a number of terminations expressive of different degrees of contempt. 
One of these, astro, is changed into aster, and affixed to a few English words, 
as poetaster, a wretchedly bad poet, and might be affixed to several other nouns 
with perfect propriety. 

. There are other terminal additions to nouns, but, being intimately connected 
with verbs and adjectives, they will be more easily explained under those 
heads. 


OF VERBS. 

A Verb is merely the name of an action, or state of being; and its apparent 
variations of form are occasioned solely by its connexion with other words that 
denote the manner and circumstances under which that state of being exists, 
or exerts its energy. The simplest form of the verb is the infinitive, 
which, in composition, has all the characteristics of a noun. To Love, and 
To Hate, for example, differ from Love and Hale only in having the prefix To, 
which is, in this case, equivalent to the article the. “ I went to sleep,” and 
“ I went to bed,” have the same form of construction. “ To sleep is pleasant” 
differs nothing from “ Sleep is pleasant,” except in the possession of the verbal 
prefix ; and, nevertheless, the nominative, in the former sentence, is said to be 
a verb, and in the latter a substantive. The prefix To merely informs us that 
the abstract noun sleep is the name of a state of existence. Such verbs, having 
no effect upon other beings, are termed Neuter or Intransitive, in contradis¬ 
tinction to those that are Active. 

The Article states the existence of that to which it is annexed, whether it be 
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quality, action, or substance. It must, in some shape or other, be joined to 
every adjective, verb, or noun, before the idea can be completed. It is a defi¬ 
nitive to the noun, a substantive to the adjective, and a nominative to the verb. 
Repeating a former remark, green is expressive of a particular colour, such as 
appears on the growing herbage of the field. When we wish to consider this 
quality, unconnected with any other, we attempt to separate it from every 
known substance, and apply to it a general name, as the neuter pronoun it or 
the. We take green itself, or the green, as denoted by the words greenness 
and verdure. In the same manner, every verb must have its nominative. 
Something must be in the state, or perform the act, which the verb represents, 
before the idea of that state, or energy, can be conveyed. A noun or pronoun 
is added to the verb, in all cases where the nominative is known; but, when 
we wish to look upon an action, or a state itself, without attending to the 
actor, or nominative, we must follow the same rule that we did in the case of 
the adjective green. We must say to love, to hate, to walk, to sleep, which is 
love, hatred, walking, and sleeping, viewed in the abstract, or unconnected with 
the individuals who might be so employed. The fact is, the infinitive of verbs 
is merely a general name for the state, or exertion, which the word denotes. 
It, or the, as marking the existence, may be either being, or action. The same 
word, with varied orthography, has different departments. To is, by us, applied 
to verbs; but it was the neuter article (the) among the Greeks. The Danish 
at , which marks the infinitive in the same manner as our to, is also their pro¬ 
noun that; and the English compounds to-day, to-night, and to-morrow, are the 
day, the night, and the morrow. Do is not descriptive of any particular mode 
of action. It is the producing of a thing, —of a the, or it, whatever that may 
be, and is therefore applicable to every verb. 

When speaking of plurals, we mentioned the affix en as denoting number 
or increase. En or an terminates the infinitive of almost all the Saxon and 
Teutonic verbs, indicating action in the same manner as the English to. With 
us it is occasionally prefixed, as to encrease, to make bigger; to encourage, to 
make courageous; and, notwithstanding its verbal power, we have added 
the to and other signs of exertion, in conformity with the general analogy of 
our language. In adopting words from another tongue, such a redundancy 
is common. To the connective syllable, contained in the vocable which we 
have chosen, we often join a similar particle of our own. This is in some degree 
necessary, otherwise our Syntax would become a patch-work, and we should 
multiply our idioms, already too numerous. As examples of this adaptation 
of foreign words, we might instance most of the Latin derivatives that contain 
a preposition. Thus, to abstain, and to connect, mean to hold from, and to join 
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together, their former syllables abs and con being equal to our from and with ; 
yet, in composition, we say to abstain from and to connect with, which, 
critically examined, are apparent pleonasms. It is hence that the inseparable 
prepositions have been, in some cases, supposed to encrease the signification of 
verbs, while, in others, they have been regarded as expletives. The latter 
opinion is general with regard to the prefix of which we have been treating. 

It will always, however, be found to signify make; and to enjoy, to encounter, 
to endeavour, &c. will thus have evident meanings. 

Many also of our verbs have en post-fixed, as to lengthen, to make longer; to 
shorten, to make shorter; to soften, to make soft. See. ; and, in general, those 
verbs whose roots are adjectives require this mode of formation. When the 
word to which en is affixed terminates with an r, it is usual to neglect the 
middle e, in consequence of the coalescence of the liquids r and n. Thus 
leatheren becomes leathern; southeren, southern; and to waren, (to make aware,) 
becomes to warn. In a similar manner wintery, fostering, wandering, &c. have 
been barbarously mutilated by the poets. 

The French infinitives usually end in er, and the Danish in e, both of which 
are terminations of English verbs, as to stammer, to flatter, to breathe, to soothe, 

& c. El and le were formerly noticed as agents. They also appear among 
the infinitives, as in to grovel, to travel, and to warble. 

However they may be concealed, all infinitives, like the plnrals of nouns, 
must have originated from similar sources,—from syllables expressive of 
increase, or of action. Some are obviously so. To manage, to average, to forage, 
and others in age, are plainly from the Latin agere, to do, or act; and ish, 
in such words as to publish, to punish, See. appears to be the softened pro¬ 
nunciation of age, though Skinner derives them from their French synonymes 
in ir. The signification of these affixes is, by metaphor, extended so as to 
include the collected effect, or result, as well as the act itself. Foliage is the 
collection of leaves on the growing tree, and rubbish is the collected conse¬ 
quence of rubbing or trituration ; and in this manner other nouns in age and 
ish are formed. 

Some writers have endeavoured to distinguish between the infinitives ize 
and ise, by limiting the former to verbs of Greek derivation, such as to criticize, 
to dogmatize, to methodize, &c.; but, as this distinction has not been attended 
to by Dictionary-makers, authors in general write one or other of these termi¬ 
nations at pleasure, without discrimination. 

Infinitive terminations in ate (act ?) are affixed to verbs derived from Latin . 
participles in at us, as to congregate, from congregatus; and to dedicate, from 
dedicatus; and verbs of a like kind are formed from participles in it us, as to 
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excite, from excitus. In this case the ite is often contracted into it, as in to 
audit, from auditus. From the sources of the same nature we have to promote, 
to dilute, &c.; but such terminations are usually so united with the roots of the 
words in which they are found, that they need not be separately considered. 
The case is different with ate. It is completely naturalized, and (as in the verb 
to assassinate ,) is affixed to roots that were unknown to the Romans. 

In the same manner that the Latin' participles in atus originated abstract 
nouns in atio, so English verbs with this infinitive termination produced parti¬ 
ciples in ated and ating, adjectives in atory, and substantives in ator and 
ation. The meaning of each of these several additions is obvious; but we 
may observe of words in ation, that they have, generally, a twofold appli¬ 
cation : the noun is either expressive of the action itself, or of the result of 
that action. Thus consolatim may be either the action of consoling, or the 
pleasurable sensation consequent upon that action. The same observation 
may often be applied to the similar nouns in etion, ition, otion, and 
ution, such as completion, exhibition, promotion, and substitution, which may 
either signify the effects, or the actions, of completing, exhibiting, pi'omoting, and 
substituting. 

To fructify, to produce fruit, to purify, to make pure, and numerous others 
in fy, are evidently from the Latin facio, I make; and we may safely assert 
that, from whatever source they may be derived, the same meaning attaches 
to all the infinitive terminations. Perhaps we shall find that the ch and ge, 
which terminate our monosyllabic verbs, are, in many cases, coalesced syl¬ 
lables, which, at one time, were separate. The prefix to supersedes the 
necessity of any other infinitive affix, but, although become useless, they are 
not therefore discharged : they remain in office in a state of superannuation. 
As an example, to enlighten has three obvious active syllables, and perhaps 
a fourth may be contained in the monosyllable light, w hich has every appear¬ 
ance of a past participle. 


SPECIES OF VERBS. 

We have said that a verb is merely the name of an action, or of a state of 
being; but this includes, apparently, two opposite divisions of words: for a 
state of being may he inactive. This is the case with the verb To be, which is 
meant to denote existence simply, abstracted from every mode by which such 
existence is manifested. “ I am,” “ thou art,” “ he is,” includes no idea of 
exertion. Each is similar to a noun whose qualities are unknown ; and to be 
is, therefore, called the Substantive Verb ; while the others, containing 
specific kinds of existence, are sometimes termed Adjective Verbs. “The 
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earth is round,” is a phrase, or proposition, in which, according to the lan¬ 
guage of the logicians, the earth is termed the subject, or that of which 
something is predicated; “round” is the attribute, —that which is affirmed 
of the subject; and “ is” the copula which unites the subject to its attribute. 
Again: “ men of genius are not the favourites of fortune.” Here “ men of 
genius” is the subject, and “ the favourites of fortune” is the attribute , which 
is unfortunately connected, or rather disjoined, by the negative copula “ are 
not.” It is only with the substantive verb that we find those three parts of a 
proposition in which the third is an attribute of the first. In other verbs, the 
attribute is contained in the affirmation; for “ Peter loves” is equivalent to 
“ Peter is loving.” If we say, “ Peter loves Mary,” Mary is not an attribute 
of Peter, but the object of his love. Subject, copula, and attribute, are logical, 
not grammatical, terms. What is called by logicians the subject of a propo¬ 
sition is termed by grammarians the nominative ; for the nominative may be 
defined “ Whatever is or does what the verb expresses.” In an active verb it 
is the AGENT. 

Every verb designates an energy which is either felt or exerted. In the latter 
case it is said to be Active, and in the former Neuter. The names Transi¬ 
tive and Intransitive, (from the Latin transeo, I pass over,) are, however, 
more appropriate, for the idea of activity is not necessarily confined to outjvard 
action. According to Dr. Murray, there are no neuter verbs. “ By the original 
constitution of language,” says he, “ they are all active. I stand,-1 sit, lam, may 
be expressive of states unconnected in idea with action; but I stand literally sig¬ 
nified, in old times, Ic stagend-a, I am setting my feet, not I remain in the state 
of having set them; Ic sig-ta, I perform the act of setting, or I sink down 
voluntarily and actively. Ic am, for Ic sigm, or sum, denoted I move,' I 
actively live in a place, a word analogous to Ic big, I dwell, I cultivate, I stir, 
I be. Whoever analyzes exsisto, versor, incedo , and other recent words of the 
nature of substantive verbs, will need no aid from this train of examples.” 

We were glad to see the preceding remarks, as they corroborate what we 
ventured to express more than twenty years ago. We then said that, notwith¬ 
standing the substantive verb is the foundation of all other assertions,—the 
distinguishing mark of existence,—there is nothing metaphysical in its origin. 
Language, altogether, is merely the expression of sensations ; and sensations 
are the feelings of the relations of the parts of what we conceive to be a material 
vvorld, either with regard to ourselves or to one another. It is not to be pre¬ 
sumed as probable that the formation of language was the result of speculative 
investigation. The peasants of the-rude ages of society, in stating that any 
particular person or thing lived or lay in their neighbourhood, could have 
none of those perplexing and half-meaning ideas which constitute the 
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jargon of the schools. They must have contented themselves with simply as¬ 
serting an existence, leaving its substratum and its modes to be explained by 
future philosophers. The fact is, that being and life are generally denominated 
by words expressive of posture and situation. Exist is a compound of the 
Latin ex, out, and sisto or sto, I stand. We have adopted our word state 
directly from status, while the French estre, to be, and estat, state, are formed 
from esse and existere, both signifying to be. The Latin vivere, and its English 
to live, express the existence of animated objects, or of such as are supposed to 
be so, from the criterions referred to by common observers,— motion, and the 
necessity of nourishment, or food. It is hence that the compounds, in both 
languages, are indicative of activity and briskness, as well as of the means by 
which existence is prolonged. Quick is opposed to dead: it also denotes 
agility of motion, and motion opposed to rest. Being, when opposed to non¬ 
entity, is not necessarily connected with life . It marks only that the object 
to which it refers is to be found in nature, without asserting or denying its ani¬ 
mation. We have now to speak of those added syllables, which form the 
scanty Conjugations of the English Verb :— 
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Adjectives express those qualities of a substance which are inherent in its 
frame; for, indeed, the collection of those qualities constitutes all that we 
know of its existence. Verbs are also qualities, for they are not self-existent, 
but they are not necessarily and continually connected with our conception of 
the being. Actions exist in time : they have a beginning and an end : they 
may be now ; they may have been yesterday; or they may be to-morrow. In 
some languages, (and partially in our own,) the time of the action is specified 
by means of affixes. They are what vve call the Tenses (times) of the verb. 
The manner, or mode, in which the verb is enunciated is also expressed either 
by other words, or by affixed particles, and these are its Moods, of which we 
shall have afterwards more particularly to speak. The verb also varies with 
the presence or absence of the agent: these changes of form are its Persons. 
It has likewise a singular and a plural, according as the agents are one or 
many. In languages where all those variations are marked by prefixes, or by 
terminations, the laws of union are its Conjugation. When they are formed 
by words that are not so united to the verb, the term conjugation (Latin 
conjugo, I join together,) is improperly applied ; and these modifying words 
require to be severally considered and separated in the analysis of the 
Syntax. 
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The affixes of the English regular verbs are few, and, even of those few, the 
greater part are mere grammatical orthographies,— the remnants of an older 
syntax, but either unnecessary, or unattended to, in modern construction. Of 
the terminations which once marked the persons, only two remain,—the second 
person (with thou,) and the third ; as “ Thou loves/,” and “ He loves, or lo veth” 
“These,” says I)r. Murray, “ are the faded remains of the pronouns which were 
formerly joined to the verb itself, and placed the language, in respect of concise 
expression, on a level with the Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, its sister dialects. 
These pronouns, as is evident from the Visigothic, and a comparison of the 
other existing monuments, were affixed as follow :—The example here chosen 
is Lag, lay. 

“ Lagasia and Laga, I lay,— Laga-sa-thwa, thou layest,— Laga-thwm, 
or Lagatha, he or she layeth,— Lagamansa, Lagajiatha, and Lagamasa 
we lay,— Lagathwansa and Lagathwantha, you lay,— Lag ah won da, or 
Lagonda, they lay. 

“The two preterites of Lag, viz. Lelog and Yalagida, received the same 
additions; but the necessity of shortening the verbs, so augmented, gradually 
reduced the pronouns into mere terminations, the exact sense of which was not 
known by those who used them. "When it was found difficult to pronounce 
them at the end of certain verbs, or tenses of verbs, they were dropt. In the 
plural they were grossly corrupted, and, in the end, like many other original 
properties of the old language, utterly removed, and their place supplied by 
the use of the separate pronouns, which formerly had not been named, except 
in cases of special emphasis. In the example quoted, Laga, Lagast, Lagath 
Lagam, Lagiath, and Laganda, were changed, in several stages of cor¬ 
ruption, into I lay, thou layest, he lays; we lay, you lay, they lay. In Latin, 
in which Lag is retained in many forms and senses, particularly in the sense 
of read or speak what is written ; and in Greek, in which the same word sig¬ 
nifies to utter, or say, the pronouns are affixed in the following manner:— 


Latin. leg-o, is, it; imus, ids, unt: I, thou, he, &c. gather, collect, read. 

Greek, leg-o, eis, ei; omen, ete, onti: I,thou,he,&c.place,put,lay,express 

mgathicS Ug ' ya ’ yi,is ’ ei, j ; yam. yeitb. •>, (| , &c . , t> , a „ 

Sa.ron. lag-e, ast, ath ; on, on, on : I, thou, he, &c. lay, put. 

German, leg-e, est, te; en, en, en : I, thou, he, &c. lay. • 

Sanscrit, lag-ami,asi, ati; amah, atha,anti: I, thou, he, &c. cling.” 


Dr. Murray’s object is to prove that all these languages, as well as the old 
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British, Celtic, and Persic, are sprung from one common stock; and certainly 
this display of the pronouns is much in favour of his theory. 

When any action is said to be performed, it is a natural question at what 
time it is done, whether before or at the moment the account is given, or if the 
performance is merely announced as to happen at a future period. The learned 
languages have occasioned much abstruse discussion relative to the tenses, or 
times of verbs. Happily ours is free from this embarrassment. When the 
action is finished, or supposed to be so, from its having been in execution 
previous to the time in which it is mentioned, the mark of its existence is 
affixed by the terminations ed or en. I love is present; I loved is past, and 
may be finished, or not, as the other parts of the sentence express. In either 
case, the verb is rather indicative of the action’s being doing, or done, than the 
time when, but indeed the ideas are undistinguishable. When doing, it must 
be present; when done, it must be past, respecting some period alluded to; 
and hence time is, by implication, included in the signification of the verb. 
En and ed are not to be distinguished, except, perhaps, in the degree of 
modification in which they are applied. The past tense, and the past par¬ 
ticiple, are the same word, only in the former we attend to the action, and in 
the latter to its effect upon the object. Ed is used both in the past tense and 
the participle, but en seldom appears except in the latter. We say, “ He 

proved the fact,” and “ The fact was proved “ He weaved the web,” and 

“ The web was woven.” 

The termination ed in the participle appears to lose its active meaning, and 
designates a quality, or adjective, of the nature of the verb. It expresses some¬ 
thing that has been subjected to exertion, and is the result of its power. A 

wounded man is he who has received a wound. An ascertained fact is one 

which has been determined by proof: it is a fact of a particular kind,—one 
that has been demonstrated. Adjectives are formed in this manner from nouns 
not generally considered as verbal, as diseased, from disease. There is a class 
of words in id, from the Latin idus, as putrid, from putridus; morbid, from mor- 
bidus; and fervid, from fervidus. These are usually denominated adjectives; 
but there is no distinction between them and the participles above mentioned. 
Classes of words run into one another, and change their appearance as we 
shift our station. - / 

The Latin ens, (equivalent to the Greek to ov,) signifies being; the it, or 
thing, which exists. Hence it was used to form the present participle in that 
language, as docens and amans, which express existing, or being, in the state of 
a teacher, ora lover. Our words in ent or ant, and ence or ance, are from 
this source. Both denote being or state, the former being applied to constitute 
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adjectives, and the latter substantives. Thus abundant is the quality of existing 
in abundance, which is the name given to such a state of existence. The Ro¬ 
mans expressed the abstract verbal noun by the addition of tia to the present 
participle (or the derived adjective), in ans or ens. In our adoption of Latin 
words, we have translated tia by ce or cy ; and hence we have substance, 
from substantia; prudence, from pnidentia; constancy, from constantia; with 
many others. The present participle, in Saxon, was formed by ande, aide, or 
onde; and, by cutting off the final e, it acquired a substantive signification,- 
and extended the idea to the agent, as in alysende, freeing, and alysend, a 
redeemer; freonde, loving, or friendly ; and freond, a lover, or a friend. From 
this comes our affix end ; for many of our nouns, with that termination, were 
originally Saxon participles. Friend and fiend literally denote a lover and an 
enemy, from freon, to love, and feon, to hate ; and thus, having synonymes in 
the language, they are retained for the purpose of marking a peculiar variety 
in love and in hatred. 

Present participles are formed by the addition of ing in English, and ung in 
German, both equivalent to the Latin ens and the Saxon aide. Words with 
this affix are rather improperly said to be in the present tense. They may be 
either past or present, for they express solely the existence of the quality or 
action. Loving, hating , destroying, &c. are unfinished actions: they may be 
now, or they may have been long ago. The name of the state itself, when con¬ 
sidered as a noun, and not as a quality, is expressed by io (once ion,) in Latin, 
by ung in Saxon and German ; by ing in Dutch, and by ion in English. The 
syllables ing and ion are, therefore, the same, and indeed they are often used for , 
one another. Hearing and learning are nouns, as well as verbal adjectives. 

“ During the action," and “ during the acting ,” (notwithstanding the metaphy¬ 
sical distinction of grammarians are synonymous) phrases, as long as the word 
acting is viewed generally, and not considered as the quality of a particular 
noun : but more of this subject hereafter. 

To do and To be express action and existence in general; and the nature of 
the act, or state, can be known only from the verbal noun or participle, to which 
each respectively may be joined. Every active verb (as it is termed) is de¬ 
spoiled of its variable affixes of activity, as well as of person, when it is conju¬ 
gated with the auxiliary To do, and appears in the simple state of an infinitive, 
as in— 
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I do love for 

Thou dost love — 

He does love — 

I did love — 

Thou didst love, — 

Sec. 


I love. 

Thou loves*. 
He loves. 

I loved. 

Thou lo vedst. 
Sec. 


Did (doed ) is believed to have been once do do , marking by repetition that 
the act is finished, and hence the ed. These two forms of conjugation have 
exactly the same original signification ; but, (as happens in all cases where we 
have two words, or phrases, that are etymologically equivalent,) either one 
becomes obsolete, or custom gradually produces a shade of distinction. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the prefixing of the auxiliary do is understood to make the expression 
more determinately energetic. Wherever it is not recognized as producing that 
effect, it is a mere expletive, from its adding a word to the sentence without 
any additional idea. The minor poets frequently write do, does, and did, for 
no other purpose than to make up the requisite number of feet, a practice thus 
satirized by Pope :— 


“ While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” 


There is a third manner of conjugating the active verb, by means of the 
auxiliary To be. Thus,— 


I am loving 
Thou art loving 
He is loving 
We are loving, 


Sec. 



I love. 

Thou lovest. 
He loves. 
We love, 

&c. 


In the preceding form, the participle loving is considered more as relative to 
the action itself than as pointing to the object; and hence the state, or exertion, 
seems to be continuous. “ I crossed the street yesterday” is simply the rela¬ 
tion of a past event; but “ I was crossing the street yesterday” is a suspension 
of the action, and the natural inquiry is, what happened while you were so 
doing? The classical reader will readily discover an affinity between this 
mode of speech and the middle voice of the Greeks. 

It is this state of unfinished action which is understood in such phrases as 
“ The house is building,” and “ The house was building,” in which the action 
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is taken abstractedly, without attending to the agent. The Romans ex¬ 
pressed the same ideas by means of the passive voice, “ domus cedificatur ,” and 
“ domus cedificabatur .” Every language has its idioms, which pedants only 
would attempt to change. For some time past, “the bridge is being built” 
“ the tunnel is being excavated ,” and other expressions of a like kind, have 
pained the eye and stunned the ear. Instead of “The stone is falling,” 
and “ The man is dying,” vve shall next be taught to say, The stone is being 
fallen ,” and “ The man is being dead.” 

Viewing the present participle solely in its verbal state, it becomes assimi¬ 
lated to the infinitive, and is a general name for the whole class of continuous 
exertions. The Latins changed its termination, and called it a gerund, from 
gero, I carry on. They treated it as a noun, and accommodated it with cases. 
The gerund, however, is not purely abstract, for it is so far verbal as to connect 
itself with the time and manner of an action. The idioms of two languages 
are seldom the same, but there is a certain resemblance between the Latin 
gerund and that usage of the English participle above quoted, such as we 
shall afterwards find to exist between the supines of the one and the infinitive 
of the other. In the sentences “ He fell asleep in the reading,” “ he is sick of 
writing,” the words reading and writing are used substantively', but not as no¬ 
minatives. “ The house is a building,” “ The man is a dying,” although nearly 
obsolete, are legitimate phrases, from which the a is now generally excluded; 
but, in the following, “ He has gone a hunting,” “ He went a begging,” “ He 
is out an airing,” and many others, if the expressions are allowed at all, the 
article appears to be indispensible: without it, the words hunting, begging, 
airing. See. would cease to be general, and would each require an objective 
word, or sentence, on which the action might fall. 

The substantive verb To be is also compounded with the past participle, and 
thereby forms the whole of what, in other languages, is termed the passive voice, 
which, in English, exists nowhere except in that participle. In the form of 
conjugation,— 


I am loved. 
Thou art loved, 
He is loved. 


&c. 


I was loved, 
Thou w r ert loved, 
He was loved. 


&c. 


the verbal adjective (or participle) loved is a quality or state of the nominatives 
I, thou, he, &c. as marked by the different parts of the verb To be, in a similar 
manner as if we were to make a conjugation of— 
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I am strong, I was strong, 

Thou art strong. Thou wert strong, 

He is strong, He was strong, 

&c. &c. 

The analogy will appear more perfect if we advert to the etymology of the 
adjective strong, which is a varied orthography of the past participle (strung) 
of the verb To string, (or tie,) alluding to the tension of the ligaments of the 
joints in the human body. In the same metaphor, we say that a man is well 
knit: thus, in Scott’s “Lady of the Lake — 

“ Of stature tall, and slender frame, 

But lirmly knit was Malcolm Graeme.” 


And more directly to our purpose in Dryden :—• 

“ By chace our long-lived fathers earn’d their food; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood.” 

The apparent conjugation, by means of the substantive verb, is not confineu 
to participles and participial adjectives. Every adjective whatever, and even 
substantives, may be so combined. We may write, “I am wise,” “Thou art 
wise,” or “ I am the man,” “ Thou art the man,” &c. either of which expressions 
might as well be termed a simple verb as the phrase “ I am loved,” an assertion 
which, although written in one word (amor) in Latin, is made up of three se¬ 
parate words in English, and of these am only is the verb. The substantive 
verb To be unites the noun to its adjective,—the substance to its quality,—gives 
them existence, and endows them with power. 


OF AUXILIARY VERBS. 

What we have said of the terminations of regular verbs is equally applicable 
to those that are irregular ; but we have now to speak of the other circumlocu¬ 
tions that form, in English, the almost infinite variety of moods and tenses of 
general Grammar, and part of which are expressed by means of terminations 
in the languages of Greece and Rome. 

A verb may be modified in numerous ways, and particularly by the conjunc¬ 
tion of another verb. “ I love to ride,” and “ I like to write,” specify that the 
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actions of riding and of writing are agreeable to me. The infinitives “ To 
ride” and “To write” are the names of actions, and may, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered as nouns in the accusative case, as much as if I had said “ I love 
Mary’’and “ I like money.” It is this kind of union of words that gram¬ 
marians allude to in their rule, “ One verb governs another in the infinitive.” 

There are certain verbs called Auxiliaries, because they are seldom used, 
except to precede the names of action, or states of being, that is, they modify 
other verbs. Two of these, To do and To be, have been already considered, 
and we have now to treat of the others. 

To Have (Latin habere, and Saxon habban ,) is to hold or keep in our pos¬ 
session the thing of which we speak. The word is unlimited in its metaphori¬ 
cal usage. Less permanent in duration and power than the verb To possess, 
(Latin possidere, from potis and sedere ,) it holds dominion, for the time, not 
only over every thing that exists, but over the most evanescent shades of memory 
and imagination. A man, for example, has been puzzling you with a metaphy¬ 
sical subtlety which eludes your grasp, when, all at once, yon exclaim “ I have 
you,” you get possession of him, that is, you catch his thought, for which you 
had so long followed him in vain. The had(haved), at the close of the sentence, 
is an additional metaphor: he was followed, and that action was yours :—you 
had it. 

As an auxiliary, To have is almost always conjoined with the past participle, 
and denotes being in possession of the action, which, in consequence, is under¬ 
stood to be completely finished. “I loved” is in the past tense, but the 
action might have been left as unfinished or continuing: “I have loved” states 
the action to be over, because in the possession, of the speaker. “ 1 was ” and 
“ I have been” are tenses of a like import. In the same manner, the verb is 
compounded with its own participle : thus, “ I had” means that I possessed at 
a certain time, which is left indefinite ; but “ I have had” relates the past cir¬ 
cumstance, when the object once in possession is now leaving me, or is al¬ 
ready gone. 

Thus far the writers of grammars have treated the verb To have as an aux¬ 
iliary. It has, however, other usages, and is prefixed to infinitives like 
ordinary verbs. For example, the expressions 

“ I have to see him to-morrow,” and 

“ Having to see them to-morrow, I will mention your case,” 

consider the speaker as holding the right of “ seeing them to-morrow,”—that 
the interview, notwithstanding its being at present only prospective, is real 
property, and belongs to him. 
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In a similar manner:— 

“ I had to see him yesterday,” and 
“ Having had to see them yesterday,” 

express the speaker’s having , at one time, possessed an anticipated property 
over what is now also past. “ I had had” denotes that I had possession at a 
past time, prior to another definite period. 

With the termination ills and habere, to have, was formed the Latin liabilis, 
and from hence the old English habile, which signified having or possessing any 
quality that might be requisite. This, by contraction, has originated the ad¬ 
jective Able, that is, having the power or quality necessary for any specific 
purpose. Taking the phrase to be able as an auxiliary verb, we can thereby 
form all the tenses of what, in other languages, is termed the Potential 
Mood (Latin potens), the expression of power. 

As 

I am able to walk, 

Thou art able to walk, 

He is able to walk, 

&c. 

Another form of the expression of power is by means of the defective verb 
Can, —Saxon cunnan and German konnen, to be able. The infinitive, To can, 
is out of use in modern English, but the Scotch dialect has the substantive 
Can for ability: “ He has no can ” meaning that the man is deficient in power, 
—that he is unable to do what is requisite. 

We cannot too often repeat, that no two words, or expressions, are com¬ 
pletely synonymous ; but, often, the nice shades of distinction vary with cir¬ 
cumstances so as to be appreciable by no general rule, except, what is neces¬ 
sary in all cases, a strict discrimination of the precise idea that we wish to 
express, with an habitual and critical (not slavish) attention to the practice of 
the most approved authors. In a general usage, 

I can walk is equivalent to I am able to walk, 

Thou canst walk — Thou art able to walk, 

He can walk — He is able to walk, 

&c. &c. 


We are able to walk, 
Ye are able to walk, 
They are able to walk, 
&c. 
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but we should use the first form in the case of a general assertion, and the 
second when the question of ability is intended to be particularly kept in view. 
We shall afterwards have occasion to notice other distinctions. 

The Saxon carman, in its more direct meaning, signified To know, and 
cunning, (which had not then a suspected character,) denoted knowledge in 
general, and, particularly, that kind which is obtained by a sound judgment 
from experience. That sort of cunning gave a superiority to its possessors 
over other minds,—thus adding an etymological confirmation of the aphorism 
that “ Knowledge is Power.” 

The imperfect tense Could is dependent, and, in its modern usage, might 
be properly termed the conditional. It asserts the possession of power at a 
specified time, but leaves us to enquire the reason why that power was, or is 
not, exerted. 

, “I could have lent you the money yesterday, but I cannot now.” 

“ I could even now give you the money, but I will not.” 

In the latter example, could appears as a present tense, and yet w r e could 
not with propriety write can. “ I can give you the money, but I will not” is a 
solecism ; because the word can denotes unlimited power, which would not be 
so if I had not the will. Could is truly contingent, for its exertion may be 
dependent on other circumstances than the will of the speaker, as in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences: 

“ I could sing a good song, if I had not such a bad cold.” 

“ I could tell you a long story, but, at present, I am too much engaged with 
other matters.” 

The Saxon magan, to be able, was more particularly allusive to physical 
than to mental power. Mighty is powerful, and might is bodily strength. 
The English derivative May denotes power to act, whether that power be in¬ 
trinsic in the actor, or derived from another. May might be by permission, 
(and indeed this is its more usual acceptation,) a circumstance which can 
never contemplates. When a person says, “ I may walk,” he announces his 
possession of a power which is left dependent on his will. “ I can w r alk” 
alludes to ability alone. “ You may do so ; I give you liberty.” “ You can 
do so; I have not the power to prevent you.” 

Might is the conditional of may, as could is of can; and may be explained 
and exemplified in a similar manner: 

“ You might do what I desire: why, then, do you not do so ?”—That is, 

“ There is nothing to hinder you from doing what I wish; why then? 
&c.” 

“I might have put a hundred guineas in my pocket, had I taken his advice,” 
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means that it was a probable event that, had I taken his advice, I should have 
gained a hundred guineas; but the expression— 

“ 1 could have put a hundred guineas into my pocket,” &c. 
reduces the probability to a certainty. 

“ May I ask you a favour ?” is equivalent to 
“ Will you permit me to ask you a favour 1” 

“ Might I ask you a favour ?” would be 
“ Am I able to ask you a favour?” 

Proverbs are the traditions of language as well as of thoughts. Thus, the 
impropriety of procrastination is expressed in the adage— 

“ He that will not when he may, may not when he will.” 

And, when we say “ Might creates right,” we assert, whether mistakenly or 
not, that, in this world, “ Right is wholly dependent on power.” 

Must expresses necessary action ; but the necessity may either be the con¬ 
sequence of outward compulsion, or of internal conviction. The German 
miissen, to be obliged (bound), is an irregular verb, having all the variety of con¬ 
jugation usually found in that language; and the Saxon most, although im¬ 
perfect, has its different tenses ; but the English must, never changes its ortho¬ 
graphy. In consequence of this defect, we can only learn, from the other 
words in the sentence, at what time the compulsion takes place. 

“ I must walk” is equivalent to “ I feel the necessity of walking,” or “ I am 
compelled to walk.” 

“I must have walked” denotes that, at some past time, I had been obliged to 
walk. “ I must walk to-morrow” foretells a future necessity : future, in con¬ 
sequence of the word to-morroiv. 

To Dare (Saxon dearrari), is to risk the exertion of an assumed but uncer¬ 
tain power, and is more appropriately connected with verbs that indicate op¬ 
position or danger:— 


“ If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surry in a wilderness.” 

The imperfect tense is Durst in all the three persons, both singular and 
plural, as “ I durst,” “ Thou durst,” “ He durst,” &c. 

When it is not employed as an auxiliary, the verb To dare is regular in the 
past as well as in the present tense, as “ I dared,” “ Thou daredst,” ** He 
dared,” &c.; but the construction of the two forms of conjugation are diffe- 
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rent. In the one case we say, “ I durst meet him/' or “ He durst meet him,” 
and in the other, “ I dared to meet him,” or “ He dared to meet him.” 

Durst is not limited, like dared, to past time, but has a contingent applica¬ 
tion, similar to that of could and might, without regard to tenses.—“ I durst as 
soon hang myself as contradict her,” might be the melancholy speech of a hen¬ 
pecked husband. 

It must have been already observed that the auxiliaries, which we have men¬ 
tioned, coalesce more closely to the infinitives that follow them than other 
verbs can be made to do: it is a distinguishing characteristic of the class. “ I 
wish to read,” “ I learn to read,” and “ I love to read,” show the manner of 
the junction of ordinary verbs ; while “ I may read,” “ I can read,” and “ I 
must read,” show that of the auxiliaries. In the former case, the to is prefixed 
to the infinitives : in the latter it is discarded. The arrangement of our lan¬ 
guage, by placing the auxiliaries before, instead of after, the principal verbs, has 
prevented that closer union which, in the form of contractions, would have 
given us moods and tenses in the shape of terminations. It is the tendency of 
all languages to combine monosyllables into polysyllables,—roots into com¬ 
pounds ; and to untie the rudely-twisted knots is the fruitless never-ending 
labour of the etymologist. 

There are a few other words which belong to an intermediate tribe between 
ordinary verbs and auxiliaries. They, too, dispense with the prefix to in their 
following infinitives ; but, being transitive, they require an interjected accusa¬ 
tive. The following are of this class: To hear, to let, to make, to feel, to see, 
and to bid. Thus : 


I felt him touch me, 
I saw him steal, 

I bade him go away. 


I heard him say so, 
I let him do it, 

I made him do it. 


There are, however, occasional deviations from this practice, especially in 
the verb To bid. Smollett writes “ He bade them to open their bundlesand 
Goldsmith, more harmoniously, 


“ Those gentler hours that plenty bade to bloom.” 


To Need, to want, or to be in want of, is akin to those above-mentioned, 
but is something different in its usage. The to of the succeeding infinitive is 
requisite in the affirmative sentence, but not in the negative. Thus we say, 
“ He needs to go,” or “ I need to gobut “ He needs not go ” or “ I need not 
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go ” when the negative intervenes. Young writers are apt to confound the 
third person - singular of this verb with the adverb Needs ; because the words 
have the same orthography : “ He must needs go ” signifies “ He must neces¬ 
sarily goa necessity, however, arising from some want, or need of his own 
rather than from outward compulsion. Shakspeare seems to consider it as 
dependent on the will: 


“ He was a foole. 

For he would needs be vertuous.” 


The extensive application of the word need, (from the slightest occasional use 
to the most urgent necessity ,) gave frequent opportunities to our great Bard for 
exhibiting his punning propensities : Thus, in Timon of Athens, 

“Oh you gods, what need we have any friends; if we should nere have need 
of ’em ? They were the most needlesse creatures living ; should we nere have 
use for ’em.” 

And again in Hamlet, 

“ And hitherto doth Love on Fortune tend, 

For who not needs shall never lacke a Frend : ' 

And who in want a hollow Friend doth try, 

Directly seasons him his Enemie.” 


OF THE FUTURE TENSE. 

When speaking of tenses we have hitherto confined ourselves to the present 
and the past. In reality there are no future actions : they exist only in antici¬ 
pation. Nevertheless, those embryo beings,—the creations of hope or of fear, 
—play a splendid part on the theatre of human thought. The past soon loses 
its interest;—the present (if there be a present) has only a momentary duration; 
and we may, truly, be said to live among the non-entities of the future. 

Actions that are to come can only be contemplated through our present 
conception of how they may be produced. All past actions are necessary, 
otherwise they would not have been ; and the thoughts, or things (termed 
causes ), which preceded and are supposed to have produced them, are left .for 
the investigation of the historian ; but, in looking forward to the future, we 
perceive nothing but causes, for there is no action previous to their ex¬ 
ertion. 

We may conceive actions to arise from three different sources; and conse¬ 
quently they are divisible into as many kinds: 
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1. Voluntary, that is, such as follow the Will of the Agent. 

2. Compulsory,—such as follow the Will, or Power, of a being different 
from the Agent. 

3. Contingent,—such as are either not referrible to any known cause, or 
which we choose to consider as simply future. 

To express these three several divisions, we make use of only two auxiliaries, 
will and shall. 

To Will (Saxon willan,) with some change of conjugation, though a little 
antiquated, still exists in our language as a regular verb. “ I will,” “ Thou 
wiliest,” “ He wills,” “We willed,” &c. express the consent, or desire, of their 
nominatives; and hence the defective auxiliary is well fitted to mark a volun¬ 
tary future. 

Shall is the Saxon scealan, to owe, or to be obliged; and therefore pro¬ 
perly applies to any prediction of a compulsory kind. In very old English, 
it was the only future auxiliary. Will being then restricted to its regular 
meaning. 

So far all is well, but how, with only these two words, will and shall, can we 
designate an act which is purely contingent, —a simple future ? The Germans 
use the verb werden, to become, for that purpose. It is equivalent to the 
Saxon weorthan; but that verb, (unless perhaps in some anomalous usages of 
the word were,) has not reached our times. Accordingly, by means of a few 
dexterous manoeuvres, which puzzle the brains of the Scots and Irish, we have 
contrived to make will and shall answer all the three divisions of futurity. 
With regard to which of the two shall, in any particular case, become a simple 
future, our choice is founded on the following principles :— 

1. Knowing little of the will, or determination, of others, we denote their 
contingent actions by will, and their compulsory ones by shall. 

2. Knowing our own will, we denote our voluntary actions by will and our 
contingent actions by shall. 

3. When we would express our own necessary actions, we use a periphrasis, 
such as “ I shall be forced ,” or “ I shall be obliged ” to do such a thing: or, 
changing the verb, we say “ I must do it” or “ I am obliged (or forced) to do 
it.” 

4. When we would express the voluntary actions of others, we lay an em¬ 
phasis on the word will, and say “ You will do it;” or we use such pro¬ 
phetical phrases as “ You will surely do so,” “ I am convinced that he will do 
so,” &c. 

5. Should and Would are the conditionals of shall and will, and follow 
similar rules of construction. Should is sometimes used unconditionally, and 
is then equivalent to ought. Would is also used in the same manner, and then 
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signifies wish . “ I should have done that ” signifies “ I ought to have done 

that;” and “ I would that you were wise ” is equivalent to “ I wish that you 
were wise.” In these usages, should and would cease to be conditionals. 

The preceding principles are, probably, unexceptionable, but they are too 
general to be easily referred to, in particular instances. The choice between 
shall and will depends so much upon the intention of the speaker, that it is 
scarcely possible to teach a foreigner to distinguish their usage : for even our 
best writers must be sometimes in fault, seeing that they are not always uni¬ 
form in their practice. Nevertheless, an attention to accuracy in the use of 
those words is of the utmost importance; for, on the nice discrimination of 
the signs of the future tense, much of the precision and elegance of com¬ 
position depends. As, in incurable diseases, the prescriptions are always 
most numerous and generally specifics, so, on this subject, every grammarian 
has promulgated his own infallible instructions; and we have now before us a 
work, devoted entirely to shall and will, containing no fewer than thirty-five 
Rules, with numerous observations and examples upon each. However cor¬ 
rect these may be, (and we believe that they are correct,) they defeat their 
purpose by their multiplicity. Mr. Brightland’s Rule (from the Latin of Dr. 
Wallis) has the advantage of being easily retained in the memory; but it is not 
sufficiently comprehensive : 

“ In the First Person, simply, shall foretels; 

In will, a threat, or else a promise, dwells ; 

Shall, iu the Second and the Third, does threat: 

Will, simply, then foretells the future feat.” 

When it is said that will, in the first person either promises, or threatens, it is 
understood only in its combination with other words, or from its known con¬ 
nexion with other circumstances. The will or desire of the speaker is all that is 
expressed in the simple sentence, and this will may promise a favour or threaten 
a punishment; for we never use will in the first person without assuming that 
we hate power. Shall, in the second and third person, also presumes the 
power of compulsion; for it would be absurd to say “ You shall," or “ He 
shall" act in a certain manner, if we had no power to enforce obedience: it 
would be an empty threat. 

When we would employ shall and will as interrogatories, we find, by a little 
attention, that the choice for the different futures depends on the same prin¬ 
ciples as in direct assertions. The expected answer ought always to be made 
by the same auxiliary with which the question is asked ; and the answer will 
immediately determine the choice. Thus, “ When shall we meet again ?” is 
to be answered by “ We shall meet again” (at such a time). Had the reply 
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been “ We will meet again” (at such a time) it would have expressed the will, 
or desire, of meeting, which was no part of the question. Again, “ Shall your 
brother be in town to-morrow ?” The answer, if in terms of the question, must 
either be “ He shall ” or ** He shall not,” which, in either case, would imply 
compulsion; and, therefore, if it were not intended to exercise power over this 
brother, the question should have been put, as well as answered, by will. “ Shall 
I have my money to-morrow” is proper ; and the answer may be “ You shall," 
which is & promise of payment. “ Shall I call upon you to-morrow” is a sub¬ 
stitution of shall for may; or the sentence may be considered as elliptical, in 
place of “ Shall I (be allowed to) call upon you to-morrow?” or, in other 
words, “ Will you allow me to call upon you to-morrow ?” “ Shall I help you 
to a cup of tea ?” “ May I help you to a cup of tea ?” and “ Will you allow me ' 
to help you to a cup of tea ?” are spoken indiscriminately. The etiquette of 
polished society has prescribed laws to these and other colloquial phrases with 
which written language, in general, has nothing to do. The Scotch mode of 
expression “ Will I call upon you ?” or “Will I help you?” is, however, un¬ 
questionably, erroneous. It would signify “ Am I willing to do so ?” which is 
not, probably, the meaning of the speaker. 

We shall now proceed to give some miscellaneous examples of the appli¬ 
cation of these troublesome auxiliaries; but, previously, we beg the reader’s 
attention to the following Rule, which embraces the whole of the subject; and, 
being of easy application, will be convenient for referring to in our explanatory 
remarks: 


GENERAL RULE. 

If the speaker is the nominative to the verb, and also determines its accom¬ 
plishment ;—or, if he is neither the nominative to the verb nor determines its 
accomplishment,—the proper auxiliary is will :—in every other case it is 

SHALL. 


Miscellaneous Examples. 

“ I will speak.” Here I is the nominative and also determines the act to 
speak, which therefore requires will. Had the speaker simply declared the act 
as a future, without alluding to his determination, the phrase should have been 
“ I shall speak.” 

“ He says that James will be hanged.” This is a compound sentence, and 
will be better understood by reversing the clauses thus: “ James will be hanged, 
—he says that.” We have then only to consider the simple sentence, “James 
will be hanged,” in which James is the nominative, but the speaker is not 
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James, neither does he determine James’s death ; and, therefore, according to 
the Rule, will is the proper auxiliary. Had the speaker been a judge, and pro¬ 
nouncing his fiat from the judgment seat, he would, then, have determined 
James’s death, and the expression would have been “ He says that, James 
shall be hanged.” 

“ My master desires me to tell you that,—he will call upon you to-morrow.” 
Here it is the servant (not the master) who speaks ; and he is neither the nomi¬ 
native of the verb call, nor possessed of power over the action ; will is, there¬ 
fore, the proper auxiliary. 

“ Thou shalt not steal.” Here the speaker is not the nominative, but he de¬ 
termines the verb, which, in consequence, requires shalt. Shall and Must are 
often, erroneously, considered as synonymous. They have nevertheless dis¬ 
tinct meanings. “You must not steal” is an imperious moral precept, for 
which different reasons may be assigned ; but “ You shall not steal” is a man¬ 
date independent of any regard to the crime, and assumes that the speaker will 
exercise his power, either in preventing, or in punishing. When the latter is 
in view, the penal clause is frequently added, as, “ Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain” 

Speaking of the defender of a fortress, it may be said, “ He will die rather 
than surrender,” which, by Dr. Wallis’s Rule, would be ungrammatical, because 
will is here in the third person, and, nevertheless, is not a simple future; but, 
according to the preceding General Rule, it is good English : for “the speaker 
is neither the nominative to the verb nor determines its accomplishment.” “ He 
shall die, &c.” would express a determination in the speaker to put the governor 
to death, should he attempt to surrender the fortress. 

The solemn and the poetical styles have generally been said to be excepted 
from the ordinary rules, in the use of these auxiliaries: but this we believe, 
in most cases if not all, to be a misapprehension. The spirit of enthusiasm 
views the future as if it were present. The threatenings of the Bard and 
the denunciations of the Prophet, though derived from different sources, 
have a similarity of manner. The language too has the same name : it is that 
of Inspiration. 

When we look at the phraseology of ordinary life, we perceive no compulsive 
act unassociated with the agent that compels. If the judge say “ the man shall 
die,” we know that it is in consequence of the fiat of the speaker that the man 
is to suffer death ; but the predictions of the prophet, or the poet, although they 
are equally absolute, suppose no energy inherent in the speaker: he is the real 
or the imaginary representative of a superior being in whose name he speaks. 

k 
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That being is shrouded in darkness. Unseen and unapproachable, his will is 
inexorable and his fiat irrevocable ; and hence it is that denunciations of the 
future are so often allied to the sublime. The following examples will explain 
what we have now stated : 

/ - 

** Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : 

A virgin shall conceive,—a virgin bear a son ! 

From Jesse’s root, behold a branch arise 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies. 

TV ajtherial spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 

And on its top descends the mystic dove. 

• * * * 

The sick and weak, the healing plant shall aid. 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crime shall cease and ancient fraud shall fail; 

• Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend.” 

Pope . 

\ 

The contingent future in the third person is marked by will; but these are, 
obviously, necessary futures, determined by a power known to the Bard, but not 
described. Shall is also understood in many of the lines where the verse pre¬ 
vents its insertion. 

Mr. Day puts the following prediction in the mouth of his “Dying Negro:” 

“ The time shall come, the fated hour is nigh. 

When guiltless blood shall penetrate the sky. 

Amid these horrors, and involving night, 

Prophetic visions flash before my sight; 

Eternal Justice wakes, and in their turn 

' The vanquished triumph, and the victors mourn ! 

*' * • * * 

Then the stern Genius of my native land, 

With delegated vengeance in his hand, 

Shall raging cross the troubled seas, and pour 
The plagues of Hell on yon devoted shore. 

What tides of ruin mark his ruthless way 1 
How shriek the Fiends exulting o’er their prey !” 

In the preceding lines, the necessary futures, expressed by shall, are conse¬ 
quent upon the will of “ Eternal Justice,” who holds in her hands the links of 
a dependent chain. The “ Fiends,” as executioners, are incited by the “ Genius 
of Africa,” who is, himself, only the “ delegated” minister of vengeance; and, 
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hence, it is properly said that he “ shall raging cross the seas,”—not that he 
will; which latter would have been the auxiliary, had the Genius been the 
primary agent in pouring the torrent of desolation. 

Past actions are always necessary; and we may view an action as past, 
although, in reality, it is yet indeterminate : in which case, we use shall in the 
third person, as if the will of the agents were to have no influence. Thus we 
may say of a candidate : “ If he shall be elected, he will do his duty to his con¬ 
stituents ; that is, “ Grant this,—He shall be elected,” and, this being* done, I 
assert that, —“ He will do his duty to his constituents.” Thus also in Rowe’s 
Lucan: 

“Cccsar is all things in himself alone, 

The silent Court is but a looker on; 

With humble votes, obedient they agree. 

To what their mighty Subject shall decree : 

Whether a King, or God, he will be fear’d. 

If royal thrones, or altars, shall be rear’d.” 

The Author of the “ Observations on Shall and Will,” formerly mentioned, 
has extracted the following paragraph, from the Spectator, which, he says, 
points to no ** particular time, past, present, or to come.” 

“ There is indeed something very barbarous and inhuman in the ordinary 
scribblers of lampoons. An innocent young lady shall be exposed for an un¬ 
happy feature. A father of a family turned to ridicule, for some domestic 
calamity. A wife be made uneasy all her life, for a misinterpreted word or 
action. Nay, a good, a temperate and a just man, shall be put out. of counte¬ 
nance by the representation of these qualities, &c.” 

These are all suppositions, and were we to preface each of them by the words 
“ Let us suppose that,” or others of a similar import, they would be so many 
necessary futures,—necessary in consequence of the supposition. 

Actions, or results, that are unknown are equally contingent, in the mind of 
the speaker, whether they are imagined to exist in the past, the present, or the 
future; and, hence, he often makes use of the same forms of expression. Thus 
we say of a ship that “ she will have completed her voyage before now;” or, of 
an absent friend, that “ He will perhaps, at this moment, be reading my letter.” 
“ You will have seeti my last publication.” “ You will, no doubt, be surprized 
that I have not written to you.” 

We have said that the errors in the use of shall and zeill are more generally- 
found among the Scotch and Irish ; and, in fact, the influence of early habits is 
so powerful that their most correct writers have occasional slips of this kind. 
The following are prominent examples : 
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“ Without having attended to this, we will [shall] be at a loss in understand¬ 
ing several passages of the Classics, which relate to the public speaking, and 
the theatrical entertainments, of the ancients.” Blair's Lectures. 

“ In the Latin language, there are no two words we would [should] more 
readily take to be synonymous, than amare and deligere." Ibid. 

“This we know well, that in every period of life, the path of happiness. 
shall [will] be found steep and arduous; but swift and easy the descent to 
ruin.” Blair's Sermons. 

“ If they act well, they know, that in such a parliament, they will [shall] be 
supported against any intrigue ; if they act ill, they know that no intrigue can 
protect them.” Burke. 

“ If I draw a catgut, or any other cord, to a great length between my fingers, 
I will [shall] make it smaller than it was before.” Goldsmith. 

There is a species of future which we may mention in this place. It links 
itself more intimately with the present; but, often, leads to expressions that 
are ungrammatical, and seldom to such as are elegant. It is a sort of trans¬ 
lation of the Latin participle futurus, (going to be,) usually rendered by the 
Gallicism about to be;—the notification of what metaphysicians would call an 
incipient existence. “ I am about to marry” denotes that I am on the very point 
(au bout , French,) of the act of marrying. “ I am going to marry” asserts that 
I have proceeded so far on my journey to perform that action. These modi¬ 
fications of the verb may be made through all its tenses, and, thereby, con¬ 
stitute an addition to the forms of Conjugation that are usually exhibited in 
Grammars. It may be termed the “ Immediate Future.” The French have a 
similar link between the past and the present by means of the verb venir, to 
come, as,— Je viens de le quitter , I have just left him ; literally “ I come from 
quitting him.” 

The English conjugation is as follows : 


I am going to marry, 
Thou art going to marry, 
He is going to marry, 


I am about to marry. 
Thou art about to marry, 
He is about to marry. 



It were useless to dwell upon the import of these several phrases. Their 
meaning will be obvious to an Englishman; and a foreigner, in order to 
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understand them, would require to have them translated into his native 
tongue. 

We noticed, in the outset, the abuse to which these expressions are pecu¬ 
liarly liable. It arises, chiefly, from considering the words about and going as 
superfluous, and, in consequence, dismissing them from -the sentences to 
which they necessarily belong. “ I am to marry” is neither future nor pre¬ 
sent. To marry is the name of the action, and we might as well say “ I ain 
marriage .” “ I am to be married to-morrow” is a confused junction of the 

future with the present, and would be much more clearly expressed by the 
words “ I shall be married to-morrow.” It may be said that good writers 
never fall into such mistakes ; but the following sentence is evidence to the 
contrary: 

“ Of the general characters of style, I am afterwards to discourse; but it 
will be necessary to begin with examining the more simple qualities ' it; 
from the assemblage of which, its more complex denominations, in a great 
measure, result.” Blair's Lectures. 

Once for all, we request that the Reader will not accuse us of the futile 
design to depreciate the merits of the Writers whose mistakes we quote. 
Those vessels that float unhurt along the stream of time are best fitted to 
mark the rock to which they have approached too near. . Scotticisms are very 
venial faults in the court of Apollo ; and the etiquette, usually observed to¬ 
wards living authors, has alone prevented us from lighting our beacon at a 
luminary which still gladdens the nation, by continually adding to the stock 
of its harmless enjoyments. 


OF MOODS. 

The manner in which a state, or action is enunciated, is called the Mode or 
Mood of the Verb. Thus, a simple affirmation is termed the Indicative 
Mood, and a dependent one is the Subjunctive. If it is in the form of a 
command, it is the Imperative ; —if expressed as a wish, it is the Optative. 
The verb itself,—the mere name of the state, or act, is the Infinitive Mood, 
which we have already examined. It is, however, only when any mode of 
expression is represented by a change in the orthography of the verb that it 
has properly, in a grammatical sense, the name of Mood, otherwise the 
Moods would be as numerous as the passions of the mind. The mood of the 
speaker’s thought is, generally, better indicated by tone and gesture than by 
any means that written characters can convey. 

The Indicative Mood is common to all languages. The Latin has the Sub¬ 
junctive and Imperative, and the Greek, in addition, has an Optative Mood. 
The French, Spanish, German, and, we believe, most modern languages, have 
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also a Subjunctive Mood, under which form other modes of expression are 
arranged ; but the English Verb has no changes of orthography different from 
the few formerly mentioned ; ' and all the modifications of mind are left to be 
expressed by the auxiliaries can, could , may , might. See. already explained. 
Nevertheless, although the principal verb remains unaltered, there are certain 
arrangements of these auxiliaries which have rendered it a matter of doubt, in 
attending to the practice of our best writers, whether or not the English tongue 
possesses a Subjunctive Mood. To have an unsettled Syntax is derogatory 
to the character of a language ; and, as our grammarians have hitherto failed 
to produce uniformity on this subject, we cannot pass it over without parti¬ 
cular notice. 

A subjunctive (or subjoined) clause, is that part of a sentence which is de¬ 
pendent on what either precedes, or follows, it. Thus: 

“ I did these things, that he might understand me.” 

“ I.have written him a letter, lest he shouldforget .” 

The clauses in these sentences might be reversed : 

“ That he might understand me, I did these things.” 

“ Lest he should forget, I have written him a letter.” 

But, however they may be arranged, the verbs to understand and to forget 
would, in some languages, have a different termination from what they have 
in the Indicative, or independent , state; and such termination would incorpo¬ 
rate (though imperfectly) the meanings which we have here expressed by the 
separate words might and should. We say imperfectly, because the Subjunc¬ 
tive affix only denotes dependency in general,—the shades of which are dis¬ 
tinguished by means of the auxiliaries might, should, would, and could. 

The Subjunctive Future, of English grammarians, refers solely to contin¬ 
gencies ; for it declares that a state, or action, will follow, provided another, 
which is also named, shall take place. Thus : 

“ I shall be glad to see him, if he will call upon me.” 

The latter member of this sentence is said to be in the Subjunctive, or Con¬ 
ditional Mood, because it is on this subjoined condition that the prediction 
“ I shall be glad to see him” depends. It is not, however, necessary that the 
condition should be literally subjoined; for it may precede, in the present 
example, with equal propriety, as : 

“ If he will call upon me, I shall be glad to see him.” 

In languages that have a regular change of termination of the verb, in the 
several tenses and persons of this mood, words corresponding with will call 
have, as before mentioned, another form, whereas this does not differ from the 
Indicative “You will calif but it is a general practice in English to dismiss 
the Auxiliary from the Subjunctive Verb, leaving the Infinitive only. Thus: 

** If he call upon me, I shall be glad to see him.” 
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Where no doubt is implied, the Subjunctive form is laid aside, and the 
sentence is put in the Indicative, as simply declaratory. As: 

“ When he calls on me, I shall be glad to see him.” 

It is here taken for granted that he is to call; and it is at the when, or time, 
at which he calls that “ I shall be glad to see him.” Again : 

“ When the sky falls we shall catch Larks,” is in the Indicative Mood, and 
in the present tense ; for we transport ourselves, in imagination, to a future 
period, when the falling of the sky and the catching of the larks will be pre¬ 
sent and simultaneous actions: but were we to consider the event of this sup¬ 
posed phenomenon to be uncertain the sentence would be Subjunctive. As: 

“ If the sky fall, we shall catch larks.” 

In this case there are two futures: the first being uncertain, the Infinitive, 
to fall, is written without any preceding auxiliary,—but the latter, though pro¬ 
visional, is a direct assertion, and is, therefore, putin the Indicative, u We shall 
catch.” 

“Whether he run east or west, he will certainly be overtaken.” That is, 
“ Though he run east, he will be overtaken,” and “ Though he run west, 
he will be overtaken.” The direction in which he will run is uncertain, and 
has, on that account, the subjunctive form, the Infinitive run not being pre¬ 
ceded by any other verb. This elision of the auxiliary is not however neces¬ 
sary. It may be inserted if we choose, and the only reason why it is not 
always so (and it is the case with every elision) is that the idea can be equally 
well understood without it. The following are examples in both ways: 

* 

“ If, in some future year, the foe shall land 
His hostile legions on Britannia’s strand, 

May she not, then, th’ alarum sound in vain, 

Nor miss her banish’d thousands from the plain.” 

Hon . H, Erskine. 


“ Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlook’d for, if she comes at all. 

But, if the purchase cost so dear a price 
As soothing Folly, or exalting Vice; 

Oh ! if the Muse must flatter lawless sway. 

And follow still where Fortune leads the way ; 

Or, if no basis bear my rising name, 

But the fallen ruins of another’s fame ;— 

Then teach me, Heaven, to scorn the guilty bays. 
Drive from my breast the wretched lust of praise,” 

Pope . 
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The first couplet of the latter example is in the Indicative form, because the 
thought is general, without reference to future time ; and, therefore, we have 
comes after the conjunction if although against the Rules of ordinary Gram¬ 
mars. 

The difference, then, between the construction of an Indicative and that of 
a Subjunctive clause, in the future tense, is that, in the former, the verb must 
always be preceded by an auxiliary, and that, in the latter, the auxiliary [shall 
or wilt] may be inserted or not, as we please : and the sole rule of distinction 
depends upon the intended meaning of the speaker, as derivable from the 
general drift of the sentence. 

Thus much for the future tense; we shall now inquire, whether, or not, there 
exists a present tense in the English Subjunctive Mood ; and, for this purpose, 
we shall begin with the verb To Love, on which so many changes have been 
rung through all the languages of Europe. According to Lowth and his fol¬ 
lowers, the present tense of the Subjunctive is as under : 


Plural. 


Singular. 


1. If I love, 

2. If thou love, 

3. If he or she love, 


1. If we love, 

2. If ye ox you love, 

3. If they love. 


where (say they) the place of the if may be supplied by “ any other conjunction 
proper for the Subjunctive Mood.” 

We may observe, in the outset; that it is only in the second and third per¬ 
sons singular that this Subjunctive differs from the Indicative “ I love, Thou 
lovest, He loves, See.” Let us then endeavour to form a dependent sentence, 
in the present tense, so as we may discover in what this difference consists: 

“ If he love her, he should [ought to] marry her.” 

In this sentence, the verb love appears in the Infinitive, and, consequently, as 
in the case of future subjunctives, an auxiliary may be understood as preceding 
it. But, the clause being in the present tense, that auxiliary must be the verb 
To do, and therefore, we may complete the sentence thus: 

“ If he does love her, he should marry her.” 

This, however, brings us back to the Indicative, and we might as well have said, 

“ If he loves her, he should marry her.” 

Again, “ If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.” That is, if meant to be in 
the present tense, “ If thine eye does offend thee, pluck it out;” but as it is here 
given, it may be altogether future ; and (as is probable from the context) may 
mean generally, 

“ If thiue eye shall offend thee, then pluck it out.” 
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The sentence “ If thou love me, keep my commandments” is liable to the 
same uncertainty; and, in general, while the Indicative form is clearly ex¬ 
pressive of the idea, the elision of the es, or est, does, or doth, is almost always 
productive of ambiguity. 

By these and other considerations, we are persuaded that we should never 
have found a present Subjunctive in our language, had it not arisen from a 
peculiarity in the conjugation of the Substantive Verb To be. The Indicative 
had at one period a double form, which is thus given by Ben Jonson in his 
Grammar, published in 1640: 


I am 
Thon art 
He is 


Present Tense. 

We are or I bee We be 

Ye are Thou beest* Ye be 

They are lie beeth* They be. 


Past Tense, 

I was We were or I were 

Thou wast Ye were Thou wert 

He was They were He were 


We were 
Ye were 
They were. 


Jonson’s partiality for the classic tongues is well known,—his “ learned sock” 
is proverbial; and yet, notwithstanding those varieties of the Verb, he never 
speaks of a Subjunctive Mood : on the contrary, when quoting an example, 
which we should be apt to consider as a'Subjunctive, he resolves it by stating 
that it contains an Infinitive whose governing verb is understood. 

Adelnng tells us that the Substantive Verb is regular in the languages of 
Mexico and Peru. It is seldom so in other tongues. The Saxons (for they 
were different tribes) had two Infinitives, beon and zvesan; and the modern 
English appears to be a mixture of these with some other Conjugations. Be 
and been are from the first; was and wast belong to the second ; wert and were 
seem more allied to the Danish vcere ; while am, art, is, and are would claim 
a different origin. Dr. Wallis, whose “ Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae” 
was first printed in 1653, differs little from Jonson. “ This verb,” says he, 
“ is sufficiently anomalous, and has in fact a double form. 


In the Present,^ 

In the Preteritef 
Imperfect, \ 


am, art, is, —plural are. 
be, be'st, be, —plural be. 
was, wast, was, —plural were, 
zvere, wert, were, —plural were. 


* We may add to this that I bee, Thou bee, and He bee, were also written ; although both those 
singulars had become obsolete in the time of Jonson. 

1 
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“ The first form, as well in the present as in the preterite, is chiefly used 
wherever the Latins would put the Indicative Mood ;—the second, almost 
always in other cases.” Here we discover the earliest dawnings of a Sub¬ 
junctive; for it was then not only unstable in its usage, but had not even 
acquired the name. 

Having, accidentally, got two Indicative forms of the Verb To Be, Gram¬ 
marians, when language came to be more critically investigated, endeavoured 
to discriminate between them; and (as is practised with all words that are 
originally synonymous) they wished to assign to each its peculiar province. 
Hence arose the imperfect attempts at a present Subjunctive;—we say im¬ 
perfect, because there is no case in which the Indicative form would be 
ungrammatical. Besides, such phrases as “ If I be? “ If thou be? “ If I love? 
“ If thou love? &c. are perpetually in danger of being mistaken for futures, 
where the words be, love, &c. are undoubtedly Infinitives. On the other hand, 
if the word be is merely considered as a substitute for am, art, is, and are, it 
ceases to be a Subjunctive. 

The translators of the authorized version of the Bible have tended, by their 
example, to continue this use of be in the present tense: 

“ If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 

If, (as we shall afterwards find) is equivalent to give, allow or grant ; and, 
supplying the necessary auxiliaries, we shall have, 

“ Granting that thou shouldst be the Son of God, command that these stones 
shall be made bread.” , 

Turn it as we will, there appears a kind of obscure future in the first be, unless 
we understand it as synonymous with art. In this latter case the sentence 
would be clear, and so it ought to have been written even as an accurate 
translation : for the corresponding Greek verb is in the Indicative Mood, and 
is so rendered by Wiclif: 

“ Yf thou art goddis son seye that these stones be maad looves.” 

The use of be in the present tense, throughout the Scriptures, is extremely 
irregular; being in many cases, a present Indicative common to all the persons 
singular and plural, and in others, a pure Infinitive, an auxiliary verb being 
understood. The following examples are taken from the Book of Job : 

“There the wicked cease from troubling; and there the weary be [are] at rest.” 

“ Call now, if there be [are] any that will answer thee.” 

“ If I be [am] wicked, wliy then labour I in vain ?” 

“And if it be [is] not so now, who will make me a lyar?” 

“ If his children [shall?] be multiplied, it is for the sword.” 

“ If thou sinnest, what doest thou against him? or if thy transgressions be 
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multiplied, what doest thou unto him ? If thou be righteous, what givest thou 
him ? or what receivelh he of thine hand ?” 

The last example is rather confused, according to our present ideas of moods 
and tenses : and the following written by one who made language his particu¬ 
lar study seems also liable to objection : 

“ But I must observe, in the next place, that, although this part of stile 
merit attention, and be a very proper object of science and rule; although 
much of the beauty of composition depends on Figurative Language ; yet we 
must beware of imagining that it depends solely, or even, chiefly, upon such 
language.” Blair's Lectures. 

We come now to what is termed the past tense of the Subjunctive Mood, 
because it is formed by means of the past tenses of the Auxiliary Verbs. As 
in the preceding case, the Verb to be performs a principal part; and, having 
also two sets of the singular, in the past tense, one of these is exclusively ap¬ 
propriated to the Indicative, and the other to those Conditional phrases of 
which we are about to speak. 

I was , Thou ivast or wert ; and He, She, or It was, are then Indicatives ; and 
I were, thou wert, and He, She, or It were , are. Conditionals, or (as they are 
usually called) Subjunctives. In the other Verbs there is no such distinction. 

In future Contingencies we suppose that a State, or Action, shall exist; and, 
on that supposition, predict another State, or Action, as a Consequence. 

In present Contingencies we predict, or assert, a Consequence of a State, or 
Action, which may be now in existence. 

In past Contingencies (if the phrase is not a contradiction in terms) we 
imagine a State, or Action, which might have been ; and then assert another 
State, or Action, which, we say, xeould have followed, as a consequence, had 
our previous supposition existed. Thus in the following, 

“ If I had taken his advice, I should have been wiser,” though both parts of the 
sentence are in the past tense, the one is the consequence of the other. The 
introductory conjunction is not requisite in such sentences ; for that now given 
would have been as intelligibly and perhaps more elegantly written thus, 

“ Had I taken his advice, I should have been wiser.” 

Again: 

“ Could I have foreseen what was to happen, I might (or should) have been 
better prepared.” 

This is in the Subjunctive form, but were we to say 

“ I could not foresee what was to happen, and therefore I was not suffici¬ 
ently prepared,” 

we should have the same thought in the Indicative. 
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■ had I not been prevented.” 


When treating of the Auxiliary-Verbs, we mentioned that Could and Might, 
the past tenses of Can and May, have the effect of Conditionals. Should and 
Would, the ancient past tenses of Shall and Will, are also Conditionals. The 
following investigation will show how they all become so. 

It is to be observed that neither of the words could, might, should, or would, 
express a past action. They merely denote a state of the mind of the agent at 
some past period. He was able, he had power, he was obligated, or, he was 
willing to act as the conjoined Verb specified ; and why did he not do so ? The 
reason is to be found either in the preceding, or the succeeding part of the 
sentence. 

“ I could have done it,* 

“ I might have done it, i 
“ I should have done it, 

“ I would have done it,. 

Or, transposing the clauses, 

“ Had I not been prevented, I could, might, should, or would have done it.” 
Nevertheless, these sentences are all in the Indicative Mood. They are de¬ 
clarations of things that are past. They are four plain and independent asser¬ 
tions : The state of mind, and th e action o/’hinderance are both determined. 

“ I was able to have done it, 

“ I had it in my power to have done it, 

“ I was obligated to have done it, 

“ I was willing to have done it, 

Could, might, should and would are then Conditionals from their significa¬ 
tions alone, and Conditionals are much akin to Subjunctives; but it is only 
when the dependent clause of a sentence is necessarily expressed by forms of 
the Verbs, different from what are used in the Indicative, that it constitutes a 
different Mood. This is the case in many other tongues, but there is no 
choice in English ; because there is no double Conjugation in the language, 
except in the verb to be. The past tense of the Subjunctive must, therefore, 
rest altogether on the distinction between was and were, in the first and third 
persons singular, where alone they are distinguished ; for, in the second per¬ 
son, “Thou wert” is as generally employed in the Indicative as “Thou wast,” 
and is daily becoming more so. The second person with thou, is almost 
wholly in the hands of the poets; and “ thou wast ” has rather an inharmo¬ 
nious sound. Pope and Addison wrote “ thou wert;” and Milton and Dry- 
den used the words indifferently. Wert, in the Indicative, has also the autho¬ 
rity of Dr. Johnson, which, if not great • among grammarians, is powerful 
among the people. “ I were,” and “She, He, or It were,” are then the only 
past tenses in the English language that can be distinguished from the Indi- 
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cative; but these materials, scanty as they are, might be formed into a sepa¬ 
rate mood: and the question is, has such a mood been generally recognized 
by good writers, or, is it merely a manufacture of the Grammars of modern 
times ? 

We believe that the two conjugations of the Substantive Verb have long 
tempted classical scholars to separate them into Indicative and Subjunctive 
Moods; but the practice, both in spoken and written language, has been 
against this distinction; so that phrases really subjunctive strike the reader as 
uncommon, and appear either as the composition of a pedant, or of one whose 
knowledge of English has been gathered from grammars rather than from 
general reading. Indeed, our most approved authors have, in this respect, 
violated every rule now laid down for the instruction of youth. It is to the 
translators of the authorized version of the Bible that we have chiefly to attribute 
the anxiety to encumber our language with moods. In the modern translations 
from the French, we observe numerous idioms which we term Gallicisms ; and 
the Bible abounds, in a similar manner, with Latinisms and Grecisms. It is 
almost exclusively in the Scriptures that we have to look for examples of the 
Subjunctive; and most of those are plainly erroneous if tried by any modern 
rule. Besides, they are so contradictory, that, were we to manufacture a 
Grammar from that translation alone, as has been done in the Gothic from 
the mutilated Gospels of Ulphilas, we should strive in vain to discover a regu¬ 
lar Subjunctive. * • 

Lowth, whose Grammar has been plundered by many of his successors 
without being improved, seems to have been very doubtful concerning this 
mood. He cites several examples, most of which, he acknowledges, would 
have been better put in the Indicative. From the few to which he does not 
himself object we extract the following : 

“ Whether it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.” 1 Cor. xv. 11. 

Here the word were is certainly not in the Indicative form; but, arranged 
as the sentence is, how could was have been substituted? Two pronouns, (I 
and they) the one singular and the other plural, are referred separately, by 
means of the distributive whether, to the same verb, were, and there was no 
escape from the blundering construction, but by violating one of the best 
acknowledged rules of Grammar. 

It would seem, from other quotations given-by the Doctor, that “ He were” 
and “ He was” had once been written indifferently, and that they were merely 
duplicates of the past Indicative. Thus : 

“ Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience, by the things which he 
suffered.” Heb. v. 8. 

“ Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.” 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
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If then were, in the first and third persons singular, is not a Subjunctive, it 
may be asked, why has it retained its place in the language? We answer that 
it has another usage, which is very general, but has been less investigated. 


OF CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

. i • r ■ ■ 

It must have been observed that Conditional sentences are often prefaced by 
if, or though, which in grammars are usually noted as the signs (if not the 
governing causes) of the Subjunctive. These words are placed in the list of 
Conjunctions; and, however 'obvious it may now appear, we believe that Mr. 
Tooke was the first to discover that they were Verbs. ’ «■**•• 

If is the imperative of the Saxon gifan, to give, grant, or allow, and has 
come down through the stages of gefyef, and yf. The Scotch is gif, and in 
some counties gin, with the hard g : the former is give and the latter gien, a 
contraction of given. “ If it exist ” is then equivalent to “ Give, grant, or 
allow, that the thing does exist.” 

Though (the Scotch guttural thoch, sometimes pronounced thof) is the im¬ 
perative of the Saxon thafian, to allow, grant, or permit. Although is grant¬ 
ing all ; —the whole of what we speak. 

If and though have, therefore, similar origins, and are generally con¬ 
founded ; but a distinction is preserved among accurate writers. “ If he do” 
is “ granting that he shall’ do.” “ Though he ‘do” is “ notwithstanding he should 
do.” In the former case I shall act because something is done ; in the latter, 
without regard to, or even in opposition to, that doing. “ I will do so if you 
oppose me” means that I will do so, only if you shall object. “ I will do so 
though you oppose me” is I will do it in spite of your opposition. 

There is a peculiar usage of the past tense to which If, or Though, is often 
prefixed that, in the hands of some grammarians, might be raised to the dignity 
of a mood. This usage is generally applied to Conditional sentences, and, in 
so far is similar to the Conditional tenses of the French ; but it includes other 
applications which those tenses are not accustomed to designate. The 
English past tense is imperfect and merely marks continued state or action, 
without any other regard to time than that it should be previous to any other 
time of which we may speak. “ I had” affirms that I was in possession of 
the thing spoken of at a certain time now past. “ If I had” is a conditional, 
and leaves us to guess what did or would happen in consequence of that sup¬ 
position’s being granted, or allowed. “ If I had struck him,' I could not have 
been blamed, considering the provocation,” is a conditional phrase in the past 
tense. “ If I had money I would pay my debts” is a present Conditional; 
but the times of the two verbs are successive, the wish to pay being subsequent 
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to the having of the money. “ If I had had the money I would have paid my 
debts” carries the condition back to a time that does not now exist. “ If I 
durst speak 1 could unfold a tale” and “ If I durst have spoken I could have 
unfolded a tale” are similar examples. Allow, grant, or any other request or 
command of a similar signification, may take place of the though or if.\ and 
even all of them may be dispensed with by placing the verb before its nomi¬ 
native, that is, in the Imperative form, the ordinary way in which a command, 
or request, is written. Thus : “ Had he the money he would pay his debts.” 
“ Did you behave as you ought no one would complain.” Although hypo¬ 
thetical sentences are usually formed by means of the auxiliary verbs, they are 
not necessarily so. The past tense of other verbs may be transposed into 
a present without such assistance. Thus : “ If he loved me as much as I 
do him we might both be happier than we are.” “ If he had loved me he 
would not have deserted me.” — “ Though he used me ill I did not 
complain.” “Though he used me ill I would not complain.” The latter 
sentence might be as well, or perhaps better, expressed by “ Though he were 
to use me ill I would not complain;” and we shall find that were often 
produces an elegant variety in English composition. It is this form only of 
the past tense which is employed when the Substantive Verb is necessary to 
produce present Conditionals. Thus: Were he to reflect upon his own 

faults, he would not be so ready to quarrel with those of his neighbours.” 
Here were is certainly the past tense, and yet the action is still unexerted. In 
the language of the schoolmen, we foresee the future without determining its 
accomplishment; 

Comparative states of existence are expressed in the same manner as Con¬ 
ditionals. The past tenses of the Auxiliary Verbs are likewise rendered pre¬ 
sent, or predictive of the future; because such comparisons naturally include 
the idea of succession, although the latter may not depend upon what pre¬ 
cedes. “I would rather go to Paris than to Amsterdam” intimates that of 
the two journeys I choose the former in the first instance, and the latter after¬ 
wards, if I must perform both. Milton’s Satan thought it “ better to reign in 
hell than serve in heaven;” that is, of the two states, which are both placed 
before us in imagination, he preferred the former. The import of the word 
than (or then ) will be more clearly elucidated when we speak of the other 
Adverbs. The following are additional examples of the comparison,of verbal 
clauses: .... 

“ He would sooner have died than have consented ;” that is, it was his de¬ 
termination. 

“ He would sooner die than consent;” that is, it is his determination. 

“ He will sooner die than consentthat is, it is his known determination. 
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“ He should rather have died than have consented that is, he ought rather 
to have died. 

“ He should rather die than consent;” that is, he ought rather to die. 

Should and Would are, more than shall and will, confined to their original 
associations of compulsion and desire ; because the latter are more frequently 
employed in the expression of contingent futures. The past tense, were, of 
the Substantive Verb is free from this embarrassment of referring either to ne¬ 
cessary or to voluntary actions, and often expresses contingencies with an 
elegant discrimination. In so far it evinces its relationship to the Saxon 
weorthan and the German werden, to become. The nearly obsolete Inter- 
jectional phrase “ Woe worth thee” (may evil be to thee, or betide thee) which 
is still common in the North, is another remnant of the Saxon Verb. Were, 
in the following examples, is generally resolvable by would be or should be, but 
unrestrained by the peculiar characteristics of the would and should. 

“ To mention more were but to perplexe the reader.” Ben Jonson. 

‘ “ To admit it for a moment were to erect this power, useful at home, into a 
legislature to govern mankind.” Burke. 

“ It were better for him that a milstone were hanged about his neck and he 
cast into the sea than that he should offend one of these little ones.” Luke 
xvii. 2. 


“Vetsoon enforced to fly 
Thence into Egypt, till the murderous king 
Were dead, who sought his life.” 

Milton. 

“ Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the taugles of Neaera’s hair.” 

Ibid. 

“ I am not mad, I would to heaven I were, 

Tor then ’tis like I should forget my selfe : 

* * * * 

If I were mad, I should forget my sonne, 

Or madly thinke a babe of clowts were he.” 

Shakespeare . 


From the preceding remarks, it appears that English Verbs have no change 
of form by which to express any variation of Moods. In their simple state, 
they are all Indicative (or direct) assertions; and phrases become Imperative, 
Subjunctive, Potential, &c. in consequence of the arrangement and modifica¬ 
tion of the principal Verb in its junction with other words: and, particularly, 
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with the Auxiliaries which are tied to the Verb in the Conjugations of other 
tongues. There is one general Rule with respect to these arrangements. 
When the phrase is a direct assertion, the Nominative precedes ; and in other 
cases it either follows the Verb, or is understood. Thus in the Imperative we 
say “ Go home,” “ Bear thou with him,” “ Let him go,” &c. These are, in 
fact, imperfect sentences, where the words “ I command,” “ I order,” “ I 
desire,” or some similar Verb, is understood to precede, and which if prefixed, 
would transpose them into the Indicative Mood. “ I command you to go 
home,” “ I request that thou wilt bear with him,” and “ I desire you to let 
him go,” are Imperatives in meaning but Indicatives in form. On further 
analysis, it will appear that in Imperative sentences, the Verb is always in the 
Infinitive, to which the Auxiliary do is either prefixed, or understood. The 
person is called upon to do the act, and is not in that state which can be 
recognized as an agent, or Nominative to the Verb, because the time of exer¬ 
tion is not yet come: the Noun is in the Vocative, a case so denominated from 
the Latin vocare, to call. The Imperatives of the Grammars, “ Love thou” or 
“do thou love',” are, therefore, equivalent to “ O thou, do love!” I wish—I 
command you to love. The arrangement of the English language, however, 
even in its simple phrases, is too arbitrary to be comprehended under any 
general rule. It refuses restraint; and, provided the meaning of the sentence 
be preserved, the words may follow one another in any order that is most 
agreeable to the writer. 


OF REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

This is a name given to that application of the Transitive Verbs in which the 
action returns upon the agent. Thus “ I hurt him” denotes that the speaker 
hurt some other person ; but “ I hurt myself” specifies that the evil was done 
to the speaker, who is the agent of the Verb. When we say “ He struck his 
head against the wall,” the word head is considered as the patient, and is me¬ 
taphysically distinguished from the nominative he ; but “ He struck himself ” 
identifies the agent with the patient. “She kept herself concealed;” “The 
mischief is begun, and will show itself soon;” “ We solace ourselves with 
hope;” “Adam and his wife hid themselves ;” “Thou lovest thyself only all 
these phrases belong to the same class. Considering self as a substantive 
pronoun, and the prefixes my, thy, his. See. as a species of adjectives, the con¬ 
struction does not differ from “ he struck his head,'’ the example above cited ; 
but the French and Germans, who have formed the Reflective Verbs into a 
separate conjugation, make use only of the simple pronoun, except in cases 
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which require to be more determinately expressed. Our older writers, in like 
manner, generally neglected the determinative self ; and the practice, though 
less common, is neither obsolete nor inelegant. Thus : 

“ I laid me down and slept.” Psalms, iii. 5. 

“ I repent me that the Duke is slain.” Shakspeare. 

41 Soft she withdrew, and, like a wood-nymph light, 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves/’ 

Milton. 

Another subdivision, much akin to those last mentioned, is that of Reci¬ 
procal Verbs. These are all plural, and the Nominatives (two or more) act 
each upon its companion, or companions. Thus: “ Peter and Mary love 
one another that is, each is reciprocally loving and beloved. .“All the members 
of a family ought to support one another, in the hour of danger or distress.” 
“ A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another .” 


OF IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

t 

There are a few Verbs to which we either cannot, or usually do not, assign 
any agent. These are called Impersonal ; and, in place of a Nominative, have 
the abstract pronoun it. Thus, we say “ It rains,” “ It snows,” “ It will rain,” 
“ It will snow,” &c. But when we suppose a real nominative, to which the it 
may be referred, the abstraction ceases, and the Verb is no longer Impersonal: 
as, “ The heavens rain,” “The sky rains,” &c. both of which expressions are 
used by Shakspeare. It and that, being abstract in their usage, are well fitted 
to fill up the vacuities of ignorance or of design. They give a Nominative to 
the Verb when it were otherwise difficult to find one, and a sex where it is 
unknown. “ It thunders,” but we stay not to inquire what is the it; and we 
call a child it before its sex is promulgated by its baptismal name. 

A Verb is often apparently impersonal when it is not so in reality. “ It 
seems that he did not behave well” assumes that he behaved ill; and this con¬ 
duct is that, or the it, which is placed as a Nominative to the Verb seems. “It 
is dangerous to be idle :” to be idle is the it, and the phrase might as well be 
written “ To be idle is dangerous.” 

The old Impersonals, meseems and meseemed, are entirely obsolete; melhinks 
and methought are still in use: but these, with other kindred phrases, will be 
more completely, under our view when we come to treat of the cases of Pro¬ 
nouns. 
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English Verbs have, strictly speaking, no Tenses except the Indefinite present 
and the Indefinite past (as I love and I loved), all others being necessarily com¬ 
pounded. It may, however, be convenient to exhibit, under one view, the 
whole of the Tenses in which a Verb can properly appear. This is done in 
the following Table, for the first person singular, and may easily be extended 
to the other persons. Although these Tenses, being almost all compounds, 
scarcely deserve the name of a Conjugation, they have their use as a collection 
of phrases ; especially when we have to unravel the more intricate combina¬ 
tions of other tongues: 


TENSES OF THE VERBS TO HAVE, TO BE, AND TO PAINT. 

I 


Infinitive , To Have, 

Participles , Having — Had . 

To Be, 

Being — Been. 

To Paint, 
Painting — Painted. 

Present. 




Indefinite. 

Definite Imperfect. 

I have, or do have.' 

I am. 

I paint, or do paint. 

I am painting. 

Definite Perfect. 
Definite Limiting Do. 

I have had. 

I have been. 

I have painted. 

I have been painting. 

Past. 




Indefinite. 

Definite Imperfect. 

I had, or did have. 

1 was. 

I painted, or didjpaint. 

I was painting. 

Definite Perfect. 
Definite Limiting Do. 

I had had. 

I had been. 

I had painted. 

I had been painting. 

Future. 




Indefinite. 

Definite Imperfect. 

I shall, or will, have. 

I shall, or will, be. 

I shall, or will, paint. 

I shall, or will,be painting. 

Definite Perfect. 
Defiuite Limiting Do. 

I shall,or will,have had. 

\ 

E shall, or will, have been. 

Ishallorwill have painted. 
I shall, or will, have been 
painting. 


The Latin verbum, a word, was so named by way of eminence. It was 
personified, and had its different voices, or forms of speech, as well as its moods, 
or manners. In some languages, active verbs have terminations, in different 
tenses, which denote that the Nominative, instead of being the agent, is the 
patient of the action. This is the Passive Voice formerly mentioned. In 
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English its tenses are all compound and formed by prefixing those of the verb 
To Be to the past participle. Thus : 

Passive Voice of the Verb To Paint. 

Infinitive . . To be painted. 

Indefinite . . I am painted. 

Definite Perfect I have been painted. 

Indefinite . . I was painted. 

Definite Perfect I had been painted. 

Indefinite . . I shall, or will, be painted. 

Definite Perfect I shall, or will, have been painted. 

To Paint is a perfect and regular active Verb, and the Conjugation which we 
have given is complete in all its tenses. The termination (ed) of its preterite 
and past participle is the same as those of nineteen-twentieths of all the Verbs 
in the language. The termination ( ing ) of the present participle is invariable, 
but the preterite and past participle are irregular in numerous instances ; and 
as these parts of the Verb are necessary, not only singly, but in the formation 
of the compound tenses, we subjoin a list of those anomalous Verbs, with their 
variations, which will save that labour in the Dictionary. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Present. 

Past. 

Past Participle . 

Present . 

Past. Past Participle. 

Abide, 

abode. 

abode. 

Burst, 

burst, 

burst. 

Am, 

. was, 

been. 

Buy, 

bought, 

bought. 

Arise, 

arose, 

: isen. 

Cast, 

cast. 

cast. 

Bear, 

bore. 

borne. 

Chide, 

chid, 

chidden,chid. 

Bear(achild) bare, bore, 
Beat, beat, 

born. 

beaten, beat. 

Choose,^ 
Chuse, $ 

chose, 

chosen. 

Begin, 

began, 

begun. 

Cleave(split) clove, cleft. 

cloven, cleft. 

Beseech, 

besought, 

besought. 

Cling, 

clung. 

clung. 

Bid, 

bade, bid, 

bidden, bid. 

Come, 

came. 

come. 

Bind, 

bound, 

bound. 

Cost, 

cost. 

cost. 

Bite, 

bit, 

bitten, bit. 

Creep, 

crept, 

crept. 

Bleed, 

bled. 

bled. 

Cut, 

cut, 

cut. 

Blow, 

blew. 

blown. 

Dare (risk), 

durst, 

dared. 

Break, 

broke, 

broken. 

Do, 

did, 

done. 

Breed, 

bred, 

bred. 

Draw', 

drew. 

drawn. 

Bring, 

brought. 

brought. 

Drive, 

drove, 

driven. 


Present 
\ • * 
Past 

Future 
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Present . 

Past . 

Past Participle . 

Present . 

Past . Past Participle . 

Drink, 

drank, 

drunk. 

Pay, . 

paid, 

paid. 

Die, 

died, 

died. 

Put, 

put, 

put. 

Eat, 

ate, 

eaten. 

Read, 

read. 

read. 

Fall, 

fell, 

fallen. 

Rend, 

rent, 

rent. 

Feed, 

fed, 

fed. 

Rid, 

rid, ridded. 

rid. 

Feel, 

felt. 

felt. 

Ride, 

rode, 

rode, ridden- 

Fight, 

fought, 

fought. 

Ring, 

rang, rung, 

rung. 

Find, 

found, 

found. 

Rise, 

rose, 

risen. 

Flee, 

fled, 

fled. 

Rive, 

rived, 

riven. 

Fling, 

flung, 

flung. 

Run, 

ran, 

run. 

Fly, 

flew, 

flown. 

Say, 

said, 

said. 

Forsake, 

forsook, 

forsaken. 

See, 

saw, 

seen. 

Freeze, 

froze. 

frozen. 

Seek, 

sought. 

sought. 

Get, 

got. 

got, gotten.* 

Sell, 

sold. 

sold. 

Give, 

gave. 

given. 

Send, 

sent, 

sent. 

Go, 

went, 

gone. 

Set, 

set, 

set. 

Grind, 

ground, 

ground. 

Shake, 

shook. 

shaken. 

Grow, 

grew. 

grown. 

Shear, 

sheared,shore. 

,shorn. 

Hang,t 

hung, 

hung. 

Shed, 

shed, 

shed. 

Have, 

had. 

had. 

f Shew, 

shewed, 

shewn. "> 

Hear, 

heard, 

heard. 

£ Show, 

showed, 

shown. 3 

Hide, 

hid, 

hidden, hid. 

Shoe, 

shod, 

shod. 

Hit, 

hit. 

hit. 

Shoot, 

shot, 

shot. 

Hold, 

held, 

held, holden. 

Shrink, 

shrank,shrunk,shrunk. 

Hurt, 

hurt. 

hurt. 

Shred, 

shred, 

shred. 

Keep, 

kept. 

kept. 

Shut, 

shut, 

shut. 

Know, 

knew, 

known. 

Sing, 

sang, sung, 

sung. 

Lay, 

laid. 

laid. 

Sink, 

sank, sunk, 

sunk,sunken. 

Lead, 

led, 

led. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sitten, sat. 

Leave, 

left, 

left. 

Slay, 

slew, 

slain. 

Lend, 

lent, 

lent. 

Sleep, 

slept, 

slept. 

Let, 

let. 

let. 

Slide, 

slid, 

slidden. 

Lie (down), 

lay, 

lain. 

Sling, 

slung, 

slung. 

Lose, 

lost, 

lost. 

Slink, 

slunk. 

slunk. , 

Make, 

made, 

made. 

Smite, 

smote, 

smitten, smit. 

Meet, 

met. 

met. 

Speak, 

spoke, 

spoken. 


* Gotten is now seldom written except in the compounds. 

f When this Verb is applied to strangulation (hanging by the neck ,) it is regular : Hang, hanged, 
hanged. 
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Present. 

Past . 

Past Participle. 

Present. 

Past. 

Past Participh 

Speed, 

sped, 

sped. 

Swim, 

swam, swum,swum. 

Spend, 

spent. 

spent. 

Swing, 

swung, 

sAvung. 

Spin, 

span, spun 

spun. 

Take, 

took, 

taken. 

Spit, 

spat, spit, 

spit, spitten. 

Teach, 

taught. 

taught. 

Spread, 

spread, 

spread. 

Tear, 

tore, 

torn. 

Spring, 

sprang,sprung,sprung. 

Tell, 

told, 

told. 

Stand, 

stood. 

stood. 

Think, 

thought, 

thought. 

Steal, 

stole, 

stolen. 

Throw, 

threw, 

thrown. 

Stick, 

stuck, 

stuck. 

Thrust, 

thrust, 

thrust. ' 

Sting,. 

stung, 

stung. 

Tread, 

trod, 

trodden. 

Stink, 

stank, stunk,stunk. 

Wear, 

Avore, 

Avorn. 

Stride, 

strode, strid,stridden, strid. 

Weep, 

. wept, 

wept. 

Strike, 

struck. 

struck, stricken. 

Win, 

Avon, 

Avon. 

String, 

strung, 

strung. 

Wind, 

Avound, 

Avound. 

Strive, 

strove, 

striven. 

Wis, 

Avist, 

Avist. 

Swear, 

swore, 

sworn. 

Wring, 

wrung, 

Avrung. 

Sweep, 

swept, 

swept. 

Write, 

Avrote, 

written. 


The following irregular Verbs (many of which are merely contractions) may 
also be written in the Regular Form. 


Present. 

Past. 

Past Participle. 

Present. 

Past. 

Past Participle. 

AAvake, 

aAvoke, 

aAvaked. 

Heave, 

hove, 

hoven, hove. 

Bend, 

bent. 

bent. 

Hew, 

hewed, 

heAvn. 

Bless, 

blessed. 

blest. 

Kneel, 

knelt, 

knelt. 

Build, 

built, 

built. 

Knit, 

knit, 

knit. 

Clothe, 

clad. 

clad. 

Lade, 

laded, 

laden. 

Catch, 

caught. 

caught. 

Light ( literal ) lit, 

lit. 

CheAV, 

cheAved, 

chewn. 

Load, 

loaded. 

laden, Ioaden. 

Cleave (adhere),clave, 

cleaved. 

Melt, 

melted, 

molten. 

CroAv, 

crew. 

croAved. 

Moav, 

moAved, 

moAvn. 

Dig, 

dug. 

dug. 

Pen (to enclose), pent. 

pent. 

Dwell, 

d welt, 

dAvelt. 

Reave, 

reft, 

reft. 

Freight, 

freighted. 

fraught. 

Rot, 

rotted, 

rotten. 

Geld, 

gelt. 

gelt. 

Saw, 

saAved, 

saAvn. 

Gild, 

gilt. 

gilt. 

Seethe, 

sod, 

sodden. 

Gird, 

girt. 

girt. 

Shape, 

shaped. 

shapen. 

Grave, 

graved, 

graven. 

Shave, 

shaved, 

shaven. 
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Past Participle. 


Present. 


Past. 


IXXXVll 
Past Participle. 


Present. 

Shine, • 

Shrive, 

Slit, 

Smell, 

Spell, 

Spill, 

Split, 

Sow, sowed, sown. 

Strew, strewed, strewn. 

Strow, strowed, strown. ^ 


Strive, 

strove, 

striven. 

Sw f eat, 

swet, 

swet. 

Swell, 

swelled, 

swollen. 

Thrive, 

throve, 

thriven. 

Wash, 

washed, 

waslien. 

Wax, 

waxed. 

waxen. 

Weave, 

wove. 

woven. 

Wet, 

wet, 

wet. 

Work, 

wrought. 

wrought. 

Writhe, 

writhed. 

writhen. 


shone, 

shone. 

shrove, 

shriven. 

slit. 

slit. 

smelt, 

smelt. 

spelt, 

spelt. 

spilt. 

spilt. 

split, 

split. 


It will be observed that, in both the preceding lists, those Preterites and 
Participles which end in t are so formed in consequence of the ed being neces¬ 
sarily so pronounced after certain letters, when it does not make a separate 
syllable. Thus keeped has been changed into kept; sleeped into slept; creeped 
into crept , &c. The ed, when the e is silent, has necessarily the sound of t 
after ch, k, p, sh, ss, or x ; and hence stretched, decked, lopped, hushed, tossed, 
and vexed, are, occasionally, written with a terminal t in the place of the un¬ 
pronounced e and the unpronounceable d. The steps by which such changes 
are effected are easy and natural. The e was first left out by the poets lest the 
word should be mistaken fora dissyllable, and the substitution of t for d became 
afterwards a matter of course ; and it is only by the constant remonstrances of 
grammarians that this contracted orthography has not generally prevailed. 
The words last quoted, as well as others of their several classes, appear in all 
the three modes of spelling, according to the pleasure of the author or his 
printer: 


stretched 

— 

stretch’d 

— 

stretcht. 

decked 

— 

deck’d 

— 

deckt. 

lopped 

— 

lopp’d 

— 

lopt. 

hushed 

— 

hush’d 

— 

husht. 

nursed 

— 

nurs’d 

— 

nurst. 

tossed 

— 

toss’d 

— 

tost. 

vexed 

-- 

vex’d 

— 

vext. 


The tide of opinion now runs in favour of the first spelling ; but there are 
many words in which the latter orthography is almost legalized. When a poet, 
for instance, wishes for a rhyme to text, he would prefer writing perplext to 
perplexed, as being less incongruous to the eye. We may add that some con¬ 
sider them as better adapted to the participle, while others apply them equally 
to the participle and the preterite. The school-grammars usually add the 
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following in l, m, and n ; although the pronunciation of these terminal letters 
does not necessarily change the d into t: deal, dealt; dream, dreamt; lean, 
leant; learn, learnt; mean, meant; and burn, burnt. 

Except in two or three cases where the roots have become obsolete, the irre¬ 
gular verbs above written are all monosyllables: a form that peculiarly distin¬ 
guishes such Verbs as are of old English usage and Teutonic origin. All of 
them, however, whether regular or irregular, have been (or may be) com¬ 
pounded by means of certain prefixes, with which they are accustomed to 
coalesce; while words that are derived from the Greek or the Latin have, ge¬ 
nerally, been imported in their compound state, along with the prepositions of 
those tongues, modified only in their terminations. In these adoptions care 
has been taken that the Verbs should be regularly formed, so that our anoma¬ 
lous Verbs are wholly of native growth. The general rule is, that the Com¬ 
pounds follow the conjugation of their roots ; nevertheless, to welcome and to 
behave are both regular, although come and have are not so. We do.not recol¬ 
lect any other exceptions, but should they occur they will be noticed in 
the order of their explanations. The following are examples of irregular 
Verbs, compounded with the principal prefixes: 


A-rise, 

arose,. 

arisen. 

Be-take, 

betook, 

betaken. 

Counter-work, 

counterwrought, 

counterwrought. 


or counterworked 

, or counterworked. 

For-bid, 

forbade, 

forbidden. 

Fore-see, 

foresaw, 

foreseen. 

Gain-say, 

gainsaid. 

gainsaid. 

In-lay, 

inlaid, 

inlaid. 

Inter-weave, 

interwove, 

interwoven, 


or interweaved, 

or interweaved. 

Mis-give, 

misgave, 

misgiven. 

Over-draw, 

overdrew, 

overdrawn. 

Out-put, 

output, 

output. 

Re-hear, 

reheard, 

reheard. 

Un-do, 

undid, 

undone. - 

Under-go, 

underwent, 

undergone. 

Up-bear, 

upbore, 

upborne. 

With-hold, 

withheld, 

withheld, or withholden. 


The explanation of these prefixes, and the modifying pow'er of each, in con¬ 
junction with verbs or participles, will be given when we come to treat, more 
particularly, of prepositions. 
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OF ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 


Nouns are changeable into Verbs, and Verbs into Nouns. Things may 
become active, and the names of actions may be considered abstractedly so as 
to lose the idea of activity. The Infinitive is purely a Noun, and to produce 
what the Noun designates is as certainly a Verb. 

Adjectives and Participles stand in a similar relationship. They are both 
qualities; but when the quality is quiescent it is termed an adjective, and 
when relative to action, or to a state of existence which may be conceived as 
variable, it is a participle. Of the Present Participle in ing, or as some call it 
the Active Participle, we have already spoken : we have now to make a few 
remarks on the Past Participle, which is terminated by ed in every case except 
in those irregular verbs which we have enumerated. 

The Past Participle, when conjugated with the substantive verb, is passive. 
It is then a verbal adjective referring to a substantive, or to a clause which is 
taken substantively. Thus, “ I am ruined ” is equivalent to “ I am a rained 
man and “The ramifications of the plot are discovered ” denotes that those 
“ramifications” have been laid'open. The participle, in such cases, is a real 
quality. It expresses that the thing of which we speak has been subjected to the 
action of the verb. There is a numerous class of those participial adjectives 
many of which are not even suspected to have a verbal origin, because the 
other parts of the verb have either ceased to exist or are forgotten. 

On the other hand, when the past participle is conjoined with the auxiliary 
to hare, it becomes active. It is then similar to the preterite, which it so gene¬ 
rally resembles in form. “ I loved ” and “ I have loved ” equally point to some 
object that was, or had been beloved. The word loved is here no longer a 
quality; it is, in both examples, a preterite or past tense of the verb to love, 
and the only distinction is, that in the former the action is supposed to lie 
continuing, and in the latter it is completed, as expressed, not by the termina¬ 
tion ed, but by the mark of possession, have. In this active use of the 
participle we should not readily have distinguished it (in English) from the 
preterite, had it not been for the differing orthographies in some of the irregular 
verbs. There is no appeal against custom, otherwise we should have said that 
the preterite, not the participle, ought to have been written where verbal action 
was to be expressed. Indeed, this is the practice, in spoken language, with 
those who are not attentive to the niceties of grammar. “ He has trod the 
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stage,” “I have wrote, a letter,” and other similar expressions, still pass current 
in ordinary conversation. .With respect to neuter verbs, such as to come, to 
fall, to lie, See. the case is different; for in these, the grammarians do not differ 
from the multitude. 

The present and past participles, in a restricted usage, are- then real 
adjectives. The one represents the active, and the other the passive qualities 
of the substantives to which they respectively refer. There are, however, 
qualities not considered as verbal, to which the term adjective is more usually 
applied, and to those we shall now advert. 

Verbal qualities may be conceived as separable from substances. Beings 
may exist in the mind, disconnected with other beings, without either acting, 
or being acted upon, —as neither agents nor patients. A body may be large or 
small, tall or short, heavy or light, and the mind may be wise or foolish, gay or 
dull, happy or miserable, while apparently independent of surrounding objects. 
We are aware that the existence of a being, whether mental or corporeal, can 
only be known by its effects, as it acts, or is capable of resisting action; and 
that, consequently, all qualities may possibly be merely verbal adjectives in 
disguise. This will be best decided by the analysis of the several adjectives, 
as they appear in the Dictionary ; but it is sufficient for the purpose of classi¬ 
fication, that, in such as are above mentioned, their verbal origin (if that be 
their origin) is not immediately pressed upon our view. 

It is a quality of one being that it has some relation, of similarity or of dis¬ 
similarity, of dependence or of independence, to another. This relation, in a 
general view, is expressed by the genitive in such tongues as have genitives; 
and, in others, by the conjunction of the name of the being to which it relates. 
Both of these forms are common in English, and hence substantives are either 
used adjectively, or, by means of a termination, they are converted into adjec¬ 
tives. On this subject we have already partially treated, when speaking of 
Genitives. We have now to mention other adjective terminations of a 
similar kind. 

The Latin termination His originates our ile, which, added to a noun or 
verb, forms an adjective expressive of the quality, or disposition, denoted by 
the word to which it is joined. Thus, we have servile and docile, the former 
descriptive of a slavish, and the latter of a teachable disposition, from the 
Latin servus, a servant, or slave, and doceo, I teach; and from hostis, an enemy, 
we have hostile, possessing the disposition of a foe. Indeed, most of the words 
of this termination are adjectives derived from the Latin, with little or no 
variation. Some of them have discarded the i, as noble , from nobilis, and 
probable , from probabilis. The Latin alis and ills seem to be merely different 
forms of orthography, but with, us al is more generally affixed to nouns, and 
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is almost equivalent to the possessive case. Thus royal, from the French roy, 
is belonging to a king. Regal is a synonyme from the Latin rex. Martial, 
from Mars, is belonging to war; and moral is from the Latin mores, manners. 
When a noun ends in /, the addition al would form a disagreeable monotony, 
and is accordingly changed into ar, as particular, regular, similar, 8$c. This 
is also sometimes the case when ending with other letters, as lunar, linear. See. 
When al terminates a verb it has the same meaning as ing, or ion, and, at 
some past period, may have been a regular mark of the participle. Dismissal 
is the same with dismissing, or dismission ; and revisal is the action of review. 

The formation of the adjective able, from the Latin ilis and habere, has been 
already noticed. In the same sense of power ( ability ) it is a termination. 
Reasonable is having the capability of reasoning, and durable (Latin durare, 
to stay, or remain,) expresses the power of continuing to exist. It is some¬ 
times spelt ible, as in risible, perfectible, Sec. This orthography, however, is 
seldom, if ever, given, except to words of Latin origin ; whereas able not only 
coalesces with Latin derivatives, but may be added, almost at pleasure, to 
any old English verb, as in laughable, remarkable, Sec. The termination 
uble is a contraction of able, when preceded by v; thus dissoluble is dissolvable, 
capable of being dissolved. 

When one thing has the appearance of another, the first impression on the 
mind is, that the new object is that, the it, or the same which we formerly 
observed. Accordingly the pronouns are the origin of all words expressive of 
likeness, or similitude. Same is the Saxon sama, which is evidently from the 
Articles, as the Latin idem is from id, it. Identity, from idem, is Same¬ 
ness ; Similarity is likeness, or sameness in a certain degree. This appli¬ 
cation of the pronouns to express relationship, equality, or kind, is common 
to many, if not to all languages. Words which are often conjoined, are 
readily incorporated with one other; and therefore, we find that most of the 
terminations that denote nature, or kind, are simple relatives. When we 
come to treat more particularly of pronouns, we shall find that the Greek kai, 
and the Latin and French que, have a similar origin to the English article the, 
and we find them now in the formation of adjectives. 

Almost all known languages have a similar affix, added to nouns, to express 
being of the like quality or kind. The Greek ichos, the Latin icus, the French 
ique, the German and Saxon ig, isch, and isc, and the English ic, ick, ich, and 
ish, have all the same signification ; and denote that the object to which such 
an adjective is applied is of that kind, tribe, or division of things, which the 
noun denominates.—“ Both the Tartars and Indians, when they mean to speak 
of a people as to their tribe, or nation, compound their name with the word 
ach, ack, acha, or aga, or such sounds varied by European pronunciation, as 
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Cossacks, Calmucks, Crossaqai, Permiki, &c. Ach, in Welsh and Irish, signi¬ 
fies tribe, race, or people.”* 

The orthography of this termination is various in the English language. 
Rustic, from the Latin rus, the country, or fields without the city, denotes of 
the country kind, or belonging to those who inhabit the country. Politic is 
belonging to polity, or government, from the Greek Tracts, polis, a city, which 
was the general extent of the governments of Greece. The termination ic also 
forms Nouns, and particularly the names appropriated to Arts and Sciences, 
as Arithmetic, Logic, See. Formerly a k was added, as rustick, politick, Arith- 
meticlc, Sic. but this is now in disuse, except in certain participles.f The 
French spelling ique was also common about a century ago, and we still 
retain some words in ique and esque, immediately derived from that language, 
such as antique, picturesque, grotesque, &c. 

The soft sound of this termination forms our ish and ich, as in Scottish, or 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, boorish, &c. The ch is compounded with who and so in 
the pronouns which and such, which signify who kind and so kind; who it and 
so it. So great, is that great ; such greatness, is that kind of greatness. Which 
is who, or what, of the class, or tribe, and was anciently whilk, or quhilk. Ilk 
in Scotch and Saxon signifies the same. It is the Latin idem, and probably 
from illic, an old synonyme of ille. There is a verbal contradiction in our 
expressions of similitude. A thing may be of the same kind with another, but 
cannot be the it or the same; in such a case, only one thing could exist,—there 
could be no comparison. Our like is the Saxon ilk, with more propriety of 
usage. The latter is same, and the former similar. Which has.the com¬ 
pounds whichever and whichsoever. t 

By the common transposition of g into y, the Saxon myrig, dreorig, &c. have 
become merry, dreary, &c. and express the quality belonging to mirth, solitude, 
or any thing else to which the affix may be applied. Fis a different spelling 
of ic, ich, or ish. Watery is nearly synonymous with waterish, but more defi¬ 
nite, and every was formerly everich. Any is one of the number, from an, 
one, and, being limited, may be whatever one we please. We say any two, 
any three. See. but, in this usage, the words two, three, Sec. are taken in a .col¬ 
lective sense, as we do when we say one pair, or one dozen. Each is one of the 
collection ;—it is not any one, but every one. It is equivalent to the Saxon 
elk, and the Scotch ilk, and does not differ from ilk, as above explained, sig¬ 
nifying the same or alike. Names of Sciences are also, in some cases, .ter¬ 
minated by y, as in others by ic. The Romans had ia and the old English ie. 
Geometria in Latin was formerly with us Geometric, and now Geometry. AH 

* Pownal. 


+ See page xxiii. 
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words in ig were written with xe before they assumed the y ; and it is hence 
that they form their plurals in ies, as folly, follies; history, histories. When, 
however, a vowel precedes the y, the plural is put in the general form, as, 
valley , valleys. The same rule is observed in the third person singular of 
verbs. We write “ he denies” in the verb to deny; but “ he delays” in the 
verb to delay. 

From the same change of consonants, the ancient affix lig, lilt, or lick, signi¬ 
fying like, has been softened into ly; which, when added to adjectives, forms 
adverbs expressive of something’s being done like what the adjective denotes. 
Thus, wisely is wiselike; foolishly is foolishlike, and so of others. Ly added 
to substantives forms adjectives of similarity, as godly, lovely, and manly: 
this last is also spelt with like, as manlike; and we have warlike and several 
others with the same termination. Ably is compounded of able and ly, and 
has the power of able-like, in capably, creditably , probably, &c. 

The affix ary (sometimes ery and ory,) was once arig, and is formed by 
adding ig, expressive of sort or kind, to adjectives in ar, er, and or. .Thus 
lunar is belonging to the moon, from the Latin luna; and binary is .of the lunar 
kind. These Adjectives are also used as nouns. When adjectives are con¬ 
sidered substantively, they have often a general, or collective signification, as 
righteous, is having a right manner or conduct, but the righteous includes the 
whole collection of righteous persons; because the adjective is left indefinite, 
not being followed by a noun. This collective signification is particularly 
obvious in adjectives in y~ and ary, from the import of ig. or ic. The merry are 
all the merry people.—The auditory is i\\e audience or collection of hearers. It 
is by an easy transition, that, what expresses the whole aggregate of things 
should also denominate the place where they are to be found. It is hence that 
auditory is, likewise, used for the house where the hearers are collected. 
Granary is a magazine of grain; dictionary, a book of words; brewery,, the 
houses where the trade of brewing is carried on ; and coopery is the working 
shops of a cooper. In thus denoting the place occupied by a manufacture, 
a collection of workmen is always supposed; and, accordingly, we do not. 
find that such designations are well applied to the house of a solitary artisan. 

To be of the nature or kind of another admits of degree. Sweetish and 
waterish, by means of the termination ish, denote something of the quality of 
sweet and of xvater ; but the extent of the water, or of the sweetness, is indefinite. 
It may be of the sweet kind, however slight the connection. Hence many such 
terminations have the force of diminutives, and thus sweetish and waterish 
denote the possession of these qualities in a small degree. In like manner y 
is a diminutive in the Scotch dialect. Manny is a little man, and a housey a 
small house. 
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The compound termination ical is al and ic. When words in ic are sub¬ 
stantives, or used substantively, as politics, arithmetic, &c. the adjective is 
political , arithmetical, §c. But the al may be added even to adjectives, as 
expressing a species of a general quality ; and it were well that the coiners of 
scientific terms would attend to this distinction: Thus, spheric designates 
something belonging to a sphere, but spherical properly denotes a kind, or 
species of spheric. A spheric surface might be the surface of a sphere, and a 
spherical surface might be a surface something like that of a sphere,—of a 
•spArn’ckind. These distinctions, however, are seldom attended to; and the ter¬ 
mination ical is often a pleonasm, Expressing nothing more than ic, and adopted, 
apparently, for no other reason than the production of a smoother sound, in 
the addition of ly for the adverb. Between specific, and specifical , there is no 
distinction; but specifically, compared with specificly, is reckoned more agree¬ 
able to the ear. We may add that the far greater proportion of words in ic 
and ical are of Greek derivation. 

The Latin article us, a, um, applied to adjectives, becomes a definitive of 
quality, expressing the kind or manner of the root to which it is annexed. In 
English it is rendered ous, as in abstemious and censorious, from the Latin 
abstemius and censorius. This termination is not confined to words of Latin 
extraction ; boisterous and wonderous, covetous and chivalrous, with many 
others, may be traced to the Saxon, or to the French. 

The Latin amplifioative, osus (anciently usus ), is, probably, a duplication of 
the terminating article, and expresses the adjective in a great degree. Many 
of these are transferred into English by the affix ose. Thus morose is very 
sour-tempered, and operose is requiring much labour, from the Latin viorosus 
and operosus. This translation, however, is not always given, words in osus 
being more frequently turned into English by the termination ous; for we have 
not always occasion to express abundance of the quality, and, besides, we can 
do so otherwise by means of the affix ful. 

Fun is the adjective full, and as a termination has but recently laid aside 
the double /. It is added to words (chiefly verbal substantives) that are se¬ 
parately known in the language, as fearful, filled with fear; merciful, full of 
mercy; thankful, having much gratitude, &c. 

Words in ive are verbal adjectives, from the Latin ivus. They express, 
generally, the quality of producing what the verb implies, and are, therefore, 
similar to present participles. Thus plaintive is equivalent to complaining and 
destructive to destroying, taking complaining and destroying in their active 
signification. The corresponding French termination is if, at which language 
we are sometimes obliged to stop, when the word in ivus is not to be found, in 
any Latin author. We have a few of these French adjectives in iff. 
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which are used substantively, as plaintiff, the complainant in an action 
at law. 

The adjective some and the noun sum have the same signification, and both 
were formerly written alike, sum. The meaning is quantity in opposition to 
none, from the Gothic article so. Sum is the amount of things added together; 
—some is a quantity without adverting to any specific number. Some is used 
as an affix, to denote that what is expressed by the conjoined word exists in a 
certain degree, or to a certain extent: thus, wearisome implies a degree of 
weariness, in opposition to unwearying; and burthensome is a quantity of 
weight. That sum, or some, literally signifies quantity, may be illustrated from 
a mode of writing once very common. “ He went some twenty miles.” He 
gave him some twelve pounds,” &c. If, in these phrases, the word quantity be 
substituted for some, or even if the spelling be altered to sum, the meaning of 
either will be apparent. When some is applied to magnitude, it may be great 
or small; when applied to number it may be one or many. Nothing and 
something are directly the reverse of one another, and existence of any kind is 
sufficient to mark the contrast. 

From the Anglo-Saxon lesan, to dismiss, comes our to lessen, to make less, 
or diminish. Less is an adjective signifying that a part is dismissed, or put 
away from the original mass. Instead of comparing it with what it was in its 
primitive state, it is sometimes appreciated with respect to things of a similar 
kind. Thus we say, “ this is less than that,” figuratively asserting, that this 
must have been lessened so as to prevent its being equal to that. Less is 
therefore the same with want. It has been applied to nouns to form adjec¬ 
tives, expressing the want or dismissal of what the noun signifies. Motionless 
is the want of motion, and deathless is the quality of not being subject to 
death. 

“ Ward (says Horne Tooke) is from the Saxon wardian, to look at, or to 
direct the view, and is the same word as the French garder, which, in a figu¬ 
rative or secondary sense only, means to protect, to keep, to watch, to ward, or 
to guard. It is the same in Latin: tutus, guarded, looked after, safe, is the 
past Participle of Tueor, Tuitus, Tutus. So Tutor, he who looks after. So 
we say either— guard him well, or, look well after him. In different places in 
England, the same agent is very properly called either a Looker, a Warden, 
a Warder, an Overseer, a Keeper, a Guard, or a Guardian. Accordingly 
this word ward may with equal propriety be joined to the name of any person, 
place, or thing, to or from which our view or sight may be directed.” 
It is hence that we have such compounds as backward, homeward, and heaven¬ 
ward, which signify in the direction of, or looking lozvards the back, home, and 
heaven. 
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The German art signifies species, kind, or manner ; and the Dutch aard is 
used, both singly and in composition, for nature, temperament, or disposition. 
The former has arten, and the latter aarden, to resemble, particularly applied 
to disposition, or temper of mind. From this source we have compounds, with 
the termination ard, all signifying of the nature or kind, expressed by the word 
to which it is joined. We have drunkard, an habitual drinker ; sluggard, one 
of a slow, or lazy nature; and coward, a person of a timid disposition. 
Although these are obviously qualities, they are generally used as substan¬ 
tives, because we have a superabundance of terminations, expressive of nature 
or kind. 

The heart has been generally understood to be the seat of the passions and 
dispositions of mankind, while the head has been left in possession of .the 
reasoning powers. Hence we say, “a clear head,” and “ a feeling heart 
and it is thus that entiti in French, and wrongheaded in English, are ex¬ 
pressive of obstinate prepossession and folly. Hearted, like ard, is used to 
form adjectives denoting temper, pr disposition of mind, as fainthearted, hard¬ 
hearted, lighthearted, &c.; and it has been asserted, with some show of 
probability, that the words were originally the same. Headed forms a sort 
of counterpart, as lightheaded, hotheaded, &c.' 

According to Dr. Murray, “ words in ment, possess two powerful consig- 
nificant parts, viz; ma, make, and ent, sign of the Present Participle. Though 
some of them are half Teutonic, as garment, bodement, batement, preachment, 
&c. the model of them is Latin. Add ma, or its varieties, to any Verb, it 
gives the Verb an active sense of make, or made ; so aug, increase ; augma, 
increase-make, or increased by making the action of the Verb : join ent, 
equal to ing, in modern English, you have augment, an increase-making] 
Such forms are Participial in Greek and Sanscrit, but in Latin they are used 
only as Nouns, with dm, the sign of the Neuter Gender, annexed, which is 
lost in English. Augment, ornament, testament, ligament, cement, &c. were 
originally, as to sense, increasing, adorning, witnessing, or showing, binding, 
joining; by adding um, they denoted the increasing, adorning, witnessing, 
&c. that is, the thing which increased, adorned, testified; but, in the dark 
ages, words in ment retained or recovered their ancient active sense, as may 
be seen in regalement, the act of regaling ; bombardment, the act of bombard¬ 
ing; enfeoffment, the act or deed of enfeoffing ; and in many others. We can 
say, during the refreshment of the troops, for during the refreshing. They 
had an entertainment, viz. a meal : in the entertainment, for in the entertain¬ 
ing. Here the word is both a verbal and a Substantive Noun; but this 
double sense takes place only in more modern examples ; for it would not be 
Latin, French, or English, to say in segmento, for in secando; dans le segment. 
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for en coupant, or in the segment, for in the cutting. 11 ' A few Latin words. in 
monia, are Englished by mony, of the same signification as ment. Thus we have 
alimony, equivalent in its origin to aliment, but differing in the present applica¬ 
tion; the latter denoting food, and-the former the means of procuring it. 
Sanctimony might be expressed by sancti/«e?rt, in the sense of holiness, or the 
state of being holy. 

Referring to what was said of the terminations ate, ote, &c. when speaking 
of the infinitives of verbs, we shall here make a few additional remarks. Many 
participles in ated become adjectives by suppressing the cl, and often this 
suppression is made without attention to propriety. When the idea of action 
is meant to be preserved, the d should never be discarded. Desolate is an 
adjective, but desolated preserves the verbal thought. It is a common error 
to say “ the house is situate." We might as well say “ the house was place," 
instead of placed. Devote and devoted, dilute and diluted, are other ex¬ 
amples of the comparison between adjectives and participles. 

Words in -ite very generally denote one of a tribe or nation, and-as such 
may be taken substantively, and have the plural. The Old Testament is full 
of such denominations, as the Hittites, the Midianites, &c. Like the ides of 
Homer, they bore the name of their ancestor. The Israelites were the children 
of Israel, as the Danaides were of Danaus; in the same manner as the Mac 
(son) of the Irish, refers to the father of the tribe, to whose name the syllable 
is prefixed. Such Patronymics (father-names), as they are called, exist 
among all nations. We noticed this under ic and ish, and the terminal otes 
of the modern Greek tribes is another example. The termination ite is now 
added to any noun from which we choose to form a trihe or class. Such 
formations are, at first, little better than nicknames, but several of them be¬ 
come, in time, included in the Dictionaries. It is hence that we have so 
many denominations of religious and political sects with this termination. 

In the nomenclature of mineralogy and chemistry, the terminations ate and 
ite are frequent as generic and specific distinctions. The language of the 
latter science has given a separate usage to these two terminations, as it has 
also done to the affixes ous and ic. In the acids, for example, of such as are 
formed from the same base, one species has ous and another ic affixed, the first 
being supposed to possess less of the acidifying principle than the other. Thus 
sulphurous acid (compounded of oxygen and sulphur) contains a less propor¬ 
tion of oxygen than the sulphuric. The names of the earthy and metallic salts 
are formed on a similar principle. The union of sulphurous acid with iron is 
termed a sulphite, and that of the sulphuric acid a sulphate of iron . These, 
and all such denominations, are, however, wholly artificial, and are subject 
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to change with the revolutions of the science for which they have been in¬ 
vented. 

The terminations ist and ism (like ize formerly mentioned) are usually ap¬ 
propriated to words of Greek extraction. The former designates the follower 
of a system of rules or principles, the nature of which is expressed by the 
latter. Platonism is the doctrine which was taught by Plato, and his disciples 
are Platonists. We have not, however, in all cases this regular antithesis. 
Criticism is the general name for judgment concerning works of art, but he 
who exercises that judgment, who criticizes, is termed a critic , not a criticist. 
The orthography depends upon the practice of former writers, but the mean¬ 
ing, in any individual case, can scarcely be mistaken. Words in ist are 
generally used substantively, and properly require an additional affix to re¬ 
duce them to the adjective form; although in their nature, as descriptive of 
the quality of the person, they are attributes. For instance, in the expres¬ 
sion “ a methodist sermon,” the adjective should be either methodistic or me- 
thodistical . . 

In place of the English ed, the French participle passive of the first conju¬ 
gation is terminated in c, or (in the feminine) ie. The English affix ee is ob¬ 
viously from a similar origin. When added to verbs, it forms participles that 
are employed as substantives, but the roots from which they arise are oftener 
indigenous than imported. We have debauchee, refugee, and others directly ' 
from the French, while grantee and trustee are undoubtedly of English 
growth. Although substantives, the participial origin of such words is ap¬ 
parent : a debauchee is a debauched person; a refugee (French refugier) is 
one who has fled for refuge from his country; a grantee is one to whom some¬ 
thing is granted , and a trustee is he to whom property is intrusted. 

The Spanish past participles end in do, as contado, counted, from contar, to 
count; and vendido, sold, from vender, to sell. Almost all the adjectives of 
that language may be used substantively, and it is from this source that we 
have a class of nouns in ado and ade, which, in the former case, come to us 
direct, and in the latter through the medium of the French. Occasionally we 
use both orthographies; as examples, we may mention Brocade, a silk stuff, 
interwoven with gold or silver threads, from the Spanish brocado, embroidered; 
Comrade (French camarade, Spanish camarada, from camara, a chamber,) one 
who occupies the same lodgings, a messmate; and Scalade, Scalado, or. 
Escalade, (French escalade, and Spanish escalado, from escalar, to climb, and 
that again from scala, a ladder,) the scaling of a fortress, or mounting the walls 
by means of ladders. 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

In several languages adjectives have regular declensions, and agree with 
their substantives in gender, in number, and in case. In English they have 
only that change which is denominated comparison. The word er, among 
the Saxons, like our Ere, signified before. From the respect paid to pre¬ 
cedency, it was also used to denote superior in quality, as well as prior in 
time; and for that purpose was added to words of quality, to mark a supe¬ 
riority to what the word previously expressed : thus, wiser is a greater degree 
of wisdom. 

When three objects are compared together, with respect to any quality pos¬ 
sessed in common, the lowest is specified by the name of the quality, and is 
said to be in the Positive degree; the next is termed the Comparative de¬ 
gree, denoted by the addition of er, as above mentioned ; and the highest, or 
most eminent in quality, is termed the Superlative, which is marked by the 
syllable est: as Tom is tall, Bob is taller, and Will is tallest. The Saxon 
Erst (or erest ) which is still used in English, signified the highest degree of 
priority. Like abstract nouns, it is probably formed from ere, by the addition 
of a definitive. This is the French mode of comparison. Plus is more, and 
le plus, the more {more itself), or greatest, which are placed before other ad¬ 
jectives in the same manner as our more and most. More and Most are the 
comparative and superlative of the Saxon ma, mo, or mowe, a heap. Much is 
a large quantity, like a heap, as will appear from our account of the termina¬ 
tion ch. When adjectives have more than one syllable, they are better com¬ 
pared by more and most; more proper and most proper, rather than properer and 
properest. Most is sometimes a superlative termination, as topmost, uppermost, 
southmost, &c. Adjectives are often irregular in their comparison, as good, 
better, best; bad, worse, worst, &c. This may be on account of a synonymous 
word occupying the place of the adjective in one of its degrees, and from the 
elision of letters produced by contraction. We shall notice these deviations 
as they occur, in the course of explanation. Those adjectives and participles 
which admit neither of increase nor diminution, such as eternal, mortal, dead, 
&c. are consequently without degrees of comparison. 

The various shades of superiority in the comparison of adjectives are ex¬ 
pressed by means of adverbs. We may say ‘ much wiser,’ and ‘ the very best,’ 
but we cannot prefix more and most to the comparative and superlative degrees. 
This, however, was not formerly the case, and it is curious to observe how 
custom sets at nought pll the abstract rules of Grammarians: 
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, “Furthermore,” says Ben Jonson, “ the Adverbs more and most are added 
to the comparative and superlative degrees themselves, which should be before 
the positive.”—As in Sir Thomas More— 

“Forasmuch as she saw the Cardinall more readier to depart then the 
remnant; For not only the high dignitie of the Civill Magistrate but the most 
basest handycrafts are holy, when they are directed to the honour of God.” 

“ And this is a certain kind of English Atticisme, or eloquent phrase of 
speech, imitating the manner of the most ancientest and finest Grecians, who, 
for'more emphasis and vehemencies sake, used so to speake.” 

This “ English Atticisme,” as Jonson calls it, is frequent in Shakspeare. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

In language, whether spoken or written, every conceivable portion of nature 
belongs to one or other of three divisions : It must either be that which speaks; 
that which is spoken to ; or, that concerning which the speech is made. To 
the mind of man, all are either beings of consciousness, of sensation, or of 
memory. The I, the thou, and the it, constitute the whole of the individuals 
of the universe. These words are properly termed Personal Pronouns ; 
for they stand in the place of every noun or name; and from these all the other 
classes of pronouns are derived. It is, however, our present business to follow 
the course of the derivation of words without dwelling on the metaphysics of 
their origin. 

In .languages which have several variations in the noun, a particular termi¬ 
nation is added when it denotes being subjected to the exertion of another. 
Thus Petrus and Maria are Latin nominatives or names, for Peter and Mary ; 
if we say “ Peter loves Mary,” it is only from the one being placed before 
and the other after the verb loves, that we can distinguish the lover from the 
beloved; for, were we to say “Mary loves Peter,” the two states would 
be exchanged. In the Latin, “ Petrus amat Mariam,” the situation of the 
nouns is of no consequence. The relation of being the object of the verb is 
expressed by the change of the noun “ Maria” to “ Mariam ;” and the sen¬ 
tence would be equally well understood though written “ Mariam amat 
Petrus.” The reciprocal phrase may be either “ Maria amat Petrum,” or 
“Petrum amat Maria.” This change in the noun is termed the Accusative 
Case [See To Accuse] ; and sometimes, especially in English Grammars, 
the Objective, because it designates the object towards which a transitive 
verb is directed. 

Though English nouns have retained no case, except that part of the geni- 
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tive which marks possession or property, a similarity to the Latin accusative is 
visible in pronouns. He (or that male of whom we were speaking) may be 
the agent of certain actions; but when another agent appears in the sentence, 
and he becomes the patient or result, in fact when he ceases to be the nomina¬ 
tive to the verb, the pronoun assumes a new Orthography and is written him ; 
as, “ He loved Mary ” or “ Mary loved him” which latter sentence would be 
perfectly intelligible though it were written “ him Mary loved.” 

Pronouns have also the possessive form, but in neither of the cases are the 
terminations completely regular. This, more than any other part of speech, 
is subjected to the anomalies of custom, the despbtic Lawgiver of every 
language. 

In place of the word own, (which is added to the possessive case of nouns 
when the ownership is intended to be more precisely determined,) some of the 
pronouns have a double genitive affix. Thus her and my are the possessives of 
she and /; but hers and mine mark the owners in a distinctive manner, as 
might be done by the words her own and my own. In ordinary construction 
the simple possessive is placed before the noun to which it refers, while the 
double is separated by a verb. We say “ her house” and “ the house is hers;” 
—“ It is my horse” and “the horse is mine” My and mine, thy and thine, 
are however sometimes confounded, but their distinction is as evident as her 
and hers, or your and yours; and it is from their representing each two 
different words that the confusion has arisen. The possessives my, your, thy, 
&;c. and indeed all Genitives, may, in a certain point of view, be regarded as 
adjectives. It is a quality of a noun that it belongs to another. The possessive 
pronouns therefore, used as adjectives, were, in the Gothic and Saxon lan¬ 
guages, subject to inflection ; and they are the genitives of those adjectives 
that we have retained, and to which we shall here give the name of Double 
Possessives. 

In the masculine singular, min and meina (my) were the Saxon and Gothic 
genitives of ic and ik, (I.) Again, min and meins were applied as adjectives, 
and had the secondary genitives mines and meinis. Thy and thine have been 
formed on a similar principle, as also our and ours; her and hers, &c. The 
Latin meus, tuus, and suus, &c. are adjectived-pronouns of a like kind, and 
differing from the genitives mei, tui, and sui. Unfortunately for my and thy 
their pronunciation does not readily coalesce with a succeeding vowel, which 
introduced the practice, less common now than formerly, of interjecting an n to 
avoid the hiatus, in the manner of the Greeks; but for the sake of uniformity, 
it is better, on all occasions, to leave to my and thy the undisturbed possession 
of the simple genitive. 

We shall now proceed to give a tabular arrangement of those simple Pro- 
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nouns which have forms of Declension ; and, though the definitions of such 
words belong more properly to the body of the work, we shall serve ourselves 
with the facility of explanation which their joint exhibition presents. 


TABLE OF THE DECLENSIONS OF PRONOUNS. 


Person. 

First 

Person, 

Second 

Person, 

Third 

Person, 


Number. 


Gender . 


Nominative Genitive or Double Accusative or 


("Singular, Common, 
I Plural, - 


( Singular, 
( Plural, 


1 


' 1 

^Neuter, 
Plural, Common, 


or Agent, 

Possessive. 

Possessive . 

Objective. 

L 

My, 

Mine, 

Me. 

We, 

Our, 

Ours, 

Us. 

Thou, 

Thy, 

Thine, 

Thee. 

. You, 

Your, 

Yours, 

You. 

You or ye,Your, 

Yours,, 

You. 

He, 

His, 

His, 

Him. 

She, 

Her, 

Hers, 

Her. 

It, 

Its, 

* * * 

It. 

They, 

Their, 

Theirs, 

Them. 

d.Who, 

Whose, 

* * * 

Whom. 


The plural we and its compounds, in place of I, &c. are employed by Kings 
when addressing their subjects. The same language is also sometimes held by 
Orators and Authors. In the former case, a King may be supposed to repre¬ 
sent the collective power of the nation; and in the latter the Orator and 
Author may be conjoined, in imagination, with the hearer and the reader. In 
the second person, a similar, but more general, variation occurs ; neither the 
singular thou, nor any of its compounds, is ever expressed in ordinary style. 
They belong solely to the solemn, or to the burlesque when it affects so¬ 
lemnity. It is the language of adoration and of poetry, while you, your, and 
yours, are in common use. Ye for you in the Nominative plural is fast ap¬ 
proaching to a similar usage, if it has not already attained it. Formerly ye for 
you was written in the accusative both singular and plural, but this practice is 
now in desuetude. 

Beside the nominative, genitive, and accusative, already mentioned, a sub¬ 
stantive or a pronoun may occupy other situations in a sentence. The action 
of the verb is directed upon the accusative, but there may also exist an object 
on whose account that action is exerted. In the Greek, Latin, and some of the 
modern languages, the state of the noun which denominates that object is de¬ 
signated by a particular termination. It is a case termed the dative, from 
the Latin dalus, given, because, in many instances, the action is understood to 
give something, advantageous or otherwise, to the person in that state. Thus 
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in the Latin “Dedit librmn Petro,” he gave the book to Peter, the word liber 
is put in the accusative, librum, while Petrus is changed into Petro, the Dative 
case. Although they have no distinctive terminations, the cases are the same 
in English, and the Dative is marked by the preposition to. In pronouns the 
to, for, and other signs of the Dative state, are placed before the accusative; 
thus we say “ he gave the book to me,” “ I bought the book for him,” &c. 
Though the English language has no regulated Dative case, there is, neverthe¬ 
less, a form of construction (not generally attended to) which in a great degree 
supplies its place. When two substantives, or pronouns, are relative to the 
same transitive verb, as Accusative and Dative, the latter is sufficiently marked, 
without a preposition, provided it be put immediately after the verb. Thus, 
we may write “ he gave Peter the book,” and “ I bought my boy a book,” 
instead of “ he gave the book to Peter,” and “ I bought a book for my boy.” 
“ Bring me my horse,” “ pay them their wages,” “ I wrote him a letter,” &c. 
are every-day expressions of the same kind. Neither is this form of con¬ 
struction confined to the language of common life. Examples might be cited 
from our most approved writers. 

“ Fetch me that flower : the herb I show’d thee once.” 

Shaksp. 

“ And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew.” 

Milton. 

This twofold method of expressing the Dative, by prepositive particles, or 
by position, is peculiarly advantageous. It gives always a choice with regard 
to the harmony, and often directs the emphasis to the most effective part of 
the sentence. 

The analysis of sentences, so as to detect latent deviation from grammatical 
propriety, requires considerable critical acumen. General rules are difficult to 
form, and collected examples are easily forgotten. The study of the pronouns 
will be found particularly useful, by comparing their cases with the various 
states of the nouns, which are less obvious on account of their want of declen¬ 
sion. We shall here give an instance of a very general error in Syntax which 
may be so corrected :—“ I heard of my ship being lost.” To discover in what 
case the word ship is to be understood in the sentence, let us change the noun 
to one of the masculine gender, “ I heard of my brother being lost.” If the 
word brother were supposed to be in the nominative, the assertion would be 
equivalent to “ I heard of he being lost,” which is obviously wrong. “I heard 
of him being lost” would be equally incorrect; because the phrase “ being lost” 
would be thrown loose in the sentence, and might be connected with the pro- 
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noun I; as if it were said “ I, being lost, heard of him .” The meaning of the 
word lost would perhaps prevent this construction ; but suppose it were said 
“'I heard of him being married,” the transposition “ I, being married, heard of 
him," would show nothing of impropriety, and the speaker’s meaning would 
be at least doubtful. The genitive only remains, and should, therefore, be 
written in all similar phrases. “ I heard of his being lost;” “I heard of my 
brother's being lost;” and “ I heard of the ship's being lost.” It was not 
simply of the ship or of my brother that I heard, but of the circumstance of their 
being lost. 

We have said that Pronouns are Adjectives, or qualities,* but the paragraph 
requires explanation. It w'ere better to compare them to numerals, of which 
we can speak without regard to the things numbered. All Adjectives, when 
viewed abstractedly, may be considered as substantives, but they are of 
different species, and therefore not always comparable with one another. 
TUfo’fe.has no relation to large. Colour and magnitude are incommensurable. 
It is otherwise with Numbers and with Pronouns. Three and twelve are 
qualities of any system of bodies that can be numbered; but, even in the 
abstract, they are capable of comparison, —the one is four times the other. 
In a similar manner, I and thou are not only, each, applicable to any person 
whatever ; but they also have a relation between themselves,—of a speaker 
and a person spoken to. Neither numbers nor pronouns constitute complete 
conceptions until they are conjoined with material objects. They are 
shapeless spirits, ready to enter into any body whose form we wish them to 
assume. 

The substantive Self, with a slight variation of orthography, is common to 
all the Gothic languages. It represents, emphatically, the essence,—the very 
being of which we speak. The French meme (formerly mesme ) takes the same 
part in that language; but, in some of its usages, is translated by even and 
same. The Latin ipse (Greek pse) is equivalent to self; and hence the com¬ 
mon saying, when a person expects that the truth of an assertion should be 
granted upon his own authority, that it is a mere ipse dixit, “ he said it.” When 
a speaker talks much of himself, we call him an Egotist, he is Egotistical, 
that is, he egotizes, or discourses Egotistically, and the practice is 
Egotism ; all from the Latin ego, I; and we should not be sorry to see the 
words Ipsedixitist and Ipsedixitism thus naturalized, for they are certainly 
wanted. 

Were we to hazard a conjecture, we should say that self (as well as its 
synonymes in other languages) has arisen from the duplication of some ancient 
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form of the personal pronouns ; but, be that as it may, it coalesces easily with 
this class of words. Myself, Thyself or Yourself, Himself, Herself, 
Itself; Ourselves, Yourselves, and Themselves, are the my, thy, &c. 
■particular being, as distinguished from every other. These compounds are 
only used in the oblique cases; for when they are required to be in the nomi¬ 
native, they are preceded by I, we. See. as, “ I myself,” “ we ourselves,” &c. 
did so and so. Sometimes the preceding pronoun is suppressed, but in such 
cases it is understood. In old English, self was always a separate word, and 
was both singular and plural. Sir Thomas More, and others since his time, 
wrote my self, thy self; our self, them self, See. A remnant of this practice 
still remains : for Ourself,^ (not Ourselves ,) appears in the addresses of 
Kings. 

It has been observed that the pronouns, preceding the noun self, are gene¬ 
rally in the genitive; and the apparent exceptions of himself and themselves 
have puzzled the grammarians, from the time of Dr. Wallis until the present 
day. Nevertheless this change, from the genitive to the accusative, appears 
to us to have proceeded from design, and not, as is usually supposed, from 
accidental corruption. Her is an accusative as well as a genitive, and it 
should be noticed that we write itself not its-self: in fact, the possessive, its, is 
of very modern introduction into the language. The anomaly then, if it be 
one, runs through all the pronouns of the third person: himself, herself, 
itself, and themselves. 

When a man appears to be so desirous of his own gratification as to dis¬ 
regard that of others, we call him Selfish. He acts Selfishly, and the 
principle that determines him so to act is Selfishness. The Negative Ad¬ 
jective, Unselfish, has also been written. Self, as a prefix, forms numerous 
compounds which are not to be found in the Dictionaries. The latter cir¬ 
cumstance is the more surprising, seeing that many of those polysyllables, 
such as self-love, self-murder, &c. have been combined for centuries. Formerly, 
self was often used as we do same, but it is seldom so written in modem 
English. The two are conjoined in Selfsame, the parts of which might be 
reversed, without altering the meaning. Self, in this application, is equivalent 
to very. 

The Greek autos, aute, auto, (he, she, it,) when joined to other pronouns, or 
to nouns, is equivalent to self: and, in this sense, Auto appears as a prefix in 
compounds which we have either adopted, or formed from that language: 
thus, an Autocracy is an independent power, or self-government, from 
kratos, power. As the term is understood in our language, an Autocrat, 
or Autocrator, is an absolute Sovereign, and his government is Auto¬ 
cratical. 
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Although the pronouns It and they are, each, understood to refer to some 
antecedent, yet there are cases in which the reference is so general that it is 
either unknown, or escapes attention. This we formerly noticed, with regard 
to the pronoun it, when treating of Impersonal Verbs. The mention of a 
particular transaction’s having happened is frequently introduced by “ they 
say,” or “ It is said.” In such a case, we do not allude to any individual 
informant, or informants, bnt to a general rumour which we cannot trace to 
any authentic source. The same kind of obscure generalization is expressed 
by other words, such as men, people, everybody, §c. which stand in the place of 
they. 

The numeral One is used to express an indefinite nominative, in the sin¬ 
gular: thus, we say, “one cannot help believing”—“owe must take care of 
one's self,” &c. In this usage a substantive, such as tnan, or person, is under¬ 
stood ; but it is to a man or person in a general, and not in an individual sense : 
for, in adding the suppressed substantive, we must employ the article, in place 
of the numeral, and say, “ a man cannot help believing,”—“a person must 
take care of himself,” &c. > 

In the phrase last quoted the pronoun “himself” is rather incongruous; for 
the word Person denotes a thinking being in general; and not limited as to 
sex. Recently, indeed, the Newspaper Advertisements have rendered it fe¬ 
minine. She; whom they would not degrade by the name of a woman, and 
dare not raise to the rank of lady, is termed “ a young person.” We should 
not have adverted to these ephemeral publications, did they not have a material 
effect in deteriorating the language of their country. Person (Latin persona, 
from persona, I cry out,) is said to have originally signified a player’s mask, 
with which he covered his face, and through which he spoke, when he Per¬ 
sonated any individual in the play.: It is the character, or office, in which 
the actor appears upon the stage, or, metaphorically, that which he supports in 
the drama of life. Keeping more directly in view the dignity of the Kings and 
Demigods who trod the Grecian stage, the term Personage is more ap¬ 
plicable to one who is officially raised above the multitude. It is, therefore, 
more select and better fitted than “ person ” to denominate one of the higher 
orders of society. In the same sort of etiquette the plural, persons, rises above 
the word People : the latter being always collective, while the former are 
separately considered in the mind. “ Twenty people” are a multitude ; but 
the phrase “twenty persons” suggests the idea that each may possess a 
different character. 

Persoti is viewed under two relations,—as the individual.who acts and as 
the Personator of another. ; A judge, for example, is an official personage 
and has certain duties to perform in that capacity; but when viewing him as a 
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real being, when the mask, or person, becomes, itself, a reality, he has other 
qualities, which are termed Personal. We then speak of his personal accom¬ 
plishments, or, his personal appearance; and, if his body be well formed, we 
may say he is Personable. He may even be assailed in either capacity, as a 
judge, or as a man. In the former case it is a contempt of court, and in the 
latter he is attacked Personally —it is a Personal Insult. The principle of 
Personation, (or of dividing a being into two or more persons) is observed in 
many other cases. The Law of this country separates property into two parts, 
which may, notwithstanding, be held by the same individual. One part, 
however, may be heritable, that is, it may be such as descends of right to his 
heirs, while another part may be Personal, —they are his Personality and 
therefore completely at his own disposal. These rights have various subdi¬ 
visions, and are guarded by numerous exceptions, which are supposed to be 
known by the Lawyers. Even in ordinary language, we make similar dis¬ 
tinctions. A young Lady may have different properties. She may have both 
mental and personal charms. In a company, each is a person ; and to allude 
to an individual, especially in a disrespectful manner, is to be personal —it is a 
personality, and as such, according to the rules of good breeding, may be re¬ 
sented. Metaphysicians have employed the word Personality to designate 
identity of existence,—that the being of to-day is the same person as that of 
yesterday. To Personify is, metaphorically, to transform an inanimate sub¬ 
stance into a person, —or thinking being. The act is Personification, and 
is performed by applying the pronouns that are indicative of gender (lie, she, 
his, to the inert body, in place of the neuter. What cannot be attached 
to any person is Impersonal. The complaint against Junius was his Im¬ 
personality. We speak of Impersonal verbs, and of verbs used Imper¬ 
sonally. The clerical denomination. Parson, has also been referred to the 
class of words now treated of; but, we fear w r e have already dwelt too long 
on the subject. 

In old English “a body” w r as taken as the representation of a human 
being. In this it was less general than Person, which also includes the higher 
orders of spiritual existences. We even speak of the “ Persons of the 
Godhead.” In the early part of the seventeenth century, we find the word 
body where we should now write person. There are numerous examples in 
Shakspeare; and Johnson quotes the following from L’Estrange, which is 
directly to our present purpose : 

“Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's life may be saved, without 
having any obligation to his preserver.” 

Everybody, Nobody, and Somebody, (formerly every body, no body, and 
some body,) me still frequently in use. It is not unlikely that “a body" in 
place of “a person” may be a pretty general provincialism; but at any 
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rate, we know that it is universally heard in the ordinary dialect of Scotland 
In the application here mentioned, the word “ body” is pronounced with 
the o short, as if written boddy, or buddy. Bums gives us a feeling example of 
its use: 

“ It’s hardly in a body's pow’r 
To keep, at times, frae being sour. 

To see how things are shar’d ; 

How best o’ chiels are whiles in want, 

While coofs on countless thousands rant, 

And ken na how to wair’t.” 


The words a, or an, and the, have been already noticed, under the deno¬ 
mination of Articles. The former is the numeral one, applied indefinitely; 
and the latter is of that division of pronouns that are termed Demonstratives. 
Like adjectives they are of every gender, and each is invariably followed by a 
substantive, or else by a phrase capable of supplying its place. A, or an, is. 
one of any class of objects; and the, points, in a general manner, either to one, 
or to many, specific beings or actions. It is a universal adjective. The Saxon 
Articles and Pronouns were declined with gender, number, and case; and, 
besides, on account of the different dialects, they appear, in the few writings 
that are preserved, under various orthographies, or synonymes. From those 
several forms, have arisen certain derivatives of the definite article which have 
restricted applications. 

This and That, with their plurals These and Those, are more definite 
than The; being species, of which the is the genus. This and these designate 
what are present either in time or in place. That and those are applied to such 
objects as are farther off. ‘ This house’ and * these houses’ are at hand ; but 
‘ that house’ and * those houses’ are to be pointed at, so as they may he ob¬ 
served. Yon, (which is both singular and plural) is what we can just descry, 
and consequently refers to very distant objects. The synonyme, Yond, is 
now out of use, but Yonder is still preserved by the Poets, although the pro¬ 
nominal is thereby apt to be confounded with the verbal usage. This word 
gives us an additional example of the interchange of the letters g, th, and y ; 
for yon is the Saxon geond and the Scotch thon: the latter transformation also 
occurs in thou and you. 

This and that (and their plurals) are used with nice discrimination, in the 
construction of sentences: this referring to the noun, or to the phrase, last 
spoken, and that to what was*first mentioned. 


“ Some place the bliss in action, some in ease; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these.” 
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In the preceding application of this and that, they may be termed Relatives, 
rather than Demonstratives, because they refer to some word, or clause, that 
went before, and is therefore called the Antecedent; but the Relative 
Pronouns, principally considered as such, are who, which, and that : the 
latter, under this head, not being contrasted in the mind with this, as respects 
distance in time or place. • Those three Relatives are thus distinguished. 

Who always refers to a Person or Persons. It is, invariably, a he, a she, or 
they, to which gender and reason are supposed to belong; for, if it refers to 
inanimate, or irrational objects, it constitutes a personification. Whose and 
whom have, of course, the same personal application. Which, on the con¬ 
trary, is a neuter pronoun and relates only to impersonal objects, such as 
animals, plants, and inert substances. On this account, it is fitted to refer to 
any preceding word or clause of a sentence, which (word or clause) cannot 
with propriety be personified. This distinction between who and which, it 
should be observed, is quite modern ; for, much later than the time of 
Shakspeare, which had, very generally, a person, or persons, for its Ante¬ 
cedent. “ Our Father which art in heaven” is now reckoned ungrammatical; 
but even yet, we are often puzzled to find a proper Possessive to which: for, 
there are cases that require some word of an adjective form, which neither 
whereof nor “ of which” can designate. In consequence, the best writers 
are frequently tempted to personify when it would be otherwise unnecessary : 
so much so, that Johnson gives zvhose as a genitive that is common both to toho 
and which. 

That, as a Relative Pronoun, is of every gender and number, and thus 
differs from who and which, by its capability of assuming the place of either. 
The idea of person is not included, but left indeterminate. In this view of 
the Proteus word that, it is never preceded by a preposition: we say, “ I 
received the letter of which you spoke,” or, “ I received the letter that you 
spoke of.” “ I called on the gentleman to whom you introduced me,” or, “ I 
called on the gentleman that you introduced me to." In the case of zcho and 
which, the preposition may be carried to the end of the clause if we choose; 
but in using that, it must be so, if we would write with customary propriety. 

It and the, abstractedly considered, are synonymous. Their generaliza¬ 
tion is complete. Like the Fluxions of the mathematician, they represent the 
latent energies of actions and the germs of beings, which we endeavour to 
arrest, in their nascent state, before they act, or spring into existence. The, it, 
and, add, at, be, to, do, Qc. are kindred words, each specifying that an addition 
is to be made to the collected mass of Things. The Pronouns, he, she, it, are 
subsequent subdivisions of the primitive it, or the, which is unbounded in its 
nature until modified by being conjoined with something which has an indi- 
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vidual name. The Greek kai and the Latin and French que have a similarly 
indefinite origin ; and are, therefore, vaguely explained, in the Dictionaries of 
the several languages, by and, as, that, then, than, fyc. The Romans made use 
of que, as a prefix, to limit pronouns, producing from is, ea, id, (he, she, it) the 
compound, quis, quce, quid, equivalent to who and what ; and it appears pro¬ 
bable that this and that (though now without gender) have been compounded 
from some ancient forms of the he and the it. We have already noticed that 
who, what, when, <§*c. were formerly written quha, quhat, quhen, §c. the initial 
quh being pronounced like the Gothic 0 , the Saxon hw and the modern 
English wh. 

The distinction between the Pronouns in wh and those in th is not in the 
original, but in the customary meaning. In very old English, they are indis¬ 
criminately used. The Anglo-Saxons had the for our who, writing Ic the for 
“ I who,” thu the for “ thou who,” and se the, or the the, for “ he who.” Se, 
seo, that was the Saxon definite Article in the different genders, for all of 
which we substitute the. The same words were also expressive of he, she, 
andrV; and likewise of the Relatives who and which.. We have frequently 
occasion to observe that, when two originally synonymous words are 
found in the language, they generally fill different departments, one usually 
assuming the natural and the other the figurative power. . Pronouns in wh are 
exclusively employed when a question is asked ; and, in this alone, among 
the writers of a certain period, consisted their distinction from those in th. 
But, though the ancient use of what and that, where and there, &;c. differed only 
in the Interrogative Mood, yet in modern usage there is another distinction: 
who, which, 85c. are never applied as Definitives. We say “ that, or this, is the 
manbut we never say, in the same sense “ what is the man.” This regu¬ 
lation is necessary, with us, to preserve the individuality of demonstrative 
and interrogative phrases, which might otherwise be confounded. Pronouns 
in wh are always relatives; those in th may be either relatives or demon¬ 
stratives. 

There is nothing, in either of the pronouns, indicative of question. In no 
case do they change their nature; whether the sentence be imperative, inter¬ 
rogative, or otherwise, is to be learned—either from the tone of pronunciation; 
from other words added, as ‘ tell me,’ ‘ I ask you,’ &c. or from a customary 
arrangement, which shews that the request is implied. In all questions it is 
* the he,’ or who, ‘ the it,’ or what, * the him,’ or whom, and the like, of which 
we wish to be informed; and it is hence that such words are so often prefixed 
to clauses of Interrogation. Qui, qua, quod, or quid, holding the same place 
in the Latin language, gave birth to the verb qucerere, to ask, or inquire; from 
whence we have question, inquisitive, require, &c. * Is it he,’ is no more the wish 
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for information than * it is he.’ The usual form of construction alone recals the 
idea of request, in the same manner as the hearer might judge from the sound 
of the voice. In a question, the verb usually precedes its nominative, contrary 
to the order of assertion ; and it is in this mode of grouping the words, as¬ 
sisted as it may be by the point (?), that we recognize the interrogation. ‘ Tell 
me what I shall do,’ and ‘ what shall I do V have the same import: the word 
what undergoes no change of meaning. In the former example, however, its 
place may be filled by other pronouns : ‘ tell me that which I shall do.’ What, 
as a relative, is doubtful, pointing to some thing that we desire to know; 
whereas that is determinate, and carries us directly to the object. 

The Latin quid, what, was used substantively to denote thing , or being, in 
the abstract. It was the it, or imaginary answer to the question quid est? what 
is it? The unknown essence was termed a Quiddity. Disputes concerning 
Quiddities (or Quiddits, as Shakspeare sometimes calls them), and other sub¬ 
jects equally rational, occupied the leisure of the Schoolmen of the middle ages. 
What, with a slight change of orthography, (Whit,) is also a substantive, ex¬ 
pressive of thing, as opposed to non-entity. It may be considered as the least 
particle of existence, and in that view is synonymous with Jot, a point (or 
Dot), such as is placed over the letter i, the Greek iota. To Dot is to make 
those small points, which are intended to represent the least of possible mag¬ 
nitudes. To Jot, is to make a Jotting, or memorandum, that is, any marks, 
however slight, which may recal any subject to the memory. Aught, or 
ought, is a whit, any thing, however small it may be. Naught, or Nought, 
is no whit, or no thing. Naught, nought, and Nothing, differ in their usage. 
The last is meant, to express the mere absence of existence; nought is what 
may be taken as of no value, as useless; while naught, and its compounds 
Naughty, Naughtily, and Naughtiness, are expressive, not only of what 
is of no value, but of things and actions that are utterly worthless and wicked ; 
not as dangerous, but as contemptible. 

Tittle (a diminutive from Tit ?) is of kindred etymology with ivhit. Not a 
tittle, is not the smallest portion,—not an iota. A Tit, in its original usage, 
was a young child, to which we yet commonly apply the pronoun it. Tit is 
the it, contractedly, tK it; with the th changed into t, as is often seen in many 
old English works, where tone and tother are invariable substitutes for the one 
and the other. The Latin law-phrase quid pro quo, what for what, denoting 
giving of one thing for another thing of equal value, has its translation in the 
proverbial expression “ to give tit for tat,” this thing for that thing. The 
Saxon tydder denoted offspring; tydrian was to propagate, also to nourish, and 
tydra was tender and weak, as a child ; from whence we have Titbit, a small 
tender bit of food, such as we would give to an infant. 
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We have before observed that diminutives are often words of endearment; 
and, in evidence of this, the expression “ my tit” is an epithet by the speaker, 
not only to his child, but to any little being of which he naay be fond. The 
syllable tit is added to the common names of certain small birds. Th zAlauda 
pratensis is the Titlark, and the species of the genus Parus have each the 
name of Titmouse. The largest of these (Parus major , .or great Titmouse,) 
weighs only about an ounce, while the cceruleus, or Blue Titmouse, which is 
the best known in this country, is seldom half that weight. This beautiful 
creature, called also the Tomtit, is, like the robin, a regular winter visitor of 
the farm-yard, where it feeds either on insects or grain, whichsoever it can 
find. It is peculiarly bold when attacked, biting with surprising force, at the 
same time hissing and spitting in the most vindictive manner. The Cole- 
mouse (Parus atet') is a still smaller bird, weighing only about a quarter of an 
ounce. The palustris, or 7?iarsh Titmouse, is better known than the Cole- 
mouse. The other species, which are numerous, are not usually seen in 
Britain. In some counties the Wren is called the Titty-wren. “ This in¬ 
teresting little bird is looked on with reverential affection. It is protected by 
this old traditional verse: 


‘ Cock Robin and Titty-wren 
Are the Almighty’s cock and hen.”’* 

It would seem that, at some early period, robin and the wren, being generally 
seen together, were believed to be the male and female of the same species. 

Which, as an interrogative, differs from Whether, by being more general 
in its choice. Which is an unascertained individual of a collection, but one of 
which the selection is not determined by the querist, but is left to the future 
will, either of himself, or of him to whom the question is addressed. Whether 
is •which of these. It selects two, or more, from the number, and limits the 
choice to one of those that are so pointed out. The word whether is in general 
believed to limit the choice to one of two, though we think unnecessarily. 
Perhaps the idea has arisen from the termination’s being the same as that of 
the comparative degree of adjectives, which is always so confined. This is 
not the case with whether. We might say “ whether he walk, run, or ride, I shall 
be at the place before him,” meaning whichsoever of the three modes of travel¬ 
ling he may adopt; but the choice betw een two is certainly the customary 
usage. When there is no alternative except the negative, that negative should 
be expressed. It is common, but not sufficiently explicit, to say, “ I am 
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uncertain whether I shall go to-morrowinstead of which it were better to 
say, “ I am uncertain whether I shall go to-morrow, or not." “ Whether or 
no" was once more usual than " Whether or not " but the latter is preferable: 
because no is now the adjective and not is the adverb We certainly should 
not write “ I will no go.” Although a question, or at least a hesitation to the 
same effect, is understood in the words which and whether, they have not 
always the interrogative form. “ I do not know which I should take,” and 
“ I do not know whether I shall go, or stay,” are equivalent to “ which should 
I take? I know not,” and “ whether shall I go, or stay ? I know not.” 

Any and Either differ in the same manner as which and whether, but are 
never used as interrogatives. Any is a part of the collection without fixing 
which. It may be any one, any two, or any other specified portion of the mul¬ 
titude. Either is one of these: one, or other, of the particularized parts of the 
whole number of objects that are presented to our view. Any and either are 
liberal answers to which and whether. “ Which shall I take?” “You may 
take any of them.” “ Whether shall I have this or that?” “ You may have 
either of them.” Either, like whether, is usually confined to one of two; 
while any presents a choice from the ..whole number, which must, therefore, 
consist of more than two. “ You may take either of these two, or any three 
of that dozen.”* 

Or, which always marks an alternative, is a varied synonyme of Other, 
and might, in most cases, have its place supplied by Otherwise. Other is 
of the class of adjective pronouns ; and specifies a different being from that 
which was before mentioned. Another is merely an other. Other (which 
when used substantively has the plural Others) is the Saxon other, the 
Second; and this, again, is the Latin secundus, from sequor, I follow. Former 
(with its adverb Formerly) is also a derivative from the Saxon ordinal num¬ 
bers, which are, in succession, seforma, the first, se other, the second, se thridda, 
die third, &c. Former is qot, now, equivalent to first. It merely qualifies the 
substantive which it precedes, by fixing its existence, to a point of time, previous 
to that of which we now speak. It is a comparative adjective, of which First 
( fore-est ) is the superlative. Or, in the sense of ere, or before, has been long 
obsolete. 

Among the negative pronouns Neither is the opposite of Either, and Nor 
of Or. Nor is the antiphrase both of neither and of not. We say “ Neither 
the one, nor the other,” and also “ not this nor that.” The negative of any is 
None (no one) ; but None is also the opposite of Some, and being associated 
with quantity is often used substantively as a nominative to a plural verb: thus 
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inducing the evanescent idea that none may be something more than one. 
None , for the adjective no, was at one time generally prefixed to substantives 
beginning with a vowel, for the purpose of avoiding the hiatus : a practice 
which, in a few instances, is still retained, as in none other, for no other. In 
Poetry, instead of the alternative “ neither, nor,” the nor i3 occasionally re¬ 
peated ; which not only saves a syllable, but is supposed to add to the elegance 
of the expression: 

“ And, when bleak winter howl’d around the cave, 

t 

For thee, his horrors and his storms I’d brave; 

Nor snows nor raging winds should damp my soul, 

Nor such a night as shrowds the dusky pole.” 

Day. 

Why was formerly written forzchy (being the Saxon accusative, forwhy, or 
forwhon,) and interrogates, for what cause, or reason, any thing is done. It. 
differs from Wherefore {for what) in being more abstract; the preposition 
fore, which denotes cause, being left to be understood, and thus not pointing 
directly to any reason for the action. The same sort of generalization has 
taken place in other languages. The Latin cur, why, was once quur, a con¬ 
traction for quare {qua re) wherefore. There is a conversational use of why, 
frequent in Shakspeare, which is still uttered by many, and repeated to satiety. 
It is a practice for which we cannot account, and seems to contradict the old 
adage that “ every why has a wherefore .” The speaker introduces his tiresome 
harangue by such phrases as “ why, sir, we were a-walking.” “ And why, as 
I told him,” See. in which the why appears to answer no purpose whatever, 
unless we are to suppose that the speaker, not knowing what to say, questions 
himself, in order to gain time to refresh his memory. A young gentleman 
from Trinidad informed us, the other day, that the slaves in that island uni¬ 
versally preface every speech with Mokka, a word which no European under¬ 
stands, and which they, themselves, cannot explain: perhaps, the why of the 
Londoners is the Mokka of the Negroes. 

How, in which the w does not appear, is also, (like why,) a contraction. The 
Saxon is humeta, from mete, manner, or measure; and the place of the English 
word is often supplied by the phrase “In what manner?” Howbeit and 
how d’ye (contracted from “how do you do,” an inquiry concerning health) 
require no particular explanation. As is the case with other interrogatives, 
the question contained in the words how and why may be suppressed. Thus 
“ J will show you how I did it,” and “you shall hear why the thing was done” 
might be otherwise written, “ hoxo did 1 do it? I will show you,’’ and “ why 
was the thing done? you shall hear.” How is much occupied in inquiring the 
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extent of any quality which may admit of degrees. It is usual to ask “ how 
much ?” “ how many?” “how far?” &c. and, on the same principle, the word 
is employed in those bewildered, or extatic, states of the mind which vent 
themselves in exclamations : as “ how beautiful!” “ how glorious !” “ how 
sublime!” &c. These are, in fact, a species of questions, to which no answers 
are expected. 

We formerly remarked that, from the structure of the organs of speech, the 
sounds of th and s are interchangeable. The Gothic Article, sa, so, thata , in 
the different genders, corresponds with our the and that; and As and So are 
English pronouns, differing from it, or that, only in the manner in which they 
are used. They are generally both Relatives, but are frequently so written as 
to have a reference to one another, in the same sentence. “I will do so" 
and “ I will do or,” both mean I will do that;" but as requires some¬ 
thing to follow: for instance, “ I will do as he bids me,” which completes the 
sentence. So is the succeeding state : “he bids me do it, and I will do so." 
So is employed as a relative, when as is a demonstrative. “ As the tree falls, so 
it must lie.” In comparative clauses, of equality, as is both the relative and 
antecedent: “ John is as brave as James.” But when one of the parts differs 
from the other in degree, the antecedent is so: “ John is not so tall as James.” 
The general rule is that as alludes to likeness and similarity, while so refers to 
the comparison of extent or degree ; and it is in the misapprehension of this 
English idiom that the natives of Scotland are so apt to err. “ I will answer 
bis letter so soon as I receive it,” should be written “as soon as," because the 
point of time is the same. “ He is not as rich as he was,” should be “ so rich, 
&c.” because the states are unequal.” “ He ran as fast as I did,” is equality. 
“ He ran so fast that I could not overtake him,” is superiority. As great, as 
much, and as high, is a bulk, quantity, or height exactly equal to something to 
which the as relates ; but so great, so much, and so high, is a certain degree 
of bulk, quantity, and height, which requires to be ascertained by a comparison 
of less, or more. 

The adjective such has been already mentioned. This and Thus were ori¬ 
ginally the same, but have taken different places in the language. Thus is now 
the so, in such a way, or manner. In many applications, so and thus are iden¬ 
tical. When the manner of an action is left to be guessed, we are at liberty 
to suppose that it has been improper, and that the explanation is suppressed 
from the delicacy of the speaker, who marks the word with hesitation, and says 
“ he did it so, so,” or “ but so, so." 

We are aware that we have begun to trench upon the other parts of speech. 
Why, how, and so, are usually included in the list of adverbs, while or, nor, and 
as, are placed among the conjunctions. Those particles however, with some 
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others, we have found it convenient to retain under the present head, for the 
sake of illustration. The Pronouns are an amphibious race, so much so that 
it is not always certain to what tribe they belong. “We must never forget 
the duplication which these words undergo, in almost every dialect from India 
to the Irish shores ; and by which they acquire a general sense. In Teutonic 
sa-ei, that-that, signifies who relatively, sa being musculine, and ei being of 
all genders : se, or sa tha, that that, or who, masculine : swa-hiva, that-who, 
whosoever, originally hwa-swa-aefre, who-that-at any time.” “ The article and 
the pronominal adjectives, in Greek and Latin, underwent the composition of 
all the consignificatives. In Greek toios, to-igs originally, hoios, hivoigs, and 
the correlatives, are well known. The Latin expressed these by ta-ljs and 
qua-lis, equivalent to the Gothic tha-leiks and hwa-leiks, that lihe and what- 
like; in Chaucer’s English, Thilk and Hwilk. The Saxon has swilc or 
siVA-LEiics, which first became s/r/zcs, then swilch ; and now Such. Pojos, 
or cojos, in Greek, is, in Latin, qualis, and in old English hwilk; so, ‘hwilk 
men aren thai V or, “.what-like men are thae ?” The answer is, “thilk men 
al-s (for al-swa ) you see,” or, that-like men, all-that men you see.” ** By far 
the most intricate part of the classical philology is that which relates to the use 
of the obsolete cases of the adjective pronouns: the application of such words 
as tam, quam, turn, cum, (or quum,) quando, ubi, ibi, inde.jam, ita, sic, dum, uti, 
utiquam, utiqae, etiam, nunc, diu, and others in Latin; and of d'£, de pote, 
h6s, pos, hoi, den, then, pou, poi, toi, detha, deron, ede, este, nuni, ce, hou, and the 
like in Greek. Though these are the links, by which thoughts and sentiments 
are joined, the grammarians have treated them most absurdly and superficially.” 
“Every Article, being a descriptive word, may apply to time, place, all di¬ 
mensions of quantity, number, and even the objects of thought, and the suc¬ 
cession of ideas in the mind. If we consider, for a moment, to how many 
different purposes the single term that is applied in ordinary conversation, we 
shall speedily understand the extensive nature of this subject. And notwith¬ 
standing that this demonstrative word admits of numerous meanings on account 
of its applications, the radical and intrinsic meaning, which belongs to it ori¬ 
ginally, is the only key to these uses. All the dialects employ the pronouns 
in reference to time, place, quantity and quality; and many of them prefer the 
accusative, or other oblique cases in these applications; because, the genitive, 
of, with, relating to, —that, this, which time, place, size, extent, matter; the 
dative, at, Jbr, to, upon, with, —that, this, which time, place, size, matter; and 
the accusative, on, acting on, touching, that, this, which time, matter, &c. are 
phrases which express the meaning more fully than the bare nominatives. 
The philologist must never forget, that all indeclinable words are nominatives, 
genitives, datives, or accusatives ; the nouns expressive of place, time, matter, 
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size, manner, degree, or words similar to these, being always understood. 
When the subject to which these prononns refer is not a noun, but an action, or 
sentence, they are placed in the neuter gender. For instance, “ the king has 
dissolved the parliament: I did not know that”* 

Keeping the preceding observations in view, we have now to proceed to the 
examination of those pronominal derivatives which assume the guise of Adverbs 
and Conjunctions: but, before taking leave of the Pronouns, properly so 
called, we must again advert to the word It ; the general expression of 
existence, whether active or passive, verb or noun. In old English it (like 
that or the it) was unvaried either in case or gender. As we have already 
said, there was no such word as Its ; and as a relative it referred indiscrimi¬ 
nately to man, woman, or thing. We should not, at present, hesitate to write 
“ that gentleman,” or “ the gentleman that but Shakspeare in the Winter’s 
Tale, makes a Courtier say, of his young Prince, “ it is a gentleman of the 
greatest promise.”- In modern language the it would be contemptuous. We 
yet use it when speaking of a child whose sex we are not presumed to know. 
The possessive its does not appear before the seventeenth century. Ben Jonson 
excluded the word from his Grammar, although it is to be found two or three 
times in his works. The consequence of this deficiency was that, wherever 
the possessive was required, the writer had to choose between his and her, the 
masculine and the feminine pronoun. Grammatically speaking, therefore, at 
that period every noun must have had a sex, as French nouns have at the 
present day. Now that we have unsexed inanimate objects in ordinary prose, 
it were well to collect their several genders, as they appear in old English 
authors, to assist the personifications of modern Poets. These gentlemen are 
at no loss with such words as are derived from the Greek or Latin, but 
our forefathers had to personify every noun, and consequently many for which 
the learned languages afforded no guide. “ He that pricketh the heart,” says 
the son of Sirach, “ maketh it to shew her knowledge.” The possessive its is 
to be found in three or four places of Shakspeare, but (we believe) no where in 
the authorized verson of the Bible. His, her, and their, are the universal, and 
exclusive genitives. 
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OF ADVERBS. 

The quality of a noun is expressed by an adjective, and its state by a verb ; 
but the former admits of degrees and the latter of modifications. A substance 
may be more or less white and an action may be more or less violent. The 
modification of verbs is, however, much more varied than that of the Adjectives. 
It is dependent on different circumstances, such as time, place , manner, &c. 
which circumstances may be expressed, in every instance, by means of a sub¬ 
stantive (qualified, or not,) and a preposition. “ He struck the ball,” records 
a simple act; but ** he struck the ball, with force” gives a qualification to the 
verb. “ They treated him, with kindness, (or in a kind maimer”) “ I shall 
see him, in a skort time, &c. are other examples. The noun, (with its accom¬ 
paniments) in such qualifying clauses, is a mere by-stander in the construction 
of the sentence ; and, on that account, is separated from the other parts, by 
means of commas. In languages that have terminations, it is put in one, or 
other, of the oblique cases : being, as is usually said, governed by the preposi¬ 
tion, but, in fact, it is so written because holding an attendant situation in the 
group of words. The modifications produced by the relations of time, place, 
manner, &c. are so frequent that the petty clauses, by which they are ex¬ 
pressed, are of perpetual recurrence. Repetition naturally induces hasty pro¬ 
nunciation and consequent contraction. The phrase is curtailed by leaving 
something to be understood, and its remaining parts are compressed into a 
single word which is then termed an Adverb. In the preceding examples, 
the clauses, “ with force,” “ with kindness,” and “in a short time,” may be, 
respectively, expressed by the ad verbs, forcibly, kindly, and soon. 

The far greater part of adverbs, in all languages, answer to the question 
how, or, in what manner, a state exists, or an action is performed. These 
modes of existence or of actions being qualities must have a similitude to 
adjectives ; and, accordingly, they differ in English, in most cases, merely by 
the addition of ly signifying like. Thus a prudent man acts prudently, and a 
wise man wisely. This termination was formerly noticed as being also in use 
to change substantives into adjectives. The French and Spaniards add ment 
and mente in such cases as we add ly; while the Germans turn their adjectives 
into adverbs, solely by changing their place in the sentence, and depriving 
them of declensions, which they no longer need. In fact, the German ad¬ 
jective is declined only when it is in contact with the noun, which it qualifies ; 
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in every other state, its orthography is the same, whether used adjectively or 
adverbially. The word gut, for example, is to be translated by good, or by 
well, according to circumstances. When it precedes the substantive it is de¬ 
clined, as “ Ein guter Mann,” a good man, and “ Einega/e Frau,” a good 
woman: but when a verb intervenes, the word remains unaltered, and we 
know it to be an adjective or an adverb, only from its application in the 
phrase. They say “ Der Mann ist gut," the manisgooJ; and “DerMann 
schreibt gut ,” the man writes well. In English, too, the adjective may follow 
the verb, provided that verb be not transitive, for in such a case it might be 
supposed that the adjective was blunderingly intended to characterize, either 
the activity of the verb, or the quality of the object on which the action falls, 
instead of referring to the preceding nominative. We may say that “ the man 
grew wise,” but not that “ the man loved wise.” It must be either “ the wise 
man loved,” or, “ the man loved wisely.” 

Adjectives and adverbs have many points of similarity. Both admit of 
degrees of comparison. We say “ wisely, more wisely, and most wisely,” as 
well as “ very much,” “ greatly better,” “ perfectly prudent,” &c. “ In 

general,” and “in common,” are written for generally and commonly; but these 
may be reckoned as adverbial phrases in which a substantive, such as cases, is 
understood. Many words, as, early, hard, little, better, &c. are both adjectives 
and adverbs. Their promiscuous use was formerly more common than now ; 
for the distinction between those parts of speech was, at one period of our 
literature, very little attended to, even by writers of eminence. 

There are nearly three thousand words which are marked as adverbs, in the 
latest editions of the English Dictionaries ; of which about three fourths termi¬ 
nate in ly, and will be best explained, in the body of the work, in conjunction 
with the adjectives from which they are compounded. Many which have been 
raked from the ashes of antiquated, or forgotten, works, are so completely ob¬ 
solete that they are fitted only to appear in Glossaries ; and such of them as 
are not suggested by some kindred etymon of more modern usage, will be 
noticed in an Appendix along with those other words that may by accident, 
or design, be neglected in the general narrative. The remaining adverbs 
we shall here endeavour to distribute into classes. 

“ In Anglo-Saxon, An means One, and On means In, which word On, we 
have in English corrupted to An before a vowel, and to A before a consonant; 
and in writing and speaking have connected it with the subsequent word: and 
from this double corruption has sprung a numerous race of adverbs, which 
have no correspondent adverbs in other languages, because there has been no 
similar corruption.” It is thus that Mr. Tooke accounts for many adjectives 
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and prepositions, as well as adverbs ; referring to the orthography of Gower, 
Chaucer, and Gawin Douglas, as his authorities. Thus Anon is in one, 
(meaning in one moment,) and was frequently so written by Chaucer ; Afire 
was injire, and we still say the house is onJire; Alive was written on live and 
on life, signifying in life, and so of all other words that have this prefix. The 
effect of the preposition a, when followed by a participle, has been already 
explained. - " 

* i* i 5 

. - * * t 

The preposition by, or be, mentioned at page xxxiii, and of which we shall 
again have occasion to speak, is a prefix in a few adverbs. Before anti 
Behind signify by the fore or front part, and by the hinder, or back part of 
what we speak. When before and behind are referred literally to an object, 
they are termed Prepositions ; but when they relate to the general relations of 
time or of place, they are adverbs. The adjective Hind, Hinder, and 
Hindmost^ or Hindermost, would be equivalent to back, more back, 8$c. 
were that word adjectived. To Hinder is to prevent another from getting 
forward, by putting a Hinderance or impediment in the way. Before¬ 
hand, or Behindhand, is before or behind some specified time. Beforetime 
is at some indefinite past period, but the word is antiquated. Aforehand 
and Aforetime are also thrown aside, unless in imitating old writers. 
Afore, for before, both singly and in composition, was in general use little 
more than a century ago ; and, in certain counties, the common people still 
speak of carrying a culprit “ afore the magistrate.” The old practice of 
writing the preposition a, in place of the more modern be, has left us many 
antiquated adverbs. Fore will be noticed again, when treating generally of 
prefixes. 

Beside (or Besides), Below, and Beneath, are of the same class as before 
and behind. They are by, or near to, the side, the lower, and the nether part of 
a substance, when they are prepositions ; and they have similar relations to a 
state of being, or of action, when they are adverbs. Below is lower, or farther 
down ; beneath is also lower, but refers particularly to the nether surface of the 
body that is above. Mr. Tooke speaks of a substantive Neath, as equivalent 
to the Arabic derivative Nadir ; but we find no such substantive in any of the 
Gothic languages: the Saxon neothan is an adverb. Upper and Nether are 
comparative and opposite adjectives, from the Relatives Up and Down. 
Were there no upper, there would be no nether. There is “ an tipper and a 
nether mill-stone,” although no object were supposed to intervene. The 
Zenith (another Arabic word,) and the Nadir are scientific names for two 
opposite points of direction. They are the poles, of an interminably ex¬ 
tended straight line, passing Upright, or Downright, from the feet to the 
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head, or from the head to the feet of the speaker, whose Zenith and Nadir they 
are : to him they are the up and the down of the universe. But such substan¬ 
tives as these are pure abstractions: 

t 

*- 

“ But where th’ extreme of vice, was ne’er agreed : 

Ask where’s the North ? at York, ’tis on the Tweed: 

In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there,— 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.” 

When a word which is only used as an adverb becomes an adjective by 
giving it the comparative degree, the superlative has been variously formed by 
different writers : some adding most to the adverb, considering it as if it were 
the positive, and others adding that termination to the comparative, in er: thus, 
with respect to the adverb up, which is never used as an adjective in its simple 
state, the superlative has been written both ways Upmost and Uppermost. 
The English write nethermost when (which seldom happens) they need the 
word ; but the Scotch say nethmost, although they have not the particle nelh, 
except in aneth, for beneath. Aneath was probably at one time the preposi- 
tion, though we have not found it in old English books; for the contraction 
’neath, which has been handed down from one generation to another 
by the Poets, could scarcely have been intended as an elision of be. If it lias 
descended from the Saxon neothan, it needs not the mark of contraction. 
Aside and Beside differ in their application. In Aside we attend to the se¬ 
paration, and in Beside to the contiguity of the objects. 

Belike, which is now seldom written, is, according to Tooke, from the 
Danish lykke, luck , chance, or hap, and had, therefore, the same meaning as 
the kindred old words Mayhap, Percase, Perchance, or that of the every¬ 
day adverb Perhaps. Peradventure is another synonyrne which is still in 
use: generally in a subjunctive form, as, “ I will not go'there lest, peradven¬ 
ture, I should meet with him.” The Latin preposition per, through, is here 
(as well as in another old adverb Perforce) equivalent to by ; and we shall 
afterwards find that hap, case, chance, and adventure are kindred words, in¬ 
cluding the same common idea of to befall, fall out, or come to pass. 

Betimes is by the time, — proper, or some word of similar acceptation, being 
understood. In a consequent sense, it denotes early, not behindhand. Re¬ 
live is still heard in Scotland, denoting in a short time. Belive is by or with 
life, that is quickly, for quick and alive are originally synonymous.* 

It should never be lost sight of that adverbs are related* to verbs as ad- 


* See page xlix. 
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jectives are to substantives. Both denote qualities, and they are often formed 
by the same syllabic terminations, which, though now conjoined with the 
primitives, were formerly separate words. For example, man like and god like, 
became manlike and godlilx, afterwards contracted into manly and godly; 
which pairs of synonymes are both retained, custom having given them shades 
of distinction. When ly and like are thus contrasted, which seldom happens, 
the latter is applied particularly to external appearance and the former to in¬ 
trinsic qualities. The formation of adjectives from substantives, and of 
adverbs from adjectives, by the same termination ly, has been found to pro¬ 
duce a confusion in their use. Thus godly, heavenly, worldly, manly, &c. have 
been written as adverbs as well as adjectives; without doubt, because godlily, 
heavenlily, world lily, & c. would not glide easily from the tongue. 

From the Saxon wisan, to be, was formed Wise, signifying manner of being, 
or acting. W being interchangeable with g, as ward with guard and guile 
with wile, wise is equivalent to guise, which indicates manner in general, and 
particularly in dress or appearance. Wise now seldom appears except in 
•composition ; but in old writings it was generally used. “ The birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise ” refers us to the circumstances and manner of his 
birth. As an affix, wise forms a number of adverbs each stating that some¬ 
thing is done in the manner described by the word to which the termination is 
joined. Thus Likewise is, in a like manner. Otherwise in another manner, 
and Anywise is in any manner. The greater number of those adverbs relate 
to the direction in which a body is moved, or placed, as Archwise, Edge¬ 
wise, Endwise, Broadwise, Flatwise; Xengthw.ise, and Slantwise, 
which require no further explanation. In.this usage wise does not differ from 
way ; the u'ay in which the thing is done being all that we understand by the 
manner . Accordingly, some of those adverbs are yet written with a double 
Orthography, as Nowise and Noways, Longwise and Longways, Side- 
wise and Sideways. Way has an s added, not as a plural, but as an adver¬ 
bial termination. Noway, Longxcay, and Sidexvay, might otherwise be mistaken 
for attributes of space, as qualities of the way. This s is a contraction of the 
adjective termination ous, and was formerly written wise. Righteous, for ex¬ 
ample, may be seen frequently in ojd English with the Orthography rightwise . 
With respect to the e which precedes ous, in righteous , courteous, and other 
similar adjectives, it should be remembered that the substantives right, court, 
4’C. were once written with a final e; which was vocal or not, as suited the 
melody of the prose, or the verse of the Poet. 

Way has also its signification extended to time. Always is at or through 
all time; Straightway is literally the shortest way; and, Straightways 
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is in the shortest time,—immediately. Other and ways, though frequently fol¬ 
lowing in this order, have not, usually, been conjoined by the printers; and 
therefore, as they stand, they may be taken to mean literally, other roads. It 
is junction alone that changes such words into adverbs. Always and Otherwise 
were formerly Algates and Othergates ; the old English and Scotch 
Gate (from to Go) signifying a road, or way, as well as the door which shuts 
the general entrance to a court, or building, and which -entrance is otherwise 
termed the gateway. The Substantive Gait is confined to the manner of a 
person’s going, or walking. “We know him by his gait." There is an obso¬ 
lete (and still colloquial) use of wise, in which it signifies kind, or sort. In this, 
it has its old Orthography Guise, and sometimes Guess. Otherguise was 
an adjective, meaning other sort. “ He will soon have other Guess-work 
upon his hands,” threatens that he shall soon have something to do of a less 
pleasing kind than that with which he is now occupied. 

The termination ward has been already explained. At a former period it 
was joined to the name of any object towards which our view could be directed. 
Godward, Heavenward, Hellward, Landward, Seaward, Deathward, 
Bedward, are given, with authorities for their use, in our dictionaries, but are 
now seldom written ; and “ Romewarde, Troiezvarde, Scotlandwarde, Flaunders- 
warde, Thebeswarde, Burdeuxzcarde , with others, are found in Gower, Chaucer, 
and Douglas.” Ward, although occasionally conjoined as a terminating 
syllable, was then always considered as a separate word : ‘to God ward,’ ‘to 
heaven ward,’ and ‘tons ward’ were phrases Of common occurrence, and 
reckoned more solerpn than their synonymes * towards God,’ ‘ towards 
heaven,’ and ‘ towards us.’ 

Before proceeding to any enumeration of the adverbs compounded with 
ward, it may be proper to advert to a seeming confusion in orthography which 
pervades the whole tribe. The greater part of the words that have this ter¬ 
mination are adjectives, and may be followed by substantives which they 
characterize. When the early improvers of our language began to distinguish 
the adverbial usage of the words by a different spelling, they added s: a con¬ 
traction of ous, or wise, as formerly explained. For example, the adjectives 
Homeward, Backward, and Forward were thus changed into Home¬ 
wards, Backwards and Forwards, when they became adverbs; and the 
same addition was made to other similar words. The old spelling, however, 
like an old fashion, was still retained by certain writers, and, being recorded 
in the dictionaries, has annoyed us with duplicates of the same words. Those 
records having no mark of discrimination, a man may walk backward and 
forward, or backtvards and forwards, as he pleases, without any risk of trans- 
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gressing the received canons of orthography. Nevertheless, he who would 
write perspicuously should observe the distinction here pointed out. 

In the infancy of written language the same combination of letters ranks 
among two, or more of the parts of speed), leaving the reader to guess at the 
application, from its contiguity to other words. A like contiguity is frequent, 
and syllables are combined ; and hence, what was originally the name of an 
object becomes the parent of a verb, an adjective and an adverb. The progress, 
and even the present state of the English tongue furnishes many examples of 
the original paucity of its vocables. . The following is one: 

When we meet a man who is coming towards us, that portion of his figure 
which is not in onr view, extending from the neck to the buttocks, is termed 
his Back. The back, then, is a substantive, and is extended in its application, 
by metaphor, or by supposed similarity, to denote a certain portion of the sur¬ 
face of other beings. The back of a house is that part which is opposite to the 
front entrance, and the back of a horse is that which would be similarly situated 
as the back of a man, could the animal stand upright. 

When treating of genitives we observed the conjunction of two substantives. 
In those,cases the first is meant to qualify the second, and may, consequently, 
be considered as an adjective. In this manner we have such words as Back¬ 
bone, the spine, or bone of the back ; Backdoor, the door in the back wall of 
the house, &c. This sort of compounds may be made at pleasure whenever they 
are wanted, and back, being a general term, is therefore a very common prefix 
both to substantives and to verbs. In several languages, as is often done in 
Greek and always in German, the first of these double substantives is put in 
the genitive, but the English word is unvaried. 

As a verb, to back (and we may say the same of every other word) varies 
in meaning with the manner in which it is applied. To back a horse, is to get 
upon his back. To back a man, is to assist, or second him in a contest,—to 
stand, as it were at his back, for the purpose of supporting him; or to be his 
second, that is, to fill his place should he fail. This was literally the practice 
in the days of chivalry ; and the expression is still retained when we speak of a 
duel, though the Seconds do not now take any part in the warfare, but attend 
merely for the purpose of seeing fair play between the combatants. Unbacked 
is a negative participle, but to unback is not a verb. 

Back (formerly Aback) is also used adverbially nearly in the sense of back¬ 
wards. ‘ He went back, ’ that, is ‘ he returned to the place from whence he 
came,’ ‘ he went backwards ’ may, if we please, mean that he walked to a cer¬ 
tain place, keeping his face in the opposite direction. Backward and Forwaiul 
denote literally, in the direction of the back and the fore part or face of the 
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human body, and, metaphorically, point to the past and to the future in respect 
to time, or in any other allusion in which we can conceive the words to apply. 
We say that a man is backward, when he hesitates to do what we require ; and 
he who obtrudes himself upon others is a forward man. The season is said 
to be forward , or backward, (anciently Lateward) according as vegetation is 
advanced, or retarded. It is in a state of Forwardness, or Backwardness. 
Backwardly and Forwardly are adverbs; and to Forward is a verb. 
He who forwards or hastens an action is a Forwarder. In old English we 
have the substantives Vaward and Rearward, designating the fore (van) and 
rear divisions of an army. 

Hind, aft, and back, according to Mr. Tooke, had originally the same mean¬ 
ing. In the oldest usage that we have seen, aft denotes the rump or pos¬ 
terior part of an animal. It is that which follows last in the order of motion, 
or, metaphorically, in the succession of time. Fore and aft are head and tail, 
beginning and end. Aft is now only known in the sea phrase, “ fore and 
aft,” meaning the fore and after parts of a ship. „ The Saxon preposition 
be-ceftan (contractedly baftan) after, or behind, produced the old English 
adverb Abaft, on the be-aft part, which, we believe, is still heard on ship¬ 
board. After is more aft, or following the latter part of the object, act, or 
time of which we speak, and is a preposition, an adjective, or an adverb, ac¬ 
cording as it is applied. It preserves the same meaning when compounded 
with other words, to which it is in some cases a prefix, and in others a termi¬ 
nation. Afterwards is following in the order of time, in which it is some¬ 
times superseded, we think improperly, by after. After all occurs so fre¬ 
quently that its parts must soon be conjoined. It is already marked as an 
adverb in the Dictionaries. After, as following, is a synonyme of according to, 
that is, following the manner or appearance of. “ God made man after his 
own image.” 

It is only by degrees that derivative meanings become separate words by 
changing their orthography. The old English eft not only meant after in the 
order of time, but again and oft. In the first usage, when the interval was 
overlooked, Eft stood for immediately, and Eftsoons, or soon after, made the 
expression more decisive ; but neither of these adverbs is now written. The 
Saxon eft, afterwards, was also equivalent to the Latin iterum, again. It ex¬ 
pressed going aft, or ceft, that is, back to the place from whence we came ; and 
was a common prefix in such cases as we now put re, or retro. To go back is 
to repeat the journey, and when the number of repetitions was left indefinite, 
the word acquired the distinguishing orthography Oft, the precursor of the 
English adverb Oft and the Scotch Aft. To go Oft is, literally, to return to 
the same place, and in a consequent sense, repeatedly. Often (equivalent to 
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many ) is an adjective usage of Oft, formed like golden, and silken, from an 
old form of the genitive, and has the comparison OftenEr and Oftenest. 
In old English, Oft was confined to the repetition of an act, Oftsythes 
being written where we now say Ofttimes, Oftentimes, or merely Often, 
leaving the word times (anciently Sithes or Sythes) to be understood. Often 
as an adjective may be seen in the New Testament, 1 Tim. v. 23. The 
phrase in Wiclif’s translation is, “ for thin ofle fallynge ynfirmitees.” Thiis 
derivation of Oft will be further elucidated when we come to speak of the 
adverb Again and the inseparable preposition Re. Unoften, for not often, 
is old and useless. 

To and Fro, when they refer to motion in general, are adverbs and equiva¬ 
lent to forwards and backwards . When a place or point of time is specified, 
the words become prepositions, and Fro is changed into From ; as ‘he came 
to London from Paris:’ but, whether they be used as prepositions, or as ad¬ 
verbs, the change of place, or of time, is always' understood. Before the 
6bject of which we speak, began to move, it was On, or In,. a certain body, 
or place; and Of which it might, then, have been, metaphorically, consi¬ 
dered as a part. At the instant of its motion, it went Off (or from), To¬ 
wards, or in the direction of, another body or place, the goal of its destina¬ 
tion. When it arrived at the end of its journey, the Towards ceased, and the 
To became At, the Latin ad. It was On or added to the body At which it 
stopped : the two were united into one, [see page xxxiii.] The adverb Too 
expresses a degree of quantity, or quality, over or beyond what is requisite. 
The object may be too small, or too large; too low, or too high; too early, or 
loo late, for our purpose. The adverbs To-day, To-night, and To-morrow 
have been already mentioned, [pp. xlv. xlvi/J They are, in fact, substantives, 
and are frequently so used. Together, jointly, and Altogether, wholly, are 
obvious compounds. Altogether, when it refers to the assemblage or action 
of many, should either have the hyphen, or be written in separate w r ords. 

The Adjective Toward or Towardly, and the corresponding substantives, 
Towardness and Towardliness, designate the quality and the state of 
being easily directed to any object which we may have in view ; but they 
are more seldom written than their negatives, Untoward, or Untowardly, 
and Untowardness, which refer to such things as are either adverse, or not 
easily turned to our purpose. Untowardly is better applied as an Adverb. 
“They were untoxvard circumstances, they happened very untowardly; but 
toward and toxvardly can scarcely be so distinguished. Awkward, Awk¬ 
wardly, and Awkwardness (also written Aukward, Aukwardly and Auk- 
wardness, are, in many cases, synonymous with uhtoward, untowardly, and 
uhtowardness ; but their origin is different. The old Eriglish Awke or Auke, 
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signified left, in the sense of the Latin Sinister which we have Anglicized in the 
adjectives Sinister and Sinistrous and the adverbs Sinisterly and Sinis- 
TROOSLY, in order to qualify things and events that are unlucky, or not of the 
right kind. The Awke. hand was the left hand, and,to do any thing Aw, rely 
was to do it Awkwardly or left-handedly, —absurdly, and out of the common 
way. Froward differs from untoward in degree. It is not merely the nega¬ 
tive, but the opposite of toward. The simple "opposite of toward would be 
Fromward, and this word has been sometimes written; but froward is not 
only away from but designedly in that direction: for the words Froward, 
Frowardly, and Frowardness arc applied solely to designate the inten¬ 
tion of the mind. In the same manner, the obsolete word A wayward 
denotes merely in the direction of the road that leads from the object; Way¬ 
ward, Waywardly, and Waywardness imply an obstinacy of mind that 
will have its own zoay. 

The distinction between words that are apparently synonymous is best dis¬ 
covered by grouping them together, as we have done in the preceding para¬ 
graph. The adjectives untoward, awkward, wayward and froward seem to rise 
upon one another. Untoward is simply unsuitable, or inconvenient if in one’s 
way ; awkward is clumsy in action, or in result; wayxvard is wilful, obstinate, 
but not necessarily for a bad purpose ; and froward is with an evil design, in¬ 
tentionally to thwart, or oppose. Sinister in the literal sense, as “the sinister 
hand” for the left hand ; “the sinister side” for the left side, &c. was once 
common, but is not now written. It is a word of evil omen and characterizes 
an unfortunate event, whether proceeding from a malicious being, or some 
fortuitous cause. We may further observe of sinister that it can apply only 
to events, or to the motives by which they are caused. We may speak of 
an untoward, awkxcard, wayward or froward man; but not of a sinister 
man: though we may suspect him of harbouring sinister, or sinistrous, in¬ 
tentions towards another. He is said to look upon his neighbour .with an 
evil eye. 

High and Low, in their literal sense, refer to place, and are relative ad¬ 
jectives: marking the greater or less distance from the earth, or rather 
from its centre. Up and Down are either the corresponding adverbs or 
prepositions, accordingly as they refer to verbs or to' nouns. Adown for 
Down is becoming old. Upward and Downward are adjectives which 
specify the direction in which any thing lies. Upwards and Downwards 
also specify direction; but they are adverbs, and refer to motion, in the 
change of place. 
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Up and Down are sometimes used substantively, as in the metaphorical 
phrase, “the Ups and Do^ns of life.” 

Mr. Horne Tooke derives Down from the Saxon verb dufian, to sink, plunge, 
dive or dip. “ The Anglo-Saxons,” says he, “ use indifferently for the past 
participle of Dupan, either Duped, or Dnpen, or Dopen. I suppose this same 
verb to have been variously pronounced. 



And he might have added, 

Depian, hence, Depen, Deven, Devn, Den. 

If the preceding etymologies be accurate, it would appear that Down, Dive, 
Dip, Dun, and Den are kindred words, varying in their orthography accord¬ 
ing to the different modes in which they are applied. Those distinctions will 
be afterwards noticed in the Dictionary; but it must appear strange that, 
while the word Down and all its connexions invariably allude to descent, to 
the passing from a higher to a lower state, the same orthography should also 
signify a Hill. The Dutch duynen are mounds of sand, which line many 
parts of the sea-shores of that country; and the Downs, a Roadstead for 
ships, on the Kentish coast, is so called in consequence of its being protected 
by the Godwin sands. The Saxon dun denoted a hill or rising ground gene¬ 
rally ; and the Surrey hills (as well as some others) so famous for sheep pas¬ 
ture, are still called Downs. Mr. Tooke takes no notice of this apparent dis¬ 
crepancy between the noun and the adverb; but contents himself with ridi¬ 
culing the contradictory definitions of Dr. Johnson. We will hazard a few 
remarks on the subject: 

It is an old saying that ‘extremes meet;’ and this will be found true in 
the names, as well as in the things themselves. A state is often, if not 
always, conjoined in the mind with its opposite; because, to use the language 
of the mathematician, their limits are the same. There can be no height 
without a hollow, no mountain without a vale. It is hence that relations, 
which seem, at first sight, to be the reverse of one another, are frequently 
denoted by words of a like etymology. In fact, the names are, originally; 
the same; and they assume a different orthography, only when the speaker 
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attempts to distinguish them apart, without adverting to their necessary con¬ 
nexion. 

A Cave or Cove, for example, is a vaulted space below ground, and the 
name is assuredly akin to the word Covek. Without a Cover there would 
be no Cave; and nevertheless the Cover is no part of the contained space. It 
, is a boundary, but not the thing bounded. One, however, cannot be conceived 

to exist without the other; and they have had, in consequence, the same name. 

Again, when cutting a trench, or a moat, for the purpose of enclosing a 
field, or of checking the appproach of an enemy, the earth is, usually, thrown 
up so as to form a bank, or mound, along the side of the trench, or the moat. 
The result of the labour may be considered under two points of view : it may 
apply to the hollow that is excavated, or to the bank that is raised. In either 
case, however, our ancestors called it a Dike, from the verb to Dig ; and 
the word has one, or other, of those meanings, in old English, according as 
the trench, or the bank, was the prominent object in the mind of the writer. 
Even at the present day Dike and Ditch are confounded in the different 
counties.* A Ditch is always a trench, or cut; but a Dike (or dig ) is a 
trench, (with or without water,) in some counties,; while in others it is a raised 
fence, of earth, or of stone. It was from a similar origin that the Latin vallum 
acquired the twofold signification of a moat and of a wall. The Saxon hoge 
was both a mountain and a vale. Steep and Deep are correlative terms, 
which, in their origin, are each equivalent to the Latin altus; and the sloping 
side of a hill is an Acclivity, or a Declivity, according as we direct our 
view. To Let is not only to allow, but also to hinder; and Nervous is 
weak as well as strong . To Cleave is both to adhere and to separate. 

It is curious to trace the progress of a word, through its varied orthogra¬ 
phies, until it separates into different, and even, apparently, contradictory 
significations. Numerous examples will be found in the dictionary but the 
following will not be deemed inapplicable to the present subject. 

The Saxon hyll, is a hill, or mountain ; and helan, or hilan, is to cover or 
conceal. What is covered is a hole or gulf; and, in the same language, the 
same word (hyll) denoted the bottomless pit, Hell. The hills of the Gothic 
nations were always hollow. They were scooped from the vales ; and covered 
\ the abodes of imaginary beings, the Dunelves of the Saxons and the Fairies of 

more modern mythology. But, setting aside fiction, there is, in many nations, 
an intimate connexion between the mountain and the mine. The German and 
Swedish Berg is a mountain; and the Bergmann, or Bergman, is a miner. The 
reason is obvious; in those countries, the miners are the men of the mountains. 

* See Dike and Ditch, page xxiii. See, Bark, Bury, Shell, &c. 
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The French berger is a shepherd. Camden observes that Solinus called the 
Cornish men Dunmonii, “ which name seems to come from their dwelling there 
under hills. For their habitation all over this country is low and in valleys.”* 
We all know that Cornwall has, from time immemorial, been peculiarly a 
county of mines. 

To return more directly to the adverb Down : ‘ to fall down' is to get loiver, 
and, in fact, we know of no nearer synonyme than the word Low. Is it not, 
then, a strange coincidence, that the Saxon and old English Lowe, as well as 
the modern Scotch Law, should signify a hill ? , Such, however, is the case, 
and with this, for the present, we leave the subject. 

; . . . . i'n I «■ •• . 

In and Out are the reverse of one another. The Inside is that part of a 
body which is unseen, on account of the Outer part, or surface, that sur¬ 
rounds it. If the body be hollow, that which is In, or rather Within, may 
be a separate body, enclosed in the former as in a shell. Inward is in the 
direction of In ; and hence the viscera of animals (Saxon inna ) are called the 
Inwards.- Inwards is also an adverb of which Inward is the adjective; 
Inwardly, another adverb, is in an Inward manner;- and Inwardness has 
been written as a substantive. Inner is farther In ; and Inmost, or Inner¬ 
most, is nearest the centre. > In was at one time a general name for a cavity, 
covert, or house, of any, kind and with the orthography Inn, it denotes, at 
present, a house of entertainment, a tavern. In as a preposition, both singly 
and compounded, will come again under our observation. 

As In denotes the Interior, or Inward part; so Out expresses the Ex¬ 
terior, or Outward surface of a body. The former is hid, and the latter 
exposed to view ; and, metaphorically, whatever is enclosed in a definite space 
is Within, and every thing is Without which is beyond the bounding line. 
Mr. Tooke says that there are some etymological reasons which make it not 
improbable that Out derives from a word originally meaning skin. Outward 
is the adjective; and Outwards and Outwardly are the adverbs : the 
distinction between which may easily be gathered from the similarly formed 
adverbs already explained. Out is not used as an adjective except in compo¬ 
sition, (as Outside in opposition to Inside); but the comparative Outer, 
(farther Out,) and Outmost, or Outermost, (at the greatest distance from the 
centre of a composite body, such as a crowd of persons,) are in common use. 
Utter and Utmost or Uttermost (with the adverb Utterly) are merely 
varied orthographies of the- same adjectives; but they are generally, if not 
always, applied to the metaphorical and not to the literal meaning. Out and 
its compounds are readily applicable to either. The verb to Utter is to 
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give out. The Utterer puts away what'is in his own possession, so as it 
may be possessed or kno%vn, by others. There are Utterers of false money; 
and speechifiers who give Utterance to false.thoughts. What may be given 
out is Utterable, otherwise, it is Unutterable. Unuttered is simply not 
uttered. . ' . r : 7/ua-rj 

Forth is equivalent to Out of, and necessarily includes the additional idea 
of having been once in. Out, taken simply* may have been in, or not in, 
according to circumstances. The Latin foras, forth, or out of doors, is con¬ 
nected with foris, a door, or passage, and to go forth is to cross or pass the 
boundary. The Ford of a River is the shallow part of the stream, which 
may be Forded, waded, o t r passed over. Forth is associated with the idea 
of motion, and connected with the derivatives from the Saxon farm, to go. 
Forthwith is immediately, without stopping. Outright (formerly Forth¬ 
right) is straight out, independently of any obstacle. Forthward is obsolete, 
being superseded by Onward; continuing the journey. Further is niore 
forth ; and to Further is to assist another in his progress or designs. ^This 
is Furtherance, and he who thus assists is a Furtherer. Furthermore, 
is usually a tiresome addition; stating that the speaker has still something 
more to say. Far, Farther, &c. are kindred words which, we Shall again 
have occasion to consider.V - '! 

We may here notice (what we shall often have to observe,) that, although 
we can never feel the full force of the application of any particularword with¬ 
out a knowledge of its literal meaning, yet that literal meaning alone would 
never dictate its numerous metaphorical applications. An extensive .ac¬ 
quaintance with the language, both written and colloquial, must here be our 
only instructor. What foreigner, for example, could ever imagine that the 
phrase * to put out a light’ (or * to put out a candle’) has two meanings directly 
the opposite of each other ? ‘ To put out (or blow out) a candle’ is to extinguish 
the light, but it may also be ‘ to hang out a light,’ in a dark evening, for the 
purpose of guiding the steps of the passenger. • ‘ •( 

When the wind crosses a ship’s course, the side farthest from the wind, 
being lower than the other on account of the pressure on the sails, is called the 
Lee, or Lee side; and all objects that lie in that direction are said to be to 
the Leeward of the vessel; while those on the opposite side lie to the Wind¬ 
ward. When the coast is to the Leeward it is a Lee shore, on which vessels 
are often wrecked in a storm. The track of the voyage from Spain to Car- 
thagena (passing to the south of Dominica) has divided a portion of the West- 
Indian Archipelago into Leeward and Windward Islands : the former lying to 
the north and the latter to the south of that line. 

Leeward and Windward are chiefly used as adjectives, but even in an 
adverbial sense, they have not, hitherto, had any change of orthography. It 
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is otherwise with words in ward which relate to the points of the compass; 
for, in these cases, there has been much irregularity. It were well, if we 
would always write Eastward, Westward, Northward, and Southward 
for the adjectives; and Eastwards, Westwards, Northwards, and 
Southwards in the adverbial usage. Hitherwards, towards this place, 
Thitherwards, towards that place, are always adverbs, and ought to have no 
other orthography : nevertheless Hitherward and Thitherward, agreeably 
to the old practice, are still printed in the dictionaries. Those words, how¬ 
ever, belong to a separate division, which we shall, now, proceed to investigate. 

When a pronoun is connected with another word, either conjoined or under¬ 
stood, which is allusive to time, place, or circumstance, the compound becomes 
a Pronominal Adverb, of which there are many in the English language. 
The varied forms of the personal pronouns, already noticed, are made use of 
to form trains of adverbial distinction. The , he, who, and which, have each 
its tribe of compounds. 

The primary pronominal adverbs of place are terminated by er, or ere, and 
those of time by en ; thus. There is that place and Then is that time. There 
(meaning ihe place) was formerly written Their; but the words were primarily 
of the same import, being the genitive of the. Their is now confined to 
express the possessive of the plural They, and There points to some definite 
situation. * I shall go there,’placets here understood, in consequence of the verb 
go. I go to the place of the, that is to the place of something before mentioned. 

Referring to our explanations of the particle en. Then may be considered as 
equivalent to done. Like past participles it is expressive of time, because it 
states, in conjunction with the other words in the sentence, that such a thing 
happened then, or when another action was done, or had existed. From this 
idea of consequent connexion, then also signifies after in point of order or of 
time; and it is in this sense that it is used in comparisons. The spelling, in 
the latter case, is Than ; but the words are the same, and were once written 
indifferently for each other. The syllable of comparison er (like the adverb 
Ere) signifies before, and, metaphorically, superior. Then, or than, is the 
follower, or after in the train of events. ‘ Charles is taller than Thomas, 5 
pronounces that Charles is before, or superior, and Thomas then, or after, with 
respect to tallness. 

It seems to have been the practice of our ancestors to express things at 
hand by the masculine pronoun, and those at a distance, (as being less in¬ 
timately known,) by the neuter. That, and its plural those, therefore, denote 
what are not immediately present; and this and these (formed from the Gothic 
is, he) mark the objects that are near. It is probably on this account that, 
when the objects are at hand, or when we advert to what was last spoken of; 
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we make use of compounds that are apparently formed from the masculine he, 
in contradistinction to those beginning with the, thus: Here signifies in this 
place, and There, in that place. Here, is contiguity, There is distance; while the 
adverb Yonder is still farther off, being compounded from the pronoun Yon. 

Pronominal adverbs with the initials wh retain much of the power of their 
primitives; and, therefore, may, or may not, be used in the interrogative 
form. When, or Where, for example, may either inform us ‘ at what 
specific time/ or 4 at what particular place ’ any circumstance existed ; or, it 
may ask the question, according to the import of the other parts of the sen¬ 
tence. It is that import alone which directs us to the exact shade of usage 
which a word assumes ; because it is from thence that we gather the intention 
of the writer. 

The following general explanations will serve as a praxis upon these re¬ 
marks : 


Here, in this place. 

Hereabout, about, or near to 
this place. 

Hereafter, after this time. 


Hereat, 

at this place. 

Hereby, 

by this place, or 
thing. 

* * * 


* * * 

Herein, 

in this place, or 
thing. 

Hereinto, 

within this place, 
&c. 

Hereof, 

of this thing, 

Hereon, 

on this place, or 
thing, [thing. 

Hereout, 

out of this place,or 

* * * 

Hereto, 

to this place, or 
thing. 


Heretofore, before this time. 
Hereunto, unto thisplace, or 
thing. 


There, 

in that place. 

Thereabout, about, or near to 
that place. 

Thereafter, 

, after that time. 

Thereat, 

at that place. 

Thereby, 

by that place, or 
thing. 

Therefore,* 

*for that reason, or 
these reasons. 

Therefrom, 

from that place, or 
thing. 

Therein, 

in that place, or 
thing. 

Thereinto, 

within that place, 


&c. 

Thereof, 

of that thing. 

Thereon, 

on that place, or 
thing, [or thing. 

Thereout, 

out of that place, 

* * * 

Thereto, 

to that place, or 
thing. 

* * * 

Thereunto, 

unto that place, or 


thing. 


Where, 

Whereabout, 

* * * * * 

Whereat, 

Whereby, 

Wherefore, 

* * * * ♦ 

Wherein, 

Whereinto, 

Whereof, 

Whereon, 

***** 


in what, or which 
place. 

about, or near what, 
or which place. 

at what, or which 
place. 

by what, or which 
place or thing. 

for what, or which, 
reason,orreasons. 

in what, or which 
place, or thing. 

within what, or 
which, &c. 

of what, or w r hich 
thing. 

on what, or which 
place, &c. 


Wherethrough, through what or 
which, &c. 

Whereto, to what or which 

place, &c. 

* * * * 

Whereunto, unto what, or which 

place, &c. 


* See the Explanations of the Prepositions For and Fore. 
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Hereupon, 

t • 

Herewith, 

* * * 


upon this place, &c. Thereupon,* upon that place,&c. 

with this thing, &c. Therewith, with that thing, &c. 

Therewithal, with all those 
things, &c. 


Whereupon, upon what, or 
which, place, &c. 

Wherewith, with what, orwhicli, 
thing, &c. 

Wherewith al, with all what or 
which things, &c. 


Hither, to this place. 

Hithermost, nearest to this place. 
Hitherto, before this time. 

Hitherwards, towards this place. 


Thither, to that place. 

* '* * 

Thitherto, X6 that place. 
Thitherwards, towards that place. 


Whither, to what, or which, 
place. 

* * * * 

Whitherto, to what, or which 
place. 

* * * * 


Now, 


at this time. 


Then, 


at that time, 


When, 


Hence,* (from) this place, or 
time. 

Henceforth, beyond this time. 
Henceforward, after this time. 


Thence,* (from) that place, 
or time. 

Thenceforth, beyond that time. 
Thenceforward, after that time. 
ThencefROM, from that place, 
or time. 


Whence,* 

* * * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 


at what, or which, 
time. 

(from) what, or 
which,place,&c. 


Where, in the sense of place, terminates the adverbs. Anywhere, Each- 
where, Elsewhere, Everywhere; Nowhere, Otherwhere, and Some- 

r ' | 

where ; which may be each considered.as two separate words, and, therefore, 
require no further explanation,, The same may. be said of Anyhow, Some¬ 
how, Sometimes, Somewhat, Somewhile, and several others, from 
which the hyphen is only occasionally withdrawn. While, as denoting 
a portion of time, is etymologically connected with Wheel; and will be ex¬ 
plained in the Dictionary in conjunction with Circle, Cycle, Period, and 
other kindred words. In the Meanwhile .or .Meantime, that is, in the 
time which will elapse between the present and that in which we shall give our 
promised explanations, we must advert to some seeming incongruities in the 
preceding definitions. 

It will be observed that Hereat is explained by ‘ at this place / hereafter by 
‘ after this time;' thence, by ‘ from that place or time ,’ &c.: thus apparently con¬ 
founding time and place. The fact is that these interchanges are consequent 
upon the force, or general usage, of the added prepositions. . Time and place, 

* Hence, thence, and whence do not include the preposition front ; but in modern writing the from 
is often understood. From hence, from thence, and from whence are also written: especially by 
those who would be minutely accurate. 
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considered abstractedly, are nonentities, and, when either of these words is 
made use of, it must be conjoined with something else, before it can convey an 
image to the mind. Before it can have a meaning, we must contrast it with 
other things, or circumstances, and say what passed at the period, or existed 
beside the spot of which we speak. ‘The French revolution happened in the 
time* In the time of what? ‘ In the time of George III.,’ or, when he was 
King of Great Britain. The occurrence of one thing is the only mark by 
which we can fix the existence of another. One event must always be before, 
in, or after that portion of duration in which a different one was happening, or 
had happened; and hence all participles, since they denote that an action is 
doing, or done, are associated with the idea of time. On a similar principle, 
a place must be described from its contiguity or distance from known objects. 
It must be at, near, by, 8$c. some other situation already described. Words 
expressing local connexion are also applicable to the succession of events. The 
metaphorical transformation is continual ; and time, and place, like space and 
duration, are thus assimilated and confounded: we do not even hesitate to 
say ‘ a space of time,* when we mean ‘ a portion of duration.’ , 

When treating of the word Oft, we mentioned that Oftsythes and Ofttimes 
were once synonymous. The Saxon and old English silhe signified time, in 
the sense of the repetition of an act, as we say ‘four times,’ ‘five times,’ &c. 
and was, probably, a softer pronunciation of Tide. We must not now stop to 
anticipate our future explanations, but the intelligent reaider will easily per¬ 
ceive that time, as a general term, does not differ in idea from its plural times 
which represents a succession of similar acts. Time is a portion of eternity, 
which is measured by certain actions ; and its plural is a number of those 
portions. 

Analogous to hence, thence, and whence, we have the old English Sithence, 
signifying ‘ after some past specified time ;’ and from this has arisen our mono¬ 
syllable Since, equivalent to the German seit; which is merely a varied ortho¬ 
graphy of Zeit, time. The classification of Since has given much trouble to 
grammarians. It has been reckoned an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunction, 
according to its acceptation in different sentences; and Mr. Tooke strives to 
demonstrate that it is a participle of the Saxon verb seon, to see : sometimes 
equivalent to seeing, and at other times to seen. If we have rightly discovered 
its etymology, Since must, literally, signify from or after, some past time, or 
times, act, or acts, event, or succession of events, to, or towards the present 
time of the speaker ; and, if we do not much mistake, all its usages may be 
accounted for, by this definition. Act and event are, here, added to the word 
time, and these may not be supposed to be included in the Saxon and old 
English sithe ; but the fact is, that all these words are derived from the same 
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source. Time can only be measured by action ; and, hence, it is synonymous 
with age. Age, from the Latin agere, to act, expresses action; but it has also, 
in a consequent sense, come to denominate the space of time during which any 
action is performed. Thus, we say, ‘th e age of the man * the age of the 
world,’ ‘ the iron age,' &c. to denote certain periods of existence. ■ He is 
thirty years of age' states that he has lived, existed, or acted, through the 
course of thirty years. That act and age are of like origin is illustrated, with 
singular propriety, by Sbakspeare in his description of the seven ages of 
human life. 

From the preceding remarks, it will be easy to assimilate the several 
explanations of the word since, which are given in the dictionaries. * I have 
not seen him since yesterday’ is, I have not seen him from the time of yester¬ 
day. ‘ Since, he has broken his promise, yon should not trust him again,’ is 
equivalent to, he has broken his promise,— after, or from that act, you ought 
not to trust him again. The not seeing him again, follows, or is a consequence 
of, his having broken his word. Shice, in this usage, is synonymous with 
because ; but we shall afterwards find that all expressions which indicate cause 
and consequence are resolvable into the ideas of before and after, in relation to 
time. 

We have said that since refers us from the past time to the present; and in 
this it is contradistinguished from Ago, which carries us from the present to 
the past. * He left London three weeks ago,' has the same meaning as * It is 
three weeks since he left London.’ Ago is from the verb to go, and was for¬ 
merly written Agone, which does not differ from past. ‘Three weeks have 
passed , or gone by, since he left London.’ The preposition a is the Saxon on, 
already mentioned, and appears in the present participle Agoing. - Goings are 
ways, also actions, or doings, a series of which are Goings on, —in Scotland 
Ongains. To go and to do, are interchangeable in the Gothic languages : Ge 
being a common prefix to Saxon verbs, (in the manner of the more modern 
Ae,) and the usual mark of the past participle in German. In the decline of 
the grammatical forms of the Saxon,-when what we now call old English 
commenced, the ge was retained, for a time, as a prefix to the past participle. 
It was afterwards changed into Y, which appears obviously in Yclad and a 
few other old words, but also precedes many that are not generally suspected 
to have arisen from that source.* There are words that have an initial I, 
which occupies the place of the ancient ge; and others, where the vowel is 
suppressed, and the g is made to combine with a following liquid. The 
elision of e (the weakest of the vowels) is likewise made after other letters, and 
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in other languages besides the English. Many of our double consonants, 
such as, Bl, Br, Gl, Gn, Gr, Kn, &c. will be found to have arisen from this 
Source: but we shall return to the subject when we treat of Prefixes, and 
illustrations will often occur in the Dictionary. 

The reader must now be well aware of our general etymological principle : 
that the same original word usually presents different orthographies, when it is 
split in its usage so as to fill different departments in the language. Of this 
rule we have an example in the Adverb Again. The Saxon gan, or gangan 
(Scotch to gang), signified to go: and ongangan was to go into; or to go on, 
to proceed. The Saxon on, in composition, was equivalent to the Latin in, 
both as a preposition and as a negative adverb. In the latter usage it exists 
in the modern English Un, as will be more particularly explained when we 
treat of the prefixes. To undo is to reverse an action ; and to ungo, were there 
such a word, would be to return. It was on this principle that the Saxon 
origan, or ongean, became an adverb of reiteration, which in the progress of 
language was afterwards written Agen, and, now. Again. When applied 
to actions it denotes doing the same thing a second time ; and, when it pre¬ 
serves its literal sense of motion, the direction is fixed by the verbs come and 
go. * To come again,’ or * to go again,’ is, to go once more to or from the 
speaker. To come again is thus distinguished from to return, by including the 
idea of having come to the place at least once before. To return is merely to 
come back. When we intend the actions or motions to be unrestricted as to 
number, we say * Again and Again.’ 

The same Saxon word, ongean, was also a preposition, in which case the 
prefix had the sense of on or upon ; and from this we have Against, meaning 
opposed to, moving, or pressing, upon, some specified object. A man may 
stand against, or lean against, a post. A creditor may raise an action against 
him; and he may promise to pay the debt against Lady-day. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that, what is here spoken of a man, may be said of any 
thing, or circumstance. It is the same with other expressions. In language- 
all is animated. Every thing breathes in the lettered page. 

Against has been so frequently contracted by the poets, that Gainst is now 
often written in ordinary prose without any distinction of meaning. Gain is 
a prefix to a few words : as to Gainsay, to speak against, or contradict, with 
its participles Gainsaying and Gainsaid, and the consequent substantive 
Gainsayer, the person who Gainsays. To Gainstand is to stand against; 
but it is less used than its synonyme to Withstand. The negative'participle 
Notwithstanding, (asserting that what we mention does not oppose, or stand 
in the way of, another thing or circumstance,) is usually ranked among the 
Conjunctions. ‘ ■ 
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The adjectives Short and Long, the indefinite measures of lineal extent in 
material objects, are also applicable to time; and, therefore, are occasionally 
ranked among the adverbs. In this class, however, they do not change their 
meaning ; for they are still, adjectives, a substantive in each case (generally the 
word time) being understood. ‘ He waited long; that is, a long time. ‘ flis 
stay was short,' or * he made but a short stay' In the very common phrase 
* He was short of money,’ the word short may be considered as a past par¬ 
ticiple of the verb to shorten, to make less in quantity. Along is close, or 
near, to an object; and either lying, or moving, in the direction of its Length. A 
ship may lie Along-side of another, or it may sail along the coast. Alongst, 
for Along, is antiquated. All-along is through the whole length. Longly 
and Shortly, are both in the Dictionaries. The former is written by 
Shakspeare, in the sense of Longingly or wistfully; but is now obsolete. 
Shortly, meaning in a short time, is in common use: when it denotes In 
Short, (in a short manner, or in a few words,) it is often superseded by 
Briefly. These words will again appear in the Dictionary, along with 
others to which they are akin : but, in the mean time, we may remark that the 
terms, long and short; wide and narrow; soon and late; with many other 
similarly antithetical pairs, are devoid of any determinate signification; and 
are distinguished solely by the feelings of the speaker. The mountains of 
England would seem hillocks in the eyes of an inhabitant of Mexico; and 
the moments of the happy are ages to the miserable. Such words denote 
relations, not things; and are, in consequence, the subjects of everlasting 
dispute. They are the party-coloured shields in the arena of metaphysical 
warfare. 

Soon (Saxon sona, or suna. Gothic suns, and lowland Scotch shoon ,) with its 
degrees Sooner and Soonest, is always an adverb in modern English, though 
it has, in old authors, some marks of having been formerly an adjective. Soon 
is ‘in a short time;’ but differs from shortly in being applicable to time only. 
It expresses the shortness of the period that intervenes between one point of 
time and another; and consequently that during which an action is performed. 
That which is done soon is presumed to have been done Speedily, or Expe¬ 
ditiously (Latin pes, pedis ) ; but these words differ from soon by adverting to 
the rapidity of the action. 

When Soon refers to the point of time at which an action terminates, it is 
often equivalent to Early : the original import of the words will, however, 
point out numerous distinctions (even when they appear at first sight to be 
similar) which examples would slowly teach us to discover. Early, from Ere, 
before in time, is both an adjective and an adverb. ‘ An early riser’ is a person 
who gets out of bed soon in the morning; but we could not say ‘a soon riser.’ 
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* He came early to the meeting,’ that is, before the time at which he might have 
been expected. * He came soon to the meeting’ may mean the same thing, but 
it might also be, simply, in a short time. Earlier and Earliest have the 
same relation to Sooner and Soonest that Early has to Soon. 

Late is the opposite of Early, and consequently of Soon , in as far as the two 
latter are equivalent. Late is behind hand in respect to time, and is akin to 
the verb to Let, in its meaning of to hinder , that is, to put behind. The oppo¬ 
site signification of let (to allow) will be best understood when explained in 
conjunction with the similar verb, to prevent. At present it would lead us into 
too wide a field. 

Late, Later, and Latest, like their counterparts Early, Earlier, and 
Earliest, are adjectives as well as adverbs, but still retain their relation to time. 
We say ‘ a late dinner’ when speaking of one that is delayed past the usual 
time. ‘ The late prime minister’ is he who Lately, or a short time ago, filled 
that office, but who now fills it no longer, in consequence either of his death, 
dismissal, or resignation. The beginning of any period of time is the Earliest 
part, and the end is the Latest, and therefore the terms Earlier and Early, as 
well as Later and Late, verge equally towards the centre: so that, were the 
whole of the period to be divided and designated by means of those terms, the 
points of Early and Late would coincide. The comparative Earliness, or 
Lateness, would then cease; and, there being in such a case only two por¬ 
tions, the first is termed the Former and the second the Latter. Former 
and Latter are not confined to time. When two persons, things, or circum¬ 
stances, are written in a sentence, the first mentioned is termed the Former, 
and the last mentioned the Latter. Latter is also opposed to Early, as * the 
Early and the Latter rain.’ Formerly and Latterly are adverbs that apply 
to the actions of former and latter times. Latterly, therefore, is recently, and 
Formerly may have been long ago. Latish is somewhat late ; and Belated, 
which is to be found in Milton, is equivalent to Benighted, —disagreeably 
overtaken by the night. 

Last is a contraction of Latest and the opposite of First, or Fore-est. It 
is what remains after every thing else is gone, and, in the grammatical 
arrangement, is a verb, substantive, adjective, and adverb. To Last is to 
continue throughout a long period, and hence Lasting is what is little subject 
to decay. Lastingly and Lastingness are also written. Lastly is, in the 
last place, when there is an enumeration of things, or of circumstances. 

The Saxon and old English Rath, or Rathe, signified early, in its strictest 
sense, that is, before others; and, consequently, on some occasions, sooner than 
was advantageous. Thus Milton, in his Lycidas : 


Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
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The comparative Rather is in general use, in the sense of sooner, when this 
word denotes a preference, in the determination of the mind, for one object 
before another. . * He would rather die than.betray his country,’ signifies that, 
in the alternative of his being either put to death or of becoming a traitor, he 
would sooner, more readily, or more wittingly, submit to the former than to the 
latter; he would prefer death, and go sooner, or Rather (that is, before,) to the 
scaffold.* Rather when meaning a slightly greater degree than is judged 
to be proper, is merely a varied application. f He is rather tall,’ or ‘ be came 
rather late,’ asserts that he is * somewhat taller,’ or that he came * somewhat 
later’ than is, or was, convenient. We could not say ‘lie is sooner tall,’ 
or .‘he came sooner late.’ Rather, in such phrases, is the comparative of 
Rathe, when considered as an adjective; but soon, sooner, and soonest, are 
always adverbs in modern English. Rathest is not now written, being 
supplanted by earliest. 

Ready is an adjective from the same source as Rathe, and denotes being 
quite prepared for the purpose in view. The idea scarcely admits of degrees, 
although Readier and Readiest are to be found in our most approved 
authors : they are remnants (and not solitary ones) of that kind of “ English 
Atticisme” which Jonson so highly commends.f Readily is the adverb, 
and marks that there is, has been, or will be, no delay in the action of the 
verb. The abstract name of this state is Readiness. The adverb Already 
denotes that something looked for has been accomplished sooner than was 
. expected. Unready and Unreadiness, the negatives of ready and readi¬ 
ness, are in the dictionaries. Unready, in the sense of awkward, is an inferred 
signification. He who comes unprepared, is apt to have his mind confused 
in the moment of action. 

The Saxon sel denoted, an accidental time, occasion, or opportunity ; and, 
as this was not supposed to occur frequently, the adjective seld was equivalent 
to rare; and the adverb seldon, the forerunner of the English Seldom, was 
applied to any action that was rare, or uncommon. It is therefore the oppo¬ 
site of Often, but these relations appear different to different minds, and 
under different circumstances, so that what one man may consider as seldom, 
another may reckon often: the words run into one another. Rarely, the 
adverb of Rare, (Latin rams, thin or scattered,) is, in a general sense, equi¬ 
valent to seldom; but the latter is merely the counterpart of often, denoting 
simply a few times, whereas the Seldomness of what occurs rarely is deemed 
worthy of remark. Unseldom is not seldom. Seldshown, for rarely to be 
seen, along with many other antiquated words, is embalmed in Shakspeare ; 
and Selcouth (Saxon selcuth, or seldcutli, little known, or strange,) is yet 
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given in our dictionaries on the authority of Spencer; but, we believe, it was 
obsolete even in his time. From the latter part of the compound (Saxon cutli, 
known,) we have still preserved Uncouth, strange, or uncommon, with its 
adverb and substantive Uncouthly and Uncouthness : all which words 
are now frequently applicable to strangeness or awkwardness of appearance, 
or of manner. The Scotch couthy is kind, that kindness which proceeds 
from intimate acquaintance ; and'the phrase ‘ kylh and kind’ denotes friends 
and relations. 

We have noticed that the letters c, ch, and k, are interchangeable in the 
comparison of different dialects; and, without entering into the controversy, 
whether the classic tongues produced or grew upon the Gothic stem, we are 
convinced that we shall find many analogies in the Greek and Latin, which 
will assist us in the derivation of words that, at first sight, seem to have no 
kindred etymons in either of these languages. The Italian scarso, the Spanish 
escaso, the Dutch skaars, and the English Scakce, are all adjectives signifying 
defective , or wanting ; and it is by no means improbable that they are etymo¬ 
logically connected with the Latin cassus (carsus ), from carere , to want. In 
that case, the initial s is merely a contraction of the inseparable preposition es 
(afterwards to be explained)'; and the English scarce may be fairly con¬ 
sidered as the descendant of the old French eschars, which had the same 
signification. ii 

Scarce denotes a deficiency,in the requisite quantity of tilings; Seldom marks 
a deficiency in the number of acts, or appearances, of the same species, that 
occur during a certain period. The former is consequently an adjective and 
the latter is an adverb. Few, (Saxon feawa,) expresses that the number, 
whether of things or of occurrences, is comparatively small, without regard to 
their being either wished for or feared. The things may be useful, or they may 
be worthless. Scarce is opposed to Plentiful; Seldom to Often ; and Few to 
Many. Fewness is smallness of number, and has a synonyme in Paucity, 
which comes from the Latin Paucus, Few. Few is a numeral adjective ; and 
will be mentioned again, when we treat of that class of w ords. It was brought 
forward in this place solely for the sake of contrast. 

Scarce is sometimes used adverbially ; but the proper adverb is Scarcely, 
which expresses that the act, or result, of which we speak, is nearly but not 
completely accomplished. Scarcity, (for which some have w r ritten Scarce¬ 
ness,) is the state of being Scarce ; and, although its etymology does not neces¬ 
sarily so confine it, the word is almost always applied to denote those deficien¬ 
cies of which we complain. We speak of a scarcity of money, and a scarcity 
of food ; but not of a scarcity of wars or of earthquakes, however seldom these 
may occur. What is scarce is, when wanted, more highly prized ; and hence 
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the scarcity of things that can be bought is associated in the mind with Dearth, 
or Dearness. . Dear is high priced, and, in a consequent sense, an epithet of 
tender affection. Thus we are reminded of the Latin cants: but we must not 
further anticipate our future explanations. 

The Saxon genogan is explained in Lye’s Dictionary by mulliplicare , to 
multiply ; but there are no examples given of its usage; and we suspect that 
it was often equivalent to the Dutch verb genoegen, to satisfy. From this 
source is our word Enough, and, also, what has been called its plural, Enow. 
Both are equivalent either to sufficient, or sufficiently, according as they con¬ 
tinue adjectives, or acquire an adverbial application. When quantity only is 
attended to, we write Enough; but, when speaking of number, we say Enmv. 

‘ This is enough and those are enow' The Saxon synonyme had also a double 
orthography ( genog and genoh), but we are not aware that they were then dis¬ 
tinguished as they are now. In old English, the spelling was Ynowh or Ynoxv. 

There is a class of Foreign adverbs, chiefly from the French and the Latin, 
which, though not fairly naturalized, have nevertheless a certain standing 
(some.of old date) in the English tongue. They are usually clothed in Italics : 
but they are, one by one, gradually assuming the dress of the country, and 
appearing (like many of their predecessors, whose origin we have now forgot¬ 
ten,) in the garb of the modern English. We shall mention a few of those that 
are oftenest to be met with, beginning with the French. 

Adieu, which is now legitimated, is, literally d, Dieu (to God ); and is a 
parting address, equivalent to the phrase f God bless you.’ The English 
synonyme is Farewell. “ Both these forms of taking leave are applied 
daily and vaguely ; yet we oftener bid Earexcell to those wlio quit us, and 
Adieu to those whom we quit.”* The propriety of this will appear obviously, 
when we reflect that the former is a compound from the Saxon faran, to go. 
It is an imperative, and is also sometimes written Fare-tuee-well. See 
Fare, in the Dictionary. 

Alamode (h la mode) signifies, in the fashion, —fashionable. 

Amort (a la mort), cast down or dejected in mind ; dead to pleasure. 

Apropos (a propos), fitted for, or pat to the occasion or purpose. What is 
unsuitable, or inopportune, is said to be Malapropos. 

Cap-a-pie ( cap a pie), from head to foot; we say he was^armed Capapie. 

Dernier ( dernier ) the last. A dernier resource is the last resource, the for¬ 
lorn hope. This word is properly an adjective. 

Encore, again, is a theatrical term, by which the audience call upon a singer 
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for a repetition of the song. To Encore is therefore marked in the dictionaries 
as a verb. The song was loudly Encored. 

En-Passant, by the by; while this is passing, or going on. 

Maugre, ( malgre ,) in spite of. This word is as old as Shakspeare. 

Tete-a-tete, cheek by jowl; a private conversation between two individuals. 
The phrase (for it is a phrase) may be a substantive as well as an adverb. 
‘They had a long Tete-a-Tete together;’ * they conversed Tete-a-Tete.' 

Tracers is an old adverb, signifying across or athwart. 

From the Latin, language we have : 

Alias, otherwise. This word is much used in recounting the various names 
which a person has assumed, generally for the purpose of concealment. ‘ James 
Smith, alias John Higgens, was brought to the bar, &c.’ 

Alibi, elsewhere. This is a denomination of a defence which is often set 
up in criminal courts. To prove an Alibi is to satisfy the jury that the prisoner, 
at the time specified, was elsexvhere; that is, at a distance from the spot where 
the crime was committed. 

Bona Fide, with good faith, without fraud or deceit. 

Ergo, therefore; a word used in logical works to mark the consequence that 
is supposed to follow from a series of preceding assertions, which are called 
Premises, (Latin Pramissa, sent before,) because they are understood to have 
been antecedently demonstrated. See Argument. 

Et cmtera, (and others,) with other things, persons, or circumstances, of the 
same species as those which we have already enumetated. These two words 
are usually written, contractedly, Etc. or See. The Sc, in the latter case, is a 
rude mark of Et, the Latin for and; it stands at the close of our Alphabet, and 
children call it et per se, and; (that is, ‘and by itself,’) without knowing that 
they are speaking Latin. The resemblance of this compound character to Et 
is more obvious in the Italic and, &. 

Gratis, denotes what is given for nothing; or without any expectation of an 
equivalent. ‘ He gave it gratis .’ 

Ibidem (contractedly Ibid.) signifies, in the same place ; and is usually em¬ 
ployed when making references to books, or to the pages of books. 

Imprimis. In the first place. 

Incognito, (contractedly Incog.) is a'French adverb, from the Latin incog- 
nitus, unknown ; and is applied to a person who lives in concealment, or under 
an assumed name. ‘ He lives there Incognito .’ 

Item, also, is used to mark an additional article, in a written enumeration 
of particulars. Each article is an Item of the account. 

To item (meaning to write out the various Items), is in the dictionaries. 

Nota Bene, mark well; these words, or their initials, (n.b.,) occasionally 
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precede the marginal notes, on a book, to which attention is particularly 
solicited. 

Per-se, by himself, herself, Or itself, unconnected with any other. 

Pro-Tempore, for the time, or occasion. 

Verbatim, word for word. This adverb is chiefly applied to denote accu¬ 
racy in the transcription of manuscripts or other books ; and is usually con¬ 
joined with Literatim. Verbatim et Literatim signifies * word for word, and 
letter for letter an exact copy. P 

Versus, against, is an English law term. 

Vice-versa, the contrary, or reverse. 

Vide, see, also precedes a note of reference, and points to the place where 
what is spoken of may be seen. 

Videlicet, (contractedly Viz.) to be seen or known; to-wit. “ Towit,” 
says Tooke, “ though it is the infinitive of pitan, does not mean to Know, as 
Skinner and S. Johnson have supposed, but to be known, sciendum. For so 
(for want of Gerunds, as they are most absurdly called) our ancestors used'the 
Active Infinitives, as well of other verbs as of pi*an.” —“ The old Latin authors 
used the abbreviated Videlicet for Videre licet, when not put (as w’e call it) 
adverbially.” 

On the preceding extract, Mr. Taylor, in his enlarged edition of the Diver¬ 
sions of Purley, makes some valuable observations, with a portion of which 
we use the freedom to enrich our page. 

“ Skinner is not chargeable with any error, as he is speaking merely of the 
obsolete verb Wit, and not of the adverbial expression To-wit. Mr. Tooke’s 
account of this word is somewhat defective:, it is not the simple infinitive pitan, 
which in A. Saxon is never preceded by to, but the derivative or future infini¬ 
tive, terminating in nne and always preceded by to ; and which in Anglo- 
Saxon, as well as in Francic, answers to gerunds, supines, and future partici¬ 
ples. Nor is it necessarily passive. Somner has ‘ hrefij- to pitanne, sciendum 
est; it is to wit, or to be knowne.’ Thus we say, ‘ the house is yet to build.’ ” * 

We are aware that our list of Foreign Adverbs (as well as of each of the pre¬ 
ceding classes) is defective ; but we meant it so ; because those that are neg¬ 
lected will, in our judgment, be more easily explained in the progress of the 
Dictionary. We have now to speak of a tribe (and only to speak of them) which 
have, hitherto, been treated as vulgar, rather than as legitimate English : 
their explanation, in succession, would be still more disjointed than that of 
those we have just quitted ; and which, we fear, has been sufficiently tiresome 
to our readers. * 


Diversions of Purley, 8vo. vol. i. page 450-2. 
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In expressing acts which are quickly and often repeated, it is natural to 
enounce the manner of their performance, twice, or thrice, in rapid succession: 
‘ He came time after time;' ‘he did so again and again .’ There are numerous 
acts that can only be reiterated by alternate reverses,—by passing forwards 
and backwards,—and these modes are often expressed (especially if of little 
interest) by such words as see-saw, tit for tat, 8gc. The jingle of Lilliputian 
rhyme, or its substitute alliteration, was a predominant feature in the English 
composition of an early period. It gratified the ear, as well as refreshed the 
memory, and is still preserved in almost all the saws and proverbs that have 
been handed down from generation to generation. ‘Fast bind, fast find;' 
* Harm watch , harm catch * Cut your coat according to your cloth ; ’Tis too 
late to spare when all is spent,' are examples of both kinds. The motley tribe 
of adverbs now under consideration appear to have been formed in a similar 
manner; as will be obvious from the following list, which, though collected 
with some care, is perhaps far from complete. 


ADVERBS OF REPETITION. 


Bibble-Babble. 

Bow-wow 

Bran-span-new 

Chit-chat 

Clap-trap 

Clapper-claw 

Clish-clash 

Clish-ma-clavers 

Clitter-clatter 

Coxy-roxy 

Crawley-mawly 

Crinkle-crankle 

Cuddle-duddle 

Da-da 

Dafy-down-dilly 

Dibble-dabble 

Diddle-daddle 


Dilly-dally 

Ding-dong 

Dingle-dangle 

Fall-alls 

Feery-fary 

Fiddle-faddle 

Fix-fax 

Fleery-flary 

Flim-flam 

Flip-flap 

Fuddle-muddle 

Gew-gaw 

Gibble-gabble 

Giff-gaff 

Glary-flary 

Hab-nab 


Haily-daily 

Haloo-baloo 

Handy-dandy 

Harum-scarum 

Heivy-keivy 

Helter-skelter 

Hey-day 

Hey-ho 

Hiccup-sniccup 

Iiidgelly-pidgelly 

Higgle-haggle 

Higgledy-piggledy 

Hob-nob 

Hobble-te-hoy 

Hobby-te-hoy 

Hocus-pocus 

Hodge-podge 

Hodman-dod 

Hoity-toity 

u 


Hotch-potch 

Hub-bub 

Hubble-bubble 

Huddle-muddle 

Hudge-mudge 

Hugger-mugger 

Hum-drum 

Hum-strum 

Humpy-dumpy 

Hurdy-gurdy 

Hurley-burley 

Hurry-skurry 

Hush-mush 

Ill he-nill he 

Jibber-jabber 

Kim-kam 
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Kit-cat it 

Pic-nic 

Skimble-skamble 

Toil-moil 

Knick-knack 

Pit-a-pat 

Slip-slop 

Tory-rory 

• •' 

Plish-plash 

Smish-smash 

Tric-trac 

Ma-ma 

Prittle-prattle 

Snip-snap 

Tut-mut 

Mingle-mangle 

- pM 

Spick-span 

Twiddle-twaddle 

Mish-mash 

Randy-dandy > 

Splish-splash 


Mixtry-maxtry 

Ranty-tanty 

Stock-still 

Whee-gee 

Mixty-maxty 

Rap-tap 


WhifHe-whaffle 


Reel-rail 

Tag-rag 

Whim-wham 

Namby-pamby 

Ribble-rabble 

Tee-totum 

Whipper-snapper 

Nick-nacks 

Riff-raff 

Tee-wheet 

Widdle-waddle 

Nickety-nackety 

Rolly-volly 

Tic-tac 

Wig-wag 

Niddy-noddy 

* 

Tig-tow 

Wiggle-waggle 

Noity-doity 

Scaff-tfwcf-raff 

Tilly-fally 

Willy-nilly 

Nolens-volens 

Scribble-scrabble 

Tilly-vally 

Willto-shallto 


See-saw 

Tip-top 

Wishy-washy 

Pa-pa 

Shilly-shally 

Tir-wir 

Wriggle-wraggle 

Pax-wax 

Shim-sham 

Tirly-wirly 


Pell-mell 

Sing-song 

Tit-/or-tat 

Zig-zag 

Pic-a-pack 

Sixes and sevens 

Tittle-tattle 



Objections may be made to the above collection, as containing substantives 
and adjectives as well as adverbs; and many may be considered as provin¬ 
cialisms rather than words of general acceptation; but we were not well aware 
where to stop, or which to expunge. We, therefore, let them pass at what 
they are worth ; for we subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Tooke, that the class 
of adverbs “ is the common sink and repository of all heterogeneous unknown 
corruptions.” The explanation of the several compounds, thus collected, 
would here be out of place. Few, if any, of them are unconnected with other 
words which will occur, in the successive series that we have chosen for the 
body of the work ; and it is there that their usage (and, in many cases, con¬ 
tracted orthography) can be best illustrated. 



OF FREQUENTATIVES. 


It will be observed that many of the Adverbial compounds, in the preceding 
list, are not only repetitions (with slight variations) of the same words, but, 
that the word so repeated often includes, within itself, the idea of repetition. 
Thus prittle-prattle is a reiterative of prattle ; and this, again, is a Frequenta¬ 
tive of prate. 

The Latin grammarians formed a class of Frequentative Verbs, chiefly termi¬ 
nating in to, and all of the first conjugation. Thus, claim, I cry out, and dormio, 
I sleep, produced clamito, I cry frequently, and dormito, I sleep often. Some 
of those we have naturalized, as Agitate, derived from ago, agito, and Cogi¬ 
tate, from cogOi cogito ; . but English Frequentatives (or Iteratives) are also 
formed by means of the common verbal terminations. 

When treating of Verbs, we noticed different affixes which mark the Infini¬ 
tives. Each is indicative of action; but the nature of that action is modified by 
the signification of the root with which the affix is conjoined. The termination 
en (as we formerly mentioned) is added only, to adjectives, which it changes 
into verbs that signify to make , or to become, what the adjective describes; but 
er and le (or el) are often affixed to the names of actions, that is, to verbs 
themselves : and, in such.cases, they may imply continuations, or repetitions, 
of the same act. Thus,-from to beat arid to pat, we have to batter and to patter ; 
and, to crackle and to dribble, from to crack and to drip. Some of this class of 
verbs have a contemptuous application, as indicating a repetition of trifling 
acts; and those etymologists who ascribe meanings to isolated letters have 
asserted that el and le are, in their nature, diminutives. We believe other¬ 
wise. They are merely marks of verbal action; and, when reiterative, the 
repeated acts are trifling, or not, according to our associated ideas of their 
value : a crackling noise, for example, may proceed either from the damp wick 
of a lighted candle, or from the flames of a burning city. 
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OF INTERJECTIONS. 

The nature of the class of words termed Interjections has already been de¬ 
fined ; # and we have, now, to notice, individually, such as cannot conveniently 
be introduced in the order of the Dictionary: Some of these are so associated 
with our feelings as to remind us instantaneously of the thought by which they 
are produced; while others are applicable to different states of the mind, and 
are distinguished, solely, either by the context, or by the tone in which they are 
pronounced. Some seem, like the cries of animals; to be the voice of nature, 
being alike in many languages ; while others are contractions of words, Or of 
short sentences, that are peculiar to particular nations. 

The following Interjections are elicited by uneasy sensations : 

Oh ! and Oh dear ! are exclamations, arising from bodily or mental pain, 
or at the unexpected appearance of a disagreeable object. 

Ah ! is expressive of sorrow for a person’s own sufferings, or of compassion 
for those of others. 

The Oh ! and Ah ! which we have here distinguished, are, nevertheless, con¬ 
founded in different dialects ; and, in those nations which have preserved the 
guttural sounds, the h, in both, is strongly aspirated. The Ach of the Teu¬ 
tonic and Celtic tongues is, probably, in its origin, the same as the English 
Ach, or Ache (Saxon ace ) pain; which is now pronounced, and often written 
Ake. The plural, Aches, was formerly a word of two syllables ; as is to be 
seen in Shakspeare, and often in Hudibras. [See Acute.] 

O! when expressive of entreaty, or of vehement desire, is a varied usage of 
Oh ! but is now generally written without the h. It is either a direct prayer, 
or a wish, to be relieved from pain. In the former case it precedes the name 
of the person or being who is addressed, which name, or pro-name, is then 
understood to be in, what the Latin and other languages call, the Vocative 
Case ; though English nouns and pronouns do not, on that account, vary in 
orthography from their nominatives. ‘ Hear us, O Lord !’ and ‘ O, that I could 
see him !’ are examples ; and the latter phrase is, in some grammars, said to 
be in the Optative Mood, from the Latin Optare, to wish. 

Alas ! (formerly Alass,) is the French htlas and the Italian ahilasso ! from 
lasso, (Latin lassus ) weary, unhappy, wretched. 


See p. xxix. 
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Alas the day! and Alas the while! are equivalent to * unhappy day!! 
* unhappy time!’ but are both obsolete. 

Alack ! (from lack, want or need,) is an expression of regret for some de¬ 
privation. 

Alack-a-day ! what a miserable, or lost day! This is rather anti¬ 
quated, and the contraction, Lack-a-day ! (and, more particularly, its 
ludicrous orthography Lack-a-daisey!) is now never written in serious 
composition. 

Wo! or Wo is me! expresses the extremity of grief. ‘Wo be to him, 
them,’ &c. is a bitter imprecation. ‘ May he, they, &c. be wretched F 

Wa-la-wa ! ( Wo-oh-wo /) is the Saxon and old English lamentation, and, 
though now obsolete, appears in the modern dictionaries, with the orthogra¬ 
phies Welaway! and Welladay! The Saxon la! was, in this usage, equi¬ 
valent to Oh! 

Heigh-ho ! or Hei-ho ! is imitative of a long-drawn sigh. This is not 
always supposed to be the consequence of pain; but, indeed, any one of the 
preceding Interjections may, by travesty or irony, be wrested from its primary 
connexion with sorrow ; so as even to assume a tone of playful gaiety. 

The pleasurable sensations produce Interjections of a less personal kind. 
They pass from ourselves to those around us, and often exhibit marks of friend¬ 
ship and benevolence. 

Ha, ha! or He, he! are the signs of laughter: imitating, in some degree, 
the fitful sounds. 

Welcome and Well met are plain expressions of kindness; but, Hail ! 
and all Hail! are solemn salutations, unpractised in the ordinary intercourse 
of life, though still existing in the imaginary addresses of the poet. 

Well done! is an expression of satisfaction with respect to the action of 
another. 

Bravo ! is an Italian Interjection, (of similar import to Welldone ,) which we 
have recently naturalized. It is a theatrical term, and, therefore, more suited 
to the expression of popular applause than of private praise. 

Huzza! is another expression of public approbation ; but it is tumultuary, 
—the loud and usually repeated acclamations of an assembled multitude. 
This word is not of modern introduction. The dictionaries have to Huzz, 
meaning to buzz, or murmur; and the Gothic hazeins is praise. Huzza is not 
confined to the class of Interjections. It is also a substantive and a verb. 
The Hosannas of the Jews are prayers, which, of course, contain praises of 
the divine Being to whom they are addressed. 

When calling to those that are distant, a single syllable, or a contracted 
compound, must be, necessarily, used. We call on the person to listen, to 
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stop, or to return ; and a word, expressive of one, or other, of these ideas, is 
always employed. Those calls are a species of commands, and hence are, 
very commonly, the imperatives of verbs: indeed, all imperatives may be con¬ 
sidered as Interjections. 

Ho i or Hoa! the most ordinary distant call, is an old imperative of 
the verb to.hear. Ahoy! or,‘ship, Ahoy!’ is the usual sea-call; and is 
obviously akin to the thrice repeated Oyes (French oyez, hear!) of the common 
cryer. 

Avast ! is a nautical term, the etymology of which has not hitherto been 
satisfactorily explained. It is a command to Stop ; and' is generally referred 
to the Italian basta, enough. The Yare ! Yare! of Shakspeare (to which 
Horne Tooke would assimilate it) has an opposite meaning: it is the 
imperative of the Saxon verb gearwian, to prepare ; to hasten. Yarely, as 
well as yare, occurs in the Tempest; but neither of these words is now 
in use. 

So ! is an intimation, or a request, not to proceed further. So now ! when 
interrupting a person in speaking, or in doing • any work, is equivalent to 
saying, ‘ you may have done,’—‘ it is enough.’ 

S6ho ! carries a request to a distance, and is the same as ‘ pray stop.’ 

* What ! ho ! is ‘ why do you walk so fast V or, ‘ why do you go away V 
The what is here expressive of surprise. 

Holla, sometimes written Hollo, is the French kola (literally Ho there ) and 
calls to a greater distance than is required by Soho. The verb to Holla, or 
Hollo, is to cry after a person, in a friendly manner, and should not be con¬ 
founded with to Halloo, (French haler,') which is to incite a dog to the chase 
by shouts, usually loud vociferations of that word. Hallo-baloo, is rude 
clamour. 

Tally-ho, the huntsman’s cry to his hounds, is the signal to rouse them 
for the destruction of the game. The old English Tail signified slaughter, 
as did the French taill from the verb tailler to cut in pieces. In the times of 
Falconry the war-hoop, against the feathered tribes, was Havock ! (Saxon 
hafoc, a Hawk ;) and the word is still in use to denote indiscriminate mas¬ 
sacre. 

M Cry Ilavock , and let slip the dogs of war!” 

The noisy clamours of the French peasants of former times, when they as¬ 
sembled in multitudes to hunt down the wolf, were termed hubes. The yelling 
and opprobrious epithets, then bestowed upon the animal, were retained after 
he had ceased to inhabit that country; and, by an easy transition, the verb 
liuer, like its English synonyme to Hoot, is now applicable to the bowlings 
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and execrations of a mob, when directed against any person who has incurred 
their hatred. 

The Law-term Hue-and-cry (Norman French hue and crie ) denotes the 
pursuit of one who has committed robbery or murder, on the highway. On 
information being given to the constable of the next town, he raises the hue and 
cry, from parish to parish, for the apprehension of the felon. 

The calls for assistance, though necessarily imperative, are idiomatical : 
being subject to no fixed form of construction. Watch 1 Watch ! and 
Help!' Help! are directly addressed to the known, or unknown, persons 
from whom aid may be expected. In the time of Shakspeare, Clubs! 
Clubs! was a call for the Watch to suppress a tumult. Fire! Fire! is an 
intimation of the evil, instead of which, the Romans called out Aqua ! Aqua ! 
(water, water,) as pointing out the remedy. The cry of Murder ! is not, 
like that of Havock, an incitement to slaughter; but gives information that a 
murder is committing, or (as the cockneys say) that c a murder is being com¬ 
mitted.' 

The Interjections that request attention are imperatives; but they are chiefly 
either antiquated themselves, in their present form, or they belong to verbs that 
are now obsolete. 

Soft! is an injunction to proceed more leisurely, so as to be more easily 
accompanied, or better understood. 

Hark ! is the imperative of the verb to Hark, which is now nearly obsolete 
in all its other parts. [See to Hearken.] Hark, differs from Listen. The 
latter may solicit our attention to an expected sound, whereas the former ex¬ 
clamation is called forth by a sound already existing. It is the same case 
with the Hear ! Hear ! of public assemblies, by which notice is directed to 
the words that are just spoken, or speaking, by the orator. 

Peace ! is a command to desist from clamour, or quarrel. 

Silence ! is a peremptory order to cease from speaking. 

Hist, or Whist ; (Scotch Whisht ,) is a request for silence of the strictest 
kind, of which it is itself in a certain degree indicative ; being pronounced in 
a whisper. Whist is a game at cards, during which silence is particularly 
enjoined. 

Hush ! is also a request for silence, and is pronounced in a similarly whis¬ 
pering tone. To Hush is to quiet, to lull to rest; and, metaphorically, to 
prevent a subject from being further known or spoken of. Hence Hush- 
money, that is, money paid to suppress a complaint, or information. Hushy- 
ba-lool is the Lullaby of the Scotch nurse,—the musical notes with which she 
lulls her child to rest. The English verb to Lull admits of metaphorical appli¬ 
cations very similar to those of Hush. We speak of Lulling suspicion asleep. 
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Hush-mush, is a state of guarded silence, so as not to be discovered. The 
latter part of the compound seems akin to the French mouche, a spy. 

Hist, Whist, and Hush belong to that class of words of which the sound 
suggests the meaning. Hissing at the performance of an actor is tantamount 
to commanding him to be silent. To Hiss is to make a whistling noise similar 
to that of the serpent; and is meant as an expression of contempt for the per¬ 
son against whom the Hisses are directed. Off ! Off ! is a command to the 
actor to quit the stage. 

Mum ! is another exhortation to silence and secrecy, and literally means to 
keep the mouth shut: on which account the sound of mum only could be made. 
Hence our verb to Mumble, to speak Mumblingly, or unintelligibly. 

See ! and Behold ! are obvious imperatives, directing the view to some¬ 
thing surprising, or remarkable. 

Lo! is an old imperative of the verb to look. It is also written La ! but Lo 
is solemn and serious, whereas La is rather playful, if not wholly confined to 
low life. Lo is still written by the poets, and la is heard on the stage from the 
mouths of chambermaids. La and Lo appear in Shakspeare in the speeches of 
polite persons; but in those cases, they are contractions of the compellations 
Lord and Lady, to which words, in conversation, the pronoun my was not then 
prefixed. In consequence of mistaking this ancient practice, the lo has been 
barbarously changed into la by the modern Editors. Lakin was then written 
for Ladykin, the diminutive of Lady. 

The Interjections of real, or affected, surprise are either qualifying epithets or 
the marks of starts of the mind, occasioned by meeting with unexpected objects. 
While we confine ourselves to words of known acceptations, we seldom mistake 
the intention of the writer; and, therefore, such expressions as what! strange ! 
wonderful! astonishing! &c. are sufficiently .understood by means of the suc¬ 
ceeding mark of exclamation. The sounds that are marked by ha, hey, &c. 
require, on the contrary, our particular attention to the context before we can 
be certain of their meaning. They have often to answer a double, or a triple 
purpose ; for we have more modes of feeling than we have individual words by 
which they can be characterized: Ha ! or Hah! for example, is pronounced as 
a start of surprise ; but that surprise may be either grave or ridiculous, accord¬ 
ing as the mind is affected by the uncommonness of the recollection, or of the 
object in view. 

Aha ! is also a note of slight surprise ; but generally pronounced as arising 
from a feeling of exultation over something which has happened to another: as, 
* Aba! I told you how it would be.’ 

Hey ! is a note of joyous gratulation. 

Hey-day ! is an expression of happy and frolic pleasure at the unexpected 
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meeting with some friend, or some piece of good luck. It announces high 
day! or time for exultation. Shakspeare’s hey-day of the blood means the 
high tide of youth. 

Hey-derry-down, was the burden, or chorus, of many of our old mirthful 
glees; and is said to be a corruption of high deary down: a pleasing incitement 
to a partner, in the movements of the dance. 

Eh ! or Eigh ! is an expression of pleasure, usually at the termination of 
some successful effort. It is often a call for approbation. 

Hem ! is indicative of hesitation, as if clearing the throat to speak. 

Hum ! expresses an inarticulate note of consideration, as if uncertain what 
answer to make. It is a sound without opening the lips ; as we Hum a tune 
without pronouncing the words of the song. It is likewise used to denote the 
droning sound of a bee, or other insect. Hence comes the reiterative epithet— 

Hum-drum, which characterizes a person, when in a dull humour and un¬ 
willing to speak. Hum-strum is only a varied orthography. 

There is a fundamental difficulty in thus attempting to express the inarticu¬ 
late tones of sensations by letters; and we are aware that many of our exclama¬ 
tions must, in consequence, be imperfect. The tones themselves are not always 
those that unsophisticated nature would dictate, otherwise they would be the 
same in all languages, and the half-pronounced combinations of the English 
alphabet make but a sorry figure, when they endeavour to mark those tones to 
the eye. To distinguish their import with accuracy would require the graphic 
delineation of a Sterne. “ Pray how many [sacraments] have you in all, said 
my uncle Toby, for I always forget? Seven, answered Dr. Slop. Humph! said 
my uncle Toby; though not accented as a note of acquiescence , but as an in¬ 
terjection of that particular species of surprise, when a man, in looking into a 
drawer, finds more of a thing than he expected—Humph! replied my uncle 
Toby. Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood my uncle Toby as well as if he 
had wrote a whole volume against the seven sacraments.” 

There are certain Interjections that are used solely to indicate aversion; but 
it is difficult to mark the shades by which they vary. There are degrees in 
this (as well as of every other feeling,) which no language can discriminate: 
from the slight sneer of contempt to the full expression of disgust: Even Sterne 
with all his circumlocutory labour sometimes fails in rendering his distinctions 
obvious. “ Here, my uncle Toby (after having listened to one of the heaviest 
of the curses of Ernulphus) throwing back his head, gave a monstrous long 
loud Whew-w-w; something betwixt the interjectional whistle of Hey-day! 
and the word itself.” This intermediate species of unintentional ridicule can 
hardly be understood from the explanation. 

According to Tooke, the Interjection Fie is the imperative of the Saxon and 
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Gothic verb Jian, to hate, of which Fiend is the present participle, raised to the 
rank of a substantive by that metaphysical process which forms beings from 
non-entities. “ Foe, pa, is the past tense, and therefore past participle, of the 
same verb pan; and means (subaud, any one) hated." —“ The nauseating (In¬ 
terjection, as it is called,) Foh ! or Faugh ! is merely the same past participle. 

Foh ! one may smel in such, $ will most ranke. 

Foule disproportions, thoughts unnatural!. 

Othello : 9 

The irregular orthography of the Saxon language renders it difficult to as¬ 
certain, with precision, from what parts of the original verb the several Inter¬ 
jections have been derived. The following distinctions of usage, however, are 
corroborative of Mr. Tooke’s etymologies. 

Fie! or Fie for shame! shows disgust at some particular action which is 
committing, and includes an admonitory reprimand to the actor. We never 
say fie to an inanimate object. 

Foh! Faugh! Pooh! or Pugh! (which we consider as different spellings 
of the same word,) expresses our detestation of an action that offends the 
purity of the mind, without our attending to the agent; or it evinces our dislike 
of an object which is disgusting to our senses. The Scotch guttural Feech, 
and the German spitting sound pfui are kindred Interjections. 

“ The ejaculations Pish and Pshaw are the Anglo-Saxon Pac, Pceca, pro¬ 
nounced pesh, pesha (A broad): and are equivalent to the ejaculation Truvi- 
pery ! i. e. tromperie, from tromper,” to cheat.* 

Beshrew thee and Evil betide thee are general calls for vengeance, 
without specifying the kind. In such phrases as Deuce take it 1 the Deuce 
is in it! &c. the word deuce appears to denote the devil. See Tide, Shrew, 
and Devil. 

Tush! and Tut! are the same, or similar Interjections; and give a con¬ 
temptuous command to say nothing more on the subject spoken of. They 
are, probably, old imperatives of the French taire to be silent, as much as to 
say, in the English idiom, * hold your tongue!’ ‘Tut-mut is an affected state 
of silence, or private whispering,— mute only from compulsion.’ 

Go to !, an old English command to depart, appears to us, now, to be too 
little peremptory. It was, however, at one time as rude as the more modern 
imperative Get away ! 

In the days of our forefathers, when the demons of darkness were not only 
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allowed to wander at will over the earth, but had their pensioned ministers 
from among the children of men, there were numerous forms of exorcisms, for 
casting out devils and warding off their emissaries. When one of those ill- 
omened beings confronted the passenger, or crossed his path, the Hag, or Fitnd, 
was solemnly commanded to depart, by certain chosen words that were appro¬ 
priated to such purposes. Most of those spells and deprecatory exclamations 
are now forgotten. They were of course formed from the common language 
of the country, but they became powerful adjurations, when consecrated to 
superstition. 

Avaunt is an imperative from the old French verb avauticer, to advance, 
or go forward ; and is equivalent to ‘ get out of the way 1’ Begone I It is 
still written by the poets when they would avert the presence of a maleficent 
being. 

Aroynt ! is another exclamation, for a like purpose, but it is now quite 
obsolete. Indeed we have seen it nowhere except in the witch-spell of 
Shakspeare. Mr. Tooke refers the word to the French rogne, a scurf, or 
scab ; in which case, it must have been equivalent to the vulgar imprecations 
* Pox on you!’ * Pox take you !’ ‘ Plague on you!’ ‘A murrain on it!’ &c. 
which call for the infliction of diseases on persons or things that are hated. 
The last-mentioned phrase is now obsolete, and all the others ought to 
be so. 

We do not know a more certain mark of an uncultivated mind than the use 
of oaths and imprecations. The silly fool who interlards his speech with those 
wretched Interjections is generally unconscious that he is doing so, and offends 
the good taste, or shocks the piety, of his hearers, without being aware of his 
grossness. He is stupid rather than wicked ; and would be astounded could 
he learn the import of the words, which escape from his mouth as unmeaningly 
as the chatterings and railings of a magpie. 

The curses and asseverations that pass current at present, in vulgar low life, 
stand in need of no explanation; but there are a few antiquated words and 
phrases (the oaths of our ancestors) which, though beginning to be forgotten, 
yet being still seen in popular works and heard from the stage, require some 
elucidation. Many of those, which we now consider as ludicrous, or unmean¬ 
ing expletives, were once serious and solemn. They are, in many instances, 
merely shreds and patches of the anathemas of the church, and of its pious 
appeals to the powers of heaven. 

The French vierci, (an old synonyme of the English mercy, remission of 
punishment,) is superseded by misericorde; but it yet remains in certain phrases 
which we have, long since, translated and adopted : as “ Mercy upon us !” 
and “ I cry you mercy literally, “ be merciful” and “ I4)eg your pardon.” 
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These exclamations, however, are now either playful or ironical ; not having 
the modern form of construction suitable to prayer, in which we invoke, by 
name, the being whose pity we implore. In the same language, grand merci! 
(literally great kindness!) became a common expression of thanks. It was an 
utterance of the sense of obligation. This was also adopted into the old 
English phraseology, but contracted into Gramercy! which was equivalent 
to a careless, or ludicrous, pronunciation of ‘ thank you,’ ‘ I am much obliged 
to you.’ 

1’Faith is contracted from in faith, that is ‘ on my faith’ or belief. This is, 
in effect, the legal oath,—that which is required in courts of Justice. The 
witness guarantees the truth of his assertions, by an appeal to the book that 
contains the doctrines in which he has fixed his faith, or confidence. 

I’Gad ! (in God) is an old asseveration equivalent to the modern vulgar 
oath By God ! (Gad being an old orthography.) It is the French Perdy, which 
was also written in old English. 

F.ore God ! is assuming the presence of the supreme being, calling God to 
witness that what is said is true. 

The greater number of our superannuated oaths are much older than the 
Reformation. They are not only Catholic, but are so spelt, or contracted, as 
to refer them to a very ancient date. 

Marry! I Marry! or Aye Marry! were exclamations to the Virgin, in 
cases of real or affected surprise. 

Marry come up! is similar to the vulgarisms ‘what a wonder!’ ‘God be 
here!’ &c. 

The allusions to Jesus Christ were innumerable. The contractions’s death, 
’s blood, ’s flesh, ’s life, were the oaths, ‘ by his death,’ ‘ by his blood,’ &c. 
Zounds and Zooks, or Gadzooks, are still more contracted, and meant ‘ by 
his wounds,’ ‘ by his aches,’ &c. 

The name of God was so rudely disfigured as to be almost unintelligible; 
or, if recognized, to sound like blasphemy. Ods body! Ods bodikins! Ods 
heartlings! &c. referred to the body of Christ as God and as a child. 
CoCKES WOUNDS, CoCKES BONES, CoCKES PASSION, and CoCKES MOTHER, 
which are so frequent in Chaucer and Shakspeare, were the wounds, the bones, 
the passion, and the mother of God. We are unable to show the origin of this 
extraordinary corruption. 

To swear by Cocke and Pie, was once an oath of great solemnity. It was 
‘ by God and his holy word!’ The pie was a table in the old Roman missals, 
showing how to find out the service of the day. 

There is nothing more striking in language, when comparing the present 
with the past, than the different effects which the same words have upon the 
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mind in different ages. What would be intolerably rude, or even blasphemous, 
in the present day, was formerly the language of churchmen and of kings. 
The oaths of many of the English monarchs are recorded in history. “ Eliza¬ 
beth, the pious queen and good mother of the church of England, did not 
scruple to swear by Gods wounds.”* William the Conqueror swore by the 
splendor of God ! and Edward III., whose device was a white swan, had this 
daring motto wrought upon his surcoat and shield : 

Hay , hay , the white swan; 

By God's sotd I am thy man* 


OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Some of the words which the dictionaries and grammars include under 
this head have been already noticed ; for the common classification is arbi¬ 
trary, and we have all along used the freedom to explain any particular 
word, when treating of others to which it appears naturally allied, without 
troubling ourselves much as to what part of speech it is, usually, supposed to 
belong. 

A conjunction, generally speaking, is a word which.either connects two or 
more substantives, as being related to the same verb; or, unites two or more 
simple assertions into one sentence, by pointing out some relation between 
them. An accurate definition is a bounding line which includes nothing that 
ought to be extraneous, and rigidly excludes every thing which falls not 
clearly within its description. But there are few of the common collections of 
conjunctions that can be confined within such narrow limits. Many of them 
are also allied to the divisions of pronouns, adverbs, or prepositions: in fact, 
the latter class of words had, at one time, the designation of Prepositive 
Coiij unctions. 

It is impossible to treat of Conjunctions and Prepositions without adverting 
to the labours of John Horne Tooke: they are the scaffolding by which he 
reared a monument more durable than brass. We shall not, however, follow 
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him, blindly, as an infallible guide. There are occasions in which the scholar 
may be allowed to differ from his master. 

And is Saxon as well as English ; and, according to Tooke, is the impe¬ 
rative an-ad of the verb anan-ad, to give or put to the heap. And, therefore, is 
add, but it is employed only as a conjunction. The primary Saxon verb anan 
is to give, or grant, and hence its imperative An was, in old English, equi¬ 
valent to give, gif, or If. Douglas and some old English writers have and 
for an. 

Eke is the Saxon imperative eac of eacan, to add to, or increase. The con¬ 
junction eke, is now seldom written, being supplanted according to circum¬ 
stances, either by And or by Also. To Eke, or To Eke out, is to lengthen, 
—to supply what is wanting! The Scotch, and we believe some English 
authors, speak of an Eke, meaning the piece added to that which was before 
too short. 

Also, is all and so; wholly so, or like to the preceding. It announces an 
additional action or actor, which follows the steps of what has gone before. 
By thus referring more particularly to increase in number it differs from like¬ 
wise, which alludes to manner. Als is an old spelling of also. 

Lest, according to Tooke, is the past participle of the Saxon verb lesan, to 
dismiss, or put away. It is lest for lesed, as blest for blessed , “ and with the 
article that (either expressed or understood), means no more than hoc dimisso, 
or quo dismisso that being dismissed, or taken away. Mr. Tooke proceeds 
to give examples of the proper as well as the erroneous application of this 
word, which, he says, is used by some" of our best writers more improperly 
than any other of the conjunctions in the language. We shall copy one of 
his legitimate extracts, for the purpose of illustrating the explanation : 


“ You make use of such indirect and crooked arts as these to blast my reputation, and to possess 
men’s minds with disaffection to my person; Lest peradventnre, they might with some indifference 
hear reason from me.”— Chillingworth . 

V 

Here lest is well used; “ you make use of these arts why ? The reason 
follows, “ lesed that, i. e. hoc dimisso, men might hear reason from me. There¬ 
fore, you use these arts.” , 

Unless is derived from the same source as lest. It is the imperative onles 
of the Saxon verb onlesan, to dismiss; and was so written as late as the time 
of Henry VIII. Les and Less (the imperatives of lesan, which has the same 
signification as onlesan) are also found in old authors, in place of miles; of 
which Mr. Tooke gives examples from Ben Jonson and others. The follow- 
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ing lines, which we extract from Swift, will be a sufficient exemplification of 
the use of this conjunction. 


No poet ever sweetly sung, 

Unless he were, like Phoebus, young; 

Xor ever nymph inspired to rhyme. 

Unless , like Venus, in her prime. 

That is, take away youth from the poet, and his song will no longer he 
thought sweet: take youth and beauty from the nymph, and she will no longer 
inspire the poet. ' 

It will be observed that, in the preceding verses, the word Except might be 
substituted for Unless without altering the meaning; and the same may be said 
of other examples. The reason of this will be obvious when we attend to the 
similarity of their origin: Except being the imperative of the verb To Except, 
to take away, which is a derivation from the Latin excipere, compounded of ex, 
out, and capere, to take. Except, however, is now generally ranked among the 
prepositions; that is, it applies to a substantive rather than to a sentence. Out- 
take for Except, and Outtaken for the past participle Excepted, were gene¬ 
rally written, as prepositions, at an early period of our language. 

Save and Saving," the imperative and present participle of the verb to save, 
[which see in the Dictionary,] are still used in the sense of Except and Except¬ 
ing : in fact to Save is to Except, under particular circumstances. “ This prepo¬ 
sitive manner,” says Tooke, “ of using the verb to save, afforded Chaucer’s 
Sompnour no bad equivoque against his adversary the Friar : . 


“ God save you all, save this cursed Frere.” 

\ 

Else is of the same family as lest and unless; being the imperative of the 
Saxon verb alesan, or alysan, to select or put aside; to set free. The sentence 
in which it is written asserts the existence of one event (or thing) as being the 
consequence of the non-existence, or dismissal, of another. * I was ill, else I 
w r ould have called upon you :’ I would have called upon you, had I not been ill ; 
take away my being ill, and I w r ould have called upon you. In a like way, every 
other use of the word may be resolved. The place of else may, in some cases, 
be supplied by othenvise ; but the transfer is not reciprocal. Otherwise is more 
usually an adverb ; and • else can never denote in another manner. ‘ There was 
no one else in the room,’ must allude to a person spoken of in the preceding 
sentence: except him, or take away him, and there was no one in the room. 
‘ There was no one else in the room except him’ is a tautology. 
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Elsewhere may be any place, excepting that which, is just mentioned. 
Otherwise, for elsewhere , is antiquated. 

But. Horne Tooke threw out a conjecture, on this word, which has puzzled 
the brains of every grammarian since his time. “It was the word But,” says 
he, “ which Mr. Locke had chiefly in view, when he spoke of Conjunctions as 
marking some “ Stands, Turns, and Exceptions of the mind.” And it was the 
corrupt use of this one word (But) in modern English, for Two words (BoTand 
But) originally (in the Anglo-Saxon) very different in signification, though (by 
repeated abbreviation and corruption) approaching in sound, which chiefly 
misled him.” “ It does not answer to sed in Latin, or mais in French ; except 
only when it is used for hot. Nor will any one word in any language answer 
to our English But : because a similar corruption in the same instance has not 
happened in any other language.” Mr. Tooke then quotes above thirty pas¬ 
sages, from Gawin Douglas’s Virgil, in which BoTiind But distinguish what, 
he says, are different words that are now confounded under the latter ortho¬ 
graphy. Two of the shortest of those extracts will be sufficient to explain the 
distinction: 

t 

“ Bot thy werke shall endure in laude and glorie, 

But spot or fait condigne eterne memorie.” 

. Preface , page 3. 

“ Ha! How, . 

Sa grete ane storme or spate of felloun ire. 

Under thy breist thou rollis hait as fyre ? 

Bot wirk as I the byd, and do away 
That wraith consauit But ony caus, I pray.” 

Booke 12, page 442. 

According to Mr. Tooke’s etymology, 

Bot, or But, is the imperative, Bot, of the Saxon verb Botan, to Boot ; 

But, or But, is the imperative, Be-utan, of the Saxon verb Beon-utan, To 
Be-out. 

In thus giving a twofold source to the modern but, we believe that Mr. 
Tooke was misled by the orthography of Douglas. We are convinced that 
but, however written, is derived solely from be-utan; and is the successor of 
the Saxon butan, or buton, which was equivalent in all its applications. Lye 
terms it a preposition, and explains it by a list of Latin synonymes, which 
comprehends all the eighteen significations that Johnson lias given to the 
word But. 

The original and literal meaning of But is be-out, beyond, on the out side, 
further , or in addition to what we have been speaking of. The subsequent 
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clause, however, which is introduced by but, is not necessarily of the same 
kind. It may either add to, or subtract from, the preceding part of-the sen¬ 
tence; and hence it is that this word, as well as its synonymes in other 
tongues, is placed by the grammarians in two opposite divisions of the con¬ 
junctions,—the copulatives and the adversatives ;—for we apprehend that Mr. 
Tooke was, also, too hasty when he asserted that no other language had an 
equivalent to the English but. 

It is, indeed, true that, as far as we have observed their use, the but of Douglas 
is not included either in the French mats, the German aber, or.the Dutch maar, 
to each of which his bot may be completely assimilated ; but that usage of the 
Bishop, though obviously derived from the same source as bot, is not English. 
It is pure Scotch, still heard in the ordinary language of that country, but is, 
we believe, seldom spoken, and never now written, by the native inhabitants, 
on the south of the Tweed. The Swedish utan is equivalent to without, as 
well as to the adversative but. 

The Saxon butan ( be-utan ) and with-utan had the same signification; for 
the prefixes with and be were, in many of their applications, synonymous :' as 
we shall have occasion to notice more particularly when treating, directly, of 
prepositions. The English preposition Without is, literally, on the outside, 
beyond ; but, like the Saxon butan and withutan, it has two different usages 
which may he distinguished by the Latin words extra and sine. * He stood 
without the gates, 5 means, simply, that he stood on the outside of the gates : 
‘ He went without the gates’ might signify that he went away leaving the gates 
behind him. * He went to bed without his supper, 5 that is, metaphorically, he 
did not take his supper with him, when he went to bed. He went out, or 
away from, his supper. It is this latter application of without which the 
Scotch add to the ordinary English use of the word but. The same idea is 
expressed, in German, by the preposition sonder, from sondern, to sunder, or 
separate. 

Although the Saxon buton, butan, and bute were each written in all the ap¬ 
plications that have since been attached to the modern but and without, it is 
surprising that we meet with so very few instances of the latter usage, in any 
work written in England after the Conquest. The word, whether spelt bote, 
bot, or but, has been, in almost all cases, a conjunction ; Without, or With- 
outen, being the preposition. It was often convenient for the poets to have a 
preposition (of the same signification) with only one, instead of two or three, 
syllables; and, in that case, they employed Saunz, or Sans, the Italian and 
French substitutes for the Latin sine. The old English poets had, therefore, 
three synonymous words, sans, without, and withouten, from which they could 
choose as suited their verse; while their neighbours, the Scotch, had also 
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three, But, Forowt, and Forowtyn.. The en in Withouten, and the yn, or in, 
added to Forowt, were not, originally, unmeaning affixes. They were rem¬ 
nants of the Saxon present participle which terminated in ande or ende, and were 
continued in the same manner as we yet, occasionally, write either except, or 
excepting, without discrimination. Barbour in the Bruce has sometimes botand 
for hot. 

Bote, in the sense of without, is pretty frequent in Robert of Gloucester; but 
we believe it occurs only three times in Chaucer, and those all in the Testa¬ 
ment of Creseide. The following is one of those passages : 

** Seing that uncouth fare and herborie 
But meate or drinke she dressed her to lie. 

In a darke corner of the hous alone.” 

The copy of Chaucer, from which we have taken the preceding extract, was 
printed in 1561, and the word is uniformly written but, in whatever acceptation 
it is understood. 

Shakspeare’s first Folio has but, as a preposition, in Coriolanus: 

Corio. You know the cause (sir) of my standing heere. 

3 Cit . We do, sir, tell us what hath brought you too’t. 

Corio. Mine owne desert. 

2 Cit . Your owne desert. 

Corio . I, but mine owne desire. 

3 Cit . How not your owne desire ? 

Corio , No, sir, ’twas never my desire yet to trouble the poore with begging. 

Several of his editors, ignorant of this meaning of but, have, unwarrantably, 
changed it to not. 

We are uncertain whether we should designate the King’s Quair as a Scotch 
or as an English poem. The author (James I. of Scotland) was contemporary 
with Gower and Chaucer, and being educated in England, (where he was de¬ 
tained prisoner from the twelfth to the thirtieth year of his age,) his language 
must have been English rather than Scotch ; but there are, nevertheless, in 
that work, two instances of the use of this word as a preposition.- The ortho¬ 
graphy in the copy which we have seen is always bot; although the Scotch of 
that time made the distinction of bot and but, as appears in the 118th Act of 
that literary king, which enacts, 

“ That ua man sal wear claiths of silk, nor furriugs, bot only knights and lords of 200/., at the 
least, of yearly rent, and their eldest sons, and their heirs, but special leave of the king askit and 
obteinit, &c.” 
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Notwithstanding the carelessness of the printers, who often confound the 
words, it is plain, from the perusal of the poems of Barbour, Douglas, Dunbar, 
and Lindsay, as well as from the Scotch Acts of Parliament, that, in the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, the conjunction bot and the prepo¬ 
sition but were so distinguished.' In fact these different orthographies were 
preserved as late as the reign of James VI.; but, ever since the union of the 
two crowns, the Scotch writers have been endeavouring to conform to the 
English idioms, and, in consequence, the prepositive use of but has been gene¬ 
rally laid aside, except in such works as are professedly Scotch : Burns still 
furnishes us with many examples : 


“ What tho\ like commoners of air. 

We wander out, we know not where, 

But either house or ha’? 

Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods. 
The sweeping vales and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to a\” 


Setting aside, then, the Scotch prepositive usage, we shall now consider 
Tooke’s assertion, that “ no one word in any language will answer to our 
English but” For the purpose of elucidating this proposition he extracts the 
following examples from Locke. 

“ 1. But to say no more. 

2. I saw But two plants. 

3. You pray; But it is not that God would bring you to the true religion; 

4. But that he would confirm you in your own. 

5. All animals have sense. But a dog is an animal.” 

“ In the Jive instances which he has given (says Mr. Tooke) for five dif¬ 
ferent meanings of the word but, there are indeed only two different mean¬ 
ings : nor could he, as he imagined he could, have added any other signifi¬ 
cations of this particle, but-what are to be found in bot and but as 1 have 
explained them. , 

“But, in the Jirst, third, fourth, and fifth instances, is corruptly put for bot, 
the imperative of botan .” “ In the second instance only, it is put for bute, or 

butan, or be-utan.” 

Now we cannot see the necessity of looking for two separate origins, when 
the one last given is sufficient to account for all those five applications, as well 
as for that so often mentioned, and which (if it ever was,) is no longer English. 
Besides, botan, had there been such a Saxon word, would have had the same 
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literal meaning as the compound be-utan. The bot and bote, from which the 
verb is inferred, signified, in addition, further, over and above, beyond. It is hence 
that we have the word Boot, which, with us, is chiefly applied to denote 
something added, when bartering one commodity for another, to make up the 
deficiency between their values. ‘ We exchanged horses, and I gave him five 
pounds to boot that is to compensate, or make up, the difference of their 
worth. The substantive Boot is the compensation itself, and the adjective 
Bootless, (Saxon botelos ,) as well as the adverb Bootlessly, designates 
unprofitable labour, such as brings no compensation, or advantage. The 
Saxon bot, or bote, as denoting reparation, or making good a loss, was adopted 
into the language of law and of religion. Hence it is explained by pcenitudo 
(repentance), satisfactio (satisfaction), emendatio (amendment), &c. and in this 
confined usage only does it differ from buta, bute, and butan. Remarks similar 
to these were stated by Cassander, in his “ Criticisms on the Diversions of 
Purley,” but were overlooked in Mr. Tooke’s reply; neither have they been 
noticed by his editor. 

The Saxon betan was to amend or repair, generally. Thus betan fyr w-as to 
mend, or add fuel to the fire; and, in the same sense, * to beet the fire’ is still 
heard in Scotland. It is from this that we have our comparative and super¬ 
lative adjectives Better and Best, (Saxon betere and betst ,) as well as the 
verb to Better. To Abet, to assist, is now seldom used, except in certain 
Law Indictments. A person is there charged with ‘aiding and abetting ’ 
another in his practices; and as these (as usually designated) are not of a very 
respectable class, this verb, as well as its compounds Abetter or Abettor, 
and Abetment, have got into disrepute. ' 

But (be-out, or beyond,) has, then, only one literal meaning, that of further, 
or moreover, to the former of which it is etymologically allied.* In this simple 
view, however, it is unnecessary ; one, or other, of the words just mentioned 
being quite sufficient to express the continuation of the speaker’s thought. 
Accordingly, it seldom appears in this plain sense, except at the beginning of 
a new paragraph : and even then, it makes but a sorry figure, for the division 
of the sentences mangles the speech, so that the but merely introduces the tail 
of the ‘wounded snake.’ The general usage of the word is to join things that 
are contrasted with each other, while and denotes the addition of such as are 
congruous: ‘ John and James were saved, but Peter was drowned.’ All the 
other meanings, that have been given to this word, are merely different appli¬ 
cations, and are to be gathered, in each case, from the context. 

But, always announces something additional, or beyond ; but this something 
may be either of these three several kinds : 

* See page cxxxi. 
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1. Matter directly assimilating to what goes before, in which case the word 
may be explained by ‘further,’ ‘moreover,’ ‘in addition to,’ &c. 

2. Matter simply contrasted with what precedes, when the meaning may be 
expressed by the circumlocutory phrases, ‘ on the other hand,’ ‘ in contradis¬ 
tinction to this,’ &c. 

3. Matter restrictive or opposed to the foregoing, and which may be notified 
by ‘ however,’ * nevertheless,’ ‘ only,’ ‘ except,’ &c. according to the nature, or 
the degree of the restriction. 

To one or other of these three classes, the conjunction but may be always 
referred, except in sentences where it is improperly applied. There are how¬ 
ever one or two anomalies of construction that might puzzle a young reader, 
if left unexplained. 

‘There is not a day but he comes to my house,’ that is, there is not a day, 
be-out, or excepting those on which he comes to my house. The same thought 
is not uncommonly expressed by the following phrase: ‘ Not a day passes 
without his coming to my house.’ 

* I have no doubt but that he will succeed.’ 

As the but is here placed, the meaning is ambiguous; and may be explained 
by however or nevertheless in one view, and by unless or except in the other, at 
the pleasure of the reader. 

‘ I have no doubt, however , that he will succeed,’ and ‘ I have no doubt, 
nevertheless, that he will succeed,’ express a confidence that the person spoken 
of will be successful. 

‘ I have no doubt, unless that he will sncceed,’ and ‘ I have no doubt, except 
that he will succeed,’ (although rather clumsily expressed) would indicate 
that the probable want of success was the sole doubt that remained in the 
speaker’s mind. The construction is evidently faulty. If it was meant as an 
independent seiftence, the but is worse than useless, because, there being no 
contrast, it leads astray. On this supposition the sentence should have been 
written : 

‘ I have no doubt that he will succeed.’ 

If, on the other hand, the words quoted were, as is probable, connected with 
a previous assertion, the but should have preceded, thus : 

‘ There is great opposition ; but I have no doubt that he will succeed.’ 

Such continuous expressions should be separated only by a semicolon ; for 
the period tends to confusion. 

But for only is branded by Mr. Tooke as a corruption. When speaking of 
his second quotation from Locke, formerly mentioned, “ I saw but two plants,” 
he adds. 
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“ Not or ne is here left out and understood, which used formerly to be in¬ 
serted, as it frequently is still.” 

“ This omission of the negative before but, though now very common, is one 
of the most blameable and corrupt abbreviations of construction which is used 
in our language, and could never have obtained, but through the utter igno¬ 
rance of the meaning of the word but.” 

It is true that the insertion of a negative enables us to refer the word but 
more readily to its origin, be-out. * He saw none but two plants,’ is equivalent 
to ‘ he saw none except two plants.’ It is also true that a negative is some¬ 
times inserted, but, in such cases, it is meant as an intensive, to give greater 
force to the expression, in the same view as our ancestors made use of a 
double negation where we now use only one. In fact, this application of but 
is an idiom which has been long sanctioned by the practice of the most ap¬ 
proved English writers. If it originated in corrupt usage, the corruption is, 
at all events, not modern; for it is as old as the records of our language. The 
Saxon butan was employed in a similar manner ;* and Chaucer, although in 
his time there was a negative to spare, presents us with numerous examples 
of the same kind. 


“ Ne she was derke ne broune, but bright 
And cleare as the Moone light 
Again whom all the Sterres semen 
But small candels, as we demen.” 

Romaunt of the Rose. 


“ This praier was but resonable 
Therefore God helde it ferme and stable." - 

Ibid. 

It is not to be expected that any two words, in different languages, should 
run along with each other, through all the courses of time, so as to continue 
undeviatingly synonymous. W J e have seen that the English But has been split 
into two such different usages as to persuade a very distinguished grammarian, 
that it had arisen from the confounding of two separate words. The nearly 
corresponding French mats (Latin magis ), German aber (over), and the Dntch 
maar (more), have also, each, two applications that are, apparently, contra¬ 
dictory. Mats, for example, is more or further; and literally introduces some- 

* So says Lye; it is, however, but fair to add that tbe passage to which he refers (Oros. i. 1.) 
does not warrant his interpretation. 
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thing be-out, or beyond, which is to be added. This something is occasionally 
of an opposite kind, and, consequently, has the effect of an exception. Some 
writers, who wish to be minutely accurate, inform us of the quality of the 
intended addition, by such expressions as ‘ mats iwssi ,’ (but also,) and * metis au 
contraire ’ (but on the contrary); and we, sometimes, see similar phrases in our 
own language. In an old Law Book,* now before us, printed in Norman- 
French with an English translation, we find mats (or, as it is there spelt, mes) 
used in every way in which we write but. It is c further and moreover‘ only 
and except.’ The former meaning is easily derivable from its etymology ; we 
shall give examples of the latter : 


Et le reason de cest diversity est, 
Que le County-Court nest pas Court 
de Record, & pur ceo ne poit imposer 
un Fine, car nul Court poit imposer 
Fine mes tiel Court que est de Record. 


And the reason of this diversity is, 
That the County Court is not a Court 
of Record, and therefore cannot impose 
a Fine; for no Court can impose a Fine 
but such a Court as is of Record. 


Nul serra arrest pur Det, Trespass, 
Detinue, ou auter cause de Action, 
mes per vertue dun Precept ou Com¬ 
mandment hors de ascun Court. 


None shall be arrested for Debt, 
Trespass, Detinue, or other cause of 
Action, but by virtue of a Precept or 
Commandment out of some Court. 


Si home enter Taverne a boyer, et 
quant il ad boya, il de ala, et ne voet 
pay le Taverner ; le Taverner navera 
Action de Trespasse vers luy pur son 
Entrie, mes avera Action de Det pur 
le Vine. 


If a man enter into a Tavern , to 
drink, and when he hath drank, goes 
away, and will not pay the Vintner; 
the Vintner shall not have an Action 
of Trespass against him for his Entry, 
but shall have an Action of Debt for 
the Wine. 


We might cite examples of a like usage of the German aber and the Dutch 
maar; but what we have given from the French are sufficient for our purpose. 
An appeal to other languages might, not unfairly, be considered as a display 
of pedantry rather than of learning. 

Albeit, (formerly al be it, be it so,) If, Though, Although, to which 
may be added Granting, Allowing, and some other participles, which 

* Les Termes de la Ley. 
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yield certain things, or circumstance^, as either untenable or not worth de¬ 
fending,, have been termed Concessive Conjunctions. They give up a 
portion of the general view, or argument; but what remains is collected by 
other Conjunctions which grammarians call Redditive, (Latin redditivus,) 
because restoring, or giving back whatever is not meant to be included in the 
general concession. Nevertheless, Still, and Yet, belong to this di¬ 
vision. 

Nevertheless is ne (not) ever-the-less, and was, at one time, so written. 
It states that certain circumstances continue to exist, or that certain conse¬ 
quences must follow, without their being in the least diminished by what has 
been conceded. * He has used me very ill, nevertheless I will befriend him,’ 
that is, his past conduct shall not lessen my kindness. 

Still is stable, fixed, unmoved, unchanged, from the Saxon stellan, or 
stillan, to place. As a conjunction, of the class now under consideration, it 
qualifies what remains after the allowances that have been given. Granting all 
that you have accused him of, still he has some good qualities.’ ‘ Though 
all his excuses were true, still he is in fault.’ 

The English verb, To Still, is to pacify; to stop noise, or agitated motion; 
to silence or to calm. The German stillen is to stop generally ; stillen das blut 
is to stop the flow of the blood, to staunch the bleeding of a wound. The 
adjective Still is quiet, motionless ; and when used as an adverb, it is con¬ 
tinuing, whether in motion, or at rest. ‘ He is still in bed,’ ‘ he is still on his 
journey.’ The substantive, Stillness, is a state of rest, free from noise 
and agitation.' Shakspeare has the adverb Stilly, signifying in a calm and 
noiseless manner. See Till. 

Yet is the Saxon get, from getan, ov geatan, to acquire. The particles af 
and at were, in that language, equivalent to from and for ; and the verbs ge- 
afan and ge-atan were the precursors of to give and to get. From these we 
have the imperatives i/'and Yet (formerly Gif and Get), which are the reverse 
of one another; on which account, in sentences, they (as well as ‘their re¬ 
spective synonymes) form a sort of debtor and creditor sides of an account : 
so much is given or granted, so much is got or received, and we are left to 
strike the balance or value of the assertion : ‘ Although lie is poor, yet he is 
honest.’ ‘He is not yet come’ is an unfinished sentence. It is equivalent to 
‘ he is not come yet; there is something to follow th e yet; and it may be,— 
‘but be will come soon.’ Were there no expectation of his coming, the yet 
would be superfluous ; and the speaker should say, ‘ he has not come.’ ‘ He 
had not yet come’ is bad English. There is no yet, —nothing to get, be¬ 
cause the action is past in the mind of the relator, who should have said ‘ he 
had not then come.’ 
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It is plain that different other words may, in particular cases, be substituted 
for yet; because it may not always be requisite thus to weigh the contrasted 
parts of the sentence. But, however, nevertheless, 8$c. mark additions with 
varied shades of contrast; and it is in the judicious choice of such partial syno- 
’ nymesT.liat the force of language consists. We may here observe that, although 
words always preserve the trace of their origin, the appearance is so much 
altered, in passing through successive generations, that a careless observer is 
often unable to discover the resemblance. There is, perhaps, no word which 
has been condemned to such various labours, and, at the same time, preserved 
the form of its early years, as the verb to get: the following specimen of its 
manifold services is extracted from a work of the ingenious, but eccentric, Dr. 
Withers.* 

“ I got on horseback within ten minutes after I got your letter. When I got 
to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town; but I got wet through before I got to 
Canterbury; and I have got such a cold as I shall not be able to get rid of in a 
hurry. I got to the Treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved and 
dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting a memorial before the Board, but 
I could.not get an answer then; however, I got intelligence from the messenger 
that I should most likely get one the next morning. As soon as I got back to 
my Inn, I got my supper, and got to bed. It was not long before I got to sleep. 
When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast, and then got myself drest, 
that I might get out in time to get an answer to my memorial. As soon as I got 
it, I got into the chaise, and got to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I 
got home. I have got nothing for you, and so adieu.’.’ 

“ Every phrase in this extract is in popular and perpetual use, and it is far 
from my wish to deprive the vulgar and the wealthy illiterate of so convenient 
an abridgment of terms. On the contrary, I recommend it to the pious care of 

Dr.-to compose a History of the World on this elegant plan of abbreviation. 

All the events, from the birth of time to his Majesty’s journey to Cheltenham, 
nfhy be detailed without the aid of a single verb in the English language, the 
omnipotent Get excepted.” 

* Aristarchus, or the Principles of Composition. 
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OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A substantive and a verb are sufficient to form a sentence; but there are, 
generally, accessory circumstances which require to be expressed. If the verb, 
for instance, be transitive, the word on which it falls may be specified, and is 
either a noun or a pronoun in the accusative case: or it may be the infinitive of 
another verb which is in fact a noun. The manner of the performance may be 
stated by an adverb; and the qualities of the nouns may be marked by adjec¬ 
tives. Besides, every substantive or thing must stafid at a certain point, and 
occupy a particular portion of space, which can only be defined by referring to 
the place occupied by objects already known. Words that express the situation 
of one noun with respect to another, either really or metaphorically, are prepo¬ 
sitions ; and, though used to denote general relations, must originally have been 
the names of objects or of actions. The expression of situation is their distin¬ 
guishing characteristic; and, as this is only observable from the conjunction, or 
from the degree of the separation, of things, it is on comparison alone that their 
being depends. We say that one thing is in or out; before or after ; on or off; 
to or from; on this side or on that, of another; and such words and phrases are 
what Grammarians have called Prepositions. Their name suggests no idea of 
their nature. The Latin derivation from prce, before, and positus, set or placed, 
might, in our language, be equally well applied to adjectives; for they, too, are 
placed before nouns. The order of arrangement is different among different 
nations. The adjectives in French, and the prepositions in Turkish and Hun¬ 
garian, seldom precede, but generally follow, the substantives with which they 
are connected in construction : this is also sometimes the case in English. 

In the Greek, Latin, and other languages which have declensions from their 
nouns, prepositions are said to govern, respectively, one or other of the cases ; 
and, in English, when followed by a pronoun it is usually in the objective state. 
This government which one word exercises over another is not real but figura¬ 
tive ; and the misapprehension of certain Etymologists, in a similar case, is well 
(though rather forcibly) illustrated by Mr. Tooke. “ These Gentlemen,” says 
he, “ seem to think that translation is explanation. Nor have they ever yet 
ventured to ask themselves, what they mean; when they say that any word 
comes from, is derived from, produced from, originates from, or gives birth to, 
any other word. Their ignorance and idleness make them contented with this 
vague and misapplied metaphorical language.” They do not “ consider that 
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words have no loco-motive faculty, that they do not flow like rivers, nor vegetate 
like plants, nor spiculate like salts, nor are generated like animals“ and yet, 
until they can get rid of these metaphors from their minds , they will not them¬ 
selves be fit for etymology, nor furnish any etymology fit for reasonable men.” 
The case of a noun does not depend upon the preceding verb or preposition. 
The governing and the governed are collateral and corresponding effects of the 
same cause—the state of the different objects in the mind of the writer. When 
a substantive is the subject of the verb, it is announced by its name,. or nomina¬ 
tive. In every other state it must be attended by words that express its situa¬ 
tion ; otherwise such words must be understood. These when separate are 
termed prepositions, and when added to the noun they form declensions. 4 
When we say, “John went after him” it is not because it follows the word 
after that the pronoun is in the accusative, but because the person represented 
by the word him is not considered as an actor in the sentence; otherwise we 
should say, “John went after he went,” making two assertions instead of one. 
Verbs and prepositions are the pictures, but not the energies themselves ; and 
whatever authority they may be supposed to acquire over the modifications of 
nouns, must be derived, by delegation, from their prototypes in nature. 
Words impressed on the page are like figures on the canvass. We see moun¬ 
tains and plains, seas and rivers, woods and lawns, diversified at the pleasure 
of the painter; but the individuals of the group exist independently of one 
another. The waving foliage of the tree may be reflected from the stream, but 
it contains no dryad to hang, at will, its branches over the brink; it is passive 
in the hands of a superior power. 

The nominative in a sentence is never preceded by a preposition. It is the 
prominent personage in the picture, and is otherwise sufficiently distinguished. 
When we allude to its filling a subordinate part on some other occasion, we 
introduce a relative pronoun, to which a preposition is referred ; and, in such a 
case, the preposition may either go before or after that relative : thus, ‘ he, of 
whom yon spoke, came here yesterday;’ or, ‘ he, whom you spoke of, came 
here yesterday.’ The clause, 1 of whom you spoke,’ or, ‘ whom yon spoke of 
is parenthetical,—it is'a contracted note of reference, and might even have been 
placed at the bottom of the page. In such phrases as ‘ the things you wished 
for are arrived;’ ‘the gentleman you wrote to is here, &c.’, a relative (that, 
which, or whom,) is always understood. 

The greater part of the prepositions have passed under our review, when 
treating of adverbs and conjunctions. We shall now speak of those that remain; 
and, in doing so, we may have, occasionally, some additional remarks to make 
on a few that have been already noticed. 

About is the Saxon abutan, or onbutan, (on-be-utan) on the outside; on the 
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confines of any place, or time. In consequence, the word signifies near to, or 
close upon, and, metaphorically, concerning. When we say that a certain 
village is about seven miles from London, we do not ascertain the site of the 
village;.for there is a whole line of circumference around London, all parts of 
which are equally distant from that capital. It is hence that about is sometimes 
reckoned synonymous with around. * London is about seven miles distant 
from 'this village’ is a definite expression, because ‘London’ and ‘this 
village’ are, in this case, fixed stations. The substantive Bout is a turn, or 
single round of a wheel; and is, hence, equivalent to time when applied to the 
repetition of action. ‘ We shall not finish at this bout,' is ‘ we shall not finish 
at this time' Another Bout and another Round,' of similar actions, are syno¬ 
nymous. 

When we consider an object only with respect to its length, the but (or be- 
out ) is the point at the farthest distance,—the End. A line has two ends, 
because we may suppose ourselves standing at either. A length of time, on 
the contrary, has only one end; that which is nearest, or first, being termed 
the Beginning. The French but signifies end, and, metaphorically, aim or 
design: the end at which we wish to arrive. A Butt (French but ) is the 
name : of an object, used in the exercise of ancient archery. It was a mark 
to shoot at; generally a post with a board shaped like a shield; painted with 
coloured concentric circles, and having a white spot (or a nail) in the centre. 
Hence arose the phrases, ‘to shoot point blanc,’ (French; white poiiit,) and ‘ to 
hit the wrti/ on the head proverbs indicative of trials that have been success¬ 
ful. The post on which the mimic buckler was fixed was sometimes shaped 
like a man, and was tilted at with spears as well as shot at with arrows. 
The figure was called a Quintain, [See Quaint,] and turned round on a 
pivot when the shield was struck. It is in allusion to that practice, that a 
man is said to be made the Butt of a company, when he is chosen, by the 
others, as a. person against whom they aim their strokes of satire and their 
shafts of ridicule. 

In the case of a solid body, its but, ( be-out ) or outer part, is its surface; 
and, considering the world as a plenum, that surface is, in every point, conti¬ 
guous to other bodies, real or imaginary. The parts of the surface, or endings, 
of one body, are also portions of the surface, or endings, of the other bodies 
by which it is surrounded ; so that the' words surface and end are names of 
relations,—not of things : they are not real but metaphysical existences. One 
body Abuts, or leans upon another which is its support, or Abutment. 
These terms are chiefly confined to Architecture, where Abutments, But- 
ments, or Buttresses, are solid buildings added_as props or supports, to 
walls or arches, to enable them to sustain an incumbent pressure. The But- 
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end of a musket is that which leans against the shoulder; the other end is the 
mouth or muzzle. Abuttals, in old Law-writings, were the Buttings, or 
boundaries, mentioned in the description of a piece of land. In some 
counties, short ridges, which are cut off at one end in an angular direction, 
so as to have the appearance of Abutting, or leaning, upon the adjoining 
field, are termed Butts : they are pieces or ends of ridges. The two hinder 
parts of a quadruped, from the root of the tail downwards to the junction of 
the hind legs, are the Buttocks : or, jointly, the Breech, which see in the 
Dictionary. 

The adjective Round is, strictly speaking, equivalent to circular, and a 
RoUnd is a circle; although, not being a scientific term, the word is not con¬ 
fined to the geometrical definition. To go Round is literally to move in a 
circle; but, in its ordinary acceptation, it is merely to move in a circuitous 
manner: so as, on returning to the same point, the path shall' have enclosed 
a space. A person looks Round, or Around, or all around, for the purpose 
of surveying the objects that Surround him,—that exist in that circle of 
which he is the centre, and of which the bounding line is his Horizon; a 
Greek word, which 'literally signifies terminating or bounding the sight. In 
metaphorical usage those objects are termed Circumstances, from the Latin 
circum , around, and stare, to stand; so that the common phrase ‘surrounding 
circumstances’ is a pleonasm. To Round is to make round. To Enround, 
for To Surround, is antiquated. Roundness is circularity, and Roundish 
is approaching to that form. A Round body, when solidity is attended to, is a 
globe: it is Round in every direction. In a consequent usage Round is open 
and unconfined, in opposition to narrow or contracted ; and hence we speak 
of a ‘ Round assertion,’ or asserting Roundly, without being minutely accu¬ 
rate, ‘a round sum,’ &c. We also speak of a ‘ Random guess,’ and of‘going 
at Randoma kindred word, from the Saxon and German Rand, a circum¬ 
ference, border, or boundary. > 

From what we have said, the application of the prepositions Round and 
Around will be obvious. They differ from About in not being confined to the 
circumference of the surrounded space. They may be either near or distant, 
provided they be within the circle-of our ken. The Saxon prefix em was equi¬ 
valent to the Greek amphi, around ; and embutan ( em-be-utan ) is replaced by 
the modern English adjective Roundabout, not straight forward, but in a cir¬ 
cuitous direction. 

It is natural to look for the Saxon on-rondan, or on-rundan, as the origin of 
the preposition Around; but we find no such verb in the dictionaries. of that 
language: neither do we perceive any word which we can properly refer to as 
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the precursor of the English Round. A similar orthography and signification 
are nevertheless common to all the other Gothic dialects. The German, Swedish, 
and Danish adjective is rund; and the Dutch (as also theFrench) write rond. The 
Saxon on-hivcel, around, was compounded with the preposition on and hweol a 
Wheel. The Latin rota (French roue ) a wheel, originated the adjective 
rotundas , from which the modern equivalent Rund , or Round, is supposed to be 
primarily derived. 

Nigh, Nigher, Nighest, 

Near, Nearer, Nearest. 

are words that express vicinity, and the gradual approach to contiguity with 
respect to other things, whether in time or place. The two synonymes have 
the same origin, and scarcely differ in their usage. Both are used adverbially; 
but Near is more readily chosen when we look for an adjective. It has, in ad¬ 
dition, the adverb Nearly, which is distinguishable from Almost (mostly all ) 
by a very slight shade.' We speak of a * near residence’ and of our ‘ nearest 
relations,’ in which cases, nigh and nighest, though once common, would now 
be awkward substitutes. Next, (the Saxon superlative ncahgest, next,) is 
merely another orthography of Nighest; but custom has given it a more varied 
application. Nighest, or Nearest, is the greatest degree of Nearness (formerly 
Nighness) as compared with other objects that are also in the vicinity; but 
Next is that order existing between two objects only, whether in place or suc¬ 
cession, in which no third one intervenes. ‘ I shall see you next week’ means 
‘ on the immediately following week;’ but the speaker does not advert to the 
comparison of Nearness between that and any of the weeks that may succeed 
it, which he must have done had he said ‘ on the nearest week,’ or, ‘ on the 
nighest week.’ 1 It will be observed, too, that ‘ on the ’ precedes the latter cases, 
whereas ‘ next week’ has neither a preposition nor an article. 

Although Far, Farther, and Farthest are the counterparts of Near, Nigh, 
Nearer, &c., yet custom has so far distinguished the latter as to allow them 
to express the degrees of approximation to an object either with, or without, 
the intervention of the particle to; and, consequently, in this latter usage they 
have been considered as prepositions. We say, indifferently, ‘he was near to 
London before he met with the accident,’ or, ‘ he was near London before, See .;’ 
‘ he sat next to me,’ or * he sat next me:’ but we cannot say ‘ he was far Lon¬ 
don, &c.,’ or that ‘ he sat farthest me:’ for, in these cases, we must interpose 
the preposition from. By the interjection of to and from, the words return to 
the state of adverbs. 

The obsolete verb To Nigh and the sea-phrase To Near denote, each, the 
act of approaching to a certain point, by which the lineal distance is gradually 
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shortened ; but, when two bodies of a certain magnitude are brought nearer to 
one another, in the direction of side to side, we attend to the space by which 
they are separated lengthwise, and say that this space Narrows, or is becom¬ 
ing more Narrow. Narrowness (like Broadness and Wideness, which will 
afterwards come under our notice,) is a relative term : depending wholly on its 
proportion to the length, or rather to our feeling with respect to that propor¬ 
tion. In metaphorical language, near, or narrow, is contracted and confined, 
in contradistinction to open and free, both with respect to temper and to situa¬ 
tion. We say that a man has a narrow, or illiberal, mind ; or, that he is in poor, or 
narrow, circumstances. Near, or Narrow, is also equivalent to penuriously 
and niggardly; in the same manner as we characterize a miserly person by the 
epithet Close-fisted ; or a charitable man by the term Open-handed. The 
adverb Narrowly is used, in a similar manner as the adjective. Nighly, 
for Nearly, is out of use. 

With.—By. 

These prepositions are of similar origin, and, therefore, in practical usage, 
they are often confounded. Their origin, however, although similar, is not 
the same, and accurate writers have always observed their distinction. By (as 
explained at page xxxiii.) is at the side of, or near to ; and With is the impera¬ 
tive of the Gothic verb withan, to join, or unite for some particular purpose. 
With was a Saxon preposition, and had, then, some varieties of usage which 
are yet retained in composition. As a separate word it always signifies join. 
The things which it connects are considered as united for the occasion ; either 
as necessary companions or as inseparable circumstances. That which is by 
(at the side of) may assist or otherwise interfere, but is no partner in the con¬ 
duct of its fellow. We pass by a man when we pass mar him in our progress. 
To pass with him, would be to take him along with us. We formerly showed the 
connexion between Be and By; and the same sort of relationship existed 
between the Gothic Withan and the Saxon Weortlian: from which latter we 
have derived the Conditional, Were, of our substantive verb. [See page 
lxxx.] 

. To add and to join are almost identical; and therefore, there is a close af¬ 
finity between And and With. Things conjoined with and are joint agents or 
patients, and are referred to a verb in the plural; whereas, with merely ties 
another thing, or circumstance, to the principal actor or subject of the piece : 
and, consequently, requires a verb in the singular only. Thus, ‘John walks 
with James;’ but John and James walk.’ It is to prevent any misapprehen¬ 
sion with regard to the person that James is placed after the verb, otherwise we 
might as well write ‘John, with James, walks.* In this construction James is 
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merely an adjunct; for we are not concerned with him as an actor, any more 
than in the phrases ‘John walks with a dog,’ or ‘he walks with a bundle.’ 
James, the Dog, and the Bundle are neither of them nominatives: they would 
have been marked as ablatives had English nouns possessed terminations to 
distinguish such a case. 

When the verb marks opposition, and no other noun appears in the sentence 
except those that precede and follow the preposition, the two are presumed to 
be opposed to each other. Thus, * James fought with John against the common 
enemy’ contains the substantive enemy, on which the action of the verb falls; 
but ‘ James fought with John presents no third party, and,. therefore, it is to 
be supposed that they attacked one another. It is hence that with is sometimes 
explained by against. It were well, however, in such cases, to vary the phra¬ 
seology, so as to prevent any chance of misconception. Certain verbs neces¬ 
sarily imply this sort of opposition: as, ‘ James contested with him the palm of 
victory;’ which might be less doubtfully expressed by ‘ James and he contested, 
with each other, for the palm of victory.’ 

In distinguishing between With and By, we should never forget that, whether 
literal or metaphorical, the former always includes the idea of junction and the 
latter of association ivithout absolute connexion. Certain usages, in which it is 
supposed that they may be taken indiscriminately, are peculiar as well as few, 
and are consequential upon words, or ideas, that are guessed at, but not 
expressed in the sentence. ‘ He was slain with a sword,’ and * he was slain 
by a sword’ are given by Mr. Tooke as synonymous. In the former case, the 
sword is conjoined with the action, and, in the latter, it is the only instrument 
of death that is stated to be By, beside, or near, on the occasion: the conclu¬ 
sion appears to be infallible. ‘ To sell by the yard’ is to sell,—the yard being 
by, or at hand;' and, therefore, presumed to be necessary as a measure in the 
transaction. 

Were we to consider By as a foreign word, for which we had to find syno- 
nymes in the English tongue, we should discover that almost every sentence 
where it is found would present a shade of difference in the meaning. This is 
owing to its connexion with other words which vary its effect, so as to produce 
a resemblance to other prepositions. ‘ He robs by night,’ that is, in or during 
the night. ‘ He gained battles by sea and land,’ that is on sea and on land. 
‘ Day by day, is equivalent to ‘ day after day;’ or one day past and another day 
past. ‘ By and By,’ is, in one or two short spaces of time, and so of other 
phrases. We should be aware, however, that we are here speaking of rela¬ 
tions, not of things; and that, consequently, in this species of translation, we 
are merely producing a change of metaphors. Such is the nature of every 
word to which we give multiplied definitions; for we never dream of setting 
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down forty or fifty explanations to the name of any object that is cognizable 
by the senses. 

Without and Within have been already noticed. In composition, the 
Saxons used With and Be indiscriminately. They had with-utan and be-utan, 
wilh-innen and be-innan, with exactly the same significations. In a suit of two 
apartments, the Scotch But and Ben (be-out and be-in) apply to the outer and 
the inner rooms—the kitchen and the parlour. The out, in without, is the same, 
whether we.take with as the imperative of wyrthan, to be, or of withan, to join. 
In the former case, Without is equivalent to Be-out; and in the latter, to Out- 
join, or to take away the junction. To Out, meaning to put out, is now seldom 
written; but it has still a place in the dictionaries, as well as its imperative the 
interjection Out! Out of is also there, as a preposition, although it is the of, 
only, that can properly belong to that class. The old French ostb was equiva¬ 
lent to but in the sense of except. The modern verb 6ter, formerly osier, is to 
take away; and To Oust is yet a term in English Law, signifying to drive 
out, or expel, from possession. Outre' is a French word, of recent importa¬ 
tion, which we use to designate any thing that is extravagant, or, what we 
consider to be, beyond ordinary bounds. Withal, meaning ‘with all this,’ or, 
‘ in addition to,’ is now seldom seen except in the compounds Therewithal 
and Wherewithal, formerly noticed. 

Beyond, on the farther side, is from the Saxon begeond, gone by. “ It is 
(says Tooke) the imperative Be, compounded with the past participle geond, 
geoned, or goned, of the verb gan, gangan, or gongan, to go, or to pass, so that 
* Beyond any place' means, be passed that place, or Be that place passed." From 
the same origin are Yon, Yond, and Yonder, formerly mentioned. 

Between and Betwixt are acknowledged synonymes, and denote the re¬ 
lation of lying near, or passing by two separate objects (one on each side); as 
expressed by the word Twain, Saxon iwegen. There are a multitude of words, 
etymologically connected with the numeral Two, for which we must refer to 
that head in the Dictionary. 

Among, or Amongst, is the Saxon preposition gemang, the contracted past 
participle gemenged, of the verb gemengan. To Mingle. Of course, it is always 
followed by a noun of number; with which, only, what precedes can be mixed, 
or mingled. The Saxon manige , menige, menigo, (and more than twenty other 
orthographies,) signified a multitude. The old English and modern Scotch is 
Menge, which appears in the adjective Many, and its compounds. Those are 
few, but may be increased when required. 

a a 
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Many is now seldom written as a substantive, being supplanted by the Latin 
word multitude. The authorities for its substantive use, however, are neither 
old nor worthless; for, besides Shakspeare, it has the name of Dryden. 


* The Many rend the skies with loud applause/ 

i « 

Even in its adjective form, the word retains a trace of a collective noun; and, 
on that account, it exhibits a peculiar anomaly in the language. * A great 
many' still denotes a great multitude: and ‘ a great many men’ expresses (with 
acknowledged propriety,) ‘ a great number of men.’ In both cases, many is, 
obviously, a substantive; but, in the latter example, the of is not inserted. A 
like remark may be made respecting Few, which, though limited, is still a 
collective noun. We speak of a Few , meaning a small quantity; and we also 
say * a few things’ in place of a small number of things. Little and Much 
have nearly similar usages. But there is another application of Many , still more 
peculiar; and which, from its general use, may be considered as an English 
idiom: it is made to precede a noun in the singular number, with an Article 
intervening. Thus: 

“ But should some neighbour feel a pain. 

Just in the place where I complain. 

How many a message would he send! 

What hearty prayers that I should mend ! 

And more lament, when I am dead, 

Than all the snivellers round my bed.” 

Swift. 

\ 

It were needless to multiply examples; for they are to be found every where, 
in our most approved writers. 

To, Till,—Unto, Until. 

The particle To has already been defined in all its usages.* As a preposi¬ 
tion, it is the point whither a moving body tends, or At which it arrives; and 
we mention it again, solely for the sake of contrast with another preposition,— 
Till. 

“ That Till should be opposed to From, (says Tooke,) only when we are 
talking of Time, and upon no other occasion, is evidently for this reason, viz. 


* See pages xxxiii. xlv. and cxxvi. 
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that Till is a word compounded of To and While, i. e. Time. And you will 
observe that the coalescence of these two words, to hwile, took place in the 
language long before the present wanton and superfluous use of the article 
the, which by the prevailing custom of modern speech is now interposed. 
So that when we say ‘ from morn till night ’ it is no more than if we said 
'from morn to time night' When we say ‘ from morn to night,’ the word 
Time is omitted as unnecessary. So we might say ‘from Turkey to the place 
called England;’ or ‘to place England.’ But we leave out the mention of 
Place as superfluous, and say only * to England.’ ” 

All this is very ingenious ; and the reasoning might be fortified by advert¬ 
ing to the contractions of old English authors, who, as late as the time of 
Henry VIII. wrote Tone and Tother instead of ‘the one’ and *the others 
Nevertheless, this, like many other etymological conjectures, is founded on a 
mistake. The Saxon preposition til, or tille, was used both for To and Till ,— 
for the Latin ad as well as donee. The substantive Tille was a resting place, 
or station; and til-modig was calm-minded, quiet, tranquil. Stellan or Stillan 
was, to place, or to render placid; to stop the movements of body, or to 
allay the agitations of mind. The prefix S, will be afterwards explained, by 
which it will be evident that the Saxon adjectives stille and tille were synony¬ 
mous. 

The Danish til signifies To and At, as well as Till the preposition of 
Time. ‘ Kom i Morgen til mig’ is ‘ come to me to-morrow;’ and ‘ Til den 
bestemte Tid’ is * at the appointed hour.’ The Swedish til has exactly the same - 
usage * Komma til staden’ is ‘ to come to town,’ and * til den tiden’ is ‘ till 
that time.’ The Danish indtil and the Swedish intil are, each, equivalent both 
to Until and Unto. 

The Scotch have always retained this general meaning of Till, as applicable 
both to time and to place. The examples in Gawin Douglas are innumerable; 
Barbour has tillgyddre for Together; and, in fact, the same indiscriminate 
usage of To and Till is universal, both in spoken and written language, on the 
North of the Tweed. In English the distinction is clearly preserved. Unto 
and Until are on to and on till, that is, * on to the place’ and ‘ on till the time;’ 
but the wotds are getting out of use, the To and Till being reckoned sufficiently 
explicit. 


To, At; On, Unto, Away from; In, Into; Off, Out of. 

The distinction between To and At is that of motion and rest. We go to a 
place: and we stop at it. The To becomes At when it has ceased to move. 
We aim at, or shoot at; but the At, or mark to which these exertions are 
pointed, is itself stationary. 
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At is close to, without any assignable distance ; but we still attend to the 
idea of the objects being distinct. On makes the junction more complete, as 
if the To, Too, or Two, were become One. At, with respect to two bodies, 
applies equally to both, whatever be their relative magnitudes : but On refers 
to a smaller body’s being joined to a larger. Further, if we suppose the larger 
body to move, that which is On must move along with it (unless taken, or 
thrown, Off,) while that which is merely At will be left behind. 

On differs from In, by being united at the outer part, or visible surface, 
whereas In is supposed to be out of sight, as if covered with a shell. To pass 
Unto is to the on, or outside; but, to pass Into is to penetrate the surface. 
The opposite of On is Off ; of Unto is Away from; of In is Out ; and of 
Into is Out of. These several distinctions are merely consequences drawn 
from the explanations formerly given ; but we judged that they would be ren¬ 
dered more apparent by contrast. This contrast, too, we believed would 
strike more forcibly when referred to natural objects rather than to meta¬ 
physical relations : the metaphorical applications may be multiplied at the 
pleasure of the writer. 

On, Upon. Upon is literally, on the upper side; but what is it that consti¬ 
tutes up and down? With respect to things upon this globe, it is the direction 
from and to the centre of the Earth; and the language of ordinary life appears, 
on this subject, to be in unison with that of philosophy. Every thing that is 
on the surface of a body is upon it, to whatever part of that surface it may 
adhere. A fly walks equally well upon the ceiling of the room, upon the 
w'indow pane, or upon the floor. Neither in metaphorical usage does upon 
differ from on. Something is laid down, or asserted, on, or upon, which other 
things are made to rest. If we are to give upon a distinctive meaning, it 
is only when it is considered as two separate words, up and on: ‘ lay these 
things up,’ ‘ where up V ‘ up on the shelf.’ ‘ He is up, on the top of the house,’ 
&c. 


Over, Above. The Saxon ufa, ufera, and ufemest are equivalent to Up, 
Upper, and Upmost, or Uppermost ; and the comparative ufera is, doubt¬ 
less, the etymon of the Saxon preposition ofer, as well as of the English 
Over. Over for ‘ upper’ and Oterest for ‘uppermost’ are frequent in Chaucer. 
Above is the Saxon preposition be-ufan, or abufan, (on-be-ufan,) on the top, 
or upper side: it is the old English Aboven and the Scotch Aboon. Over, or 
more tip, differs from Above as being indefinite in height, whereas the latter is 
more immediately upon the object which is below. This comparison, how¬ 
ever, is more consonant with etymology than with usage; for, with respect to 
elevation, the words seldom need to be discriminated. The chief’practical 
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distinction is that Above, both literally and metaphorically, is confined to de¬ 
signate what really is, or may be imagined to be, Over-head; whereas Over 
is beyond in any direction : ‘ Over the field,’ * Over the brook,’ or * Over the 
sea,’ is across or beyond the field, the brook, or the sea. It may also mean 
above those places, on the idea that the object we speak of may hover or float 
above in the manner of a bird, or of a winged deity. 

Figuratively, Over is more, or beyond what is looked for; and, in this sense; 
it is much employed as a Prefix. To Overrate, for example, is to prize 
above or beyond the value ; and To Overcome is to subdue or conquer. 
Above is also a Prefix, but in a very few cases. Above-cited and Above- 
mentioned designate such things as have been cited or mentioned before, 
and, figuratively, in a higher situation than the present. Aboveground is 
above the earth’s surface, in opposition to Underground. Above-all is of 
higher value than what have been previously spoken of. Aboveboard is 
open and visible, in allusion to the fraudulent tricks of gamblers, and par¬ 
ticularly card-players, which are stigmatized as shuffling and Underhand. 
To fall Overboard is a sea phrase, meaning, * to fall over the ship’s deck into 
the water.’ 

Over, when connected with motion, is from one side to the other; but it 
traverses the space by passing above, not through, the substance or medium; 
and it is hence that To Overflow, or To Overspread, is to flow, or to spread, 
so as to cover the .whole of the surface. 

Through, Thorough, Thro. 

On the supposition of the motion of body, its course may be marked by 
describing the medium, or substance, through which it passes. Words ex¬ 
pressing this relation must state that one body divides, cuts, or separates the 
parts of another; or that it passes by an opening already made. Through, 
or Thorough (contractedly Thro,) is the Saxon thruh, or thuruh, the same 
with thure, thura, or dura, a Door, or passage. This apparent identity 
of the preposition and the substantive w r as observed by Skinner, and illustrated 
by Mr. Tooke, from other divisions of the Gothic tongue : the Dutch door or 
deur, for example, stands .equally for the noun and the preposition. The 
Greek Thura ( Ovpa. ) also signified a door, but had no prepositive usage. 

The irregular orthographies of the Saxon and old English writers have, fre¬ 
quently, left us with duplicates of the same original word; and of this Through 
and Thorough are marked instances. The best authors, for a century past, 
have distinguished them, as well as their compounds, by confining Through 
to the class of prepositions and Thorough to that of adjectives; but this 
praiseworthy improvement has been much retarded by the antiquated and 
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promiscuous explanations of the Dictionaries: explanations which ought to 
find their way only into Glossaries. Through an object is, then, passing it 
by penetrating ; and Over is passing by the upper side. Throughout is a 
compound preposition signifying wholly out , leaving no part unpenetrated. 
Thorough and Thoroughly are the adjective and adverb, expressing 
the quality or state of being perforated or passed through ; and hence, in any 
work of labour, they are equivalent to complete and completely,—finished and 
in a finished manner. 

The German durch and the Dutch door are both used extensively as pre¬ 
fixes. The Saxon thurh and the old English thruh or thorough were also so 
employed ; but, in latter times, the compounds from that source have been 
superseded by words adopted from the Latin, (either directly or through the 
medium of the French,) and these have the equivalent, but inseparable, prepo¬ 
sition per.* so that we have retained only two or three with our national 
prefix. A Thoroughfare, from the Saxon faran to go, is a public passage. 
Thoroughpaced is an adjective taken from the Menage; and literally de¬ 
signates a horse which has been thoroughly or completely bred, so as to be fit 
for the rider; that is, in the phrase of the stable, ‘ Broken in' Thorough¬ 
bred has a similar meaning, but may be applied to man as well as to ani¬ 
mals: Swift has w'ritten Thoroughsped. Johnson has preserved the adverb 
Thoroughstitch in his Dictionary, at the same time adding the stigma a low 
word. It is obsolete, but not low. The Saxon thurhsticcean w as ‘ to go through 
sharply from sticean to stick, or stab. 

The significations of many of the prepositions are peculiarly modified when 
they refer to multitude. They are applicable to each and to all of the indivi¬ 
duals of the group ; and, hence, they have both a distributive and a collective 
power. ‘ Through life’ is through every period, and to the conclusion of exist¬ 
ence. * To go through the city’ may be either to pass from one end to the 
other, or to visit every street and square. The prepositions in such cases 
undergo no change of meaning ; for the ambiguity is occasioned by the col¬ 
lective nouns. 

When this collection is composed of spaces of time, as days, weeks, months, 
&c. the prepositions are equivalent to During: ‘per multos annos,’ during 
many years. * To live for, out, or through a long period,’ and * to live during 
a long period,’ are synonymous. It is only by the known measures of space 
and time that magnitude and duration can be expressed ; and, when the 
extent of either is unlimited, the body which should serve as a comparison 
(that, with, under, above, through, by, or over, which the other stands or 
moves,) is left undescribed. Continual is from the Latin con and tenere, to 
hold together, and denotes an undivided, unbroken succession in space or 
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time, either for a certain length or in general, as the other parts of the sentence 
shall limit or leave indefinite. * It moved Continually for a year’ signifies 
that something moved during a year without stopping. ‘ It moves continually,' 
or, * it shall move continually,' supposes no period to the motion. Per¬ 
petual, from perpetuare, Latin, to go through, has a similar usage. * To 
move Perpetually,’ is to move onwards to the end, without interruption. 
Ever is equal to Over in the sense of the Latin perpes, that is, perpetual, 
entire, or going through the whole. Every is over, attending to each indi¬ 
vidual. Ever is seldom confined in its signification; but, when it is so, it 
refers to some whole which is expressed or understood. ‘ If ever 1 meet him’ 
is, ‘if I meet him at any point over the general extent of time.’ Ever and 
Over had, at one period of our language, the same orthography; and the 
chief distinction of the words at present is, that one is applied to time and the 
other to space. ' 

“ So doth wymmen, after misdoyng, 

No connon no scbame, no repentyng; 

Over heo bylevitb in folie, 

So in the lym doth the flye.” 

Kyng Alisaunder. 

To whatever depth we may push our metaphysical abstractions; and how¬ 
ever much, from the play of words, we may imagine ourselves to be wise when 
we are only profound, a slight inquiry into the origin of terms would easily 
point out the path to reason and nature. Those words, in all languages, which 
have been supposed to convey the idea of endless duration are derived from the 
expressions of time. The Greek auov, aion, and the Latin ovum, indicate, in 
their literal sense, an age or period of action ; and are often employed to de¬ 
note finite duration. JEternitas, from cevum (aei) and trans, is, in its origin, a 
long period, or beyond an age. Always is in all ways; unchangeably. At¬ 
tention to this unvaried application of language to what is cognizable by the 
senses, may be highly useful in tracing the extent of its figurative dominion. 

In the forming of compound words, Ever is employed both as a prefix and 
as a termination. In the former case it is equivalent to always: thus, Ever¬ 
lasting, (with its adverb Everlastingly,) is without decay; and Ever- 
during is always enduring, or remaining. The number of such compounds, 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries, is few; but they may be mul¬ 
tiplied at pleasure. The ever may precede almost any participle: at first, 
indeed, with a hyphen; but, if the compound be expressive, the word will soon 
be adopted by others, and the hyphen withdrawn. Those words which ter- 
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minate in ever may, also, be noticed in this place. They are all either pronouns 
or pronominal adverbs; and they might have been included, under one or. other 
of those heads, had Ever and Over been, then, explained. 

Whoever, designates any person, or number of persons, separated from the 
general mass,' or (in a limited sense) from the class over which we direct our 
view ; 

Whatever, designates any one or more of the things, or circumstances: 
and 

Whichever, designates any one or more of the beings, things, or circum¬ 
stances, selected at will from the mass over which our view extends. 

Wherever, denotes any place, in (or over ) the extent of space, in which 
the object, or objects, we speak of may be found. 

Whenever, denotes any moment, in (or over ) the course of time, during 
which what we speak of may exist. 

However, is in any mode, or manner, that may be chosen; notwithstand¬ 
ing what may have been previously asserted. 

We stated (page cxv.) that So and As were both, in their origin, equivalent 
to That, differing only in their present usage; and, in that sense we find 
them when compounded with other words. Whereas, with the signification 
of * in place that,' is a conjunction; and in the sense of * seeing that,' or some 
collateral expression, it introduces the greater part of our Acts of Parliament 
and public Proclamations. Whoso, for ‘who that,' is nearly obsolete, being 
superseded by Whosoever. Howso, Whatso, and Whereso, are wholly 
antiquated. 

Soever, literally that ever, can scarcely be considered as an independent 
word; for it is always joined to a pronoun, either in reality, or in construction. 
The words Whoever, Whatever, 8$c. just explained, are occasionally changed 
into Whosoever, Whatsoever, Whichsoever, Wheresoever, When¬ 
soever, Howsoever, with no perceptible alteration of meaning; and, in addi¬ 
tion, we have the genitive and objective cases, Whosesoever and Whom¬ 
soever; as well as, Whencesoever and Whithersoever,—; from and to 
* what place soever' 

There is a peculiarity of construction with respect to some of the compounds 
now mentioned ; for certain words may, if we please, intervene between the 
termination soever and the preceding parts of the compounds. Whichsoever, 
Whatsoever, and Howsoever are the oftenest so written; but we believe that 
our meaning will be best explained by examples : 

‘ When, or where, soever the election may be held; in what way soever he 
may act; whose advice soever he may take; which party soever he may espouse; 
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or, how great soever may be his talents : he is sure to be outvoted, unless he 
will degrade himself, by resorting to bribery.’ 

Though these and such like expressions are not elegant, they are, neverthe¬ 
less, legitimate English. 

* t> 

Never is ne-ever, or not ever, —the absence of progress, either in space or 
duration. When referring to quantity, ‘ ever so much’ and * never so much’ 
have been always considered as synonymous; because, the ever is used in the 
sense of over, or beyond ; and the words ‘ so much ’ designate an indefinite 
quantity, which may be as great as we please. To have ‘ ever so much’ is to 
possess over, or above any specified quantity, assume it as high as we will ; 
and, to have ‘ never so much’ is to have so much that there can be no increase 
over, or beyond it. The phrases * ever so pleasant’ and * never so pleasant;’ 

‘ ever so rich’ and ‘ never so rich,’ and others of a similar nature, may be ex¬ 
plained on the same principle. 

In Forever, which has but recently become a single word, the ever refers 
to time. When marking the divisions of duration, we say, ‘ for an hour,’ ‘ for 
a day,’ * for a year,’ &c.; and For-ever is a kindred expression, but leaves the 
length of the period unfixed, and therefore, by implication, never ending. 

Evermore is always more,—an interminable addition. 

Our ancestors were accustomed to clinch every expression which seemed 
indefinite. Hence the origin of their double negatives and double superlatives ; 
and hence, also, in the case before us, the phrases * for ever and ever' to denote 
an unending future, and ‘ from everlasting to everlasting ’ to express the con¬ 
junction of an Eternity past with an Eternity to come. 

It is pleasing to observe the coincidence between language and philosophy. 
Negatives are incapable of expressing any abstract idea of nonentity, because 
no such power of abstraction belongs to the human mind. They either take 
away the substance of which we speak, and then as to us nothing remains ; or, 
by a process analogous to the infinitesimals of the mathematician, they mark 
the zero of existence, by the least of conceivable objects. The Greek insepa¬ 
rable preposition vs, the Latin adverb ne, and our No, denote the absence or 
want of that to which they refer. They are the opposite o{ present or possession, 
expressed by Aye, Yea, Yes, or Be. Aye, yea, and yes, are the French im¬ 
peratives aye and ayez, have thou and have ye, of the verb avoir, to have. 
‘ Give or grant me this.’ * Yes,’ * have it.’ ‘ No,’ or ‘ Nay’ (French n'aye,) 
‘ array with it.’ It is thus that we indicate assent or denial. That absence is 
the true meaning of the Latin ne may be admitted from its correspondence 
with the conjunction lest, which, as we have seen, arises from the Saxon lesan, 
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to dismiss or send away. In French, ne and non require some qualifying addi¬ 
tions in order to express complete negation. Pas, a step, is a single move¬ 
ment and denotes the smallest motion; ne pas, is not a step. A point is the 
least mark, and figuratively little or nothing, like iota (and jot) the name of the 
Greek letter <, i; ne point is none, not an iota. This kind of double negative 
was formerly used in English. * He ne did not ’ is a common phrase in 
Chaucer; and we have still similar modes of writing; as, ‘ not at all; * not 
in the least,’ §c. No and Not have different forms of usage. No is applied 
to express the negation of things; and Not to express that of actions. No 
has the effect of an adjective ; and Not of an adverb. When we say, ‘ he 
has not money,’ we assert that he is destitute of money, in opposition to those 
who say or believe that he has it: here the not is applied to the verb has. 
But when \ve say ‘ he has no money,’ we allude to no opinion of others, 
but use no merely in opposition to some. In this case, no is an adjective to 
the word money. 

We have the privative prefixes Ne, Neg, Non, and No from the negatives 
above mentioned. Ne is connected with a few words. Necessity, from the 
Latin cedere to yield or give place to, is what cannot beset aside; and Never, as 
before mentioned, is ne-ever. The Latin nec or neque is not that, and hence 
(transforming the c into g ) is negare, to deny. Negation anchNEGATiVE are 
from this source; and, from legere, to gather, was formed the Latin verb negli- 
gere, to Neglect. The inseparable preposition Non is equivalent to not, as 
in Nonexistence, Nonsense, Nonresidence, &c. the composition of which 
is obvious. No appears in Nothing, Nowhere, and in that abstraction of 
nonentity Nothingness. 

When treating of adverbs, we showed that the initial A is a contraction of 
the old Saxon on, meaning on, or in. Certain words with this prefix are pre¬ 
positions ; but that character is a consequence of the prefix (itself a prepo¬ 
sition), and not of the root with which it is conjoined. The classes of words 
run into one another; and the same association of letters may, sometimes, be 
taken either as an adverb, a conjunction, or a preposition, according to the 
usage which custom has assigned it. Along (on length ) for example, which 
we (at page cxxxviii,) spoke of only as an adverb, has been ranked by Mr. 
Tooke as a preposition. 

The prepositive application of the adverbs Along and Alongside is easily 
accounted for; but there is another preposition,. Along of (or Long of, as it 
was sometimes written,) which, though now obsolete, is still heard from the 
mouths of the vulgar : * It was along of yon that I got into the scrape and 
‘ it was along of him that I got out of the difficulty,’ are examples. This second 
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usage of the word Along has been referred by some grammarians to a separate 
source. 

“ The Anglo-Saxons (says Tooke) used tzco words for these two purposes, 
Andlang, Andlong, Ondlong, for the first, and Gelang for the second: and 
our most ancient English writers observed the same distinction, using End¬ 
long for the one, and Along for the other and of this distinction he gives 
numerous examples from Gower and Chaucer. 

We have already remarked that the prepositions are frequently inter¬ 
changeable. * On the length,’ * by the length,’ ‘ through the length,’ ‘ and 
lengthwise,’ all present the same general idea; although, for every particular 
usage, one shall be found to be more fitted than either of the others. The 
Saxon on, and the inseparable prefixes, and, or ond, and ge, have, each, been 
translated by the English A : gelang is Along, and gemang_ is Among. 
While Along retained the separate application above stated, the two distin¬ 
guishing orthographies were likewise retained by accurate writers : on the 
same principle as the Scotch had but and bot. When one of these usages 
was lost sight of, the different spellings also ceased to exist. The Scotch 
never had these distinct usages of Along : a circumstance which, with others 
of a similar kind, goes to prove that their dialect of the Gothic was not the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

There is more than one method of passing an object endlang, endwise, or in 
the direction of its length. A person walks along the margin of a stream, a 
swallow,skims along its surface, and a fish swims along, or through the water. 
It is in the latter sense that the phrase ‘ along of him’ was understood. It was 
through him, or by his means (medium ) that the effect was produced. 

Before taking our leave of the prepositions, we must not forget the classifi¬ 
cation of Bishop Wilkins. His “ Essay towards a Real Character and a 
Philosophical Language” was printed by order of the Royal Society in the year 
1068 . Along with much other original and curious matter, the book contains 
the following account of the Prepositions ; which we copy verbatim, as show¬ 
ing the ideas of a very ingenious writer, a hundred years before Mr. Tooke’s 
system of reasoning on language was given to the world. 

“ Prepositions are such particles whose proper office it is to joyn Integral 
with Integral on the same side of the Copula, signifying some respect of Cause, 
Place, Time, or other circumstance either Positively or Privatively. They are 
therefore here treated of before Adverbs whose office is chiefly to wait upon 
Verbs. 

“ There are thirty-six Prepositions or eighteen paires of them, or six combi- 
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nations, which may, with much less equivocalness than is found in instituted 
languages, suffice to express those various respects which are to be signified by 
the kind of Particles. 

“ The two first Combinations of Prepositions do comprehend such as are 
used to express Causality, and may be styled Causal. 


u 


“ The first Combination of Causal Prepositions are either, more 
General , denoting either the Author, Subject, or Possessor of any thing, 
expressed in the Latin by the Genitive case: or the Formal or In¬ 
strumental Cause, or Manner of doing, expressed in the Latin by the 
Ablative case : neither of them having any Particle in that Language 
appointed for them. 

_ y Of Cas. Gen. 

OVith, Bv Cas. Ablat. 

More Particular, denoting either 
The Efficient, or the Final cause, 


! 


("By 
cFor 

The Material cause, ex qua, or circa quam, 
( Out of 


Ab, a, per. 

Ob, pro, propter. 

Ex, k. 

De, circa. 


Instar, secundum. 
Pro, vice. 


t Concerning, Upon 
The second Combination of Causal Prepositions doth contain such as do 
relate either to the notion of 

' Ideal and exemplary, or Substitutive, 
j y According to 

£ Instead 

II.H Social or circumstance of society; Affirmed, or Denied, 

0 cWith Cum. 

" t Without, void of Sine, absq. 

. Adjuvant and agreement with : or opposing and enmity against, 

2 C For, on this side Pro. 

t Against , Opposite unto Contra. 

“ The rest of the Prepositions do primarily refer to Place and Situation; 
Secondarily to Time; And some of them, by way of Analogy, to Comparison. 
Some of these are Absolutely determined, either to Alotion or to Rest, or the 
Terminus of Motion. Others are relatively applicable to both; Concerning 
which this rule is to be observed. That those which belong to motion, cannot 
signifie rest: But those which belong to rest, may likewise signifie motion in 
the Terminus. 
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. “The third Combination doth consist of such as respect Space in general, 
being either - 

Absolutely determined to ' V 

Motion, either || of Coming, or Going. 

cTo Ad. 

cFrom A. 

III.'I ( Rest, or the Terms of these motions, denoting either; Nearness and 


i 


1 


contiguity: or Distance. 


C At 

2 Ioff 


IV. 


>- - Apud. 

Procul. 

Relative both to motion and rest, with respect to the Intermediate 
space betwixt those Terms, either || Direct, or Indirect . 

3 f Over Trans. 

t About * < Circum. 

“ The fourth Combination doth consist of such Prepositions, as respect 
Space, with a particular restriction to the notion of Containing, being either 
Absolutely determined to 

/■Motion; whether of || Ingress, or Egress 
j l C Into In. 

} t. Out of Ex. 

v. Rest, or the Terms of these Motions 

C Within Intra. 

I Without Extra. 

Relative both to Motion and Rest, with respect to the Intermediate 
space, either || Direct or Indirect 
3 c Thorough Per. 

c Beside Prater. 

“ The fifth Combination doth contain such Prepositions as relate to the 
Imaginary parts of a thing, whether the 

Head or Feet, being absolutely determined to 
■Motion; either || Ascent or Descent, 

Upwards Seorsum. 

.Downwards Deorsum. 

.Rest, or the Terms of these motions, 
c Above 




r Moti 

v-j Rest. 


I Below 


Supra. 

Infra. 


Face or Back, being Relative both to Motion and Rest 


3 t Before 
t After 


Ante. 

Post. 
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“ The sixth Combination doth comprehend such Prepositions as are appli¬ 
cable both to Motion and Rest, relating to the situation of some third thing 
spoken of, which the Speaker considers as being 

i" Higher or Lower than that third thing, denoting a contiguity or near¬ 
ness to it 


j y Upon 
l Under 

Super. 

Sub. 

Nearer to it, or Farther from it 


2 f On this side 

Citra. 

Beyond 

Ultra. 


_ In the intermediate space unto two other things, or opposite to one of 
them, 

Betwixt, Between Inter. 

. Against, Over Against Adversus. 

“For the clearer explication of these Local Prepositions, I shall refer to this 
following Diagram. In which by the Oval Figures are represented the Prepo¬ 
sitions determined to Motion, wherein the Acuter part doth point out the tendency 
of that motion. The Squares are intended to signifie rest, or the Term of Motion. 
And by the Round figures are represented such relative Prepositions, as may 
indifferently refer to Motion or Rest. 

“ Some of those Prepositions, viz. Above, Below, Before, After, are by com¬ 
mon Analogy applicable to signifie compa?’ison, which use being generally 
received and the words having in them a natural suitableness to this purpose, 
there is no danger of any ambiguity. 

“ Several of the Prepositions are sometimes used Adverbially, as Ante, Post, 
Prater, Contra, Inter, Infra, &c. which when it happens, the sense will easily 
distinguish. The difference between these two parts of speech, Prepositions 
and Adverbs, being so nice, that ’tis hard in some cases to distinguish them ; 
upon which ’tis questioned, whether every Preposition as it compounds a 
Verb, do not put on the nature of an Adverb; and it seems to be so, because 
it Modifies the Act after the same manner as Adverbs do, as in the words 
Prceficio, Benefacio, &c.” 
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It is repeated concurrence that leads to the combination of the elementary 
syllables of words, and constitutes in one vocable what had originally been two. 
Prepositions are so generally attendant,on nouns that the separation is gradually 
disregarded ; and, accordingly, they form the far greater part of the Prefixes of 
the English tongue. It is hence that we have in come, out goings, beforew/cw- 
tioned, after mentioned, 8$c. besides a numerous class adopted from the prepo¬ 
sitions of other nations. To exhibit the force and effect of these various pre¬ 
fixes is our present object: 

Motion proceeds by beginning at one point and ending at another. * A stone 
falls,’ but there is a place where it began to fall, and there is another where it 
will stop. These places are denominated by nouns, but some qualification must 
necessarily be adjected to denote the use to which they are applied: * the stone 
falls, beginning at the window and ending at the ground.’ Words synonymous 
with beginning and end , when speaking of the place or time of action, must 
therefore be frequently employed. They point out certain relations, or situ¬ 
ations, of the agent, and consequently they come under the class of prepositions. 
In English, From and To are, in the sense we have mentioned, equivalent to 
beginning and end: ‘The stone falls from the window to the ground.’ The 
origin of these particles has already been investigated. From is Fore, begin¬ 
ning, author , or source. To is At —the end, or completion, of an action. From 
and to may be used where there has been no progression, as ‘the lamp hangs 
from the ceiling,’ and ‘ the grease sticks to the floor.’ In the former case, the 
ceiling is the place where the attachment commences ; and, in the latter, th e floor 
is the place on which the grease has fallen, and to which it adheres. From is, 
in some cases, synonymous with cause, as, ‘ he loved from habit.’ This is 
merely a different view of the word, as denoting origin, or source. His love 
arose or began at habit,—habit was the source, or cause, of his love. 

From and to are seldom, if ever, used as Prefixes, that is, as initial syllables 
in compound words; but many of our other prepositions (as in, zvith, fyc.) are 
employed in both capacities. On the other hand, there are certain prefixes; as 
en, re, $c.that are never written except in composition; and which, on that 
account, are termed Inseparable Prepositions. All those prefixes which 
are attached to words that have been imported from other languages are, with 
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us, inseparable; although many of them were separable prepositions, in their 
native soil. 

Apo. The Greek apo, whether single or in composition, corresponds with 
our from, and compound words with this prefix are all of Greek extraction. 
An Apostle (Greek Apostolos, from stello, 5 I send,) signifies a messenger, 
or one sent from another; but, having come to us through the church, it is con¬ 
fined, in its application, to the higher species of religious missions. The Apo¬ 
calypse {an roxaAo^/f) or Revelations of St. John, is a noun compounded of 
apo, and kalypto, to cover, as with a ve;). The apo, or from, is in this case 
equivalent to the prefix UN, and denotes the removing or withdrawing of the 
veil, which is also the meaning of the Latin revelare, to reveal. 

'. - . ' . . . . - . . ^ 

A, Ab, or Abs, is a Latin preposition which, in composition, is thus variously 

written, according to the initials of the words to which it is prefixed. Ab is 
written before a vowel; Abs before c or t; and A before every other consonant. 
This prefix has the effect of from, and is referred, by the Latin etymologists, to 
the Greek apo. In English, To Abstain is to hold from ; To Abstract is to 
draw from;. To Avert is to turn from p and To Absolve is to free from: 
compounded from the Latin verbs tenere, to hold ; trahere, to draw; vertere to 
turn; and solvere, to free, or loosen. 

A or An, privative. It is evident that what have been termed inseparable 
prepositions modify the words to which they are joined, only by a reference to 
other words in the sentence. To Abstract, to draw from, must point by its 
preposition to some object from whence the thing drawn had its origin. If this 
source, or from, be not expressed, the compound is left indefinite, and denotes 
the action in general. A, Ab, or Abs, is usually prefixed to verbs or their de¬ 
rivatives ; and, in such situations, will naturally suggest the idea of separation, 
or distance, which the preposition alone does by no means represent. In this 
view it is, .in some cases, united to nouns and qualities, marking the thing 
which proceeds, or is taken away from something else. The Greek A had this 
privative power. BuQog, bythos, signifies a bottom. The Ionic dialect changed 
the th into ss, and hence, with A, privative, was formed Afiu<r<rog, Abyssos, 

:wanting a bottom, the origin of our Abyss. The Latin svnonyme is profundum, 
from fundus, a bottom, or foundation, and pro, before, metaphorically away from, 
or distant. To avoid the hiatus the Greeks interposed an n between succeeding 
vowels, and it is therefore that A becomes An in Anarchy, which from arche, 
(apx*)) a rule, denotes the want or absence of all government, and, therefore, 
implied confusion. 
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Ad. The Latin ad is allied to to, as ab is to from. The words are opposed 
to one another. Ab, and from, are the origin or beginning. Ad, (at,) and to, 
are the effect, result, or end. In composition the d in Ad is often exchanged 
fora duplicate of the following letter; and the prefix becomes. Ac, Af, Ag, 
Al, An, Ap, Ar, As, or At, as in Accord, Affront, Aggression, §c. The ex¬ 
planation of words in Ad will be obvious from attending to our account of Ab ; 
for the remarks on the composition of the latter are, in some degree, applicable 
to all the other prepositions. To Adjoin is to join to; To Adhere is to stick 
to; and To Adduce is to bring to: from jungere, to join; lierere, to stick; and 
ducere, to bring. 

De. The Latin Preposition de is synonymous with our of. Ab is beginning, 
De is separation; a part taken from a whole, making that off, or separate, 
which was formerly on, or one with the whole mass. On is complete junction, 
forming a union between the primary substance and that which is brought to it. 
Upon is a species of on. It is on the upper side. Ab and de,from and of, may 
be often substituted respectively for one another. ‘ I lifted.the stone from the 
ground,’ and ‘ I lifted the stone off the ground,’ are equally expressive of the 
'action; but, from states where the stone was when I began to lift it, and off 
directs us to the substance from which it was separated. ‘ I lifted the stone 
from the ground into the waggon’—‘ I lifted it off the ground on which it was 
laid.’ The Latins had ‘ tollere de terra,’’ or, * iollere a terra,’ to raise off, or 
from, the ground, as the different views directed. De is in every case synony¬ 
mous with off. By figure it signifies about, concerning, after, 8$c. and in French 
it is the sign of the genitive,—of something belonging to, or sprung from, another. 
It is in composition only that De appears in English, having been transferred 
with its compounds from the Latin. From what we have already said, its 
meaning will be obvious. It expresses being off, or away from, something to 
which the word refers, or from what the word itself simply denotes. The latter 
has been termed its primitive power; and, as we shall find in the cases of In 
and Un, it must sometimes undo what has been done: To Debar is to bar from, 
or to separate ; To Decamp is to change one’s camp or residence; To Decom¬ 
pose (the opposite of. compose ) is to resolve into its constituent parts; To De¬ 
crease (the reverse of growth ) is to un grow, or to grow less ; To Despair, 
from spero, I hope, is to want hope; and so of others. 

In. The particle in was noticed at pages cxxvi and cxxx, when treating of 
adverbs. As a preposition it marks the spot where any thing is situated. In 
this sense, it may be explained by the word place, which, without injury to the 
meaning of the sentence, may be substituted in its stead. For instance, ‘ I was 
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in the house,’ and ‘ I was place the house;’ ‘ I went into the garden,’ and ‘ I 
went to place the garden,’ are, respectively, synonymous. ‘I did it in conse¬ 
quence of his advice:’ here the situation, or time, consequent upon his advice, 
is personified, or rather specified’; and it is stated that it was then, or in that 
time (viewing the extent of time figuratively as a place), that the action was done. 
We have before remarked that all words that are originally applicable to local 
connexion may, also, be applied to the measure of the succession of events. 
Space and Duration, with equal power, preside over and include within their 
dominion all the actions of the Universe. Place and Time, with delegated 
authority, are the corresponding Rulers of the World ; and, so similar is their 
sway, that they are perpetually mistaken for one another. In, therefore, is 
also used to signify time; and, when so used, the word time will always be 
completely equivalent. Thus, we may say, * I went to London, in two hours,’ 
or ‘ I went to London, time two hours,’ with equal meaning, and without the 
least risk of being misunderstood, although the latter phraseology is not gene¬ 
rally employed. 

In is a Latin as well as an English preposition; and, as a prefix, in both 
languages, it has, in many cases, the same meaning as in its separate use. The 
purely English words with which it is now conjoined were not always s<S 
united ; but they are few compared with the derivatives that have been formed 
from the Latin. Inborn designates some principle that has been born with us, 
—a property inherent in our nature ; and Innate, a compound from the Latin 
natus, born, is an exact synonyme. This prefix is written II and In before 
words beginning, respectively, with l arid r ; and Im before such as begin with 
m or p. To Imprison, to put in prisori, and To Incarcerate (from career, a 
prison), are written indiscriminately. To Illumine (from lumen, a light), is * 
To Enlighten ; and To Irradiate (Latin irradio, from in and radii, rays,) 
is to throw rays, or beams, of light in or upon an object. 

* t 

En. . There is a sort of intransitive use of In which applies rather to the 
action of the verb than to any object on which it acts: this use is termed inten¬ 
sive, and agrees with En, in the sense which we formerly considered it, when 
speaking of verbal prefixes. En arid In are often improperly confounded. 
They, in many cases, appear in the dictionaries as varied spellings of the same 
word, when, in such cases, they might mark useful distinctions. In should 
preserve, as far as possible, the force of the preposition, and En the sign of 
activity. To Inclose, for example, signifies (or ought to signify) to close in 
or to close a place ; and To Enclose is, simply, to make close. To Inquire 
is to seek in, or to search the place; and to Enquire is generally to make 
search. En makes Em before b,p, and ph. Besides being an old English pre- 
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fix, it is a Greek as well as a French preposition, and accompanies derivatives 
from both those languages. 

The Latin in, when prefixed to qualities, is a mark of negation. It expresses 
the absence or want of the quality which the word would otherwise indicate ; 
and this privative signification is attached to a multitude of English adjectives, 
and other words, which are derived from the Latin tongue. Thus, Illegal is 
not legal; Immodesty is the want of modesty; Inexhaustible is what cannot be 
exhausted ; Irrecoverably is beyond recovery; and so of others. • It is from the 
constitution of the w'ord to which it is joined, and not from any transforming 
power of the particle in, that such compounds reverse the idea of the primary. 
Though, not decent, or iwdecent, is merely the negation of decent, yet, as there 
can be no medium in such a case, the one is directly the opposite of the other. 
The negative In is never prefixed to verbs ; and in this consists the distinction 
between that and its primary usage, in which the preposition points to a relation 
with some other object. When prefixed to qualities, it lias no object to which 
it can refer. 

Why in should be thus employed as a privative has puzzled the grammarians. 
Some have gone to the Hebrew ain; but this is a translation and not an ety¬ 
mology. May it not be that a body when passing in, becomes one with that 
which it penetrates; and, therefore, is wanting, having no longer a separate 
existence? The Greek preposition en is In; but, when aspirated, it becomes 
the numeral one, which is, without addition ; single or alone. The ancient 
Greek mode of writing, (termed Boustrophedon,) by reversing the characters, 
may have changed the en into the Latin Adverb ne, which we have already 
noticed as a privative prefix. 

Un. Synonymous with the negative in, is the prefix Un. It is of Saxon 
origin, and more generally joined to words that flow from the Gothic source, 
while in is oftener applied to such as are of Latin derivation. The Dutch wan, 
evidently our word want, has the same power in composition as un. The 
Scotch have also wan, using wamvorthy for unworthy, and the pendulum of a 
clock is by them termed the wanrest . When in or un is prefixed to verbs, it 
does not only signify that the action is not performed, but that it is reversed. 
To Ravel is to twist and confuse; To Unravel, is to separate what has been 
ravelled. The reason is obvious :—One verb cannot be the negative of another, 
because the want of action would divest it of its verbal nature, and the priva¬ 
tive particle must therefore mark opposition. The French un is one, and the 
English one is pronounced wun. 

Dis. The Latin inseparable preposition dis (Dx before certain consonants) 
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was probably derived by the Romans from the Greek dis, twice. It denotes 
that a thing once whole, or compounded, is now divided, or separated; and, in 
as far as its usage is extended*, it is equivalent to de, with which, perhaps, it has 
a common origin. The etymologies of on and in from one, and of dis from two, 
are completely analogous. Dis, or di, is a very general English prefix! To 
divide is to separate so as the parts may be observed, from the Latin videre, to 
see; to disconcert is to separate those who had concerted together ; and to Dis¬ 
mantle is to take off the mantle with, which a thing is covered. Dis some¬ 
times drops the s and assumes the initial consonant of the word to which it is 
joined: as, Different, literally set asunder, from the Latin fero, I carry; 
and To Diffuse, to spread abroad, from fusus, poured out. 

• j , t 

Se. The Latin prefix se may be accurately Englished by the words off, 
away from, aside, or apart. From the Latin cedere, to yield, or give place to, we 
have To Secede, to depart, to go aside or away from any thing with which 
we were formerly connected ; To Seduce is to lead astray, from ducere, to 
lead ; and To Select, from legere, to gather, is to choose out from a number. 

Semi, Demi, and Hemi. Compounding se with mi (the root of the Greek 
pea-os mesos, the Latin medius, the French mi, and our middle, all of the same 
signification,) the Latins formed semi, the half; literally, one of the divisions 
of any thing divided in the middle. Semi was much used in composition, and 
from thence we have such words as Semicircle, half of a circle, and Semi¬ 
metal; a half metal, that is, imperfect, having but half the qualities of a metal. 
Half is also used in the latter sense; and, when a thing is not well or com¬ 
pletely performed, we say it is done by halves, or only half done. De and se 
being similar, we have Demi, equivalent to Semi, a half. Hence we have 
Demigod, half human, half divine ; with some others. We have also a few 
words in Hemi, a Greek inseparable preposition of the same force as Setni and 
Demi. A Hemisphere is half of a sphere. 

Numerals, from their general occurrence, often become prefixes ; and com¬ 
pounds from the Greek and Latin languages are adopted with the original 
expression of quantity. We shall notice the most common, with an instance 
of the application of each. Some of these are seldom used ; but they may be 
deemed worthy of attention, because scientific writers have assumed the liberty 
of encreasing their compounds at pleasure : 

Mono and Uni are from the Greek povo$ and the Latin unus, one: Mono¬ 
tony is sameness of tone, and Uniform is of one form. Bi, or Bis, is from 
the Latin bis, twice; as Biped, one who has two feet. Tre, orTRi, is from 
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the Greek rgs*s and the Latin tres , three; as in Triangle, a figure with three 
angles. Tetra is the Greek Tgrrapa , four: Tetrachord is a musical instru¬ 
ment with four strings. Quadri, or Quadru, is from the Latin quatuor , four; 
as in Quadruple, fourfold. Pent is the Greek tvuvtb, five : Pentagon, from 
ywvia , gonia , an angle, denotes a figure having five angles.’ Quinque and 
Quintu are the Latin quinque , five, and quintus , the fifth: Quinquennial is 
consisting of five years, and Quintuple is fivefold. Hex is the Greek 6|f, six, 
as in Hexameter, the denomination for a verse of six feet; and Sex is Latin 
for six, as in sextant , containing a sixth part of a whole, as of a circle, &c. 
H ept and Sept are from the Greek brra and the Latin septem , seven : Hep¬ 
tarchy is a name for the seven Saxon Governments of England, and Septem¬ 
ber was the seventh month of the Roman year. Octa or Ooto, is, from the 
Greek oxrm and the Latin octo , eight; and hence we have Octahedron, (com¬ 
pounded from e $ pa , a base or seat,) a solid having eight sides. Deca and De- 
cem are from the Greek hxa and the Latin decern , ten : Decade is a collection 
often, as ten days, ten weeks, &c. and to Decimate is to take the tenth part. 
Cent, from the Latin centum , a hundred, and annus , a year, forms Centen¬ 
nial, belonging to a hundred years; Millennium, a thousand years, comes 
from mille , a thousand. Pan, from the Greek vav , and Omni from the Latin 
omnis , all, or every, appear in Pandemonium, the palace of all the demons, 
and Omnipotent, all-powerful. Poly is from the Greek to\ u$ and Multi 
from the Latin multus , many : Polygamy, from yapeo , gameo , I marry, is many 
marriages ; and Multiform is having many shapes or forms. Holo is from 
oA os, whole, as in Holocaust, (from xatco , I burn,) a sacrifice in which every 
part of the victim was consumed. Soli is from the Latin solus , alone; and 
hence Soliloquy (from loquor , I speak,) is a discourse which a person utters 
when alone. Magna in Latin is great, and the Greek Micro ( p.ixpo$)is small; 
and hence Magnanimous is having a great mind, and Micrometer is a meter 
or measurer of small spaces. 

Dia. The Greek dia (probably from dis ) signifies passage from one end of 
a space or period to the other. Words formed with this prefix are directly 
from that language, and are generally confined to scientific terms. Thus, Dia¬ 
meter is the measure across or through any thing: The diameter of a circle is 
the measure of its breadth. 

Per. The Latin per is from the Greek irstpco , peiro , to perforate or pass 
through , the equivalent and origin of our verb To Pierce. As a prefix, it 
marks, literally, passage through any medium, and, figuratively, through xvhat 
means any action is accomplished. In the latter sense it answers to our by . 
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Per, being from one end to the other, also denotes the completion of an action ; 
and to say that a thing is perfected is the same as if we should say that it 
is thoroughly made. This use is very general in composition. From the Latin 
suadere, to advise, we have To persuade, to advise with effect, or to convince; 
and in its primitive sense we have To Perish, from the Latin perire (per, 
through, and ire, to go), to go through or to disappear, and figuratively to die. 

* ^ 

Trans. Meta. In the preposition trans, the Latins attended only to the 
circumstance of passing away from one place or state to another. Though this 
passage might have been made across a river, or over a mountain, yet there was 
no necessary allusion to the medium through which it was directed, as is in¬ 
cluded in the word per. It is therefore Englished by over, beyond, on the other 
side, &c. Transmarine is over the sea ; To Transplant is to move a plant 
from one place to another; and To Transpose is to put away to another or 
opposite place. In many compounds trans is equivalent to per and through, 
because the body through which the other moves is brought into view. Trans¬ 
lucent and Transparent are the respective qualities of allowing the light to 
pass through, and objects to be seen through. In composition, before certain 
consonants it is contracted into Tra, as tradition, trajection, Sec. When Trans 
is applied to words where removal refers to appearance, and not to distance, 
it induces the idea of change: thus, To Transform is to change the form, 
and Transfiguration is the change of figure. • The same idea is expressed 
by the Greek meta, in the composition of words. Metamorphosis, from 
jtxo pQw<ns, morphosis, a form, is the change of form; and Metaphor, from 
<pspw, phero, I bring, is equivalent to the Latin translatio ; and signifies that a 
word is translated, or changed, from its proper acceptation to another which is 
figurative. 

Inter, Intra, or Intro, Enter. 

In is prefixed to Trans, forming Inter, Intra, and Intro. The place expressed 
by In may be surrounded by other bodies ; and, to get at the situation, it may 
be necessary to go through, or trans, the encircling medium, which passage is 
sometimes denoted in English by ‘ In through.’ When two or more bodies 
are on different sides of it, the inclosed object is said to be Between or Among 
those bodies. When the place is supposed to be a cavity, in the centre of a 
continuous substance, we say that the thing contained is Within. The former 
of these situations is generally indicated, in Latin, by Inter, and the latter by 
Intra, or Intro. From thence, intrare, to pierce, or go in ; and the English 
verb To Enter is a prefix to a few words. The French entre is a prepo¬ 
sition signifying between. To Interpose (Latin pono, posui ,) is to place 
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between ; To Introduce (from ducere) is to usher into a place, or among 
a company; and an Enterprise (French entreprise, from prise, taken,) is 
an undertaking of consequence; such, for example, as one of difficulty, or of 
danger. 

Out in composition has the same signification as in the adverb formerly ex¬ 
plained : figuratively, it is equivalent to over or beyond. To Outbid is to bid, 
or offer, above or beyond another; and To Outstrip is to surpass another, or 
leave him behind in the race. 

E. Ex. The Greek ex (ek), or (ex), and the Latin e or ex, signify Out; 
but they appear to originate from a word expressing the exclusion under a dif¬ 
ferent form. Ex is more properly out of: —the body which is out is understood 
to have been once within, or to have formed a part of the other. Ex bears the 
same relation to off or of, that in does to on, and in many cases the distinction 
is imperceptible. When ex is applied to a body formed from the substance of 
another, it is in the same style of metaphor that supposes the statue to have 
previously existed in the block of marble. Most of the compounds from this 
preposition are of Latin origin. Excrescence, from crescere, to grow, is any 
thing growing out of another; To Exclude, from cludere, to close, is to shut 
out Exit, from ire, to go, is a going out; and so of others. 

Extra. Isa compound of ex and trans, and signifies out beyond. It is 
^translated by over, above, and such like words: Thus, Extraordinary is more 
than ordinary; and Extravagant, from mgans, wandering, is going beyond 
bounds. 

Ultra. Cis. The Latin preposition ultra, beyond, or, on the other side, is 
a prefix in a few words: as Ultramontane, beyond the mountains. The oppo¬ 
site preposition cis or citra on this side, has not yet been naturalized, although 
we frequently see Cisalpine as denominating the country on this side of the 
Alps; but what side that is, depends on the place of the speaker. The 
term (of Latin origin,) came to us from the French, who, during the revolution, 
erected a Cisalpine Republic. 

Re and Red. Though we do not find the word used except in composition, 
yet it is probable that the Latin re had originally signified the back. From the 
same source we have Rear (and the French arriere, &c.), the back or hinder 
part, generally applied to the last division of a fleet or army. To rein is to keep 
back; to rest is to remain or stay behind; and restive is backwards. When 
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back is applied to action, it may, by an easy metaphor, signify again. To go 
back, or in the direction of the back, is to go again over the same course. To 
give back any thing is to return it, or give it again. It is in this sense that the 
Preposition re was generally used by the Latins, though its primary significa¬ 
tion, back, was more attended to than is commonly imagined. “ Reponere, for 
example, (from poner'e, to place,) is either to put again with reference to time, 
or to put back in a retired part with reference'to place. Recludere {from clu- 
dere, to shut,) is to open, because it reverses, by a traversing of the same place, 
or a {repetition or going back) of a similar process, the action of shutting.”* 
Our word Recluse presents another figure of the particle re. It signifies shut 
up in a retired place, as if back, or away from observation. To Repose, from 
the Latin ponere, has also the varied senses which we have given to the pre¬ 
position re. It signifies to place again or to replace, and also to keep back, or to 
lay up in reserve, in a private situation. These different significations of re are 
common in the composition of English words. * We have To Repel, (from the 
Latin pellere, to drive,) to beat back; To Return, to turn back; and To Re¬ 
coil, to fall back with rapidity and fear,—shrinking into a smaller space like 
thecoi/ of a rope. Recondite, from the Latin condere, to hide, is secret, or hid¬ 
den in a place, back or remote from view. Remote is a form of the past parti¬ 
ciple removed. To Remove is literally to move back or away:—It has also the 
figurative meaning, to move again. To Rehear is to hear again; To Remake 
is to make anew; and To Remount is to mount another time. Re when placed 
before vowels is often followed by a^, to avoid the hiatus ; in the same man¬ 
ner that the French interpose a t between verbs ending in a vowel and the 
initial vowel of the following word, and write aima-t-il for aima il. From this 
mode of orthography we have such words as Redundant, flowing over or 
back again, from the Latin unda, a wave; and To Redeem, to purchase back, 
from emere, to buy. 

Retro. Re has been usually considered as'an abbreviation of retro. The 
latter however is more probably a compound of the former with trans. Its power 
in the Latin language, both singly and in composition, is favourable to this 
etymology; and it evidently is analogous to contra and extra, afterwards to be 
explained. With respect to place, it signifies back from; and with regard to 
time, it denotes a period that is past. Including trans in its meaning, it speaks 
of a place or time at a certain distance. It is in the direction of back, but it is 
also beyond. The few words which we have with this prefix will be evident; 
for instance Retrospection, from the Latin spectare, to view, is the view of 
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our past actions; for it is seldom applied in its literal sense, as the looking back 
upon the path which we have travelled over. •„ • 

Ana. The Greek ana, in composition, is equivalent to re. An Anachro¬ 
nism, (from xpMS, time,) is an error in the computation of dates by which an 
event is placed further back, or earlier, than it happened ; and To Analyze 
(from Xua>, I loose,) is to separate a compound into its primitive principles. 

Post. The Latin post is properly translated after, whether alone or in 
composition; To Postdate is to date after the real time, and Postexist- 
ence is an after or future existence. Post differs from re in denoting the 
situation of one thing with respect to another, whereas re is expressive of the 
change of the direction of motion to its opposite. We already remarked that 
before and after can be ascertained only from the comparison of events. One 
thing is placed or moved, and then , or that done, the other is situated, or follows. 
Post is from ponere, to place; whence positus, placed, which is sometimes 
contracted into postus, in the same manner that the English Posture is 
derived from positura : Pone, though not so common, was also used by the 
Latin writers for after or behind. Post hunc diem, after this day, signifies this 
day being placed or set by. Our word Past has sometimes a like meaning. 
The Latin pes is the foot; the French pas is a step ; and passer is literally to 
walk. V He came past the appointed hour,’ denotes that the hour proposed 
had passed or gone by. Post does not include the idea of distance; it may 
be at or upon. Post tertium diem is on the third day ; and To Postfix is to 
fix to the after side. The fact is that post expresses the order of place only, 
and proximity, or distance, is either supposed, or marked by the other parts 
of the sentence. 

Fore and For. The appearance and qualities of the most common objects 
are transferred to others by imagined similitude. Face and front (from the 
Latin frons, the forehead,) are supposed to be applicable to inanimate sub¬ 
stances, though the words were originally limited to the human frame. It is 
thus that we speak of the front or face of a building, as that portion of its 
surface which bears the greatest analogy to the face of a man. This being 
once established, we speak of the back of a house, and of its right and left 
wings. The exposure to which the word front is more strictly applied is that 
in which is situated the Porch or entry. It is there that we are to pass in 
order to examine its internal structure, in the same manner that we face the 
person with whom we wish to be acquainted. Hence, the place of entry has 
constituted another name for that side of the building. The Latin foris (from 
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the Greek (hjpa, Hhura, in the Doric phura ,) signifies a door; and the 

adverb foras or foris is out of doors, equivalent to our word Forth. The 
English adjective Fore when applied to a building expresses the door face, 
or front ; and of any other object it is . that side which is most exposed to 
view or use. • Fore is opposed to back; before to behind ; and forward to back¬ 
ward. Before is by the foreside; and, from being originally: a mark of prior 
situation, has acquired an extended signification from metaphor and allusion. 
To stand before one, is to usurp his situation. He was formerly first or fore¬ 
most, but is now last ; and hence fore came to signify in place, of. In this case 
it is spelt'F or ; and f to fight/or another’ is to fight in the placeiof another. 
To do any action in the place of or for another, especially if that action be ac¬ 
companied with difficulty or danger, suggests the idea of favour or advantage to 
the individual in whose place we stand: On account of is therefore a very 
general use of the word For, and is the meaning that it bears when termed a 
conjunction. v 

. For, as on account of, is not an uncommon stretch of figure. When we’ say 
‘ he did it for these reasons,’ we mean that these reasons xient before and deter¬ 
mined his conduct. This is exactly the same as if we had said ‘ he did: it in 
consequence of these reasons Consequence, from the Latin sequor, I follow, 
expressing that the action followed or was after its motive. ' It is thence that 
for has been considered as synonymous with cause. Some Philosophers have 
asserted that we can have no other idea of cause and effect than,: that the one 
is observed regnlarly to follow the other; and, indeed, the: general structure of 
language appears in their favour. - To Produce is merely to bring forward from 
the Latin pro, before, and ducere, to lead. - " Effect, from &r, out of, and factus, 
made, is made out of, and therefore after another. 5 i Premises (from pree and 
missus, sent before,) and consequences, have not naturally a necessary con¬ 
nexion. They signify only things of which the one is before and the other after 
in point of time. o.; 

As standing before another may be supposed to be an obstruction or hinder- 
ance, For also signifies opposition, which is a word from a similar i source. The 
French formerly had fors, in place of their present hors, signifying without or 
out of doors, like the Latin foris. A In this sense they have yet many compounds, 
some of.which we have adopted, as; To Foreclose, to shut out, 8yc. The use 
of For as against and out is confined to 1 composition. For is generally in pos¬ 
session of the derivative meanings; - while fore and before are more particularly 
indicative of priority either in time or place. ’•*•> Both words are the same, but, 
when two orthographies are adopted, it-is not uncommon to apply one* to the 
more obvious and the other to the consequent meaning; o Of this we have an 
instance, in the word: some or suhiy already- explained,’ and various examples 
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might be given from other languages, i The Dutch voori answers equally to our 
for and fore, except ill composition, where voor is used to express priority like 
our fore, and ver.to mark, opposition like for. Thus they have, voorstaan (to 
stand before ,) to protect,, or. defend; and verbieden to forbid. We have very 
few words beginning with For, but in the Saxon this prefix was used in all its 
senses; as, before, opposed to, out, and because. We .might illustrate our defi¬ 
nition of for and fore by examples, but: our present business.with -these words 
is .only-as prefixes. To Forbid is to oppose what has been bidden.; Forward 
is in the direction of before, and, metaphorically, impudent.; To Forbear is to 
bear forward, or to carry to a future period what .we might now .execute. 
Foreknowledge is previous knowledge; and Forehead is the frontiox fore¬ 
part of the head. 

Anti and Ante. In the learned tongues, the different senses in which fore 
is understood are also observed in their prepositions which express priority. 
The Greek anti signifies instead of, or on account of; and in composition it de¬ 
notes opposed to or against; as, Antichristian; against Christianity, and Anti¬ 
courtier, one who opposes the court. ,/The Latin derivative. Ante denotes be- 
fore in its ordinary .application to place and time. , As.a.prefix it has the same 
meaning. To Andedate is to date before the time; Antemeridian is before 
meridian, or mid-day; and, in a house, a room that leads to another is spelt 
both ways, Antechamber and Antichamber. The i in awtiis occasionally 
suppressed when preceding a vowel, as, ANTAGONiST.(from aym, agon, .Greek, 
a combat,) one who opposes, or fights against another. 

Ob. Ob is another Latin.preposition having the power of fore ox for, both 
alone and in its compounds. It begins several English words, and, like some 
other prefixes, drops the b, and, assuming the initial of the word to which it is 
joined, becomes oc, of, 8yc. Obligation,, from the Latin ligare, to tie, is the 
action of binding beforehand, by a promise or otherwise. Obstruction, from 
structus, built, is something built before one, in the way so as to be a hinder- 
ance. Words often vary their signification according to the views-in which 
they are presented. 

Pro and Pre. The Greek and Latin pro, and the Latin per and pree, have 
all a common origin, from Tsipto to pierce, or pass through. We have already 
explained the preposition per. Pro and pree (in English pre) are equivalent to 
for or. fore, and differ from per as fore from through. Both express an entry 
or passage; but in the one we attend to the'circumstance of entering or pass¬ 
ing, and in the other to the place or situation of the entry. From pro we have 
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Porch, a gate; and Port, an entry, from the Latin porta. The Greek pro is 
used to signify before in time or place; for, on account of, and in place of; and 
forth or out of. The Latin pro was more seldom applied as before , but usually 
as for, while prce had in general an opposite usage. Pro and pra were the 
for and fore of the Romans. The compounds from these prepositions are 
numerous in our language, and are, for the most part, derived from the Latin. 
To Proceed, from cedere, to depart, is to go forward; To Procure, from 
curare, to take care of, is to manage or transact for another; and To Pro¬ 
fane from fanum, a temple, is to act against things that are sacred. A Pre¬ 
engagement is Oifore engagement; To Prejudge is to judge beforehand; 
and To Preside, from sedere, to sit, is to sit before or have authority over 
others. To Pronounce, from nuncio, I tell, is to speak out; To Provoke, 
from vocare to call, is to call forth or forward; and To Preclude, from cludere, 
to close, is to shut out. 

Preter, (in Latin prater,) is pra tra, and has the conjoined meanings of 
prce and trans. It is therefore used to signify before, but separate from, be¬ 
side or over and above that to which it is near. It also denotes opposed to, 
arising from the idea that it is far before, or beyond another. It is found in 
Preternatural, beyond, or opposite to what is natural, and in a few other 

words. s' < >' • ' 

* , 

Pur. The prefix pur is the French pour, synonymous with For. To Pur¬ 
pose Is to place for, or on account of, that is, to intend for. Pursuit, from 
the French suivre to follow, is following for, or in chase of; and Purlieus 
from lieu a place, are the fore places, environs, or outskirts of any enclosure or 
other specified situation. 

. 'ii 

Proto. The Greek protos, (from irptoraTa ;, the superlative of irpo , before,' 
is first or foremost in the order of time, or of situation, and, figuratively, chief 
or principal, which latter word is from a similar origin, the Latin primus, first. 
We have a few Greek derivatives with this prefix, as Protomartyr, the first 
or earliest martyr in a cause; and Prototype, from tub-os, a figure, or model, 
the original, from which any thing is copied, which is also termed an Arche¬ 
type. 

.Arch. Arche. Archy. The Greek ap %> j, arche, is the beginning, or origin, 
of being, or of action, and, metaphorically, the head, or seat of power. In the 
latter usage it forms the terminations arch and archy, a governor and a govern¬ 
ment ; thus a Monarch, is an absolute prince, and Monarchy is the govern- 
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nient of a single person; from fiovog, monos, alone. The Archons were the 
chief magistrates of Athens. The adjective- Arch signifies cunning; and like 
the latter (which was originally knowledge generally) designates one who uses 
mental superiority for a bad purpose. We speak of an arch fellow, or of an 
arch rogue, meaning a man who would circumvent by his talents. The meta-, 
phor is akin to the common figurative use of the verb To Overreach. Arch¬ 
ness is dexterity in deceit; wit and ingenuity applied to mislead. See Arch, 
and Vault in the Dictionary. 

Shakspeare writes Arch as a substantive in the sense of a chief or superior; 
but in this usage the word is now obsolete. The prefix Arch always signifies 
chief, whether in good or in evil. We have Archbishop, Archduke, Archfiend, 
Archhypocrite ; and many other similar compounds. 

Sub. The Latin sub signifies near, but under. It is immediately or closely 
underneath. In its general signification, both alone and in composition, it 
denotes under with respect to place, and, figuratively, after with regard to 
time or station in life. When applied to qualities it expresses their existence 
in an inferior degree. As an English prefix it has the same power as in 
Latin : Subaltern, from the Latin alter, another, is one that has an office or 
situation under another; To Subdivide is to under divide, or divide the parts 
of what has already been divided ; Subacid is acid in a small degree, or nearly 
acid, and so of others., In expressing nearness, sub is employed by a figure' 
common to several of the prepositions, as con, by, 8$c. Sub is below, but no 
distance is necessary. It may be at or on the lower side, and therefore wear- 
new follows by implication. Like ab, dis, 8$c. it sometimes drops the b and 
reiterates the following consonant. To Succeed, from the Latin cedere, is 
to follow after, or to take the place of; and To Supplant is to. plant under , 
or to displace. 

Subter. The Latin subter, (probably from sub and trans,) like sub, signifies 
beneath, but not near. It is below in opposition to above ,—not on but separate 
from the lower side of the superior body. Subter begins very few English words. 
A Subterfuge from fugere, to fly, is an evasion,-—some covering of which we 
avail ourselves to escape under its shade.' Subterfluent is flowing beneath, 
as a river below a bridge. 

r 

t ‘ 

Under is also employed as a prefix, and is equivalent to the Latin sub, im¬ 
mediately beneath. Neath, though not used except in composition, signifies 
the bottom, as does the Dutch neden and the German niedre. Under is con¬ 
tracted from on-neder , and signifies on the bottom, or lower side. Like sub it 
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also denotes near to but below> and marks inferiority in degree. To Under¬ 
stand- is to stand wider or near, and consequently to knoio what would 
otherwise be hidden from view.' The Germans express the same idea by the 
help Of the preposition tier, for, arid stehen, to stand ; arid have verstehen, to 
understand. To Undertake is to take something upon one ;-to stand below 
it. ' J To Undervalue is to prize below the value; and an Underplot is a 
plot subordinate to another; secondary and coritained within the principal 
scheme. , . v 

; * • ; f - - d „ , f * 

Hypo. Synonymous with sub and under is the Greek preposition 6jro, 
hypo, which we have adopted with some words from that language, as, 
Hypothesis, the thesis laid down, or the basis over which any system is 
erected. . , 

• ^ ' * » * •*' c 

. , t. Y•• u ' # . r . ^ ' 

Super. Opposite to sub and under is the Latin super, above and upon. 
When applied to place,, it is more exalted or higher in the same direction; 
when to quantity it is greater than, something more or, above that of which we 
were speaking. Like sub it implies contiguity. It is up-on , that is, on the 
upper side ; and, as subter implies distance, so, when the Latins supposed a 
spaceto ^intervene, they generally employed supra.- This,- however,, was not 
universally attended to, because that such accuracy of distinction was seldom 
necessary. The English upon and above are respectively equivalent to super 
and supra; and these also are often used without discrimination. Supra 
does not appear in composition, but we have many words with the prefix 
super. Superabundance is an. over abundance; To Superadd is to add 
still more ;■ and Supercargo is one who is placed over the cargo and manages 
the sale. 

Epi. i Epi, among the Greeks, had the same power as the Latin super and 
the English upon,i though, from the words with which it is connected, it has 
been variously translated, as, by at, with, among, S^c. Upon may also have 
those different significations, according to the general scope of the sentences 
in which it is found. '' ‘ I was upon the'spotmay be. also at the spot. * It is 
upon the hour’ denotes that the hour is near, or, as we say, at hand. The 
different prepositions, in all languages, may often be used in place of each 
other, agreeably to the manner in which they are.applied; but. their dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics remain invariably the same. .With epi we have 
several words, as Epidemical (from demos, the people,) among the 

people, general; and Epilogue, (from Aoyoj a discourse,) a speech upon or after 
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something done, as at the end of a theatrical.representation., Sometimes the 
i is suppressed, as in epact, cpod, ; »'J «. 

' ft ; * * . ' < -• 

Up and Down, have been sufficiently dwelt upon as adverbs and prepo¬ 
sitions : they are also prefixes to a few words in the same significations which 
were formerly.given. , To Uphold is to hold up, or to.keep from falling; and 
Downcast, or cast down, is metaphorically, low spirited,>or bending under 
the weight of misfortune. .«,jn ( ... • + ' r 

K , it/ . t ' * • ( A ‘ * ’ t 

Cata. The Greek .'xara, kata, to which the Lexicons give twenty or 
thirty explanations.vas a preposition, is more confined in ,its compounds. 
This prefix, in the words which we have adopted from that language, 
usually signifies down, but sometimes against , with, or to. Doubtless these 
varied meanings might be analogical to some single source ; but the Greek 
prepositions form the most difficult part of that tongue, and, fortunately, 
it will not be expected that we should enter into the. investigation. As ex¬ 
amples, we have Cataract, an impetuous waterfall,.from xara, down, and 
pa<r<ra>, I throw down. r A Catachresis is a figure (or rather an error) in 
Rhetoric whereby a word is used which is improper for;, expressing the 
thought: the Greek xaraxpyins (an abuse) is formed from xara, against, and 
Xpa,o[/.at, l use. ■ . ' , ■ 

Hyper. The Greek utrip, over, above, or beyond, is found in Hypercritic, 
a critic in.excess, and in a few other words. > • ,.. - r j 

1 * * " * *'**<• 

Sur. The. French sur is found principally in words derived from that 
tongue:;,A Surcharge is-an overcharge, or a charge upon and above one 
formerly made"; To Surfeit, from faire, to make, is to overdo, applied chiefly 
to overloading the stomach; and To Surmount is to mount ororise above 
another. \ j v • ' ‘i . • ‘ ’ ‘ ’ < : . 

i ; ■ . ’ • • 

Con. The Latin com (varied into co, col, com, and cor, according } to the ini¬ 
tial consonants before which it is prefixed) is an inseparable preposition signi- 
fyi ng junction, and answers to our with and together. Cum Was used separately, 
and is also Englished by with, the root of the Gothic verb withdn, to join. As 
an adverb, distinguished by its accentual mark (cum), it is equivalent to when 
or what time, and was formerly quum. With and When are perfectly syno¬ 
nymous if applied to verbs. . Two actions happen /o^t/icr.y wtA, or at ,the same 
time with .one .another: . One happens token, or at the time, that the! other, was 
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transacting. Con is a very general English prefix. A Coheir is an heir 
along with another, a joint heir; To Collapse is to lapse or fall together; To 
Compress is to press together ; and To Correspond is to respond or answer 

to one another. ... 

♦ ( 

' • > : / * : 

Svn. The Greek syn is equal to the Latin con, of which it is the direct 
origin, cow being formerly written cyn. As prefixes in our language they are 
in no degree different, excepting that the compounds are derived respectively 
from the separate tongues. Before certain consonants syn is spelt syl or sym. 
Symphony, from ( poourj , phone, a sound, is a concord of musical sounds; and, 
Synonymous, from ovopa , onoma, a name, is having the same name or significa¬ 
tion. ' - • o. ' i •' t* ’<• ; • •- 

«* u ■ . ' • 
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Contra and Counter. Contra is compounded of con and trans, and par¬ 
takes'of the meaning of both prepositions. It implies that two things are 
together, but in such a manner as to be placed opposite to, or over against each 
other. The word has also the English form of orthography, and is spelt coun- 
tei\ which is used both singly and in composition. Contradistinction is the 
distinction of things particularly compared; and Contradiction is opposition 
in diction or speech. Counter is opposite; To Counteract is to act against 
or contrary to ; and To Counterbalance to place an equal weight in the 
opposite scale. 

♦ . • r x . 

. . . r d % 

Circum. From circus, a circle, or ring, was formed the Latin preposition 
circum, about or around. Bout is a turn, and in Scotland a circuit of the 
wheel. Circumstances are things standing about or.on every side; and Cir¬ 
cumspect, from spectare, to view, is cautious, as if looking at every thing 
around us. Circum, like around, whether alone or compounded, was generally 
confined to its literal signification, while tired was used in all the secondary 
senses to which about is applied. Both are figuratively put for near to, either 
in time or in place, but it is that sort of nearness which cannot be accurately 
defined ; of which we know not whether it be greater or less, whether it pre¬ 
cedes or follows: which, as it were, hovers round the centre of attraction. All 
the other meanings which have been given to these words may be easily re¬ 
solved into the primary one of turning in a circle. 

i • ' i \ , y * - * 

Amphi is a Greek preposition equivalent to circd, about, but is seldom used 
as an English prefix. Amphitheatre is a circular theatre ; and Amphibious, 
from 0io$, bios, life, is the quality of being able to live by turns in the different 
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elements of land and water. The Latin inseparable preposition Amb, and the 
Saxon emb, are derivatives from amphi; and the Greek ampho and the Latin 
ambo, equivalent to our both, are branches of the same stem. It is thence that 
we have such words as Ambition, from ire, Latin, to go, which, in its primary 
sense, was merely a going round to canvass for votes of office; and Ambi¬ 
dexter, from dextra, the right hand, one who is capable of using his left hand 
equally well as his right. 

Peri. The Greek peri also signifies about, and figuratively for or concern¬ 
ing. Perimeter is a measure round a geometrical figure; and a Peri¬ 
phrasis is a round-about phrase, or mode of speaking ,—a circumlocution. It 
may here be mentioned that About, akin to the French bout, an extremity, end, 
or boundary, is the line that passes close to the limits of a body; and is the 
bounding line, whether that line be circular or not. The Greek ttbools, peras, is 
also a bound or limit, and from hence may be the preposition peri. In this view 
it differs from circum or circa. We may say indifferently the Circumference 
or the Periphery of a circle, both which, from <pepoo, and fero, to carry, sig¬ 
nify the line drawn round the confines of the circle; but in speaking of a square 
or triangle, it were proper to say its periphery rather than its circumference. In 
this sort of translation from a foreign language, attention must be paid to the 
original meaning of the term, independent of that by which it is rendered. 

It seldom happens that we can explain one vocable by another with sufficient , 
precision. A shade of distinction always arises from their' different deriva¬ 
tions ; and though the resemblance be in most cases correct, yet, occasionally, 
an anomaly will be found to which our supposed synonyme will be applied 
in vain. 

0 

Para. Par. The preposition para signifies beside or near to ; and as what 
is near may still be considered as separate from or at some distance, it also 
denotes away from. The words Aside and Beside have occasionally a simi¬ 
lar meaning. To step aside is to go away from, though, as it were, still near to ; 
and of a man whose intellects are deranged we say that ‘ he is beside himself.’ 

In both cases we suppose a neighbourhood between the one body and the 
other; but in one case we attend to their separation, and in the other to their 
approach. Similar figures are observable in other languages. The German 
nach, near, or at, also signifies after; and the French apres, after, is from a 
and pres, near to. We have compounds of para in both its senses. Parable, 
(Latin, parabola ,) from the Greek 0aX>.a>, ballo, to throw or put, signifies a 
bringing together or comparison of things, applied to an allegorical tale; and 
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Paradox, from 8o£a, an opinion, is a seemingly extravagant assertion, — what 
is beyond belief. * ' 

Para or near may be applied to quality or appearance, in which case it will 
signify similarity. From hence comes the Latin par, equal, even, or alike. It 
marks likeness such as may be supposed to subsist between a pair matched 
together. Par is therefore in composition an equal, a mate, or a partner. Par¬ 
amour is a partner in love, from the French amour. ■ . 

Equi. The relations of equality may be differently formed. The Saxon 
prefix efen, even, signified con, and also equal like our equi. Equi is from the 
Latin cequus, equal or alike, formed from the pronouns ea and quis, that which 
or the same. Hence we have Equidistant, having the same distance, and 
Equivalent, of the same value. Sometimes the* is dropped before a vowel, 
as in Equanimity, from the Latin animus, the mind, evenness or equality of 

mind. “ ‘ • . ' . 

« t .1 . . 

‘ • * " . ' . ’ 

Vice: The ancient Latin substantive vix, change, stead or place, left its 

other cases to later times ; and the ablative vice, in place, or instead, has be¬ 
come an English prefix. . Thus, a Vicegerent (Latin gerens ) is one who 
governs with delegated authority; and Viceroy (French roy, a king,) is one 
who is appointed to rule in the place of the king. See Vicar and Vicissitude, 
in the Dictionary. 

Pseudo, from the Greek \|/£u&a>, to deceive, is a prefix signifying pretended, 
or false. There are few established compounds with this prefix in the dic¬ 
tionaries,; but its occasional use is‘frequent, in which cases it is either 
printed in italics or connected by a hyphen. Thus we have seen a Pseudo¬ 
prophet, a false, or pretended prophet; and a Pseudo-patriot, or mock 
patriot. 

• f \ t 

% p » / ' * t < • # * S • 

Step. The relations which are contracted, by a second marriage, between 
the new spouse and the children of the first, produce a sort of Pseudo-kindred, 
which are variously denominated by the several Gothic tribes. The English 
make use of the prefix step for this purpose ; the Dutch and Germans write 
stief; and the Swedes have slyf. “ In the Danish collateral language (says 
Mr. Tooke) the compounds.remain uncorrupted; and there .they are, with a 
clear and unforced meaning applicable to all. Stedfader, Stedmoder, Stedbroder, 
Stedsoster, Stcdbarn, Stedson, Steddotter, i. e. Vice, Loco, in the place of, In¬ 
stead of, a father, a mother, a brother, &c.” 
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' This is very good Danish etymology, but not so good English ; for we are 
still at a loss, to account for the process, or the medium, by which the 
dental d has been transformed into the labial p; as in Stepfather, Step¬ 
mother, &c. . ' 

Mis. The Latin missus, thrown away, is probably the origin of our verb To 
Miss, which signifies to throw wide of the mark, —to send the arrow away from 
the point where it should hit. In a consequent sense, when we do not find a 
thing where we expected it to be, we say we Miss it. A man Misses his 
money when he looks for it after it is gone, and Misses his friend when that 
friend cannot be found at the time he has need of his services. Amiss is 
away from the right path, and figuratively criminal; a meaning which is also 
given to other words that indicate irregularity of course. To go Astray is 
to wander from our road ; it is also to do wrong or be vicious . Error is from 
the Latin errare, to go out of the way, and signifies also a Mistake in moral 
conduct. Human life has, in all ages and nations, been compared to a jour¬ 
ney which we may perform well or ill. Conduct is the guidance of our 
travels, and Morals, (Latin mores,) is synonymous, with ways. It is in this 
sense that we use Mis as a prefix. Misconduct is wrong conduct, and To 
Misapply is to apply improperly. A Hit or a Miss is striking or missing 
the mark. . , , .v t : 

, i f 

( 

Rect. Recti. Right is the Latin rectus, the past participle of regere, to 
govern. The Saxon is reht, and rehtan is regere, to direct or rule; to order 
and guide the course, or to point out the path that ought to be followed. A 
Ruler or Regulator, (Latin regulars the person or thing that marks the 
road which we should tread. Right or rectus is therefore undeviating. It is 
also straight and regular, opposed to crooked and perverse. Wrong is an old 
past participle of the verb to wring; and tort, its equivalent in French, is from 
the Latin tortus, crooked, or twisted. Rect and Recti are prefixes to Latin deri¬ 
vatives. Rectilinear is straight-lined, and Rectitude is the same with 
Righteousness. , , 


Ortho. Hetero. Ortho, Greek o$Qog, orthos, straight, has a similar mean¬ 
ing to Recti. Orthography, from ypa^w, grapho, I write, is accurate writing 
or using proper letters ; and Orthodoxy, from 8oga, doxa, a dogma, denotes 
true belief: while Heterodoxy, from the Greek heteros, another, is false doc¬ 
trine, because differing from what we consider as right; 
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By an easy transition, right and wrong are also expressive of good and evil. 
The latter, however, are often denoted by other metaphors. “ Among most 
nations black, the colour of darkness, has been associated with the ideas of 
crime or misfortune, and while with innocence and happiness. The modern 
Greeks indifferently use the word macros to signify a black or an unhappy man. 
An East Indian who has committed a fault says, with shame, that he is black. 
The Black Sea has acquired its name only because of the frequent ship¬ 
wrecks on its coasts. The Turks attribute ill omens to the colour of black, 
and view it with repugnance. The Europeans mourn, and array the Ministers 
of Religion and Justice, who are equally supposed to have renounced plea¬ 
sure, in black.”* ' • 

Blacij, as we shall afterwards find, is contracted from be-lack, a compound 
of Lack, want; but, in its literal usage, it is confined to express darkness, 
the absence of light, and, consequently, of colour. It is sometimes combined 
with other words; but, in such cases, it preserves the same meaning as when 
alone. _ - i 

♦ ✓ « r i • * * • ■ r 

Male. Melan. Atra.' The prefix Male, Latin malus, signifies bad or ill. 
Malecontents are the discontented members of a community ; and a 
Maleadministration is a bad administration. The Latin word is from the 
Greek ps'Xas, melas, black; a compound of jmj, not, and eXij, the light of the sun. 
In a figurative sense melas is evil or depraved. The Latin ater, black, dark, 
gloomy, has an origin similar to our word black: It is the Greek adverb arep, 
ater, without or wanting. It is thence that we have Atrabilarious, having 
a gloomy mind. Atrabilarious is, literally, troubled with black bile; and 
Melancholy, from the Greek, has exactly the same signification. Black 
bile was supposed by the ancients to form a peculiar temperament. A person 
who indulges rancorous feelings is said to be Blackhearted. 

r $ t 

Bene. This prefix is the Latin adverb bene, well, from bonus, good. A 
Benediction, from dicere, to speak, is a speaking well, —a blessing; and a 
Benefactor, from facio, I do, is a friend or patron who does good offices. 

Eu is a Latin interjection and a Greek adverb, both equivalent to bene; 
and is prefixed to a few English words of Greek extraction. Eulogy, from 
logos, a speech, is a speaking well of, or in praise; and Euphony, ( iromphone ,) 
is an agreeable sound. 


* Chenier’s Account of Morocco. 
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Be. It is with Be as a prefix that we are now concerned ; and, in this situ¬ 
ation, it has both the varieties of meaning which (page xxxiii) we have 
ascribed to Be and By. They are, indeed, but different views of the same 
definition; and, on a close inspection, we can scarcely draw the line of dis¬ 
tinction. To Beware is to be aware; Beside is by the side of; and To 
Befriend is to be the friend of. In the Saxon, almost every verb had its 
compound with this prefix; and, like the English to, as the mark of action, 
it served, in many cases, merely to state the existence of what the verb ex¬ 
pressed : To, Too, Be, and By, have an evident fraternity. It is thus that 
we are to account for such verbs as To Bedaub, To Besprinkle, and To 
Bespatter, which differ from their primitives. To Daub, To Sprinkle, and 
To Spatter, only in referring directly to the object of the action, while the 
latter point more immediately to the means. 'Thus, it were better to besprinkle 
the floor with vinegar; and to sprinkle vinegar on the floor: be, in this case 
signifying upon, is equivalent to by. 

Es. S. The root es of the French eslre, to be, performs the same part as a 
prefix to verbs in that language, as be and with do in the Saxon and English : 
it is to be, make, or become what the additional word denotes. Thus from 
changer, to change, is formed eschanger, to exchange, or to change by, or with 
another. Clair is light, clear, or shining, and esclairer is to enlighten. This 
prefix has so generally prevailed among the French, and, when speaking of a 
thing or action, the addition of to, be, es, or any other mark of its existence, 
causes, in many cases, so little alteration in the meaning of the original vocable, 
that the compound often remains while its root is no more to be found. Com¬ 
paring es with ex we find a close resemblance. Eschanger is, in English, To 
Exchange, and estrange is synonymous with extraneous. May we not then 
infer that the Latin ex, out, and esse, to be, are the same? To state that a 
things exists, or is, we must serve ourselves with the expressions of place; and, 
in making such an assertion, we merely say that the thing is beside, with, by f 
out, or in any way distinct from other beings. 

The prefix is seen in words that have been adopted from the French, as 
in the Law Term Escheat (from the antiquated verb cheoir, to fall out, or 
happen) which denotes a contingency, in feudal tenures, whereby land some¬ 
times falls back, from the order of succession, into the hands of the original 
Lord. But, the Es, in English derivatives, is more frequently contracted into 
S : as in Squadron from esquadron or cscadron, and Strait from estroit. This 
sort of contraction, however, is one of an extensive class, concerning which we 
shall now speak. 

It was in an evil hour that Dr, Wallis promulgated his conjecture that those 
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pairs and triplets of consonants which appear, in the form of prefixes and ter¬ 
minations in certain English words, had, each, an abstract signification, de¬ 
pendent on the letters themselves, without regard to the sounds which they 
were originally meant to express : that sw, for example, imply a silent agitation , 
and cl a kind of adhesion, or tenacity ; that str intimate force- and effort, and thr 
a violent degree of motion, 8$c.* The hypothesis was followed up by still more 
adventurous Grammarians, who tortured the letters of the English alphabet to 
make them speak individual meanings. By an ingenuity of research, similar 
to what is employed in deciphering the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egyptian 
monuments, CP, TB, LM, &c. have been forced to express a metaphysical 
jargon, which can only tend to throw an air of ridicule over the labours of 
etymology. 

The terminations have already come under our review; and, it was then 
shewn that th, which is affixed to so many substantives, is merely a contrac¬ 
tion of the definite article the, and was, atone time, so written. It is this affix, 
together with the contracted infinitive terminations, which has collected the 
consonants at the close of words ; and, with respect to the initial conglomera¬ 
tions, we are convinced that they are formed by the coalescence of prepositions 
which have lost their vowels by a careless pronunciation. We should remem¬ 
ber, too, that the English alphabet was adopted from that of a foreign tongue; 
and that, consequently, many of our double consonants were introduced for 
the purpose of marking a single sound, which might have been done as well by 
a single character. Ch, ck, dg,gh, ps, sh, tch, th, wh, and, it may be, others which 
we have overlooked, should, therefore, (if in the same syllable) each, be con¬ 
sidered as a single letter. ; 

Bl. Br. When the prefix Be is followed by l or r, there are instances in 
which the e is suppressed, and the b is blended with its succeeding consonant. 
Thus Black, from its expressing the absence of colour, may probably be a com¬ 
pound of Be and Lack, or wanting: and a derivation of Night is almost ob¬ 
vious, which would strengthen the supposition by analogy. It may be thus 
that blrzcan, in Saxon, has two significations apparently opposite : it is not only 
To Blacken, but To Bleach, or whiten. If our observations be just, it 
denotes neither, but merely to take away: and, when applied to colour, might 
have been either to make black, or white, according to circumstances : we have 
now distinguished the two operations by different orthographies. Bleak 
mountains are such as want . vegetation. To Block is the Saxon beltican, to 
shut, or lock up. Brim and Rim are synonymous. 

• See. Wallis’s ** Grammatica Li n £ u!C Anglican*," 
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Fl. Fr.—Pl. Pr. The letters F and P, being pronounced by the same 
organs as B, are, also, frequently conjoined with l and r, by the elision of a 
vowel. The coalescence is common to all the dialects of the Latin and the 
Gothic languages; but the contraction cannot be traced with certainty to that 
of any known simple word, as bl and hr are to be. The analogy, however, is 
striking, and would tempt an etymologist to conclude that, like b, the/, and p, 
refer also, in many instances, to particles expressive of existence. Perhaps, 
in such cases, they differ from be merely in consequence of the well-known 
interchangeable transmutations of the labial letters : the Latin fio is to become. 
To Laud and To Applaud have the same original meaning; and so 
have their Latin etymons, lando and plaudo; and, could we form the com¬ 
pound to be-laud, it would not differ from plaudere, (see Loud.) To Praise 
is to be-raise, in a metaphorical usage, in the same manner as the Latin ex- 
toilet'd. To Extol, is literally to raise, or lift up. The Latinjtfectere and plec- 
tere, and the Greek to bend, are similar words both in sound and mean¬ 

ing, and are apparent compounds of laxo, to loosen, or relax. The Latin 
fractus, from which we have so many derivatives, is Broken; and To Break 
is to be-rack from To Rack, to stretch, or pull in pieces. Flap, and Lap; 
Flexile, and Lax; Frisk, and Brisk ; Plain and Lain; Plat and Flat, have, 
respectively, an obvious connexion. A Flock of Wool and a Lock of Wool 
are synonymous. The Scotch Lock is a collection of things of the same 
kind ; and this also is the general meaning of the English Flock, although it 
is more particularly affixed to designate collections of animated beings. 

When these labial prefixes are followed by a word beginning with a vowel, 
this vowel combines directly with the initial letter. It is thus that the Greek 
mjpco,pyro, the Latin tiro, and the English To Burn, have the same significa¬ 
tion ; and are all related to Fire. 

Dr. Tr. Thr. The dentals, d, t, and th, are, likewise, conjoined with r, or 
a>, by the elision of a vowel. The contracted particles cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained, but there is no great improbability in the conjecture that they might 
have been equivalents of do, to, and the, which we have already shewn to be 
mere varieties of one another and specifications of existence. But, be this as 
it may, we have a regular series of duplicates from the Saxon and the Latin 
t. To Draw and To Drag, for example, are etymologically the same as the 
traho and tracto, the root of which is equivalent to the Scotch Rug, to pull. 
A Track-boat is a Drag-boat, a boat that is drawn, or pulled along, by 
horses. To Drill is to pierce, mechanically, by a rolling, or circular motion ; 
and To Thrill is to pierce, metaphorically, by means of some shaip sensa¬ 
tion, such as is produced by a Thrilling or penetrating sound. To Dwin- 
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dle is To Wake or decay; and To Twinkle is to emit a vibratory light, 
such as is seen in the fixed stars, which we might, figuratively, imagine to be 
caused by their Winking ; as we ourselves perpetually do, by rapidly 
shutting and opening our eyelids. To Wink, is usually an involuntary act; 
but, when done designedly, it is meant as a private mark of communication, 
which is not understood by all the persons present. “She gave him a Wink 
which he well understood.” Winker and Winkingly are in the dic¬ 
tionaries. ' * - *.i 

Cl. Cr. —Gl. Gn. Gr.— Kn. —I. Y. —Wr. 

In etymological investigations, the gutturals, c hard, g and k, may be safely 
considered as the same letter; and, as prefixes they are obvious contractions 
of the Gothic or Greek Ga, or Ge. The Saxon ge was equivalent to and, 
or with. In composition, it was, like be, a very common verbal prefix, but it 
is wholly, laid aside in modern English ; except in those words in which 
it is combined by a contraction.. The old English preserved this prefix, for a 
time, as a mark of the past participle, in which case it was changed into y 
or i. Thus Yclad, or Iclad; was substituted for geclad, clothed or clad ; 
Ycleped, or Icleped, for gecleped, called, or named ; Ybore, or Ibore, for 
gebom, born; and so of others. These and a few more of the same form may 
yet be seen in the dictionaries ; but the whole tribe of such orthographies has 
been long obsolete. In German, ge is prefixed to almost all the past partici¬ 
ples, in the same way as the termination ed is added to the English. If, as has 
been conjectured, Did be merely do-do, the Ed, Do, and To may be taken as 
synonymous marks of activity; and those etymologists who refer the usual 
Latin infinitive termination to the verb ire will, probably, see ga, or ge, in the 
English verb To Go. To Go is to walk ; but it is also to act, generally : the 
nature of the action being pointed out by the other parts of the sentence, and by 
the accompanying preposition which refers to the object of its exertion. Thus, 
we say, * to go on with ; ‘ to go through ‘ to go against ,’ §c. In what is now 
reckoned vulgar language, to go is to act generally : ‘ To Go it* is to do it, -■ 
to act, or finish that (the it) which was intended to be done. 

To Gleam is to shine in a fitful manner. It is the Saxon gleam from leoma, 
light. The Scotch have leam for gleam. A Gleam (adjective Gleamy) is a 
flash of light shining through darkness. A state between light and darkness 
(as in twilight) is Gloom. The Scotch Twilight is termed Gloaming ; 
which, being of longer duration than in more southern latitudes, and usually 
an interval of leisure, is, in that country, accompanied with pleasing asso¬ 
ciations; whereas, Gloomy, Gloomily, and Gloominess, besides denoting the 
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state of half-darkness, are metaphorically applied to the melancholy fore¬ 
bodings of the mind. To Glum, or be Glum, is to be sullen and dull. 
There are a number of words in gl, from the same source, of which we -shall 
mention a few. A Glow is that degree of heat in a person, or thing, which 
produces a*flame colour; or it may be the flame itself, which the Scotch call 
a Low. Glister is Lustre, from the Latin, luslrare, to purify, or make 
clear. Glee is a species of Lay, or song, and, figuratively, mirth. Gleeful, 
or Gleesome, is merry ; for the Gleemen of former times were minstrels. 
Glad, joyful, is the Latin Icetus. To Graze, in the sense of shaving the 
surface, is To Raze; and Gruff is Rough, rugged, or unmannerly. 

The Latin nascor, I am born, was once gnascor and natus, born, was 
gnatus, from the Greek ysvvouo and yevvaro g; and nosco, I know, was gnosco, 
from ytvaxrxco. Besides numerous Latin and Greek derivatives from these 
and similar sources, we have many kindred words in kn which have a Gothic 
origin. To Ken, to Know, Kindred, Knave, &c. are words of this kind. 
Knee, Saxon, cneo is the Latin genu ; and Knot is nodus. 

The identity ofc and g may be pointed out in numerous instances; as, also, 
the elision of a vowel, in many cases, after the former, as well as after the latter. 
Clump and Lump; Clog and Log; to Cram and to Ram, are plainly different 
usages of the same words. To Crumple and To Rumple mean, equally, to 
deface a smooth pliable surface (such as paper, or linen,) by breaking it into 
folds or creases. To Crumble is also to break into small pieces; but these 
pieces are supposed to separate from one another and to fall into Crumbs. 
Rimple and Rinkle are other spellings of Rumple; and, hence, we have 
Wrinkles (formerly Crinkles) denoting those furrows which, sooner or later, 
are ploughed on the fairest face by the hand of time. To Creep, (Saxon cpypan,) 
to move along in a slow and wormlike manner, as if without legs, is equivalent 
to the Latin repo or repto ; and hence creeping animals are termed Reptiles. 
A person who has lost the use of his legs is a Cripple : he Cripples or halts 
in his walk. Cream is that portion of milk which rises, in a thick oily scum, 
on the surface; and which, by a subsequent operation, called Churning, is 
converted into Butter. The Saxon and modern Scotch is Ream. The verb 
To Cream and the adjective Creamy are of general use in the dairy. 

The Greek y^ctpog, glaros, is the etymon of the Latin clarus, Clear and 
bright; and also of gloria. Glory, which is shining or splendid, in reference to 
character and fame. Glory has also been applied literally; for, we speak of 
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the ‘Glory,’ or light which is painted round the head of a saint; issuing from 
it in rays as if from a star. , In old English, To Glorify, which is now used 
in the sense of to worship, was synonymous with To Clarify, or to.render 
fluids clear or pure. . * ■ . > . ~ . ' 

“ Fadir the our cometh clarifie thi sone that thi sone clarijie thee.”—“ I have clarified thee on 
the erthe, I have eudid the werk that thou hast ghouun me to do, and now fadir clarifie thou 
me at thi silf with the clerenesse that I hadde at thee hifore the world was maad.” 

IViclif $ Translation of John, Chap . ir*i\ 

* * * • * * , ‘ ( 

Sc. Scr. — Sh. Shr. — Sl. — Sm. — Sn. — Sp. Spl: Spr. —So.— St.'Str. — Sw. 

When speaking of the prefix Es, we noticed its contraction into S ; and the 
same .contraction.appears to have been, made of the preposition Ex; for, we 
have .Greek and Latin derivatives in which s .precedes a consonant, obviously 
in consequence of. such a contraction. This- combination of s with other con¬ 
sonants seems! common to all languages. With us, many are derived from the 
Latin dialects; but many, also, are from the Gothic stem. . The contraction of 
the French es has been.made, not only by the English, but by the French them¬ 
selves ; and it is curious that the change has been usually formed by the elision 
of different letters : so that the prefix has been altogether cut off, between the 
two nations. The word estroit, for example,'has become Strait in English, and 
Etroit iij its native tongue.. 

, S unites with'so many different,letters, that we shall.content, ourselves with 
specifying only two or.three examples of each. • Its, combinations with c, 
ch, h, and k, are interchangeable throughout the, several Gothic dialects; but 
of this we have already said something under the head of “Interchange of 
Letters.” . • ... 

. • / « ( . . f - , . 1 , 

To Scald, from the Latin calidus, hot, is to burn by means of a hot liquid. 
Short (Saxon sceort, a past participle of sciran, to shear or cut,) is the German 
kurz, the Danish and Swedish kort, and the Latin curtus; which latter has been 
referred, by the Latin etymologists, to a supposed Greek participle, (xosto g, 
clipped,) from xsigto, to olip.. Shaft and Haft, when meaning a handle, are 
synonymous. To Shrink is a varied orthography of to Cringe. To Scruu is 
To Ilun; so as to cleanse or Scour (excoriate) the surface, or skin, Latin 
corium. To Scrape is the Saxon screopan, radcre; to ruh, or shave off, what 
adheres to any substance. 

To Slay is to lay, as we say, to knock down, and, in a consequent sense to 
Kill. To Fell, to make fall, or beat down, is used in a general sense, as, ‘ to 
fell a tree,’ or ‘ to fell a bullock but the Scotch To Fell means to Kill or 
Slay. Slijie is Lime in its viscous acceptation; and Slimy is equivalent to 
the Latin limosus. The Sliminess, or glutinous skin, of the snail is proverbial. 
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To Blame is a metaphor from this source: it is to throw dirt, or Slime upon 
a character, so as To Sully it,—'to spot, or cover, it with Soil. Blameless, 
Blamelessly, and Blamelessness, refer to sbch as are spotless, or pure. 
Blameable, Blameably, and Blameableness, mean.deserving of Blame. 
Blameful, Blameworthy, and Blameworthiness, are not much in use. 
Unblamed, Unblameable, Unblameably, and Unblameableness, are 
direct negatives. ' , ' . 

To Smear is from a similar source with to blame. It is to cover an object 
with mire, slime, or other tenacious substance; but the word is seldom used 
except in a literal sense. To Smear and To Besmear follow the shme rule of 
distinction which . we formerly mentioned,, when comparing Sprinkle .and Be¬ 
sprinkle. ' To Smelt and To Melt are of synonymousorigin; shut the former 
is the language of the workshop, and spoken only of metals; while the latter is 
applicable to every thing, whether real or metaphorical, which may be softened 
by heat, or by the warmth of the heart. . • 

Snow is the German Schnee and the French neige;. and To Sneeze is the 
German niesen and the Scotch to neeze: evidently' connected >with " 

To Spend and To Expend (in their primary signification of paying, or 
paying awayj'money,) are synonymous,' from the Latin pendere, to ; weigh : 
weighing out - being the" way in which money waspaid by the ancient Romans. 
Expedition/ from ‘<pes, -the foot, is:equivalent;to Speed. . :To Spread is to 
be-spread or make broad:, to extend the siirfaice ofnatural objects, and to make 
public or spread abroad such as are metaphorical:; Splash; Plash; and Lash, 
have an evident relationship. • j , " ‘ \ ' u *<: , > • ■ ! . 

A Squadron, (French esquadron or. escrow;) formerly noticed, means a body 
of men disposed in the form of a square, or cadre', from the French qiiatre, or 
quadre, four. Square is from esquarrir to make square or quarre ; that is, to 
form a figure with four sides. Hence we sometimes'speak of ‘ a perfect square,’ 
denoting that the sides are equal; though the equality is oftener presumed, in 
the same manner that ‘to quarter a circle’ supposes an equal division. Squad 
is the diminutive of Squadron. 

Still and Till have alreadydieen. shown to be synonymes, which is ren¬ 
dered still more obvious, by attending to the effect of the prefix s. To Stain 
is to Tinge, generally; but in metaphorical usage it is usually understood in a 
bad sense: it is to blot or discolour; to taint with disgrace. Strain and Train; 
Strode and Trode; Swag and Wag; have an evident fraternity. To Sweat 
is to be Wet; but only by means of perspiration. 

Although, in the whole of the preceding unions of consonants, we have ge¬ 
nerally found that the elision of a vowel has been made from one or other of 
the verbal prefixes, we by no means wish to state that such is universally the 
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case. On the contrary, we are aware of many instances in which the elision 
has taken place in other prepositions or adverbs. Prurient, Latin pruriens, for 
instance, is probably from perurere ; Knife from the French canif; Slaver from 
saliva; and Star from the Greek aster. These and many others must be left 
for future investigation. 

Our account of the prefixes now draws to a close. In addition to what we 
have mentioned, many words are employed, for that purpose, which will fall 
to be explained in the body of the work : for they do not differ, in compo¬ 
sition, from their primitive power. Of these are Life, Hand, Foot, High, 
Low, Land, House, and a multitude of others, as exemplified in Liferent, 
Handwriting, Football, Highway, Lowbred, Landholder, Housewife, &c. 
They present a conjunction of roots, and the definitions may be referred to 
either class. We have, also, a number of words, adopted from foreign languages, 
which are formed in a similar manner; but the meaning of each part is so well 
ascertained, and they are, besides, applied in so few cases, that a simple trans¬ 
lation will be sufficient for our purpose; and this will be found under one or 
other of the parts of the compound, in the order of the Dictionary. 

At the conclusion of our introductory labours, we may be allowed to an¬ 
ticipate and to apologize for some of the faults of which they will be accused. 
Didactic works, are, in general, either too laconic for the ignorant, or too 
garrulous for the learned; and it is, probably, impossible to satisfy both 
classes in the same production. The sin that most easily besets a writer is 
prolixity ; but here it was, in many places, unavoidable. In treating of sub¬ 
jects hitherto but little attended to, it was 'necessary to dwell on the proofs 
of what might otherwise be rejected as fanciful; and yet, after all, much il¬ 
lustration has been suppressed, lest the more instructed reader should yawn 
over a twice-told tale. It were, perhaps, better for an author who hopes for 
the approbation of the public, that he should limit his excursions into unfre¬ 
quented ground. But Etymology is. one of the trackless wilds of nature; 
while we stray we are allured by the charms of novelty: we wander from 
shrub to shrub, and from tree to tree, till we can no longer recover the beaten 
path which surrounds without entering the forest. 
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Vice, ccx 
Ultra, cxcix 
Un. cxxxvii. cxcv 
Underl ccvi 
Uni. cxcvii 
Up. ccvii 

Wh. cx 
Wr. ccxvi 

Y. cxxxvi, ccxvi 
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-ABLE, page xci 
-ably, xciii 
-ade, and ado, xcviii 
-age, xlvii . r ^ 

-al, xc 

-an -en, xxxvi 

. r 

-ana, xxxvi 
-ance, lii 
-ant, lii 
-ar, xci 
-archy, ccv 
-ard, xcvi 
-ary, xciii 
-aster, xliv 
-ate, infinitive, xlvii 
-ated, xlvii, xcvii 
-ting, xlvii 
-ation, xlvii 
-atory, xlvii 

-ce, of time, xxxiv 
-ce, abstract, lii 
-ch, xlvii; xcii 
-cy, lii 
-cle, xliii 

-dom, xl 

-ed, li, ccxvi 

-ee, xcviii 

-el, agent, xxxviii 

-el, infinitive, xlvi 

-en,plur. xxxiv, xxxvi 

-cn, verbal, xlvi, li 

-ence, lii 

-end, lii 

-ent, lii 

-er, agent, xxxviii, xxxix 

-er, verbal, xlvi 

-er, comparative , xcix 

-ery, xciii 

-es, xxxiv 

-esque, xcii 


-ess, xxxix 
-est, 1, xcix 
-et, xliv 
-eth, I 
-etiou, xlvii 
-ette, xliv 
-cur, xxxix 
-ever, clxxxiii 

-fill, xciv 
-fy, xlvii 

-gh, xlvii 

-head, xl 
-headed, xcvi 
-hearted, xcvi 
-hood, xl 

-ible, xci 

-ic -ick -ich, xci, xcii 
-ic -isb, xcvii 
-ical, xciv 

-id, lii . r 

-ides, xcvii 
-iff, xcv 
-ile, xc 

-in -ine, xxxvi 
-ing, lii 
-ion, lii 
-ique, xcii * 

-is, xxxiv 

-ise, xlvii 

-ish, verbal, xlvii 

-ish, adjective, xcii, xciii 

-ism, xcviii 

-ist, xcviii 

-it -ite, xlvii 

-ite, xcvii 

-ition, xlvii 

-ive, xciv 

-ix, xxxix 

-ize, xlvii 


-kin, xliii 

-le, xxxviii, xlvi 
-less, xcv 
-let, xliv 
-ling, xliii 
-ly, xciii, cxviii 


-ment, xcvi 
-mony, xcvii 

r 

-ness, xli 

-ock, xliii 
-ooii, xliv 
-or, xxxviii, xxxix 
-ory, xciii 
-ose, xciv 
-ote, xlvii 
-otion, xlvii 
-our, xxxix 

-ous, xxxv,* xciv, xcvii, cxxii 
-rick, xl 

-s, contraction of ous, cxxii 
-s or -es, plural, xxxiv 
-’s, genitive,* xxxiv 
-ship, xli 
-some, xcv 
-ster, xxxix 

• i 

-th, xlii, ccxiv 
-ty, xliii 

» » 

-ule, xliii , 

-ure, xl 
-ute, xlvii 
-ution, xlvii 

-ward -wards, xcv, cxxiii 
-way, cxxii 
-wise, cxxii 

-y, xcii. 
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CONCERNING THE GENDERS OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

At page cxvii, we noticed the fact, now little known, that, previous to the 
seventeenth century, English substantives were all either Masculine or 
Feminine; and we recommended, at the same time, that their several genders, as 
they appear in old Authors, should be collected to assist the personifications 
of future Poets. Since that paragraph was written, we have turned our atten¬ 
tion to the subject, and the result is given in the following pages. Although 
the collection is by no means complete, and probably contains many errors, it 
lias cost a good deal of labour. More than a hundred and fifty Authors have 
been thoroughly consulted, from which nearly fifteen hundred genders have 
been ascertained; and it is surprising how few discrepancies appear among 
them, considering that they are chiefly poets, and from the earliest period of 
English literature to the present time. Where the usages differ, reference has 
been made to writers on both sides; but where they are uniform, we have 
reckoned it unnecessary to produce authorities. 

Different causes have probably concurred in producing the anomalies that 
appear in the following list. Even in languages, such as the French, of which 
the genders have been immemorially distinguished, similar discrepancies still 
exist, and such words are accounted to be of that sex which seems to be most 
analogous in the mind of the writer. The lapse of time, too, induced a perma¬ 
nent change of certain substantives from Masculine to Feminine, or from 
Feminine to Masculine, without any apparent reason. When the English 
language fixed a Neuter gender, by the introduction of the pronoun its, the 
possessives his and her became no longer applicable to inanimate objects, except 
in the writings of the Rhetoricians and the Poets ; and some of those gentlemen, 
instead of implicitly following the practice of their predecessors, preferred, 
according as it suited their convenience, to adopt the personifications of the 
classic tongues. 

It will be observed, that many of the duplicate genders belong to Natural 

GG 
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History. Among animals, especially such as are well known or domesticated, 
the general name is often given exclusively to one of the sexes, though in 
reality applicable to either : thus the Cat and the Hare are both supposed to 
be feminine, if not otherwise characterized. Birds have long been considered 
as females ; and singing birds particularly are termed songstresses, though they 
are the males only that sing. The sexes of the lower tribes of animals are in 
many cases undistinguishable, even by the Naturalist, and have consequently 
been confounded. The Worm in general has been accounted masculine ; and 
our early poets have, therefore, designated the Glowworm (which they had 
often occasion to notice) as a male. Later observations, however, have shown 
that it is the female only who lights her lamp. These and other circumstances, 
viewed differently by different authors, may account for many of the twofold 
genders in our collection. 

Notwithstanding its necessary imperfections, the utility of this Vocabulary 
to young Poets must appear indubitable. The modern custom, of refusing the 
sexual distinctions (except poetically) to everything that is inanimate, has 
given us two degrees of Prosopopoeia: one a simple personification, and the 
other where the person is endowed with a specified S6x.' Unless the poetical 
gender is so well known as'to be easily and universally understood,'the simple 
personification is always'imperfect. It produces no imagery.' The groups, 
indeed,, figure on the page, as they would oh the canvas of the painter; but, 
without the distinction of sex, the portraits must remain'unfinished, because 
the drapery cannot be ascertained. 
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Abasement, M. see Humility. 

Ability, M. 

Absence, M. ‘‘A cunning leecl \C Carew. 
Abstinence, F. 

Absurdity, M. 

Abundance, F. 

Acacia, F. 

Accuracy, M. • 

Action, M. Shakspeare's Hamlet, &c. 

-, F. Lloyd , Parnell ' ; 

Adamant, M. 

Adder, F. Psalms , Shakspeare's T. Andron. 

-, M. Shakspeare's Tam. of the Shrew. 

Administration, F. 

Admiration, F. 

Adolescence, M. 

Adulation, F. 

Adultery, F. 

Advantage, M. (Commodity, Shakspeare.) 
Adversity, F. 

Advice, M. * 

Affability F. 

Affectation, F. 

Affection, F. '* 

Affluence, F. 

Africa, F. “ Mother of Monsters, v Drayton . 
Affright, F. Falconer. 

-, M. Chatterton . 

Age, F. (Elde) Chancer. 

-, M. Shaksp., Gay, Broome, Churchill. 

Age, (the) F. Daniel. { 

Agitation, F. 

Agony, M. | 

Ague, M. 

Air, F. Prior, Marlow. f 

—., M. (a chartered libertine) Shakspeare . 
Alabaster, M. v 
Alchymy, F. 

Allegory, F. 

Allusion, F. 

Alms, F. ? - / 


Alphabet, M. 

Alps, M. , 

Altar, M. Ezra. 

Amaranth, M. — .' r 

Amber, M. 

Ambiguity, M. 

Ambition, F. Spenser, Daniel, Young , Day. 

-, M. Shakspeare, Damvin, Byron. 

Ambrosia, F. 

America, F. 

Amethyst, M. 

Amusement, M. 

Anachronism, M. 

Analogy, F. 

Anana, M. 

Anarchy, F. # 

Anger, M. 

Anguish, M. 

Animosity, F. 

Annihilation, M. 

Ant, F. Proverbs, Prior , and generally. 

—, M. Cunningham. 

Antimony, M. 

Antipathy, M. 

Anxiety, M. 

Apathy, M. 

Apologue, F. # 

Apology, F. . 

Apoplexy, M. 

Apostacy, M. 

Apparition, F. 

Appetite, M. Shakspeare, Spenser. 
Applause, F. 

Apple, F. as also fruit generally. 
Approbation, F. 

Apricot, F. Shakspeare. 

April, M. 

Architecture, F. 

Ardour, M. 

Arrogance, M. 

Arrow, M. 
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Art, F. Falconer. 

—, M. Darwin . 

Artifice, M. 

Ash, (tree) F. Langhorne. 

-M. Bruce. 

Asia, F. 

Asp, M. G. fiouglas. 

Asperity, M. 

Assassination, F. Churchill. 

Association, F. 

Assumption, M. 

Assurance, M. 

Astonishment, M. 

Astrology, F. 

Astronomy, F. 

Atheism F. Smart. 

Atom, M. 

Atrocity, M. 

Atrophy, F. 

Attention, M. 

Attraction, M. 

Audacity, M. 

August, M. Smart. 

-, F. Churchill. 

Aurelia, F. 

Auricula, F. 

Austerity, M. 

Authority, F. Cotvper. 

-, M. Shakspeare , Churchill. 

Autumn, F. Shakspeare; Cowper, Churchill. 

-, M. Thomson , Burns. 

Avarice, F. Chaucer , Williams. 

-, M. Spenser , Darwin , Churchill . 

Aversion, M. 

Awe, M. 

Axe, M. 

Bagpipe, M. 

Ballad, M. 

Balloon, F. # 

Balm, (a plant) F. 

Banian-tree, F. 

Banishment, M . 

Bankruptcy, F. 

Banquet, M. 

Baptism, F. 

Barb (of an arrow) M. 


Barbarity, M. 

Barge, F. 

Bark, F. 

Baseness, M. % 

Bashfulness, F. 

Bat, M. Drayton , Shakspeare. 

-, F. G. Douglas. 

Battle, M. (Ruffian Battle, Shaks .) Byron. 
Bayonet, M. 

Beauty, F. 

Bed, F. 

Bee, F., generally. 

Beetle, M. Shakspeare , Scott. 

Beggary, F. 

Behemoth, M. Job. 

Bell, M. Shakspeare. 

Belly, M. 

Benevolence, F. 

Berry, F. 

Bigotry, M. 

Billow, F. Dry den. 

-, M. Shakspeare , Scott. 

Bird, F. if the sex is not marked. 
Blandishment, F. 

Blasphemy, F. Young. 

-, M. Scott. 

Blindworm, M. Scott. 

Bliss, F. 

Blood, M. Shakspeare , Carew. 

Blossom, F. 

Bludgeon, M. 

Blunderbuss, M. 

Body, F. Shakspeare. 

Bonnet, M. Shakspeare. 

Book, M. G. Douglas. 

Bookworm, M. (metaphorical) Parnell. 
Bosom, F. 

Botany, F. 

Bottle, F. Pope. 

Bounty, F. 

Bramble, M. 

Brain, F. “ the female to the soul,*" Shaks. 
Branch, M. 

Brass, M. 

Breast, F. 

Breath, M. 
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Breeches, M. 

Breeze M. Wilkie —When soft, it is feminine. 
Broom, F. 

Brush, M. 

Bud, M. Shakspeare. 

Bug, M. 

Bulbul, M. Lover of the Rose, Persian Poets. 

-, F. Moore . 

Bullet, F. 

Bulrush, F. 

Burlesque, M. 

Butterfly, M. 

Cabin, F. 

Cage, F. 

Calamity, F. 

Calm, M. 

Calumny, F. 

Camphor, F. 

Candle, M. Shakspeare , Lloyd , and others. 
Candour, M. 

Cane, M. 

Cankerworm, M. the worm in a rose-bud. 
Cannon, M. 

Canoe, F. 

Cant, M. 

Cantharides, M. 

Canto, F. 

Capacity, M. 

Capital, F. 

Caprice, F. 

Captivity, M. 

Care, F. Churchill, Scott . 

-, M. Shakspeare , Spenser , Burns. 

Carnage, F. Byron. 

Cascade, M. 

Cask, F. 

Cassia, F. 

Castle, F. 

Casuistry, F. 

Cat, F. when the sex is not otherwise fixed. 
Cataract, M. 

Catchfly, F. 

Caterpillar, M. Shakspeare. 

Cave, Cavern, F. 

Cause, M. 

Cedar, M. 


Celebrity, F. 

Cell, F. 

Cemetry, 

Censure, F. 

Centipede, M. 

Century, M. 

Ceremony, M. Glosses faint deeds, Shaksp. 
Certainty, F. 

Cestus, F. 

Chaise, F. 

Chamber, F. 

Chance, F. 

Chaos, M. 

Chapel, F. 

Chariot, F. 

Charity, F. 

Charm, F. 

Charnelhouse, M. 

Chase, M. 

Chastisement,M. Shakspeare"s JuliusC<esar 
Chastity, F. 

Cheerfulness, F. 

Chemistry, F. 

Childhood, M. 

Chimera, F. 

China, F. 

Chivalry, F. _ 

Choice, F. Shakspeare 7 
Christmas, M. ScotL 

-, F. Leyden. 

Chronology, F. 

Church, F. 

Circumstance, M. Byron . 

Cistern, F. 

Citadel, F. 

Citron, F. 

City, F. 

Civility, F. 

Civilization, F. 

Clamour, F. 

Cleanliness, F. 

Clemency, F. 

Clitumnus (theRiver) M. Addison, Lyttleton. 
Cloister, F, 

Cloud, F. Milton. 

-, M. Moore. 
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Coach, F. 

Coal, M. Darwin . 

Cockney, M. generally; Shakspeare uses the 
Feminine, as well as the Masculine. 
Coffee, M. 

Coffee-pot, M. Smart. 

Coffin, F. f 
Cold, M. 

College, F. 

Comedy, F. 

Comet, M. 

Comfort, F. 

Command, M. 

Commerce, F. Goldsmith , Falconer , Darwin . 

-, M. Thomson. 

Commission, M. Shakspeare. 

Common-sense, F. Burns , and others. 

Commonwealth, F. 

Commotion, M. 

Compassion, F. e 

Competence, F. 

Compulsion, M. 

Conceit, F. Hamilton. 


M. Shakspeare , Grainger . 




Concord, F. Spenser , Carew , Tick ell, fyc. 

-, M. Hamilton. 

Conduct, F. 

Coney, M. generally. 

Confession, F. 

Confidence, F. 

Confiscation, M. % /«< 

Conflagration, M. 

Confusion, M. 

Conjecture, M. 

Conquest, F. 

Conscience, F. Dryden , Selden> and generally. 

-, M. Darwin. 

Consciousness, F. 

Consequence, M. Shakspeare . 

Consideration, M. 

Consistency, M. 

Conspiracy, M. 

Constancy, F. 

Constraint, M. 

Consumption, F. W. Thompson . 
-, M. Gay . 


Contagion, M. 

Contemplation, F. (the daughter of Poverty,) 
CaretVy &c. - * 

-, M. (Heavenly) Spenser . 

Contempt, F. 

Content, F. Cunningham , Thomson. 

-,M. (the Husband of Poverty,) Carew. 

Contention, F. (Common strife,) Pope. 

-, M. (Warlike,) Shakspeare. 

Continence, F. 

Contradiction, F. 

Contrition, F. 

Controversy, M. 

Contumely, M. 

Convalescence, F. 

Conversation, M. 

Conviviality, M. 

Coolness, F. Mallet. 

Coquetry, F. 

Cordiality, F. 

Coriander, F. 

Corn, M. Shakspeare. 

Correction, M. 

Corruption, F. Thomson , Mason. 

—-, M. Smollett . 

Cottage, F. 

Cotton-plant, F. Swift . 

Covetousness, F. Chaucer. 

-, M. Anonymous. 

Counsel, M. 

Country, F. 

Country-dance, F. Moore . 

Courage, F. Byron. 

Course (of events,) M. Shakspeare. 
Courtesy, F. , 

Cowardice, M. G. Douglas. 

Cowslip, F. 

Craftiness, M. 

Crab, M. 

Crag, M. 

Creation, M. Young. 

-, F. Young , also. 

Creature, M. 

Credit, F. 

Credulity, F. 

Cress, (Indian) F. Darwin , 
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Crime, M. 

Criticism, M. Moore. 

- 5 F. Scott of AmtcelL 

Crocodile, M. general name. 

Crocus, M. 

Cruelty, F. Watcot. 

-, M. Spenser. 

Cultivation, F. 

Cuckoo-pint, F. 

Cunning, M. 

Curiosity, F. 

Current, M. Shakspeare. 

Custom, M. Shakspeare, JYest, and others. 

-, F. Watts , as synonymous with habit. 

Cycle, M. 

Cypress, M. Darwin , sacred to Pluto. 
Djemon, M. 

Daffodils, F. Shakspeare. 

Dagger, M. 

Daisy, F. 

Dancing, F. Jenyns. 

Danger, M. Chaucer, Spenser. 

-—, F. Roive. 

Danube, M. 

Darkness, F. Milton, Young, Cozoper. 

-, M. Milton. 

Dart, M. 

Dawn, F. 

Day, M. Spenser , Moore. 

-, F. Milton, Young, Byron. 

Daylight, M. Moore. 

Day-spring, M 
Day star, M. 

Dearth, F. 

Death, M. Shakspeare , Daniel, Milton. 

-, F. Spratt, Broome. 

Debate, M. 

Debauchery, M. 

Decay, F. 

Deceit, F. “ the imitator of Truth.” 
December, M. Verstegan and others. 
Decency, F. 

Declamation, M. 

Decorum, F. 

Decrepitude, F. 

Defence, M. Shakspeare. 


Deformity, M. 

Dejection, F. 

Delay, F. 

Deliberation, M. 

Delicacy, F. 

Delight. M. Langhorne. 

-, F. Campbell. 

Delirium, M. 

Delusion, F. 

Demon, M. 

Demureness, F. 

Derision, F. 

Description, F. 

Desert, (worth,) M. 

Desertion, M. 

Desire,M “Rivalof Love,” Suckling; Shaks. 
Desolation, F. 

Despair, M. Spenser, Collins. 

-, F. Suckling, Thomson. 

Despite, F. ‘goddess Rhamnusia,’ Lindsay. 
Despondency, F. 

Despotism, F. 

Destiny, F. Young. 

-, M. Scott. 

Destruction, M. . r, 

Determination, M. 

Detestation, F. 

Detraction, F. 

Devastation, M. 

Devotion, F. mother of Obedience, Daniel . 
Dice, M. Swift. 

Diet, M. Spenser: 

Digestion, M. Spenser. 

Dignity, M. 

Digression, F. 

Diligence, F. 

Dirt, M. Swift. 

Disappointment, F. Scott, Burns. 
Discernment, F. 

Discipline, F. 

Discontent, F. 

Discord, F. Ate, daughter of Jupiter. 
Discovery, F. 

Disdain, M. 

Disease, F. Garth . 

-, M. Smollett. 
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Disguise, F. 

Dismay, F. 

Disobedience, M. 

Disorder, M. 

Dispatch, M. 

Dispight, M. Spenser. 

Displeasure, M. 

Dissension, F. 

Dissimulation, F. 

Dissipation, F. 

Distaste, M. 

Distinction,' F. 

Distraction, F* 

Distress, M. Chaucer. 

Distrust, F. 

Diversion, M. 

Divinity, F. 

Divorce, M. 

Docility, F. 

Doctrine, M. Ecclesiasticus . 

Dogmatism, M. 

Dominion, M. 

Door, M. Proverbs , metaphorical. 
Dormitory, F. 

Doubt, M. Spenser . 

-, F. Campbell 

Dragon, M. 

Dread, M. Chaucer . 

Dream, F. 1 

Dress, F. 

Dropsy, F. Swift , Lovibond , Garth. 

-, M. Darwin , Thomson . 

Drudgery, M. 

Drunkenness, M. 

Dulness, F. 

Dunce, M. 

Dungeon, M. 

Duty, M. Shakspeare y in various places. 

-, F. Falconer. 

Eagle, M. and F. 

Ear, M. 

Earth, F. 

Earthquake, F. 

Earthworm, M. and generally all worms. 
Earwig, M. 

Ease, F. 


East, M. 

Ebriety, F. 

Economy, F. 

Ecstacy, F. 

Eddy, F. 

Edifice, F. 

Education, F. 

Eel, M. 

Effrontery, M. 

Eglantine, F. anonymous. 

-, M. 4 his pricking arms,’ Spenser. 

Elbowchair, M. Somerville. 

Elegance, F. 

Elegy, F. 

Elm, M. 

Eloquence, F. 

Elysium, F. 

Emerald, F. 

Emotion, F. 

Emphasis, M. 

Empire, F. 

Emulation, F. 

Enchantment, F. 

Encomium, F. 

Endearment, F. 

Enemy, M. 

Engine, F. 

Enigma, F. 

Enmity, F. 

Enterprise, M. 

Enthusiasm, F. 

Envy, F. 

Epigram, F. 

Epoch, M. 

Equality, F. 

Era, M. 

Error, F.‘half serpent, half woman/ Spenser . 

-, M.Milton ‘child of Melancholy,’ Sha. 

Esteem, M. 

Eternity, M. Carew , Parnell 

-, F. Young . 

Ether, M. 

Etymology, F. 

Evening, M. Drayton , Warton , Glover. 

-, F. Milton , Collins , Day. 

Evening'Star, M. (Hesperus). 
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Evil, F. 

Europe, F. 

Example, F. Butler . 

Excess, M. 

Excuse, F. 

Exercise, F. Parnell. 

Exile, M. Shakspeare . 

Existence, F. Johnson. 

Exorcism, M. 

Expectation, F. 

Expedition, M. 

Expense, M. 

Experience, F. 

Extortion, M. 

Extravagance, M. 

. Exultation, F. 

Eye, M. Gower , Shakspeare . 

Fable, F. 

Faction, F. 

Faith, F. 

Falsehood, F. 

Fame, F. G. Douglas , Daniel , Pope y 
-M. Milton . 

Famine, F. Darwin , Rowe, W. Thompson. 

-, M. Walcot. 

Fanaticism, F. 

Fancy, F. Collins , Day , Moore y and others. 

-, M. Spenser . 

Fascination, F. 

Fashion, F. TFa/cotf. 

-, M. Shakspeare. 

Fast, F. 

Fate, F. Milton , Moore. 

-, M. Shenstone y Walcot. 

Fault, M. Shakspeare. 

Favour, F. 

Fear, M. Spenser , Daniel , Collins.. 

-, F. Rowe, Prior , Byron , 

February, M. 

Feeling, F. 

Felony, F. Chaucer. 

Felicity, F. 

Ferocity, M. 

Fertility, F. 

Fervour, M. 

Festivity, M. 


Fever, M. Carew , Gay. 

-, F. IF. Thompson. 

Fickleness, F. 

Fiction, F. 

Fidelity, F. 

Figtree, F. Solomons Song ; St. Mark* 

-, M. *SV. Matthew. 

Figure, F. 

Filth, M. 

Fire, F. 

Fireship, F. 

Fir-tree, M. Scott. 

Fish, F. Shakspeare. 

Flame, M. 

Flattery, F. King . 

-, M. Churchill. 


/ 


Flax, F. 

Flesh, M. 

Fleshfly, M. 

Flirtation, F. 

Flood, M. 

Flower, F. 

Flower-de-luce, M. “loverof the lil y”Spens. 
Fly, F. Carew. 

—, M. Shakspeare , Gray. 

Folly, F. Pope y Akenside. 

-, M. Moore. 

Foolhardiness, M. G. Douglas. 

Foppishness, M. 

Forbearance, F. 

Forgetfulness, F. 

Form, F. 

Formality, M. 

Fortitude, M. G. Douglas , Pope. 

-, F. (’twixt Fear and Rashness,) 

Fortress, F. [B. Jonson. 

Fortune, F. 

Foxglove, F. 

Fragrance, F. 

Frailty, F. 

Fraud, F. 

Freedom, F. 

Frenzy, M. 

Friday, F. 

Friendship, F. daughter of Concord^ Spenser. 
Fright, M. 

HH 
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Frost, M. Darwin , War ton . 

Frowardness, M. 

Frugality, F. 

Fun, F. Burns. 

Furor, M. ‘ Occasion his mother/ Spenser. 
Fury, F. Spenser. 

Gadfly, M. 

Gaiety, F. 

Gain, M. 

Gale, (gentle) F. 

Galleon, F. 

Galley, F. 

Gallicism, F. 

Ganges, M. 

• Garland, F. 

Gaudiness, F. 

Generosity, F. 

Genius, M. 

Gentleness, F. 

Geography, F. 

Geometry, F. 

Ghost, F. G. Douglas. 

—-—, M. Sir T. More. 

Gladness, F. 

Gloom, M. 

Glory, F. 

Glowworm, M. ShaJcspeare , Cowper . 

■ , F. Darwiny (the female only shines.) 

Gluttony, F. Swift. 

-,M. Spenser. 

Gnome, M. 

Gold, M. Hoccleve , Carew > Swift . 

-, F. Dryden . 

Goodnature, F, 

Goodness, M. 

Gourd, F. 

Gout, M. “the child of Bacchus and Venus.” 
Government, F. 

Grace, F. 

Grammar, F. 

Grandeur, F. Young. 

-, M. Hamilton . 

Grasshopper, M. 

Gratitude, F. 

Grave, SL 
Gravity, M. 


Greatness, F. 

Greek, F. 

Grief, M. Spenser , Cowley , ShaJcspeare. 

-, F. Cowper , Burns 

Griffon, M. 

Ground, M. Chaucer , ShaJcspeare. 

Gryffon, M. Spe7iser. 

Guile, F. Spenser. 

Guilt, M. 

Habit, F. see Custom . 

Hair, M. ShaJcspeare. 

Hamlet, F. 

Happiness, F. ShaJcsp. Romeo and Juliet. 

-, M. ShaJcsp. Much about Nothing. 

Hare, F. generally. 

Harmony, F. 

Haste, M. - 

Hatred, F. 

Haughtiness, M. 

Havock, M. Walcot. 

-, F. Byron . 

Hawk, F. (generally) Jo6, Spenser^ 
Hawthorn, M. G. Douglas. 

- - —, F. Cowper . 

Hazard, F. 

Health, M. Hoccleve. 

—, F. AJccnside 

Heart, M. Proverbs , Gower , ShaJcspeare. 

-, F. Ecclesiasticus , Mickle. 

Hearth, M. 

Heat, M. 

Heathbell, F. 

Heaven, M. Ecclesiasticus , ShaJcsp. Milton. 
Hell, M. Walcot. 

—, F. Churchill , Young. 

Hellebore, M. 

Hemp, F. 

Heresy, F. 

Hierarchy, F. 

Hilarity, M. 

Hill, M. 

History, F. Cowper. 

■ ■, M. Fielding. 

Hobgoblin, M. 

Holiness, F. 

Holly, M. 
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Holyhock, F. 

Home, F. 

Honesty, M. Shakspeare. 

Honeysuckle, F. 

Honour, M. Carezv , Scott. 

-- F. Shaksp. Akenside, Whitehead. 

Hop, M. Smart. 

-, F. J/rs. Barbauld. 

Hope, F. Chaucer , N/jenser, Collins, $c. 

——, M. A". James I. Shaksp. Cowley. 
Horror, M. Dry den. 

-, F. JFa/co£. 

Horse, M. (generally) «/o&. 

Hospitality, F. 

Hour, F. 

House, M. Ezra. 

Humanity, F. 

Humility, M. Spenser. 

Humour, F. * the wife of opinion,’ Drayton. 

-, M. Thomson. 

Hunger, F. G. Douglas. 

-, M. Thomson. 

Hurricane, M. 

Hyacinth, M. in allusion to Hyacinthus. 
Hydra, F. 

Hypochondria, F; 

Hypocrisy, F. 

Jade, M. or F. a horse generally. 

-, F. when metaphorical. 

January, M. 

Jaundice, F. 

Idea, F. 

Idleness, F. Chaucer , Shakspeare> Moore. 
Idolatry, M. 

Jealousy, M. Chaucer , Darwin , Churchill. 

-, F. Daniel , Carew , Drydcn. 

Jewel, M. 

Ignominy, F. 

Ignorance, F. Falconer , Byron , 22. J/oor^. 

-, M. Cowper , 

Ill-nature, F. 

Illusion, F. 

Imagination, F. Daniel , Young. 

--—, M. Mallet. 

Imbecility, F. 

Imitation, F. p 


Immorality, M. 

Impatience, F. Spenser. 

Impiety, M. 

Imposture, F. 

Imprudence, M. 

Impudence, F. Otway. 

-- M. Tatler , Walcot y and others. 

Impulse, M. 

Inaction, M.. 

Incantation. F. 

Inconstancy, F. 

Incredulity, M. 

Indecency, M. 

Indelicacy, M. 

Independence, M. 

Indifference, M. 

India, F. 

Indigence, F. 

Indignation, M. 

Indolence, M. Thomson. 

Indulgence, F. 

Indus, (River) M. 

Industry, F. Young. 

-, M. Thomson. 

Infallibility, M. 

Infamy, F. 

Infancy, M. 

Infidelity, M. 

Infirmity, F. 

Ingenuity, M. 

Ingratitude, M. 

Inhumanity, M. 

Injustice, F. 

Innocence, F. Cowper. 

- V M. Darwin. 

Inquiry, F. 

Insanity, F. 

Insect, M. 

Insolence, M. 

Inspiration, F. 

Instinct, F. 

Instruction, F. 

Insurrection, M. 

Intemperance, M. Gay. 

Interest, F. 

Intolerance, F. 
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Intrepidity, M. 

Intrusion, F. 

Invention, F. 

Jocundity, M. 

Joke, M. 

Jollity, M. 

Joy, M. Collins , Moore. 

Ire, M. Chaucer. 

Judgment, M. Cowper , Young. 

-, F. Cowper , Campbell. 

Julap, M. Milton. 

July, F. Churchill. 

-, M. Old Ballad. ^ 

June, F. (the sister of May) Linds . Church. 

-, M. Smart. 

Justice, F. Daniel , Milton , 

——, M. Cowper. 

Jurisprudence, F. 

Ivy, F. Shakspeare , Spenser 
Kindness, F, 

Kiss, M. 

Knife, M. Shakspeare. 

Knowledge, F. . 

Labour, F. Goldsmith. 

■ M. Carew , Thomson , Cowper. 

Labyrinth, M. 

Lake, F. 

Lampoon, M. 

Land, (country) F. 

Language, F. 

Languor, F. 

Largess, F. Chaucer. 

Lassitude, F. 

Laughter, M. Milton. 

-, F. Akenside. 

Laurel, F. 

Law, M. Shakspeare , Drayton. 

-, F. Young. 

Laziness, M. 

Leaf, M. 

Learning, F. Daniel , Johnson , Cowper. 

-, M Bacon , Cawthorn , Cowper. 

Lechery, M. Spenser. 

Legion, M. 

Legislation, F. 

Leisure, M. 


Lethargy, M. 

Lethe, F. 

Leviathan, M. 

Lewdness, M. 

Libel, M. 

Liberty,' F. (a Goddess) Collins , Moore, 

-, M. (a Giant) Darwin . 

Licentiousness, M. 

Lie, F. 

Life, M. (7. Douglas , Shakspeare frequently 

-, F. Young , Darwin. 

Light, F. 

Lightning, M. 

Lily, F. t 
Linnet, F. 

Literature, F. 

Liverwort, F. 

Locust, M. 

Logic, F. 

Loquacity, F. 

Love, M. 

Loyalty, F. Cowley , Churchill , IPa/coL 

-, M. Cowper. 

Lust, M. 

Lute, F. 

Luxury, M. Shakspeare , Walcot. 

—, E. Cunningham , Cowper , Burns. 
Lyre, F. 

Madder, F. 

Madness, M. Gray, Young. 

——, F. G. Dyer, Byron. 

Magic, F. 

Magnanimity, M. 

Magnet, M. 

Majesty, F. 

Malice, F. 

Man of War, F. 

Mandrake, M. 

Mantle, F. 

March, M. 

Marriage, F. 

Marygold, F. 

Mathematics, F. 

Mathesis, F. 

Matrimony, F. 

Matter, F. 
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May, F, 

Meadow, F. 

Meanness, M. 

Mechanics, F. 

Medicine, F. 

Mediocrity, F. 

Meditation, F. 

Mediterranean, M. 

Meekness, F. 

Melancholy, F. Shakspeare , Pope , Collins. 

-, M. Chancer , Hamilton. 

Melody, F. 

Memory, F. the Goddess Mnemosyne. 
Merchantman, F. (a ship.) 

Mercy, F. Goiver , Spenser , Collins , Byron. 

-•, M. Milton. 

Merit, F. 

Metaphysics, F. 

Meteor, F. 

Metropolis, F. 

Midnight, F. Akenside. 

-, M. Mallet. 

Might, M. 

Mildness, F. 

Mill, F. 

Mind, F. Milton. 

-, M. Cowley. 

Miracle, F. 

Mirth, F. Spenser , Milton , Collins. 

-, M. Chaucer , Churchill. 

Mischance, F. 

Mischief, F. Savage. 

-, M. Cawthorn. 

Misery, F. 

Misfortune, F. 

Misletoe, F. 

Misrule, F. 

Mitigation, F. Shakspeare. 

Mockery, M. 

Moderation, F. 

Mode, F. 

Modesty, F. 

Monday, F. 

Money, F. 

Montblanc, M. Byron. 

Monument, F. 


Moon, F. 

Morality, F. 

Morn, F. Spenser , Carew, Milton , Collins. 

-, M. CareiVy Smollett . 

Morning, F. (Love’s Phoebus) Shakspeare. 
Morning-star. M. 

To-morrow, F. Dryden. 

Mortality, M., 

Mosque, F. 

Moth, F. J . Dyer. 

Motion, F. 

Mountain, M. 

Mourning, F. 

Multitude, M. 

Murder, F. Campbell. 

-, M. Shakspeare in various places. 

Music, F. 

Mutiny, F. 

Myrtle, F. 

Mystery, F. 

Nail (iron) M. Shakspeare. 

Nakedness, F. 

Narration, F. 

Nastiness, M. 

Nation, F. 

Nature, F. 

Navigation, F. .' f 

Navy, F. 

Necessity, F. Akenside. 

-, M. Shakspeare. 

Necromancy, F. 

Need, M. B. Jonson 
Needle, M. Cowley. 

-, F. Gay. 

Neglect, F. 

Nettle, F. 

Newspaper, F. 

Niger, (River) M. 

Niggard, M. Chaucer. 

Night, F. “ Sister of Death,” Spenser y Shaks 
-, M. Darwin . 

Nightingale, F, Chaucer , Shaksp. Milton . 

-, M. Swifty Byron. 

Nile, M. 

No, M. Gay. 

Nobility, F. 
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Noise, F. 

Nonsense, F. 

Noon, M. ' 

North, M. 

North-east, M. 

North-star, M. 

North-west, M. 

North-wind, *M. 

Nose, M. Cowper. 

Nosegay, F. 

Nothing, M. Shakspeare , Arnot. 

Novelty, F. 

November, M. 

Number, M. 

Nutriment, F. 

0.(tbe letter) M. Minshen. 

O, oh ! (the exclamation) F. Anonymous . 
Oak, M. G. Douglas , Shakspeare, Spenser . 

-, F. C. Plft. 

Oat, F. 

Obduracy, M. 

Obedience, F. 

Oblivion, F. Pope, Byron. 

-, M. Spenser. 

Obscenity, M. 

Obscurity, F. 

Observation, M. 

Obstinacy, M. 

Obtrusion, M. 

Occasion, F. 

Ocean, M. Shakspeare , Daniel. 

-, F. Dryden. 

October, M. 

Ode, F. 

(Economy, F. 

Offence, M. Shakspeare in several places. 
Office, M. 

Olive, F. 

Omen, F. 

Opinion, M,(Husbandof Humour) Drayton. 

-, F. Shakspeare's Othello. 

Opposition, F. 

Oppression, F. Churchill , Campbell 

-, M. Cowper. 

Opulence, F. 

Oracle, F. 


Orange, F. 

Oratory, F. 

Order, F. Akenside. 

-, M. Spenser . 

Organ, F. 

Ornament, F. 

Orthodoxy, F. 

Ostentation, M. 

Ostrich, F. generally, Job . 

Otter, M. generally. 

Oyster, M. 

Ozier, M. 

Pageantry, F. 

Pain, M. Chaucer , Darwin , Beattie . 

-, F. Cotton, Dodsley . 

Painting, F. 

Palace, F. 

Paleness, F. 

Palm, F. 

Palsy, F. 

Panegyric, F. 

Panic, M. 

Parliament, F. 

Parnassus, M. 

Parsimony, M. 

Parsonage, F. 

Passion, F. 

Passions, M. 

Pastime, M, 

Pastoral, F. 

Patience, F. Shakspeare , Walcot, Sfc. 

-, M. 1C. James Spenser. 

Peace, F. Shakspeare , Sp>enser,Pope , Collins . 

-, M. Hughes. 

Peach, F. 

Pearl, F. 

Pear-tree, F. Phillips. 

Pedantry, M. 

Peevishness, F. 

Pen, F. 

Pencil, F. 

Penance, M. Spenser. 

Penitence, F. Cowper. 

Pensiveness, F. 

Penury, F. 

Perch (the fish) M. 
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Perfection, M. 

Perfidy, M. 

Performance, M. 

Perplexity, M. 

Persecution, F. 

Perseverance, M. 

Persuasion, F. 

Pertinacity, M. 

Perversity, M. 

Pestilence, F. 

Petulence, F. 

Phantom, F. 

Philanthropy, F. 

Philology, F. 

Philosopher’s Stone, M. Shakspeare. 
Philosophy, M. Cowley , Pope , Cowper . 

■ ■ ■ " F. Cowper , Elphinstone , Byron. 
Phoenix, M. Dryden , Parnell , Darwin. 
-, F. Drayton , Garth. 

Phrenzy, F. 

Physic, F. 

Piety, F. 

Pike (the fish) M. 

Pin, F. 

Pine, M. Shakspeare , Chatterton. 

■ , F. IFarftm. 

Pipe, F. 

Pismire, F. 

Pity, F. 

Plague, M. Darwin , Gay, Leyden. 

--, F. Thomson . 

Planet, F. 

Play, M. 

Playhouse, F. 

Pleasure, F. Carew , Spenser , Cowper. 
——, M. Mallet. 

Plenty, F. 

Plough, M. 

Po, (a river) M. 

Poetry, F. 

Poison, M. 

Pole-star, M. 

Policy, F. 

Pomp, M. 

Poppy, F. 

Popularity, F. 


Population, F. 

Portent, F. 

Possession, M. 

Posterity, F. Fenton 

-:-, M. Lloyd. 

Poverty, F. Chaucer Careiv> Warton. 

’■ —, M. Goldsmith , 

Power, F. Daniel , Byron. 

-, M. Darwin , Scott. 

Praise, F. 

Prayers, F. 

Preferment, F. 

Prejudice, F. 

Prerogative, M. 

Presage, F. 

Press, F. 

Presumption, M. 

Pride, F. Suckling , Spenser, Goldsmith . 

-, M. Sheiksp. Drayton , Butler , 

Priestcraft, M. 

Primrose, F. 

Principality, F. 

Principle, F. 

Printing, F. 

Prison, F/ 

Probity, F. 

Prodigality, M. 

Prodigy, F. 

Profaneness, M. 

Profligacy, M. 

Profusion, M* 

Prolixity, F* 

Promise, M. 

Property, F, 

Prophecy, F. 

Propriety, F. 

Prose, M. 

Prosody, F. 

Prosperity, F*. Gray. 

-, M. Young. 

Providence, M. Cowper . 

Prowess, F. 

Province, F. 

Prudence, F. 

-, M. “ Ais hoary head, 11 James I. 

Prudery, F. 
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Pudding, M. Shakspeare. 

Pulse, (the) M. 

Purse, M. 

Quackery, F. 

Quadrille, F. 

Quality, F. 

Quarrel, M. 

Quiet, F. Byron, Thomson, Otway, #c. 

-, M. Spenser. 

Quince, F. 

Quiver, F. 

Race, M. 

Rain, F. 

Rainbow, F. 

Rancour, F. 

Rapacity, M. 

Rapine, M. 

Rapture, F. 

Rashness, F. 

Reality, F. 

Realm, F. 

Reason, F. Chaucer, Milton, Pope, Moore. 

-, M. Moore, Smart, Tooke. 

Rebellion, F. Pope, Walcot. 

-, M. Shakspeare, Otway . 

Recreation, F. 

Reflection, F. 

Reform, F. 

Relief, M. 

Religion, F. Carew, Cunningham , Coivper. 

-, M. Moore. 

Remembrance, F, 

Remonstrance, M. 

Remorse, M. Shaksp. Spenser, Cawthorn . 

-F. Scott of Am well. 

Renoun, F. 

Repentance, F. Thomson. 

-, M, James, I. Shaksp. Spenser. 

Report, F. 

Repose, F. Byron. 

Reproach, M. 

Reputation, M. Carets 
Resemblance, F. 

Resentment, F. 

Resignation, F. 

Resistance, M. 


Resolution, F. Cotton. 

-, M. Walcot. 

Rest, M. Lindsay. 

Retirement, F. 

Revelation. F. 

Revelry, M. 

Revenge, F. Shaksp. Akenside, Hamilton. 

-, M. Collins. 

Reverence, M. 

Rhetoric, F. 

Rhine, M. 

Rhyme, F. 
j Ribaldry, M. 

Riches, M. Carew, (Plutus.) 

-, F. Chaucer, (old French richesse.) 

Ridicule, F. 

Righteousness, F. Ecclesiasticus. 

Rigour, M. 

Riot, F. Rowe. 

-, M. Mallet, Cawthorn, Hervey. 

Rite, F. 

River, F. Drayton. 

-, M. Carew, Daniel, Shakspeare. 

Rock, M. 

Romance, M. Fielding. 

Rose, F. 

Rose-plantain, M. Darwin. 

Royalty, M. Moore, Scott. 

Ruby, F. 

Rudeness, M. 

Ruin, M. 

Rule, M. 

Rumour^ F. 

Rusticity, M. 

Sabbath, F. 

Sacrilege, M. 

Sadness, F. 

Sagacity, M. 

Sail, F. Shaksp. Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Salmon, M. generally. 

Salt, M. St. Matthew. 

Sanctuary, F. 

\Sapphire, F. 

Satire, F. Churchill. 

-, M. Cowper. 

Saturday, M. 
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Scandal, F. 

Scarcity, F. 

Scepticism, M. 

Schism, F. 

School, F. 

Science, F. Collins, G. Dyer, Burns. 

-, M. Lloyd. 

Scorn, M. Shakspeare"s Othello, Spenser. 

-, F. Shakspeare's Hamlet, Lloyd , Byron. 

Scripture, F. 

Scrophula, F. 

Scrubbing-brush, M. Smart . 

Sculpture, F. 

Scurrility, M. 

Scylla, F. 

Scythe, M. 

Sea, M. 

Seat, F. 

Secrecy,F. (Chambermaid of Venus) JamesL 
Sedition, F. 

Seduction, M. 

See (of a Bishop) F. 

Self, F. 

Self-conceit, F. 

Selfishness, F. 

Self-love. F. 

Seminary, F. 

Sense, M. 

Senses, M. 

Sense, (common) M. Moore. 

Sensibility, F. 

Sensitive-plant, F. Darwin. 

-, M. Cow per. 

Sensuality, M. 

Sentence, F. 

Sentiment. F. 

September, M. 

Sepulchre, M. Shakspeare's Hamlet. 

Seraph, M. Byron. 

Serpent, M. Bible , #c. 

Servility, F. 

Servitude, F. 

Severity, M. 

Severn, (River) F. Daniel, Watts. 

-, M. Shaksp. Henry IV., Part I. 

Shadow, F. 


Shaft, (of an Arrow) M. 

Shame, F. Chaucer, Spenser, Churchill. 

-, SI. Walcot. 

Shewbread, F. Bible, Darwin. 

Ship, F. 

Shore, F. 

Sickness, M. Chaucer, Shakspeare, Careiv. 

-, F. Hoccleve, Thomson.. 

Sighs, F. 

Silence, F .Spenser, Milton, Young, G. Dyer. 

-, M. G. Douglas, Milton, Congreve. 

Silkworm, F. 

Simplicity, F. 

Sin, F. (Mother of Death) Milton. 

-, M. (an Italianism) Shakspeare, Cotton. 

Sincerity, F. 

Sky, F. 

Skylark, F. 

Slander F. 

Slavery, F. 

Slaughter, F. Somerville, Cawthorn. 

-, M. Byron, Day. 

Sleep, M. 

Sloth, F. Swift, Pope, G. Dyer. 

-, M. Garth. 

Slumber, M. 

Smiles, M. 

Snail, M. Shakspeare, Gay. 

-, F. G. Douglas, Cotton. 

Snake, M. Drayton. 

-, F. Shakspeare. 

Snow, F. 

* 

Snowdrop, F. 

Snuff-box, Id. Cowper. 

Snugness, F. 

Sobriety, F. 

Society, F. Cowper, Langhorn, Cunningham. 
——, M. Darwin. 

Socialness, M. 

Soil, F. 

Solemnity, M. 

Solicitude, F. 

Solitude, F. 

Song, M. 

Sophistry, F. 

Sorrow, F. Chaucer, Johnson, Cowper, <$r. 
ii 
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Sorrow, M. Spenser, Daniel , Scott . 

Sort, (or kind) M. Verstegan. 

Soul, F. Shakspeare , Carew , Daniel , 

-, M. Air T. More, Shakspeare , Moore . 

South, M. 

Space, F. 

Spear, M. 

Spectre, F. 

Spell, F. 

Spider, F. Proverbs , G. Douglas , Addison . 

-, M. Darwin , Thomson. 

Spirit, M. Shakspeare. 

Spite, F. 

Spleen, F. 

Splendour, F. 

Sport, M. 

Spring, F. ^ 

Springs, F, 

Sprite, F. 

Squeamishness, F. 

Stage, F. 

Stalk, F. 

Star, (generally) M. 

Stars, M. and F. 

Star-grass, F. 

State, F. 

Steel, M. “ Adamantine Steel,” Darwin. 
Sterility, M. 

Stillness, F. 

Stoicism, F. 

Stone, M. 

Stone, (Disease) F. 

Storm, M. 

Strawberry, F. 

Stream, (soft) F. Jago . 

-, (strong) M. Shakspeare , Carew. 

Street, F. 

Strength, M. v 
Strife, F. 

Stubbornness, M. 

Study, M. Churchill* 

Stupefaction, M. 

Stupidity, M. 

Styx, F. (the Grandani of the Gods) Spenser. 
Sublimity, M. 

Subordination, F. 


Success, F. 

Suicide, F. 

Summer, F. Young , Churchill , Burns. 

-, M. Thomson , Dodsley . 

Sun, M. 

Sunday, M. 

Sunflower, M. Darwin . 

-, F. Moore . 

Sundew, (a Plant) F. Darwin. 
Superstition, F. 

Surge, M. 

Surprise, F. 

Suspicion, F. Milton . 

-, M. Spenser. 

Swan, F. generally. 

Sword, M. Shakspeare , Spenser. 

Sylph, F. 

Symmetry, F 
Sympathy, P. 

System, F. 

Table, F. 

Taciturnity, M. 

Tale, M. 

Talent, F. 

Tarantula, F. 

Tartarus, M. 

Taste, F. Cawthorn. 

-, M. Shakspeare , Darwin . 

Taxation, F. 

Tea, M. iTirtgr. 

Tear, F. 

Teasel, F. 

Temperance, F. Shakspeare , Spenser , 4* 

-, M. Grainger . 

Tempest, M. 

Temptation, F. 

Tenderness, F. 

Term (of Law) M. 0/d Pamphlet. 
Termagant, F. 

Terror, M. 

Testimony, F. 

Thames, M. Spenser , Daniel , Gray. 

-, F. Watts, Whitehead . 

Theatre, F. 

Theft, M. 

Theology, F. 
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Theory, F. 

Thing, M. Ecclesiastes . > 

Thirst, M. 

Thistle, M. 

Thorn, M. 

Thought, M. Shakspeare. 

-, F. Pope. 

Thraldom, F. 

Thunder, M. 

Thursday, M. 

Tide, M. 

Tillage, F. 

Time, M. 

Timidity, F. 

Title, F. 

Toad, M. 

Tobacco, M. 

Tobacco-pipe, M. Smart. 

Toil, M. 

Toleration, F. 

Tomb, F. 

To-morrow, F. Dryden. 

Tongue, F. Elphinston , /. Phillips. 

-, M. Coxvper. 

Toothach, M. Burns. 

Top, (a Child's) M. Sir Thomas More. 
Topaz, F. 

Torch, M. 

Tornado, M. 

Torpor, M. 

Torrent, M. 

Touch-me-not, (a Plant) F. 

Town, F. t 

Trade, F. 

Tradition, F. 

Traffic, M. Shakspeare. 

-, F. Grainger. 

Tragedy, F. 

Tranquillity, F. 

Transgression, F. 

Transport, F. 

Travel, M. 

Treachery, M. 

Treason, M. Shakspeare's Hamlet. 

-, F. Shakspeare 1 s Henry VIII. 

Treasure, F. 


Tree, M. 

Tremour, F. 

Trent, M. Shakspeare . 

Trepidation, F. 

Trespass, M. Chaucer . 

Trick, M. 

Triumph, M. 

Trophy, M. 

Trout, M. 

Troy, M. 

Trumpet, M. 

Trust, M. 

Truth, F. Hoccleve, Spenser , Milton , Care tv. 

-M. Shakspeare , Collins. 

Tuesday, M. Verstegan. 

Tulip, F. Darwin. 

M. Churchill. 

Tumult, M. 

Turmeric, F. 

Turmoil, M. 

Tweed, M. 

Twilight. F. 

Tyranny, F. Scott , Byron , Day . 

-, M. Churchill 

Vacancy, F. 

Vale, F. 

Valerian, F. 

Valley, F. 

Valour, M. Shakspeare , Collins , Moore. 

-, F. Watts , Campbell. 

Vanity, F. 

Vapour, F. 

Variety, F. 

Venality, F. 

Veneration, F. 

Vengeance, F. Pope , Rowe , Young, Byron . 

-, M. Milton. 

Veracity, F. 

Vermin, M. 

Verse, F. Milton. 

-, M. Elphinston. 

Vessel, M. Ezra. 

Vice, M. B. Jonson, Shakspeare, Thomson. 

-, F. Milton , Pope , Gray. 

Victory, F. 

Village, F. 
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Villany, F. 

Vine, F. Thomson , and generally. 

-, M. Shakspeare , Watts. 

Vineyard, F. 

Violence, M. 

Violet, F. 

Viper, F. 

Virtue, F. Daniel, Spenser, Collins. 

-, M. King James I 

Vision, F. 

Unanimity, F. 

Unbelief, M. 

Understanding, F. 

Unicorn, M. Job. 

Universe, F. 

University, F. 

Unkindness, M. 

Voice, F. Milton. 

-, M. Shakspeare. 

Vowel, M. Minsheu. 

Upas-tree, M. Darwin. 

Uprightness, M. 

Uproar, M. 

Urbanity, F. 

Use, M. 

Usury, M. 

Vulgarity, M. 

Vulture, M. (generally) Spenser^ Day , §c. 
Waking, F. Sprat. 

Wall-flower, F. 

Waltz, M. Moore. 

Want, F. Swift, Gay. 

-, M. Thomson. 

Wantonness, F. 

War, M. Shakspeare, Daniel , Darwin, fyc. 

-, F. Yoanq, Campbell. 

Wasp, M. 

Waste, M. 

Water, F. 

Wave, F. 

Weakness, M. Daniel . 

Wealth, F. Walcot, Byron. 

-, M. Carew, Young, Moore. 

Wedlock, F. 

Wednesday, M. Verstegan. 

Week, F. 


West, M. (Zephyrus). 

Wherry, F. 

Whipping, F. Butler. 

Whirlpool, M. 

Whirlwind, M. 

Wickedness, M. 

Wig, M. Smart. 

Wilderness, M. 

Wilfulness, M. 

Will, F. Cowley. 

Willow, M. Shakspeare. 

Wind, M. 

Windsor, M. Thomson. 

Wine, M. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes . 

-, F. G. Dyer. 

Winter, M. Shak. Drayton , Milton , Burns 

-, F. Cowley , Rowe, Young , Gff#, <J*c. 

Wisdom, F. 

Wit, F. Swift , Young , Prior, Akenside . 

-, M. Pope, Collins, Moore. 

Witchcraft, F. 

Woe, F. 

Wonder, F. 

Woodbine, F. 

Word, F. Pope. 

-, M. Fer^^ega/i. 

World, M. Drayton. 

Worm, M. generally. 

Wrath, F. Pitt and others. 

-, M. Spenser. 

Wren, F. 

Wretchedness, M. Daniel. 

Yacht, F. ' 

Year, F. “parent of the Seasons,” Shaksp. 
Yesterday, M. 

Yesternight, F. 

Yew, M. Broome. 

-, F. Shakspeare. 

Youth, M. Hoccleve, Churchill , Moore. 

-, F. Hoccleve , Byron. 

Zeal, F. Dyer, Thomson, Akenside. 

-, M. Spenser . 

Zenith, M. 

Zodiac, F. 

Zoology, F. 

Zoophyte, F. 
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IT is by no means the province of the writer of a Dictionary to distinguish 
between what is true and what is fabulous in the history of the world. Whether 
Language be the necessary consequence of society, and owe its origin and its 
improvement to the same principle of the human heart which collects the habi¬ 
tations of men ; or whether a primitive tongue were communicated to the first 
inhabitants of the globe by an all-powerful Being, who called them into existence, 
it is not our present business to enquire. The different thoughts of the mind are 
now, whatever may have been the cause, expressed by distinctive sounds of the 
human voice ; and these sounds are recalled to the memory, along with their asso¬ 
ciated thoughts, by means of the varied combinations of certain visible characters, 
each of which brings to our recollection merely an elementary sound. Every 
such combination is a word. To discover the thought that each of these words 
expresses, in the written language of this country, is the object of the present 
work. For this purpose, however, some mode of arrangement is requisite. Every 
arrangement must, in some degree, be founded on hypothesis:—but it should be 
kept in mind, that, whatever we may here adopt will be, solely with the view 
of facilitating our explanations ;—not to support any particular system or fanciful 
speculation. Whether the thread that shall connect the tale be real or ima¬ 
ginary, we are anxious that the features of the description shall be true to 
nature. 

The feelings of the mind are sufficiently similar, among the different indivi¬ 
duals of mankind, to constitute a general reciprocity of sentiment. With like 
organs of sensation, we acquire corresponding ideas; and we are capable of 
communicating these ideas, by means of the faculty of speech. The howl of 
the savage at the approach of danger, or his cry of joy at the sight of his prey,— 
reiterated or varied with the return or the change of objects,—was, probably, the 
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origin of the Language of the early ages of the human race. The subdivision of 
a sound, into the elements which we now denominate letters, would have been 
then unknown, and must have formed a second, but distant, epoch in the 
improvements of society. 

The names of objects, thus acquired and understood, would, with the accom¬ 
paniments of tone and gesture, be sufficient in ordinary cases to signify the desires 
or aversions of the speaker. His words would indeed be few, but they would he 
as numerous as his ideas, or the particulars of his knowledge, and it might not then 
have been necessary for him to speak, by the direction of others, of what he could 
not comprehend. Even in expressing the common occurrences of life, he must 
have found sufficient difficulty, without entering into the regions of imagination. 
The names, then, of those things with, which the senses are conversant would, 
seemingly, constitute the whole of the Vocabulary of the first age of the world ; 
and it will be seen, in the progress of this work, what are the number and nature 
of those classes of words which succeeding generations have added to the 
collection. 

Man feels himself as a Being distinct from the other parts of the Universe. 
The images of things flit before him like the reflexions of a mirror; and, by an 
inexplicable association, those images are retained, or recalled, by what we term 
Memory, long after the things themselves have, in our judgment, changed their 
form, or ceased to be. Man has, therefore, a World within himself, the coun¬ 
terpart of that which he conceives to exist around him; and, hence, he is 
sometimes denominated the MICROCOSM, a word derived from the Greek, 
signifying, a little world. 

The names of objects may be considered as conventional sounds, by which one 
Man endeavours to give information to another of the images that pass through 
his mind. Those things with which he is more immediately connected must occur 
more frequently than others. Pleasure and pain, apparently the result of the 
impressions of . outward objects, must lead him more generally to attend to the 
organs of his body, by which those impressions are received ; and, therefore, w r e 
shall not he accused of adopting an unnatural arrangement, if we begin our 
definitions with an account of the human race. 

The word MAN, with a slightly varied orthography, or pronunciation, is com¬ 
mon to all the Gothic dialects. It is the general name of the species, and, if 
unaccompanied with any mark of sexual distinction, and confined.to an individual, 
it signifies that which is held pre-eminent —the male —the same as in many other 
animals:—The Horse, for instance, is the name of the species, including both 
sexes; but the same word Horse signifies also the male, while another word, 
Mare, is appropriated to the female. In the Anglo-Saxon, or old English, WIFE 
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was the general denomination of the human female. It was applied even to a 
Maiden. WOMAN is now used (which was formerly Wifman) and the word 
Wife is confined, by modern usage, to denote a married Woman. The word 
Man has undergone an opposite change. It once signified a married Man, as it 
still does in Scotland, and in some of the dialects of Germany, where Man and 
Wife arc correlative. In modern English, however, it is solely applicable to the 
species in general, or to the male in particular. 

Every fundamental word may originate an extensive "number of compounds, 
Every object, or thing, may have various qualities, or modes of operation : Thus, 
from Man, we have Manful, Manfully, Manfulness, Manly or Manlike, 
Manliness, and Manhood. They express the various qualities of Man as he 
ought to be ; and they may be varied, or extended, at the pleasure of the writer. 
We have also its compounds with words in use, as well as with terminations : 
We have Maneater, Manhater, Mankind, (the Itind or race of man) Man- 
killer, or Manslayer, and Manslaughter. Manniken, the diminutive, is a 
little Man. The word Monkey is supposed to be from the same source ;—it is 
the name of an animal that, in some degree, resembles, but is less than Man. The 
verb to Man is used in a peculiar manner: a Ship of War is termed a Man of 
War, and to Man is to fill her with Men. To Unman is to deprive one of the 
properties of Man. Unmanly, or Unmanlike, is applied to designate conduct 
unworthy of a Man. Woman has the compounds Womanhood, or Womanhead, 
WoMANnATER, Womankind, Womanish, and Womanly. Shakespear uses the 
verb to Woman, in different senses, which are easily understood, in every case, 
from the other words with which the phrase is connected. 

Such were the variations of the primitive words of the English tongue, previous 
to the introduction of foreign compounds with which it is now inundated. It 
was a spoken, long before it was a written, language; and those, who first 
attempted to mark, by characters, its fleeting sounds, were previously initiated 
into the literature of Greece and Rome. It is hence that our language contains 
numerous compounds, of which the component words are unknown to the mere 
English scholar. They express nothing better than could have been done by the 
language of our earlier ancestors ; but here we find them,.and ive must write now, 
as those before us have written. There is this difference, however, between the 
compounds of words that are separately used, and those which belong to a 
stranger language, that, in the former, we may multiply the compounds at 
pleasure, while,'in the latter, we are limited to the usage of those who introduced 
them. What we here mention will become more obvious as we advance. 

MALE and FEMALE are never used but to indicate the gender. They are 
merely He and She ; and are applied to every animal as well as to Man. The 
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Latin Mas signifies Male. The French is Masle, where the s is silent. Our 
possessive. Masculine (Latin MascuUnus ) is of the Male hind, in opposition to 
Feminine. Masculinely and Masculineness are in the Dictionaries, but have 
seldom been used. The verb, to Emasculate, is to deprive of any property peculiar 
to the Male ; and hence Emasculation is the production of Effeminacy of mind, 
as well as the action of castration. Effeminacy is the once Masculine reduced 
to Womanhood. To Effeminate is to render feminine or womanish ; and 
Effeminately is in a womanish manner. These are never applied except to. the 
mind. Effemination for Effeminacy is obsolete. 

Among the Romans, HOMO was equivalent to our word Man, in its general 
sense, including both sexes. It was likewise occasionally applied to the male sex 
YIR is englished by the word Man, but it was limited to the Male of the species, 
and was, like their Mas and our Male, also applicable to animals. We have 
compounds from both these Latin words (Homo and Vir) expressing the 
same ideas that we might otherwise denote by combinations of the word Man; 
but limited, as foreign compounds always are, to a partial application :—Thus, 
Homicide, from ccedere, to kill, is a Mankiller, as also the name of the action. 
Manslaughter. Homicidal is the adjective. Human, is belonging to Man in 
general. Humane, the same word, varied in the orthography of modern 
times, is the being possessed of the feelings of commiseration, which are 
supposed to be peculiar to Man. Inhuman is its opposite, and differs from 
Brutal in this only, that the cruelty of the disposition, or conduct, expressed 
by the word, is conceived to be' inherent in the form of Man. When we 
apply the latter term we, in imagination, transform the Man into a Brute.— 
Humanity is the general state of man compared with other Beings. It is also 
the state of being humane. Humanity is, therefore, used as an abstract term 
for both the adjectives. It is equivalent to human-ness as well as humane¬ 
ness. Inhumanity is limited to the state of being Inhuman. Superhuman 
is simply above human. To Humanize is to render humane. Humanly, 
Humanely, and Inhumanly, are the adverbs. The Humankind is opposed to 
other races of Beings. 

In ancient times the greater part of men were servants, or slaves, and our 
older writers have Man in this sense. It is still so used in the army, for we 
speak of a General and his Men. The word, however, is not here different from 
its ordinary acceptation : it is only uttered from the lips of the powerful, who, in 
saying ‘ our Men’, reckon their vassals as property. During the feudal system, 
which still exists under legal forms, the petty landholder was considered as the 
vassal, or servant, of his Lord ; and, for certain services, he held his lands as a 
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feu or fee. This inferiority he was, from time to time, called upon to acknow¬ 
ledge in various manners;—by attending at his levee, or bowing at his throne. 
This acknowledgment of servility was termed doing Homage, that is, acting as the 
Man or servant of his Lord. This, like most of our words of ancient law, has 
probably come to us through the medium of the French hommage, but both have 
their source in the Latin. On the same principle the word BARON, which 
originally signified Man in general, became particularly applicable to the vassals 
or feudatories, of superior Lords and Princes, each of which had his Barons , or 
Tenants in fee, —his-il/eM bound to assist him in war. It was hence that, in 
former times, the word assumed the various meanings of a valiant Man,—a 
Soldier, — a Vassal,—a Dependant, 8?c. Its earliest acceptation was equivalent 
to the Latin Vir ; for Baron et femme, in old French, signified Husband and 
ivife. It is now an hereditary title of honour, granted by the Crown in reward 
of services. The Lady is a Baroness, the Estate is a Barony. Baronial is the 
adjective; and Baronage is the state or dignity. It ranks immediately below 
that of Viscount and above a Baronet which is its diminutive. But we have 
not room here to enter into all those distinctions of ranks. Heraldry is a science, 
and requires its own Dictionary. The judges of the Exchequer are likewise 
called Barons, as are also the Representatives of the Cinque Ports. A Baron¬ 
etcy is the dignity of a Baronet. 

From Vir we have Virago, a Woman whose actions are rudely masculine. We 
have also Virile, Manly, and Virility, Manhood, in opposition to Womanhood 
and Childhood. But there are many other words which, though not immediately, 
are probably derived from the same source: Whether the Latin Vis (with its 
plural Vires), strength or power, originated the word Vir, expressing the Male 
of animals ; or, that the word, expressive of power, was derived from the superior 
strength of the masculine gender, we can hardly determine. They are doubtless, 
however, intimately connected. The Latin Virtus (our VIRTUE) signifies 
Manhood. It also denotes what is' valuable in every thing to which it can be 
applied. The highest qualities of Man, among the Romans, were courage and 
strength; and to these the word Virtus more immediately referred. Modern 
times have attended to other Virtues. We now speak of the Virtues of Modera¬ 
tion,—of Candour,—of Benevolence, 8cc .; and, in general, of every kind that 
renders Man valuable to Man. When we mention the word in general, we 
apply it to that virtue which we judge to be the greatest in the Being to whom 
it belongs. When we hear of a Virtuous Man, we now think of one who benefits 
his species by the softer acts of kindness, while, in the heroic ages, when the- 
happiness of a people depended on the prowess of an individual, the palm of 
Virtue was destined to the Conqueror of nations. Chastity and an attention to 
the decorums of domestic life are, now, the marked Virtues of Women. They 
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were of a sterner kind that constituted the praise of the Roman Matrons. These 
distinctions, however, are merely those of time and circumstance,—of age or of 
clime. The true definition of Virtue is unalterable. It is that power, the exertion 
of which is useful to others, whatever it may be. In this sense we apply it to 
what are termed inanimate things. We speak of the Virtue of a Plant, or of a 
Medicine, meaning its useful power or efficacy. But neither, in this case, 
nor in that of Animals, do we use the term Virtuous, as a quality of mental 
merit: in this view the adjective is applied solely to the benevolent intention, 
and consequent action, of the human mind. Merit is allowed only in our own 
species. In every thing else Virtue is power. Virtuality (with its adjective 
and adverb. Virtual and Virtually) expresses inherent power,—an energy 
capable of being exerted. In old authors, whether French or English, the spelling 
is Vertue, and the word is often used, literally, for bodily strength. Virtuously 
is the adverb, and Virtuousness is in the Dictionaries. 

VIRTU, among the Italians, signifies Knowledge as well as Virtue, and is 
applied by them, as a general name, to the Sciences as more noble than the Arts. 
The Professors of these Sciences are termed Virtuosi ; Virtuoso is the singular. 
We have adopted these terms; but we have confined the application to those 
Sciences in which the Italians more peculiarly excel:—Such as Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, and the study and collection of Antiques, or other curiosities. A man 
of Virtu, adverting to the Sciences to which the word is referred, does not differ 
from a man of abilities. 

Inherent power may operate to the hurt as well as to the happiness of others. 
This kind of Virtue the Latins expressed by the word VIRUS, which they 
applied to any matter (particularly of a fluid kind) existing in a plant or 
animal, that was hurtful or poisonous to the human frame. We have adopted this 
word, in the same sense, as well .as its compounds. Virulent, Virulently, 
and Virulence; which are also used, figuratively, for a state of mind impreg¬ 
nated with those irritable passions that are productive of mischief. 

ANTIIROPOS, the'Greek word for Man in general, furnishes us with a few 
compounds. Combined with Phago, I eat, we have Anthropophagi, Man 
eaters ; and with Morphos, form or appearance, we have Anthropomorphites, a 
name given to those w ho suppose the Deity to have the form of a Man. From 
Miseo, I hate, and Phileo, Hove, we have Misanthropy and Philanthropy,— 
names for the feelings of hatred and of love to mankind; while Misanthrope and 
Philanthropist designate the persons that may respectively possess those 
feelings. Misanthropic and Philanthropic are thft adjectives. Misanthropy 
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is general,—a hatred of all mankind; but such a state of mind seldom, if ever, 
exists. What has been mistaken as such is a hatred of society; for which we 
want a specific name, but which may exist along with a love for individuals. 

We take it for granted that Monkey is a diminutive of Man. ’There are three 
marked divisions of this tribe of animals, with names that are probably from 
a similar origin. The Saxon Apa was equivalent to our APE, and seems to be 
merely a varied pronunciation' of the Gothic Aba, a Man. BABOON is the 
augmentative of Babe, as if we were to say, a large child. These different species 
are commonly distinguished by their size. Baboons being, generally, the largest, 
and Monkies the smallest. They are more accurately known from the Apes 
having no tails,—the Baboons having short ones, and the Monkies long. Their 
moral qualities too are understood to differ ; and we have some derivatives 
formed upon this hypothesis : To Ape, is to imitate; an Ape is, metaphorically, 
a clumsy imitator, and' Apishness is mimicry. Apish and Apishly are the 
adjective and adverb. An impertinent coxcomb is, reproachfully, termed a 
Jackanapes, which, however, would not well apply to a man of large size.— 
Monkey is used, occasionally, without reference to the animal. In that case, like 
all other diminutives, it expresses either contempt, or endearment> as the speaker 
feels. It is supposed to be more tricky and wanton than the Ape. A foolish 
fellow, whose manners are similar to those of an overgrown child, is sometimes 
termed a. Baboon. Writers have occasionally confounded the distinctions here 
given, as well as the names of the animals themselves; but, were we to follow the 
mistakes of every author as laws of language, our definitions, by denoting every 
thing, would cease to have a meaning. 

To imagine a resemblance between one object and another, and to give the 
name of the’parts of the former to the supposed similar parts in the latter, is 
termed metaphorical language, and it has served materially to abridge the number 
of the words of every tongue. It is easier to trace resemblances than distinctions. 
Wit is rapid and Judgment slow. Childhood, whether in individuals or in 
nations, perceives, in every new object, something that reminds it of what it has 
formerly seen; and hence the uninterruptedly figurative structure of every 
language: which strikes us with astonishment in the speech of those who people 
the remoter regions of the Earth, but which.we overlook in the Vocabularies of 
Europe. We talk, for instance, of the head and body of a stream, or of an arm 
of the sea, as if there were any similarity between these objects and the human 
frame. 

But the language of figure, ov metaphor, is not confined to the comparison of 
permanent objects : It is 1 applied to actions, which are fleeting, and even to 
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thoughts, which are never cognizable by the senses :—“ The Billows rear their 
snowy crests, and the Rays of Reason illuminate the mind.” All is illusion. 
The lettered page is a mimic scene. It is not merely a painting for the eye.— 
We feel the smooth, or rugged, forms again in our grasp ; and we hear anew the 
whisperings of the zephyrs, or the howlings of the storm. 

It was the principle here stated that led the nations of the North to apply the 
word Man to the shining Empress of the night. It now is, but was not originally, 
varied in its orthography. The word is substantially the same in the Gothic, 
Icelandic, Saxon, Danish, and German, and indeed, in all the Teutonic tongues. 
We trace it even in the tales that amused our childhood, and now when we have 
left the nursery, the Man in the Moon appears again in the page. In those Gothic 
languages which still retain the distinctions of gender the Moon is masculine ; 
and, in the Mythology of Scandinavia, he was the Husband of Tuisca, or the Sun, 
which, in those languages, is feminine. MOON, therefore, is Man, but it is the 
Man of the Heavens. The compounds Moonbeam, Moonlight, Moonless, and 
Moonshine, are obvious. Mooneyed is unable to bear a strong light. Milton 
uses mooned for horned, the appearance of the new moon. 

The Greek mene, the Moon, has a kindred appearance, and, indeed, a great 
many words in that language are similar to the Gothic; but the Latin LUNA 
is derived from a different view of the Moon in the heavens. It is her shape a few 
days after New Moon, and probably from their verb lunare, to bend. In this state 
she is said to be horned. The appearance has also been termed a Crescent, from 
Crescere, to glow, because it increases until Full Moon. The Crescent is the 
symbol of Mahometanism, as the Cross is of Christianity. Lunar or Lunary is 
belonging to the Moon, and Sublunary is applied to all things under the Moon, 
or in this World, (which, like her changing phases, perpetually grow and decay,) 
in opposition to Celestial, or heavenly,—the sphere of the fixed stars which never 
change. Sublunary and Celestial are thus, metaphorically, received into the 
language of Religion. 

Classic Mythology has made the Moon a female. She is Diana, a huntress, 
with her Bow, or Crescent,—the Sister of Apollo, the Sun. From hence many 
poetical comparisons, as well as puerile conceits, have been formed; and the 
continual change of her appearance has been compared with the supposed fickle¬ 
ness, or inconstancy, of Woman. Though we have retained the northern name 
of this luminary, we consider her, poetically, as a female, and we apply to her all 
the classical allusions ; because we have long laid aside the Northern Mythology, 
and taken, as our patterns, the Poets of Greece and Rome. 

Among all Nations, the Revolution of the Moon has been applied as a measure 
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of duration. From her first appearance, or from new Moon to new Moon 
again, is a Month. By scientific men, it has been termed a Lunation ; and the 
epoch of New Moon is not calculated, as formerly, from the night of her appear¬ 
ance, but from the moment that she begins anew to reflect the rays of the Sun, 
from her Crescent, upon the Earth, though her light is not then visible. The 
Months of our year are not divided into regular Lunations ; but this will come 
to be explained when we treat of the division of time. Monthly is both the 
adjeetive and the adverb. 

Various rites and observances have, in most Religions, been regulated by the 
periods of the Moon. A Table, specifying the days on which such rites, &c. 
were to be held, and particularly the times of New and Full Moon throughout 
the ensuing year, has been called an Almanac, or Almanack. These prophetic 
diaries are also termed Calendars, or Kalendars. The Roman denomination 
was Calendarium ; from the Greek Kaleo, I.call, or proclaim; because the first 
appearance of New Moon was celebrated by the priests with a sacrifice, and 
notified to the people by proclamation. Other regular lists of persons, or things, 
have also been termed Kalendars. In annual Calendars it is sometimes necessary 
to insert (or to intercalate) one or more days beyond the usual number, to 
make up for the deficiency of preceding years ; because a year is not an exact 
number of days. The addition of a day to February, every fourth or leap year, 
is an instance. This is termed an Intercalation, and the days so inserted are 
said to be Intercalary. 

The changes, or revolutions, of the Moon have always been observed to coincide, 
in a marked manner, with certain changes that take plaee upon the Earth ; and 
philosophers have long endeavoured to discover,—what, perhaps, can in no case 
be discovered,—the connecting causes of the phenomena. The tides of the Oeean 
regularly follow the changes of the Moon, and are, therefore, said to be under 
lunary influence. This constant conjunction formerly gave rise to the belief in 
many other correspondencies between the Moon and the Earth, which modern 
Philosophy, with all her scepticism of investigation, has been, in many cases, 
obliged to allow, while others have been discarded as imaginary. In the latter 
division may be ranked many of the ancient medicinal preparations and the 
dreams of Alchemy. We now no longer gather our herbs at certain phases of 
the Moon, nor measure, by her motions, the time requisite for chemical combina¬ 
tions. The word Menstruum, for instance, is from this source. It signifies the 
liquor in which any thing is dissolved. The philosophical Month, among the 
Alchemists, was forty days; and it was supposed that this time of maceration 
was necessary to extract the virtues of the substance. 

That there is some inscrutable connexion between certain changes in the 
human body and the periods of the Moon, has always been, and still is, a subject 
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of belief. It appears in the Monthly flux of females which is, therefore, termed 
the Menses or the Menstrual evacuation. Menstruous is in the Dictionaries. 
In many cases of Insanity, too, the paroxisms of the disease are, it is said, 
connected with lunar variations, and are particularly strong at the Full and 
Change. A state of mind so affected is termed Lunacy, and the person is a 
Lunatic, a Maniac, Maniacal, or Moonstruck, which are all words of similar 
import. 

From the natural division of mankind into Male and Female, we may trace 
the source of the several relations of social life. Man and Woman, necessary to 
the happiness of one another, unite together, with a community of property and 
of interests. They cohabit under the same roof, and their connexion is continued, 
under certain regulations, varied with the state of society and the government 
under which they live. This union, if agreeable to these rules of society, is 
termed a MARRIAGE ;—a word from the French Mari, a husband. Marriage 
is the act of marrying. The state has been denominated MATRIMONY, from 
the Latin Mater a Mother. It is, therefore, the state, or situation, of legally 
becoming a Mother. Matrimonial is the adjective. Marriageable is being of the 
age and in the situation in which the laws allow of Marriage. To marry, may be 
said either of the Husband, or Wife, with regard to each other, or of the Priest 
or Magistrate who performs the ceremony. The Man married the Woman—the 
Priest married them. Unmarried is merely not married. Marital, belonging 
to a husband, is French rather than English. To remarry is to marry a second 
time. When families which have been previously preserved separate, become 
connected by the marriage of some of their branches, they are said to inter¬ 
marry. They are united by this Intermarriage. 

Our word HUSBAND alludes to the power, or government, of the Married 
Man. He is the Hus-hand, —the hand or bond of the House. To Husband is 
to manage with care,—so as nothing shall be lost. It is also to provide with a 
Husband. Husbandry is the practice of Agriculture. Husbandman is a name 
for a Cultivator of Land. Husbandless is not having a Husband. Huswife, 
or rather Housewife, is the female manager of a House, but not necessarily a 
Wife. To huswife is to regulate family affairs, but is obsolete : Huswifery, or 
Housewifery, is the science, or art. Hussy is the diminutive of Huswife, and 
used contemptuously for an impertinent young Woman. 

The Latin Spondere, to promise willingly, was understood as a solemn 
engagement He who undertakes to be security for another’s performing 
certain things, is a SPGNSOR. It is particularly applied to a Godfather, in 
baptism. The Contract of Marriage, or the previous betrothing of the parties, 
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was called Sponsalia, by the Romans, which originates our word Espousals. To 
espouse is to betrothe, or to marry. It is also to engage, willingly, in any cause 
or party. A Spouse is a Man or Woman, either betrothed, (that is engaged to 
marry) or married. It is a Bride or a Bridegroom,—a Wife or a Husband, 
Spousal is the adjective, and Spousage the act of betrothing. Spouseless is 
unmarried. These words are only occasionally used. They always refer to 
the solemnity of the contract. 

Bargains, or covenants, were formerly made by mutual pledges or deposits, 
which were forfeited by the party not performing his engagement Hence our 
phrase of redeeming a pledge, that is, taking it back by paying the price for 
which it was pawned. The married or espoused parties mutually plighted their 
troth. Despondere, among the Romans, was to make an engagement, or promise, 
of any kind,—to pledge property to another. It was, metaphorically, applied to 
the mind, and despondere animum was literally to resign the inind ; or, as we say 
in English, to lose one's spirit. This figurative meaning has been transferred into 
modern English. To despond is to lose hope, and Despondency, when complete, 
is Despair. It differs from the latter only in this, that Despair has no degrees 
of greater or less. Despondent and despondently are also in use. 

The Sponsor, or person who engages for the performance of any act, is said 
to be responsible ; that is, he is bound in Law, or Honour, to redeem his pledge. 
The word is also used to denote that he is able to do so. He must answer when 
called upon. He must make a Response, or Answer. The words are now applied, 
generally, and Responsive signifies answering to any call whatever. It may be 
the Responses of the people in the church service, or the mimic resounding of an 
Echo. To respond is to answer, and Responsibleness has been used for the 
state of being bound, as well as being able to relieve the obligation. Responsi¬ 
bility does not differ from Responsibleness. When two or more things 
mutually answer or suit or fit one another, they are said to correspond : Thus 
the lock corresponds with the key, and the key with the lock. The two things 
are correspondent. There is a correspondence or correspondency between 
them. In actions, too, a prudent man will regulate his expenditure so as it may 
correspond with his income. The words are also applicable to the intercourse of 
persons, and have different epithets according to the nature of that intercourse. 
When carried on by letters, for instance, it is an epistolary correspondence ; 
and each is termed the correspondent of the other. Corresponsive and 
correspondently are in use. 

The Saxon WED, or Wad, the origin of our word to wed, or marry, signified a 
pledge, in the same manner as the Latin sponsio. It was the sign and penalty of any 
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Covenant, or Agreement. The word was taken also, metaphorically, for the 
covenant itself; and it is easy to conceive how it should come to signify, more 
peculiarly, that covenant which, of all others, is most interesting to societv.— 
W edlock is the state of being engaged in the marriage-tie ov band, as specified 
by the word lock. A Wedding is a Marriage, and particularly alludes to the 
nuptial ceremony. The compounds Wedding-garments, Wedding-feast, &c. 
require no definition. The Wedding-ring is the usual pledge of Marriage. To 
wed is also used metaphorically. We say that a bad man is wedded to his vices. 
Unwed, or unwedded, is unmarried. It is obsolete because it is useless.—We 
have before observed that, of those words which originate from roots known in 
the language, we may make any compounds which we choose ; but if we would 
write well, we should form no new word, the meaning of which can be sufficiently 
expressed by a word already formed. We, therefore, say a married, not a wedded 
man; Matrimony and not Weddinghead, See. It is solely to warn our readers 
against such unnecessary formations that we insert the adjectives, adverbs, and 
other known derivatives of a parent word; for their explanations are, in most 
cases, sufficiently obvious. 

In our ancient customs, GAGE signifies a wad,pledge, or paten, given, by way 
of security, for the performance of what was termed an Engagement. To en¬ 
gage is to covenant, of which the gage was the surety. Gage was also a challenge 
to combat, in which sense it was a pledge, such as a glove or gantlet, which the 
accuser, or challenger, threw on the ground, and the other took up as accepting 
the challenge. These pledges were held by the seconds, or friends of the parties, 
and he who was overcome was bound to pay the mulct, or penalty, agreed on. 
The word wage had a similar meaning. It is the usual change of g into w. To 
wage is the verb, as to tvage war, which is now used without adverting to the 
ancient pledge, gage or wage of the combatants. The wage was the reward for 
which they fought. Its plural, wages, is the payment for stipulated services, 
according to the time during which the servant is engaged, or during his 
engagement. A wager is a pledge to be paid by the loser, when two persons 
bet or speculate, on the chances of a future event’s happening or not happening. 
To lay a wager is to engage to pay or to deposit such a Bet. From this origin, 
it is obvious why, not only an ordinary contract, or promise, but, a battle is termed 
an Engagement. To engage a Servant is to hire him ;—to engage an Enemy 
is to fight him. To re-engage is to make a re-engagement or second engage¬ 
ment, whether warlike or civil. To pre-engage, and pre-engagement, denote 
that a required covenant cannot be made on account of a previous one. To 
disengage is to free from an engagement, bond, or other tie, to which a person, 
or thing, is subjected. Unengaged is merely not engaged ; but disengaged adds 
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to the idea that the object was once under an engagement. Disengagement, and 
disengagedness, when used, express the act and the state of being freed from a 
former promise or obligation. "When land is pledged to a creditor, for payment 
of a debt, it is said to be mortgaged, or pledged dead (fr. mort ,) for that purpose. 
To mortgage is to do the act, —mortgage is the pledge, or the action; mort¬ 
gager is he who mortgages, and mortgagee is the person in whose favour the 
Mortgage is made. 

The Greek Gamos is Marriage. It is from thence that we have Bigamy, 
which is the state of being twice married ; whether it be a man’s having two wives, 
or a wife’s having two husbands. In the early ages of the Christian Church, 
Bigamy, as far as related to the clergy, was strictly interpreted. They were 
prohibited from a second Marriage, even after the death of the wife. Bigamy is 
a felony by the laws of this country, but the term is limited to the having two 
wives, or two husbands, at the same time. Such a person is a Bigamist.— 
Polygamy is having many wives, or many husbands ; and he, or she, is a Poly¬ 
gamist. Bigamist and Polygamist are also used to denominate persons who 
advocate the propriety of such practices. He who objects to all second Mar¬ 
riages is a Monogamist. He contends for the doctrine of Monogamy, —of a 
single Marriage. 

The Latin Nubere, to Marry, is the origin of several English words. Nuptial 
is belonging to a Marriage. The Nuptials are the marriage-ceremonies. The 
adjective Connurial is applicable to whatever belongs equally to husband and 
wife, and in this it differs both from nuptial and from matrimonial; the former 
of which refers to the celebration of the marriage, and the other to the married 
state as connected with a family. Conjugal, from the Latin Conjugalis, is joined 
or yoked together ; and might be applied to any objects so united. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is seldom, if ever, used except in relation to Marriage ; and is, therefore, 
in its usage, though not in its etymology, a synonyme of Connubial. 

BRIDE and Bridegroom are from the Saxon brid and bridguma. They were 
a betrothed pair,—the sponsa and sponsus of the Romans. Guma, in Saxon, w as 
Man; and Brid-guma was the Man or Husband of the Bride. We mentioned 
formerly, that Man, in a secondary sense, sometimes meant a Servant. Groom 
may be derived from Guma ; for there are many similar instances of the r’s being 
sometimes pronounced and at other times quiescent. In the present pronuncia¬ 
tion of the metropolis, it is seldom heard. Our older writers have Groom, for a 
Man-servant in general, such as. Groom of the Bed-chamber, Groom of the 
Kitchen, See. The word is now applied solely to the stable,—to one who takes 
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care of the horses. Bridal is the nuptial festival. The Bridesmaids and 
Bridesmen are the attendants oh the Bride and Bridegroom. The Bridesmen, 
in Scotland, are termed lackeys. Bridebed and Bridecake are obvious. The 
Bridestake is supposed to have been similar to the maypole, a pole round which 
was held the rustic dance. 

The denominations Bride and Bridegroom, exist from the period of betroth- 
ment (which, in this country, is the publication of the bans,) until the conclusion 
of the marriage-ceremonies and feasts. They then become Wife and Husband. 
Among the Romans, the espoused remained a bride (sponsa) till she entered 
the husband s house, from which time she commenced a Wife, (UXOR.) From 
this word we have Uxoriousness, which signifies an overfondness for one’s wife. 
Uxorious and Uxoriously are the adjective and adverb. We have no kindred 
verb, for fondness cannot arise from compulsion. A Husband may be cajoled 
by his Wife into a ridiculous Uxoriousness :—When he is frightened into an 
unreasonable submission he is said to be Henpecked ; a word which is from a 
well-known origin. 

Religionists have adopted the words Marriage, Espousals, fyc. to denote the 
connexion between a clergyman and the particular church in which he is ordained 
to officiate. He is said to be married to the church, that is, joined to it by a 
sacred bond. The metaphors, on these subjects, vary among the several sectaries. 
With some, Christ is termed a Bridegroom, and the Church his Bride, with many 

similar allusions which we cannot here explain. 

• *» 

In the Grecian Mythology, Marriage was personified under the name of 
HYMEN. This Deity with his chaplet of roses and his yellow robe,—with 
a torch in his right hand and a flame-coloured veil in his left,—presided over the 
nuptial ceremonies. He still exists among the poets, and what belongs to him is 
called Hymeneal or IIymenean. This word is sometimes used as a substantive, 
in which case it denotes the marriage-song of the ancients, which (from the Greek 
preposition epi and thalamos, a bride-chamber,) is more generally termed the 
EPITHALAMIUM. 

Marriage, and the similar words which we have mentioned, being appropriated 
to the legal union of the sexes, what is illegitimate is expressed by other 
names:— 

The Latins had Cabare, to lie down, as in a bed, and Concubare, to lie together. 
From hence we have a CONCUBINE, a woman who cohabits, or lives, with a 
man, without the ceremony or the advantages of Marriage. The name is never 
given to a casual connexion, but to one which is, in a certain degree, permanent. 
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The situation is termed the state of Concubinage. Among some nations it has 
been, and still is, legal: such females, however, being deprived, for themselves 
and children, of many advantages which are the right of Wives. This is the 
case in Turkey; and, to a certain degree, we believe, in some parts of Germany. 
Among ourselves, too, the Laws against Concubines have relaxed in their rigour. 
Such women are maintained by many with impunity, and have acquired the softer 
appellation of Kept-mistresses. Even this term is beginning to be accounted 
harsh, and the words chere amie ,—the French for a female friend, (first printed 
in Italics, as usual in adopted phrases)—occasionally appears in the Roman 
Character, and is almost English. 

However lax the manners have become in this respect, the older terms still 
remain in the language of the Law and of the Church. The connexion between 
a Mam and a Woman, when they are unmarried, is termed Fornication, from the 
Latin Fornix, a Yault; because the Fornices, or Vaults (Cellars) of Rome were 
places of resort for prostitutes. The Man is termed a Fornicator, and the 
Woman a Fornicatrix. If either party, or both, be married to another Man 
or Woman, it is ADULTERY. Adulterer and Adulteress are the persons, 
and Adulterous is the adjective. The Latin Adulterare was used, generally, 
like our verb to Adulterate, to express the mixing up with ingredients of a 
different kind, or not proper to the purpose. The act is Adulteration, and 
Unadulterated is uncontaminated, pure, or unmixed with extraneous substances. 
To Adulterate is not now applied to persons, and to Adulter is obsolete. 
The modern phrase is, to commit Adultery, and its meaning is confined to sexual 
intercourse. Adulterateness is in the Dictionaries, as also Adulterine for a 
Child born in Adultery; but the latter is merely a law term ; the issue, whether 
from Fornication or Adultery, being usually denominated BASTARDS, that is. 
Base-born. Bastardy is the state, and to Bastard, or.rather to Bastardize, 
is to bring legal proof of Bastardy, that is, of a person’s being a Bastard.— 
Different nation have different laws on this subject In England all who are 
not born in wedlock are Bastards. In Scotland they are legitimized by the 
subsequent marriage of the parents, and put in possession of those rights of 
inheritance, &c. from which they were excluded by the circumstances of their 
birth. 

It would, here, be out of place to enter into all the various metaphorical allu¬ 
sions which are applied to the deviation from personal chastity. Most of these 
will be better explained under other heads; and we shall, therefore, at present- 
notice only such words as belong exclusively to the subject:— 

The French Tromper, to deceive, is, doubtless, the origin of the word 
STRUMPET,—a woman who deceives, in the case of contineucy,—who wishes 
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to be thought chaste when she is not so. From the same source we have 
Trumpery, for things that are of little value, but which are Trumped up, or 
fabricated so as to seem better than they are. Meretrix, among the Romans, 
signified a woman whose favours might be purchased with money: From this 
source we have Meretricious, Meretriciously, and Meretriciousness, which 
always preserve the idea of their origin. They are etymologically synonymous 
with Whorish, Whomsiil'y, and Wiiorishness, or Whoredom, but are less 
vulgar, and preserve the allusion less coarsely, merely, perhaps, because not so 
generally understood. WHORE and its diminutive HARLOT present exactly 
the same idea: The Saxon hure being simply a varied spelling of HIRE.— 
Harlotry is the profession, or practice, of a Harlot, who, in the time of 
Shakspeare, was a Hireling for any purpose, whether male or female. He who 
connects himself with such women is a Whoremonger, or Whoremaster, —to 
Whore is the verb. MONGER is an old word for a dealer or buyer and seller 
of goods ; for we have Cheesemonger, Ironmonger, Mealmonger, &c. denoting 
a merchant, or dealer, in those articles. Whoreson (Whore’s son) is also a 
masculine adjective of reproach ; but almost all these terms are discarded from 
the vocabulary of polished life, and remain only with the vulgar. The illicit 
connexion between unmarried persons cannot now, with decency, be termed 
Fornication. In the politer phraseology, the Seducer of Innocence is a Gallant, 
or a gay deceiver; the Girl has made a faux pasi (French for a false step,) or 
has been unfortunate ; and the Gentleman (observe the distinction !) has had an 
Amour. Adultery is criminal conversation, or, contractedly, an affair of Crim. 
Con. A Whore is ayh/rCYPRiAN^Cyprus was the favourite island of Venus,) 
or a Girl of the Town, or, a Woman of easy virtue; and a Bastard is a natural, 
or illegitimate. Child. Our forefathers were, in general, strangers to these 
refinements of expression ; and it may be doubted whether the modern language 
has been of advantage to sexual morality. If, however, these softened epithets 
shall have tended to smooth the pharisaical brow, and to soften that rigour which 
would rudely trample upon the female who is already too wretched, something 
has been gained on the side of humanity. 

Surveying the human race as its generations appear, successively, on the stage 
of Life, Man and Woman are seen from other points of view and have other 
names. Relatively to Children, they are termed FATHER and MOTHER ; 
words which have nearly the same sound in a great number of languages, and 
which have, hence, been supposed to originate in the early attempts at articulation 
in the Child. It is true that, in most of the countries of Europe, the first 
syllables which Children pronounce are ah, pap, am, ma ; whence are formed the 
words papa, baba,mama, fyc. and whence it has been concluded that the first 
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consonants which an infant articulates are the labials, B. F. M. P. Unfortunately 
for this hypothesis, there are nations which altogether want these letters. Inves¬ 
tigations on such subjects appear to us to be often more fanciful than useful; 
and, when analogies are traced from the sounds of syllables, without attending, 
at the same time, to the metaphors which similar states of society naturally 
suggest to the mind;—when the play of letters is followed through all their 
combinations,—Etymology ceases to be a science and degenerates into a 
pastime for children. Compounds from foreign languages require to be 
translated, and words which are now purely metaphorical must, if it can be done, 
be referred to the natural objects from ivhich they are derived, otherwise a 
Dictionary would be worthless ; but, whenever an English word is obviously ex¬ 
pressive of some one object, action, or relation, cognizable by the senses, its 
Etymology becomes of no value, because we should be no wiser though we knew 
its synonyme in the tongues of a hundred nations. This is the case with the 
words of which we now speak : Father and Mother are the Man and Woman 
who produce a CHILD. Fatherly is, in the manner of, or having the qualities 
of a Father ; and Fatherless is without a Father. Motherly and Motherless 
are corresponding words relating to a Mother. Fatherliness and Motherli- 
ness express the assemblage of the qualities belonging to the states of Fatherhood 
and Motherhood, which latter words are now more usually denominated 
Paternity and Maternity. To Father is to acknowledge a child, or to adopt 
one: and to Father upon, is to assert that a child (or, metaphorically, in both 
cases, any act or thing) is the production of such a one, as its Father. Our 
Forefathers (or sometimes simply our Fathers) are our direct ancestors,— 
those from whom we have sprung, whether immediately, or through the medium 
of intervening generations. A direct ancestor, however distant, is called the 
Father or Mother of the race. Adam and Eve were the Father and Mother of 
mankind, and Abraham was the Father of the faithful. The founder of a sect, 
or party, is also denominated its Father ; and the theological writers of the first 
six centuries are termed the Fathers of the Christian Church. 

Father, by an easy transition, is applicable to a person who is venerable on 
account of his age, station, and virtues. My Father, is said to a respectable 
old man, who may denominate his younger auditors my Children. Hence the 
Avord has been associated with the ministers of religion, particularly by the 
Romish Church, in which the superiors of monasteries and of nunneries are, 
respectively. Fathers and Mothers, while the Monks are Brothers, and the 
Nuns Sisters. The Bishops of the Church of England are styled Right 
Reverend Fathers in God. 

The Father and Mother are, jointly, termed the PARENTS of the Child or 
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Children (from the Latin Par ire, to bring forth young) and the singular, Parent, 
applies to either. Parental is the adjective, and Parentage is the sfate or 
situation of the Parents, as it affects the character of their offspring. We say of 
a person that his Parentage is noble or vulgar,—honourable or dishonourable,— 
according as we would apply these epithets to his Parents. 

ABBA, in the Syriac and Chaldee languages, literally signifies a Father, and, 
figuratively, a superior, respected as a Father, on account of age, dignity, or 
affection. It is more particularly used, in the Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic 
Churches, as a title which the people give to their Bishops.- The Bishops them¬ 
selves bestow the title Abba more eminently on the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
which occasioned the people to give him that of Baba or Papa, that is. Grand¬ 
father, the Father of the Fathers ;—a title which he bore before it was bestowed 
on the Bishops of Rome, for the name of POPE was not exclusively appropriated 
by them until the close of the eleventh century. It is now conjoined with supreme 
authority, the Pope being the head of the Roman Church ; so much so, that the 
Catholic Religion is termed Popery, and has its adjective and adverb Popish and 
Popishly. A member of that Church is called a Papist. Popery and Popisn 
were formerly termed Papistry and Papistical. Papal is belonging to the 
Pope. Popedom or Papacy is the Papal dignity. PAPA and MAMMA 
signify Father and Mother, in the language of the nursery,—a language which is 
often ridiculously prolonged to a later period of life. 

An Abbot is the Superior, or Spiritual Father, of a Monastery of Monks, as 
Abbess is the Superior of a Convent of Nuns. Those Convents which were 
under the direction of an Abbot, or of an Abbess, were called Abbeys. Other 
Convents (of which the Superiors were Priors or Prioresses) were termed 
Priories. Priories w'ere generally small dependencies on large Abbeys, and 
their superiors were under the direction of the Abbots or Abbesses. When 
freed from this domination, which was sometimes the case, a Priory differed from 
an Abbey only in name. The Abbey was the Buildings of the Convent; while 
the Dominion, Power and Revenues were termed the Abbacy. With regard to 
Britain, these establishments exist only in its history. 

The Greek and Latin PATER is equivalent to our word Father, of which it 
is merely a harder pronunciation. Paternal is an adjective from this source as 
well as Paternity, already explained. Paternal differs from Fatherly. It 
denotes what belongs to a Father. We can say a Paternal, but not a Fatherly, 
inheritance. Such an inheritance is termed the Patrimony of the Child, and has 
the adjective Patrimonial. With the termination arch, Pater is formed into 
Patriarch, one who is the chief of a family or tribe, because he is their Father. 
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The Paternal government is generally referred to the early ages, when Men, 
according to history, lived long enough to see a numerous race of descendants: 
Thus Abraham is termed a Patriarch, and his government Patriarchal. In 
the Romish and Greek Churches, the chief Bishops, who exercise authority over 
whole provinces or districts, are called Patriarchs. Thus the Pope of Rome, and 
the Bishops of Antioch, Alexandria, &c. are Patriarchs. Patriarchate, 
Patriarchship, and Patriarchy, have been severally used to denote the 
jurisdiction of a Patriarch. 

With Coedere, to kill, the Latins formed the compound Parricida, from whence 
our Parricide, the Murder, or the Murderer, of a Parent. It is said to have 
originally been Patricida, the murder of a Father, but it now applies to either 
Father or Mother, and is even extended, figuratively, to the killing of any one to 
whom the murderer owed particular reverence. By a similar formation, (in 
addition to homicide, already explained), we have Patricide from Pater; 
Matricide, from Mater, a Mother; Fratricide, from Prater, a Brother; 
Infanticide, from Infans, a Child; Regicide, from Rex, a King ; Tyrannicide, 
from Tyrannus, a Tyrant; and Suicide, from Suns, one’s own (self);—all 
expressive of the act as well as of the actor; together with their several adjectives. 
Parricidal, Patricidal, Matricidal, &c. 

The Roman SENATORS, (from Senex, old) or Elders of the People, chosen, 
by Romulus, at the institution of the Republic, on account of their age and 
wisdom, were called Patres, Fathers. Their descendants were termed Patricii, 
Patricians, and, for some time, were, exclusively, in possession of all dignities— 
civil, military, and religious. They formed the nobility of the land ; all others 
being plebes, ox common people. It is hence that we have Patrician, signifying 
noble, and Plebeian, common or vulgar. They are used both as substantives and 
adjectives. A Patrician is a nobleman, adverting to his right of sitting in the 
Senate ; and a Plebeian is one of the lower orders. To prevent the hatreds 
and jealousies natural to such inequality of condition, Romulus ordained that 
every Plebeian should chuse a protector from among the Patrician families.— 
This protector was called Patronus, the origin of oUr Patron. He was obliged 
to assist his protegees in all their undertakings, to defend them before the 
Tribunals, and, in short, to do every thing for them which a Father should do for 
his children. In return, they supplied his wants with their money, and supported 
his cause by their suffrages. They were termed Clientes. Our word Client 
retains very little of the signification. It is a person who hires an Advocate to 
plead a cause in a Court of Law. The Advocate is said to have many, or few. 
Clients. Neither does our Patron bear the same meaning with the Latin 
Patronus. The reciprocal duties between the Nobles and the People were, 
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among the Romans, as sacred as the ties of blood. Virgil, speaking of the 
great criminals who were punished in the infernal regions, unites, in the same 
verse, the Son who had struck his Father, and the Patron who had betrayed his 
Client: 

“ Pulsatus-ve Parens, et fraus innexa Clienti.” 

But these ties no longer exist. A Patron (or Patroness) is now a voluntary 
protector. His Patronage is of the nature of a charitable donation; for the 
Patronized has no return to make except that of gratitude, which is too often 
expressed in the language of a sycophant. 

The Latin Patria signified one’s country, or native soil. The metaphor is 
common to most nations : We say our Mother-country , and the Germans call it 
Vaterland. We speak of the duties whieh we owe to our Country, and what 
she has a right to require from her Children. He who ardently loves his country 
is a Patriot ; the adjective is Patriotic, and the love itself is termed Patriotism. 
One belonging to the same nation, and actuated by the same zeal, is a Com¬ 
patriot. To expatriate is to drive, or banish, from one’s country. 

We have seen that Age was, in the first constitution of the Roman Senate, 
or assembly of Senators, considered as the criterion of wisdom;—that the 
Senatorial power was conferred on the Elders, or Fathers, of the people; and 
that, in consequence. Patrician became a term of honour and respect. However 
they may differ in their origin, the words Fathers and Elders are so far synonymous. 
Our old word SIRE signifies, literally, Father; forGRANDSiRE is Grandfather, 
and Sirname is the family appellation, or Father's name. Sirname is frequently 
spelt Surname. This is founded on the supposition that it is from the Freneh 
sur-nom, and signifies a sur or over-name ,—one added to the Christian name which 
is received at Baptism. The words should be distinguished: A man may acquire 
a s?/r-name but he cannot acquire a sir-name. Sirname is equivalent to 
Patronymic, a word, of Greek origin, which denotes the name that a man derives 
from his ancestors. Like our Sirname, (Sire’s-name) it is formed of two words, 
signifying a Father’s name. The Greek Onoma, a name, appears in other English 
compounds : We have Anonymous and Anonymously, without a name; and 
Synonymous, applied to words which are joint names of the same thing. Words 
that are Synonymous, or that have the same meaning, are Synonymes. On the 
contrary, when the word is the name of two or more things, Logicians have 
termed it Homonymous, and have used Homonymy, for ambiguity of words. The 
same gentlemen have given the name of Metonymy to a rhetorical figure of 
speech, by which one word is plaeed for another; as, in putting the cause foi 
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the effect,—the time, or place, for the action, &c. Thus, in speaking of Parliament 
we say ‘ the House met', when we mean that the members assembled. Metony¬ 
mical and Metonymically are in the Dictionaries. 

It is, doubtless, in consonance with its meaning of Father that Sire is used in 
addressing the King, who is considered as the Father of his people; and, it is, 
probably, from the institutions of our ancestors that Sire and other kindred words 
have, like the Roman Patrician, become titles of honour. The Latin Senior , older > 
was used, in after times, to denote a feudal Lord. It originated from the French 
Seigneur, a Lord. From this we have Seignior with the same signification, 
which can be used literally only when applied to foreigners. It is the same with 
its derivatives which we have also adopted: Seigniory, is a Lordship, or the 
jurisdiction of a Lord, and Seigniorage is the Rights that belong to the Lord of 
the Manor. Rights of Seigniorage, as claimed on the Continent, are now either 
unknown in this country, or pass under other names. Its only application in 
English is in the Seigniorage (or dues) which are required by the Crown, at 
the Mint, on the coinage of money. The Emperor of the Turks is usually 
styled by us, the Grand Seignior. Signore and Signora, in Italy, have 
degenerated into the ordinary terms of compliment, and do not differ from our 
address of Master or Mistress. The French Sieur, a contraction of Seigneur 
had a similar degradation long before the Revolution. Our Sir is yet a'title of 
honour, preceding the name of a Knight or a Baronet; but, in every other case > 
it is an address of mere politeness, though it was once applicable to Lords and 
Kings. It begins letters or introduces conversation, in place of using the 
Christian name of him to whom we write or speak, which is the practice among 
Quakers. The corresponding term, to a female, is Madam. Formerly, Sir and 
Madam were refused to inferiors, but this distinction is now seldom attended to, 
except, perhaps, in the case of domestic servants. Sirraii is merely a contempt¬ 
uous pronunciation of Sir, which our ancestors chose to denote by an additional 
syllable. The French Messieurs, the plural of Monsieur, is adopted by us, in 
written compellations, for Masters. It is contracted into Messrs, as Master is 
into Mr. which it always is, in addresses, except when applied to a boy. Having 
mentioned the Latin Senior, we may observe that with us. Senior is simply 
applied to age. It is older, the comparative of old, applied substantively. To 
be a man’s Senior is to be older than he. Seniority is the state of being older, 
as if we could say olderness. The adjective Senile has been sometimes used to 
denote any thing belonging to old age; as has also Senescence, for the state of 
growing old; but neither of these words is in common use. 

DAME was formerly a title of honour, and is still used, in the English Law, to 
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denote a Lady. It was the domina of the Latins, of which we shall again have 
occasion to speak. Damsel is the diminutive, and meant, at one time, a young 
Lady, though it, afterwards, became more extended in its use, and comprehended 
the inferior classes. Dame, as a title of honour, originated from her being the 
Mistress of a House (Latin domus) or family; and, in this sense, it is still used 
by the common people in certain districts. Hence, also, it included the idea of 
being a Mother. Dame A., or Mother A., were equivalent to our Mrs. A. but 
these applications are now obsolete, or vulgar. Dam is from the same source. 
It is Mother, but is not usually applied to the human female. The appellation 
Madam has been already noticed. It is from the French Madame, my Lady. 
Mademoiselle is the French address to an unmarried Lady, and is equivalent 
to our word Miss. Grandam, or Grandame, is Grandmother, but is now seldom 
used in serious composition. Grannam is a playful orthography of the same 
word. Beldam, or Beldame, was originally synonymous with Grandame, bel 
in French, being equivalent to grand. In modern usage a Beldame is an old 
woman, and especially one whose bad qualities are predominant. 

Married women, when viewed with respect to their station in society, are 
termed MATRONS. The Roman Matronec were held in honour; and the annual 
feasts, called Matronalia, were celebrated solely under their direction. In this 
country, certain legal investigations are committed to a Jury of Matrons. She 
who has the superintendance of young persons, whether her own children or not, 
is a Matron. The adjective is Matronal, or Matronly, but is not much in 
use. The characteristics of a Matron are presumed to be experience and wis¬ 
dom ; and, therefore, though the word is derived from the Latin Mater, a mother, 
it is not properly applicable to an ignorant woman, nor even to a Mother if she 
be very young. 

That part of the female in which her young are conceived, and nourished pre¬ 
vious to their birth, is the WOMB. The Latin Matrix has exactly the same 
signification, and has been adopted, in English, as a scientific term. It is, 
obviously, from Mater, as being, metaphorically, the Mother of the foetus which 
it contains. By a similar personification, our old English medical writers give 
the name of Mother, to the Womb. The Greek Hystera also denotes the Womb 
or Matrix; and it was to humours originating in this organ, and ascending in 
vapour to the brain, that Physicians, formerly, ascribed the cause of that inex¬ 
plicable compound of mental and bodily infirmity, which embitters the lives of 
so many women, and transforms so many dwellings into cells for lunatics. It was 
termed, indifferently, the Vapours —the Hysterjcks, —the disease - of the 
Womb, or the disease of the Mother. It is distinguished from Hypochondria, 
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(of which we shall afterwards speak) by its being exclusively applicable to 
females. The adjective is Hysteric, or Hysterical. The words Womby 
(capacious) and to womb (to contain or inclose) are, W'e believe, peculiar to 
Shakespeare. 

Figuratively, Matrix is used to signify the cavity in which any mineral 
production is supposed to have grown,—the substance in which it is found 
enveloped. In the Arts, it is the hollow mould wherein the metals are cast, or 
the die by which they are struck, in the formation of printing-types, coins, &c. 
In all these cases, it has the plural Matrices, and many write Matrice in the 
singular. In general, every thing which causes such a change in matter, or in 
mind, that the production may be considered as a new, or different being, may 
be denominated the Mother of what is so produced. Universities have, thus, 
been styled the Mothers of science. Students are said to be bred, nurtured and 
reared at these seats of learning. They are the sons of such Establishments, in 
the same manner as the pious are the children of the Church. The scholar, 
whose name is entered in the Register (Latin Matriculd ) of the University, is 
said to be Matriculated. He Matriculates ; and the action is termed Matri¬ 
culation. 

The offspring of Man and Woman,—that which constitutes them Father and 
Mother,—are termed Children; —an individual is a CHILD. When sexual 
distinction is attended to, they are SONS and DAUGHTERS. All these 
names, relative to their parents, are continued through life ; but the word Child 
is more particularly applied to infant years. Children, in respect to sex, are 
BOYS and GIRLS ; appellations which they retain until the age of 
PUBERTY, (Latin pubes ) when the sexes are more particularly distinguished. 
Pubescence is the approach to that period, and Pubescent is the adjective. 
At this age they become YOUTH,—formerly youngth, equivalent to younghood. 
The word, like Man, includes both sexes, but taken generally denotes the male. 
We say, “ the youth of both sexes,” meaning the young men and young women; 
but “a valiant Youth” is applicable only to a young man. The Youth that fight 
the battles of their country must be males. The age of Youth ceases, when that 
of Manhood begins. Youthful and Youthfully are the adjective and adverb. 
Youtiiy and Youtiily are obsolete and useless. Juvenile, which is immediately 
from the Latin, is generally used in place of Youthful; and Juvenility has been 
written for Youthfulness. When we speak of Youth, as a class, it has no 
plural termination; but, in selecting a certain number from the mass, we may 
say Youths: as "the two Youths,” “the Youths of whom we spoke,” &c.; but 
we would say “the Youth of the Nation flew to arms.” The whole of the time 
between Birth and Manhood is termed the period of ADOLESCENCE, from 
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the Latin adolescere, to grow up. The word is applicable only to mankind, and 
its use ends with the cessation of growth, when the person is said to be an 
Adult, or full groivn. Adolescent is growing up, and Adultness is the state 
of being Adult. 

The compounds Childish, Childishly and Childishness ; Boyish, Boy¬ 
ishly and Boyishness (or Boyism) ; Giklisii, Girlishly and Girlishness, 
—are obvious; and, ivhen applied to their seniors, are expressive of trifling 
conduct, or of weak understanding. Childhood and Boyhood are the re¬ 
spective states of existence. A pregnant woman is with child. A mother is 
said to to bear a child when she brings it into the world. It is then Born, 
and hence the participle Childbearing as well as Birth, or Childbirth, the 
name of the act. The Birthday, or Birthnight, is the day or night of a person’s 
Birth ; or it is the anniversary of that time. Metaphorically, a man’s Birth is 
high, or low, according to the rank of the ancestors from whom he is sprung. 
The advantages which he inherits are his Birthright. The possession of these 
advantages has been termed his Birtiidom. To Child was formerly used for 
to bring forth Children. Childless is having no child. Puerile and 
Puerility, from the Latin pner, do not specify the sex, and thus differ from 
Boyish and Boyishness, Girlish and Girlishness. Childish implies an earlier 
age. Booby is, probably, from the German Bribe, a boy. It is a grown up man 
with.boyish manners. 

The necessary confinement of the Mother, previous to, and after. Childbirth, 
has several names. She is said to be in childbed, and hence childbed linen 
and other compounds. She is also said to lie in, or to be confined, and, 
vulgarly, to be in the straw. The French accoueher, is to lie in, and has, 
lately, furnished us with more fashionable phrases. An Accouchement, pre¬ 
serving the French pronunciation, is a lying in; and an Accoucheur is a Man 
who assists a woman in labour, or in travail, that is, in the pains of Childbirth. 
A Woman so assisting is termed a Midwife ; and, when manners changed, 
having no better word by which to denominate the new practitioner, he was 
blunderingly called a Manmidwife, until, recently, that the term Accoucheur 
was adopted. Midwifery is yet retained as the name of the science, or collected 
knowledge which the office requires. 

INFANT, from the Latin infans, which literally signifies not speaking, is an 
appellation of a young Child; and the period of Infancy is, in that sense, ended 
when the child can speak. Infantile, or Infantine, is the characteristic 
epithet for such children. Infanticide (child-murder) has been already 
noticed. But the several periods of life,—Infancy, Childhood and Manhood,—- 
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have, independent of their etymology, particular and definite applications from 
legal Institutions. To these we can only generally advert, it not being our 
intention to enter, minutely, into the usages of Law. In that science, a child 
is said to be an Infant as long as it is presumed to be unable to speak for itself, 
in a Court of Justice. This period varies with the point at issue ; and every 
one is, partially, in the state of Infancy until he, or she, attain the age of 
Manhood or Womanhood, which, in this country, is at twenty-one years. This is 
called the age of Majority. The child becomes Major. He was formerly a 
Minor, or in the state of Minority. Minor and Major are Latin words signify¬ 
ing less and greater ; and, in these senses, are applied generally, in English, inde¬ 
pendent of their use in the Law phrases here mentioned. The Minor part is 
the lesser part, and the Major part is the greater part of any thing. When 
there is a question of a number’s being divided into two parts, as in decision 
by votes, the greater part is called the Majority, and the less the Minority. 
In a secondary sense Major also implies superiority ; but this, with similar titles 
of precedency and honour, will be more conveniently explained in an after 
part of our work. At the age of Puberty, which is legally fixed at twelve for 
females and fourteen for males, the child enters into certain rights, and is liable to 
certain duties; but the explanation of all these would require a volume,— 
they form part of the study of the Laws of the Country. 

Babe signifies an Infant without, any relation to its legal acceptation. It 
is a child before it can speak; and,hence, to babble is to speak unintelligibly. 
Such speech is. Babble, and the speaker a Babbler. Baby, if we attend to its 
formation, should mean a little Bale, and, hence, probably, a Girl’s Doll is called 
her Baby rather than her Babe, it being a small mock Bale: But the word Babe 
scarcely admits of a diminutive in real life; and therefore Babe and Baby are, in 
general usage, synonymous. Babish, Babishly, Babishness, or Babyism, and 
Babblement have been all made use of. Baubles, or Bawbles, are worthless 
toys,—such as could please none but children. Bawbling, for worthless, is to 
be found in old authors. 

The Latin pupa was a little girl.—It was also her laly. Small images which, 
by means of strings, wires, or other mechanism, are made to imitate the motions 
and gestures of men and women, are Puppets, and the same name is given to 
persons whose actions are prompted by others. An exhibition of Puppets is a 
Puppetshow. When a bitch brings forth young she is said to pup. The whelp 
is a puppy ; and the same word is a term of reproach to an impertinent young man. 
In the language of the Law, a young person, under Guardianship, is a Pupil, 
until the age of Puberty, when the period of Pupilage ends. It is in allusion 
to superintendance that a scholar is called a Pupil. His teacher is his Tutor. 
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In former times the cognomen Childe was prefixed to the family name by 
the eldest son ; and the appellation was continued until he succeeded to the 
titles of his ancestors, or gained new honours by his prowess. It is hence that 
such names as Childe Horn, Childe Maurice, &c. are found in old Romances. It 
was the claim of being the Child, or Son, of one already distinguished. Under 
the feudal system, all ranks of society hung together by a gradually descending 
chain, the highest link of which was rivetted to the throne, while the throne 
itself was supported by force or by fraud,—by the sword or by right divine. 
Services, chiefly military, were exacted by every Rank from the Rank imme¬ 
diately beneath it; and these services were rendered by the young men, the sons 
of the vassals, who followed in the train of their respective Lords. Young man 
and servant were, therefore, in a certain sense, synonymous; on the principle 
already mentioned under the word Man. 

KNIGHT (Saxon Cniht ) was primarily a Boy, or young Man, and, consequently, 
a servant. The service of a Knight was wholly military, and the name was 
given only to such as were able to bring a certain number of followers to the 
field. These followers, who were also freemen, and possessed of property to 
a limited extent, were called Yeomen, from the Saxon genian, common.—They 
were the Commonalty,—the middle rank between the Gentry, or men of family, 
and the bondsmen or slaves. The collective body of Yeomen are termed Yeo¬ 
manry. Yeoman is the denomination of certain officers in the King’s household, 
ranking between a Gentleman and a Groom. The Yeomen of the Guard are a 
small body of troops, on a peculiar establishment, in the immediate service 
of his Majesty. 

In its origin, Knighthood was a military order, composed of young men of 
rank and conferred by Princes. They were Knighted with solemn cere¬ 
monies, and under the sanction of oaths, among which the vow of chastity 
was not forgotten. The Knight engaged to preserve his honour fair and 
untainted;—to be faithful to his Mistress and to his King. His head was sur¬ 
rounded with a Garland of Laurel-berries, prophetic of the fruits of his future 
virtue. He was termed a Knigh r-bachelor (Latin haccalaurens). The Laurel 
is, equally, the symbol of conquest, the emblem of chastity and the favourite of 
Apollo. The first honorary degree obtained by the Students at Universities is, 
also, that of j Uaccalaureus. It is termed, in English, Bachelor of Arts. A 
Knight-bachelor was unmarried; for it was dishonourable for him to marry 
until he had gained renown. A Bachelor, in its ordinary acceptation, is a 
Man who has never been married. It is applicable only when his single state 
attracts notice from its long duration. A female so circumstanced is termed an 
Old Maid. Celibacy is expressive of the unmarried state, but is applicable to 
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both sexes. Its primitive signification, (from the Greek Kaite and leipo) is 
sexual abstinence; for the Latin ceelibatus was merely a single state, and was so 
applied to that of widowhood. Though Knights-bachelor constituted, originally, 
the only species of Knighthood, there were, in course of time, many new orders 
created. An account of the rise and progress of these different Bodies is more 
the province of the Historian than of the Writer of a Dictionary. In this 
country, the ordinary title of Knight (for it is merely a title) dies with the 
individual. That of Baronet, or K^iGiiTR-Raronet, is hereditary. In both cases 
the wives are Ladies. Besides these two, there are the Orders of the Garter, 
of the Thistle, of the Hath and of St. Patrick; each of which has a certain 
number of Knights nominated, for life, by the Sovereign. The Representatives 
of Counties, in Parliament, are Knigiits of the Shire . 

The system of KNianT-nooD, under different names, has prevailed, for ages, 
over the whole of Europe, extended and varied in its forms with changing 
circumstances, or with the caprice of Kings. A Knight was always mounted 
on horseback, whether on a journey or in war. He was called Itidere by the 
Saxons, and Ritter by the Germans. Chevalier (from cheval, a horse) is the 
French designation. It is naturalized into our language, as well as its deriva¬ 
tive Chivalry, which was, at one time, synonymous with Knighthood. Chival¬ 
rous is the adjective. Chivalry now alludes more generally, to the system;— 
not of national Knighthood, but to that of all Nations. Certain formalities and 
orders of Knighthood still remain, but the age of Chivalry is gone. That reli¬ 
gious phrenzy, which inspired all Christendom to unite in the romantic design 
of rescuing the Holy Land from the power of the Infidels, spread a martial spirit 
throughout Europe, and originated a multitude of singular customs and manners 
which, though not wholly obsolete, are, now, little understood and less regarded. 
Many of the reputed Chevaliers of those times were apparently, if not really, the 
victims of insanity. Knigiits-errant (Latin errans, wandering) are not wholly 
the Heroes of Romance. Under the Badge of Knight-errantry they travelled 
into foreign lands, and entered into the service of Princes; to aid in righteous 
wars, of the grounds of which they were ignorant, and to combat tyrants of 
whom they knew nothing but the name. 

Cavalier (Italian cavallo, a horse), is radically equivalent to Chevalier; but 
neither of these can be properly applied to an Englishman. We have both words 
from the French, who distinguished the adopted Italian Cavaliere from their 
own Chevalier. The former was simply a military Gentleman who served on 
horseback, but the latter name was associated, in their mind, with the honours 
of Knighthood. We, too, have preserved this distinction. Cavalry are the 
Horsemen of our army. The Equestrian order, among the Romans, (Eqtics, a 
horseman,) were, originally, the Cavalry of that nation. A Cavalcade is a 
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procession on horseback. To act Cavalierly has now its worst application: 
It is to behave with pride and arrogance. What properly belongs to a Knight 
is Knightly. 

The Saxon biapa, or knafa, also signified a Boy; but it does not appear that it 
was applied to the higher ranks, or such as were well-born. It likewise denoted 
a Servant. The English Orthography became KNAVE; The Miller’s servant 
was called his Knave; and certain multures are still exacted under the name of 
Knavesiiip. A Scildknafa was he who carried the shield of his superior, who 
was a Knight. The Bag which contained their provisions and other necessaries 
was carried by the knapa, —the Knave, or ordinary servant. It was called a 
Knapsack ; and is still carried, for the same purpose, by Soldiers when on their 
march. It is, otherwise, termed a Wallet, (or travelling bag,) which is supposed 
to be derived from the Saxon weallian, to travel. The Knaves on playing cards 
are the servants of the Kings. The French call them Valets, which signify 
man-servants. We have adopted the term Valet to express that sort of man¬ 
servant whose particular business it is to wait upon his Master. The French 
Valet is any male domestic whatever. The English one is a Valet de Chambre. 
Among our ancestors a Manservant of the lowest class,—the attendant on a 
Yeoman or Commoner,—was termed a Varlet. The word is still a term of 
reproach. It was once synonymous ivith Harlot, in the sense of a hireling. 
Services paid with money have ever been considered as degrading to him who 
performs them. They exclude the idea of generosity. —They are venal and 
mercenary. 

Knave, both as a Boy and as a Servant in their general acceptation, has long 
been obsolete. Knave is still a Boy, but it is a boy who is wanton, tricky and 
mischievous. He takes advantage of your ignorance, or plays with your 
credulity. By an easy transition. Knave is applicable to old as well as to young 
persons. It then, though still limited to petty crimes, becomes more seriously 
injurious; for, what ivas waggishness in the Boy becomes wickedness in the 
Man. Knavish and Knavishly are the adjective and adverb, while the actions 
are denominated Knavery, or Knavishness. These derivatives sufficiently 
demonstrate that the denomination Knave, had originally been confined to the 
vulgar;—to that servile class, out of which, according to the opinion of their 
Masters, no good thing can ever come. 

T I 

ESQUIRE, from the French escu, a shield, was, at one time, synonymous with 
scildknafa. Every Knight was attended by his servant or Squire, who, mounted 
on horseback like his master, carried his armour and other requisites for the 
field. This usage of the word is now unknown; but the proprietors of land, 
sufficient to entitle them to be elected Knigiits of the Shire, have always the 
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addition of Esquire to their names. They are designated, in general, as Squires 
or Country Squires. The possessors of the superior public offices, such as 
Mayors of Towns, Sheriffs of Counties, See. also claim the compellation Esquire ; 
but, generally, the right to this addition is very ill defined. It is, in fact, a mere 
term of complaisance, for a Knight is the lowest degree of honour that is conferred 
by Majesty. The address, “ To A. B. Esquire,” (contractedly Esq.) is given to any 
man whom we chuse to distinguish from the common mass; and it is seldom 
refused to any one who has the vanity to assume the title. To Squire is to 
conduct in public by giving a voluntary attendance on a specific occasion. It 
is a service rendered to an equal, and, usually, by a Gentleman to a Lady. 

The Greek , pais, paidos signified a Child,—particularly a Boy. It also meant 
a Servant. Pedagogue is its compound with agogos, a leader, (from ago, 
I bring) and signifies a tutor,—one who educates, or rather, as we phrase it, who 
brings up a child. The Pedagogues of the Greeks and Romans were slaves,— 
and were the constant attendants on their young masters, at the same time that 
they taught them the rudiments of learning. From hence, the words Pedagogue, 
Pedagogical (and Pedagogy the office) have a contemptuous association with 
servility. They are of that class of words which should be sparingly used; 
because their application always conveys an insult. A Pedobaptist is one who 
advocates the propriety of Pedobaptism, that is, the baptism of Children. 

In a consequent sense, the Greek paideia signified Instruction or Discipline, 
—particularly of Children. The Instructors or Teachers, (for they were not all 
Pedagogues) were termed Paideijtai. Their learning was held in derision by 
the Sophists and Philosophers; and, hence, those who put more value upon 
their learning than it is supposed to be worth, or pretend to more than they 
possess, are called Pedants. This ostentation is Pedantry ; and the persons 
so acting are Pedantic, or Pedantical. They behave Pedantically. Our 
word Page has been usually referred to the Greek pais. In Old English it 
signified a Boy and, also, a servant of state in the train of Princes. We have 
still Pages of the King's household. 

The Saxon mceg, or maga (for the orthography of that language, as transmitted 
to us, is very irregular) signified Man in general, like the Latin homo, including 
both sexes and all ages. Meegthe, or mceden, was an unmarried woman, and, in 
a consequent sense,-a virgin ; because, otherwise, she would have acquired a 
new designation. A fair May, in old English, is a beautiful girl. Virgin, with 
us, is confined to the idea of chastity, but the Roman Virgo was a young woman 
in general. Our Maid, or Maiden, has the same generality of meaning. We 
do not always attend to the quality of chastity which is necessarily inherent in 
the state expressed by the word Maidenhead, or the more modern term 
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Virginity. Virgin is used, adjectively, for Virginal which is in desuetude. 
Maiden and Maidenly express the qualities proper to a young woman, without 
particularizing that of Chastity. The same distinction applies to these Adjectives 
with respect to their metaphorical usage. Virgin is pure and uncontaminated:— 
Maiden is new, or what appears for the first time: Virgin-wax, or Virgin-gold, 
for instance, is that which is freed from all adulteration. The first harangue of a 
young orator is his Maiden-speech. The word MAiDENS,like damsels, was, formerly, 
the appellation of those young women of family who, on occasions of ceremony, 
constituted the train of Ladies of Rank, as their brothers did that of their Lords. 
Queens and Princesses have still their Maids of Honour. Maidservant 
implies none of the qualities above mentioned. It is merely a Woman-Servant, 
formerly termed a Handmaid. 

A LAD is a young man and a LASS is a young woman, but the words are 
applied only to the common people,—the leode of the Saxons. Lads and Lasses 
are rustics; they are the Swains and the Nymphs of pastoral Poetry. Son and 
Swain were once of the same orthography. The Saxon sivein signified a Lad, or 
Servant, of the lower orders. The word, howev.er, has not been degraded. They 
were servants of trust. A Shepherd Swain was he who had the care of the 
sheep. A Boatswain is an officer in the Navy who has the charge of the boats, 
sails, rigging, colours, anchors and cables of a ship. 

The NYMPHS of the ancients (Greek nymphe, a bride) were female divinities 
who inhabited, and presided over, the different divisions of nature. They were 
always young and beautiful, but their characters were various, corresponding 
with the elements in which they lived. The Nereids, daughters of Nereus, were 
the Sea-nymphs ; and were sculptured, by some, as riding upon dolphins, and, 
by others, as having the head and body of a woman and the tail of a fish. These 
beings are not confined to classic story. The English Mermaids (Saxon mere, 
the sea) are equivalent, in every respect, to the Nereids. The existence of the 
latter was seriously believed in by the common people of Greece, as that of the 
Mermaids still is, by many of the vulgar, in the British Isles. The Sea-nymphs 
were, otherwise, termed Syrens, and, by their sweet songs, lured their listeners 
to destruction. The Mermaids, too, are songsters. They chant the requiem 
of those bodies that lie buried in the Ocean. 

Other divinities, inhabitants of air, of earth, and of fire, have also been termed 
Nymphs, and to them we shall, afterwards, have occasion to advert; but those 
to whom the name has been more especially applied, were rural goddesses,—> 
virgin attendants of Diana, and tutelary deities of mountains, of groves, and of 
streams. Echo (Greek, echos, a sound) was a Nymph of the mountains. We 
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have adopted the word, distinct from its mythological origin, to denote the 
reverberation of a sound,—which, in certain situations, we hear repeated, again 
and again, as the pulses of air rebound from the rocky caverns or other obstacles, 
with which we • are surrounded. To Echo is to resound,—to repeat the same 
word, or sound. To re-echo is to return that sound till it reach the ear of the 
speaker, or the spot from which it first proceeded. The Wood-nymphs were 
called Dryads. The Greek drys, as well as the Saxon treow, signified a tree in 
general, and particularly the Oak, which, among various nations, has been 
held sacred, as the monarch of the woods. The Druids, or priests of the Celtic 
tribes, are said to have had their name from that tree, because they performed 
their Rites under its shade. The Saxon Christians called them dryas, meaning 
magicians; and the Erse druidh has, yet, the same signification. What 
belongs to their character, but which is now little known, is Druidical. The 
Greek Dryads were immortal, but the Hamadryads ( hama , together) were 
each attached to a particular tree, with which they were born, in which they 
lived, and with which they died. The Naiads (from the Greek nao, I flow) 
were the Nymphs of fountains, lakes and rivers. The Naiad of the stream is 
represented as reclining at its source and pouring its waters from her urn. 

The Latin filius, a son, and film a daughter, originate our adjective FILIAL, 
which expresses the relationship between a child and its parent, at any age. It is 
the counterpart of Parental. Childish, Boyish, &c. are adjectives which apply 
merely to the manners of these young persons, but Filial continually keeps in 
view its relation to a Father or Mother. To Affiliate is to adopt as one’s 
child,—to put in the situation of a Son or Daughter. Affiliation is such an 
act of adoption, and Filiation is the state or situation, of being an adopted 
child. Sonship, is literally the situation of being a son, and thus differs from 
Filiation, which includes, by its active termination, the idea of making one 
become so,—that is, by adoption. Filiation is also applicable to both sexes 
which Sonship is not. 

Children of the same parents are, with regard to each other, termed BRO¬ 
THERS and SISTERS;—Brothers being the males and Sisters the females. 
Of their etymology we have already spoken in the Introduction. Brotherly 
and Sisterly are adverbs as well as adjectives. Brotiierhood and Sister¬ 
hood are the respective states, or situations, of Brothers and of Sisters. All 
these words are used, metaphorically, to express relations that have a similitude 
to that of Brothers, or of Sisters. It is the same with words derived from the 
Latin frater, a Brother: Fraternal is the adjective Brotherly, but has the 
adverb Fraternally; and Fraternity is equivalent to Brotherhood. So- 
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cieties of men, connected by an equal and common tie, have been termed, 
indiscriminately. Brotherhoods, or Fraternities: It is so with Freemasons and 
with Monks.—The members are Brothers; and we may say that all mankind are 
Brothers, or rather Brethren, which latter was the ancient, and therefore is 
now the solemn , plural. Brotherliness is the state of kindness that exists 
among Brethren. In Law language, sons of the same parents are Brothers- 
german, or full Brothers, (from the Latin germanus, of the same germ or stock) 
in opposition to Brothers-uterine (from uterus the womb) who are born of 
the same mother, but of different fathers. 

The French frere, a brother, is the origin of the English FRIAR, and its 
adjective Friarly, or Friarlike. During the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic Religion in this country. Friars were Brotherhoods, or communities of 
men, who devoted their lives to religious purposes. These Friars were of 
various orders; were united under different regulations, and had separate 
designations: such as Augustine Friars; Dominican, or black, or preaching 
Friars; Franciscan, or grey, or begging Friars, and Carmelites, or white Friars. 
According to the Rules of the order, some of these bodies lived together iu 
Cloisters, or Convents, therefore termed Friaries, while others had no fixed 
habitations. 

In studying the history of those times, we should distinguish between the 
FRIARS and the MONKS. Monk is from the Greek monachos, solitary; 
because the ancient Monks lived in solitude. They were HERMITS (Greek 
eremos , a wilderness) who withdrew into deserts remote from mankind, and spent 
their lives in austere practices and religious observances. The hut, or cave, 
which a Hermit inhabited was called a Hermitage. Hermitess and Hermit- 
ical are in the Dictionaries. In after times, and among the nations in which 
Christianity became a part of the law of the land, establishments were formed 
for those persons, whether male or female, who thus quitted the world to devote 
themselves to Religion. The buildings which they inhabited, and in which they 
lived at a common table, were Monasteries. Each person had a separate 
dormitory which was termed a Cell.. The revenues of the Monastery, which 
arose from endowments of land, were the common property of those Monks, 
who, to distinguish them from the true Monks, were termed Ccenoiutes, a term 
derived from the Greek koinos, common, and bios, life. They were also called 
Conventual Monks, to distinguish them from the Anchorets, or Anaciiorets, 
(Greek anachoreo, I withdraw) who, with the permission of their Abbots, retired 
into solitude, with an allowance from the Monastery. These, from their more 
rigid adherence to the duties of abstinence, mortification and prayer, were also 
termed Ascetics, from the Greek aslceo, I exercise. Eremite and Eremitical 
are, sometimes, written for Hermit and Hermitical. 
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All human establishments, even those of Religion, are liable to change and 
decay. The Monks, in process of time, were accused of having become indolent, 
and of having relaxed from the strictness of discipline on which their orders 
were originally founded. It was in consequence of the prevalence of this 
opinion, that, about the beginning of the thirteenth century, those new orders 
were instituted, which are properly denominated Friars; for, in a general sense, 
the name, as signifying Brothers, was applicable to Monks of all denominations. 
The Monks and the Friars were the Establishment and the Methodists of those 
days. The former, as communities, were rich and powerful:—the latter were 
poor but in great credit with the multitude. The Monks were often learned :— 
the Friars were generally illiterate. 

Monasteries, as well as Nunneries, are, occasionally,termed Cloisters, (from the 
Latin claudo, I shut,) because they were surrounded with walls; and hence those 
Monks who lived within the Monastery, (for beside the Anachorets some lived 
on dependent benefices,) were called Cloistered Monks. The Cloister was 
particularly applied to denominate the central square, formed by the surround¬ 
ing building. Of the cloistered Monks all were not Ecclesiastics. A certain 
number of Lay-Brothers were admitted for the civil services of the Convent. 
What belongs to the general establishment of a Monastery is called Monastic, 
or Monastical, and has the adverb Monastically. What belongs to the 
manners of the individuals is Monkish, Monkery and Monkhood ; words to 
which Protestants have given a contemptuous signification. 

Though Monastery be a general name for such establishments, those which 
are devoted to the reception of females, or Nuns, are Nunneries. Nuns are 
now Sisters ,—the spiritual daughters of the Abbess or Mother; but the word 
was originally applicable to both sexes. In the Italian language, nonno, signifies 
a Grandfather and nonna a Grandmother. Monks and Nuns are Fathers and 
Mothers with respect to the laity. They are brothers and sisters with regard 
to one another. Monasteries and Nunneries are both termed Convents, from 
the Latin convenire, to come together. Religious meetings not authorized by 
Law, being usually small, are denoted by the diminutive Conventicle, which 
is, of course, a term of reproach from the mouths of the dominant party. 

The Monastic system is not confined to Christianity; for Monks, both 
wandering and conventual, abound in all Mahometan nations. In some of these 
countries they are called Dervises, and, in other parts. Fakirs. The former 
denomination is from the Persic and the latter from the Arabic language, but 
have the same meaning, that of mendicants, alluding to their vow of poverty. 
The members of a particular order of begging Dervises are termed Calenders, 
from the name of their founder. These may be all considered as varieties of 
Monacuism, that is, of the Monachal (or Monastic) state. 
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If, from natural or customary circumstances, we are, when considering any 
particular object, led to think of another with which it appears to be somehow 
connected, we say that the two objects have a Relation to each other ; that is, 
(according to the etymology of the word, which we shall afterwards have occasion 
to notice) we are referred to, or carried back from, the one thing to the other. 
This connection is obvious in the cases of Parent and Child, Brother and Sister, 
&c. and, hence, these have been said to be Related to each other. They have 
been termed Relations or Relatives. But there are other Relations beside 
what we have here mentioned, some of which belong to every society, while 
others are dependent on the customs and laws of a country. Certain Relations 
are so by being descended from the same Forefathers; and these are said, 
metaphorically, to have sprung from the same Root, Stock, or Stem ; to belong 
to the same Race, that is, the same course, or stream of generation ;—to be in 
the same Line, or Lineage of descendants! Parent and Child, in continued 
succession, is denominated the Direct Line of descent; but, turning aside to 
the issue of different children of the same Parents, we perceive other Lines, 
which are termed collateral, or running by the side of one another. All, however, 
because descended from the same parents, are said to be connected by the ties of 
blood. They are Blood-Relations, or, (from the Latin sanguis blood,) they 
are Consanguineous, or related by Consanguinity. . 

To those who believe that all mankind have descended from a single pair, the 
whole of the human race, are, literally, in the relation of Consanguinity. But 
this Relationship has a limited, as well as a general application; it ceases 
when it is no longer recognized by the laws, or attended to by custom. By our 
present manners the Relatives by blood art} carried to very few degrees; 
whereas, in patriarchal times, and under feudal governments, the claims of Con¬ 
sanguinity were spread over Tribes and Nations. This remains visible in many 
of our Sirnames, which yet retain patronymic prefixes, or terminations; such as, 
the Erse Mac ; the Norman Fitz (the Russian Fitch)and the English Son, all of 
which have the same signification : The Irish O’ is grandson, but has the same 
consequent meaning, viz. descendant. . The laws attend to Consanguinity chiefly 
with respect to Marriage, which is forbidden within certain degrees. The direct 
ascending line of Consanguinity begins with the Parents,—the Father and 
Mother. The next degree is the parents of these parents, who are termed 
Grandfathers and Grandmothers ; and these are denominated, more particu¬ 
larly, the Paternal or the Maternal Grandfather, or Grandmother, as the 
case may be. The third class of Ancestors is the parents of those last mentioned, 
and are styled Great-grandfathers, or Great-grandmothers, —paternal, or 
maternal, as the preceding. A fourth ascent are Great-great-grandfathers, 
&c. and an additional great is all that is requisite to any further retrospect 
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required. In the same manner, a person’s children’s children are Grandchil¬ 
dren,—Grandsons, or Grand-daugiiters ; and the succeeding race are 
Great-grandchildren,—Great-grandsons, or Great-granddaughters, &c. 
Sire and Grandsire differ from Father and Grandfather in having less of a 
literal, or ordinary application. In common life we should hardly say, “this is 
my Sire,” or, “this is my Grandsire;” while “our Sires,” or “our Grandsircs” 
appear, on that very account, to be the more appropriate terms when we would 
apply them, metaphorically, to designate our Ancestors. 

The names of the collateral lines, if etymology do not deceive us, have had 
rather a curious formation. The Latin Avus, a Grandfather, had the diminutive 
Avunculus, the' Grandfather’s son, hut confined to the Maternal line, while 
Amita was a Father's sister: We have taken the words in a more extended 
sense, in our derivatives Uncle and Aunt, who are the Brother and Sister of 
either parent. The Brothers and Sisters of a Grandfather, or Grandmother, are 
Grand Uncles and Grand Aunts, and so of the higher ascendants: The 
distinctions of Maternal and Paternal Uncle, &c. are also preserved. In a 
similar manner, the Latin Nepos, a Grandson and Neptis a Granddaughter, 
originated our Nephew and Niece (formerly spelt Neipce ,) which now denote, 
respectively, a Brother’s or a Sister’s Son and Daughter. Grand-Nephews and 
Grand-Nieces are the Grandchildren of Brothers or of Sisters. The children 
of brothers, of sisters, or, of brothers and sisters, are, with respect to each other, 
termed Cousins ; sometimes, first-Cousins, or Cousins-german. The children 
of Cousins are Second-Cousins, or Cousins once removed; and a man may have 
third, or even fourth , Cousins, provided they be rich enough to induce him to 
claim kindred. Cousin is derived from consanguinous, as denoting alliance by 
blood: the dropping of the different letters being in consequence of its having 
passed to us through the medium of the French. Like the words Father, 
Mother, Brother, &c. the appellation of Cousin is, occasionally, given in a general 
or metaphorical sense. Kings, for instance, in their diplomatic correspondence, 
address other independent Sovereigns by the designation of Brothers, and inferior 
Princes by that of Cousins. Formerly, Cousin was synonymous with Kinsman. 

Besides the Relations of blood there are those of AFFINITY, [see Affiance] 
which, in this application, signifies those Relationships, contracted by marriage, 
by which the Relatives of the husband, or of the wife, become the Relatives of 
both. It is hence that we have Father-in-Law and Mother-in-Law, for the 
Father and Mother of one’s wife, or husband ; and Son-in-Law or Daughter- 
in-Law, for the husband, or the wife, of a daughter or son. Thus, also, the wife 
stands in the relation of Sister-in-Law to the sisters and brothers of her 
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husband: as they, reciprocally, are Sistf.rs-in-Law and Brothers-in-Law te 
her. The same relationship exists between the husband and the brothers, or 
sisters, of his wife. 

There is a species of Affinity, distinct from the preceding, which arises from 
the espousal of a widow, or of a widower, who has issue of a previous marriage. 
The new husband is a Stepfather, and the new wife is a Stf.pmother, or (rather 
obsoletely) Stepdasie, to the Stepchildren, —the Stepsons or Stepdaughters. 
Children, who have only one common parent, are Stepbrothers and Stepsisters 
to each other. They arc said to be Halfblood, and are also termed Half- 
brothers and Halfsisteus. The preposition step, which is used only in these 
formations, has already been noticed in the Introduction. It occasionally 
happens that the husband and the wife have, each, two or more families, by as 
many previous marriages; and, thereby, collect an incongruous assemblage of 
little Stepbrothers and Stepsisters, with separate kindred and separate interests, 
seldom favourable to domestic peace. The love of offspring too, naturally 
stronger in woman, and influencing, in most cases, a feebler mind, often excites 
unjust prejudices, and consequent vindictive passions, in the Nursery,—that 
eternal seat of female power; and, hence, the name of Stepmother, or Stepdame, 
as well as its syuonyme in every language, is associated, sometimes unfairly, with 
the ideas of unkindness and severity. 

Religion has recognized a sort of spiritual Affinity, from the practice of 
having sponsors at baptism. These sponsors are termed Godfathers and 
Godmothers to the children for whom they undertake to be responsible. The 
children are their Godsons and Goddaughters ; and, in the Romish church, a 
dispensation is necessary before a Godfather, or Godmother can be married to a 
Goddaughter or Godson. The Saxon sib signified akin, as it still does in Scot¬ 
land. A sponsor was called godsib, afterwards changed into Gossip. Gossips, 
in former times, w'crc, literally, the joint sponsors for a child. To gossip was to 
attend a Christening-feast, or Gossipping. At present, we use the words, in a 
general sense, to denote that chit-chat sort of conversation which is usual on 
such occasions. Gossips are, now, almost synonymous with Cronies, who 
amuse one another, in private conferences, with matters of trifling importance, or 
with tales of petty scandal. The Saxon runian was, to speak mysteriously,—to 
whisper; and, from this source, we have the phrase (now little used) “to round 
in one’s earmeaning to whisper, or to give private information. The initial C, 
in Crony, is a contraction of the Saxon prefix ge, as explained in' the Introduce 
tion. 
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In addition to the divisions abovementioned, there is a nominal Affinity, 
produced from the circumstance of a Child’s being suckled by a woman who is 
not its mother. The stranger nurse is Fostermotiier to this Fosterchild,— 
Fosterson, or Fosterdaugiiter ; and her children (or other Fosterlings) 
are its Fosterbrotiiers, or Fostersisters. To Foster is, as we shall after¬ 
wards shew, etymologically connected with the verb To Feed ; but it is limited 
to the feeding of a child, or, metaphorically, to the rearing of whatever grows, or 
increases, from such Fosterage. A Fosterer, or Fosterfather, nourishes 
and protects the progeny of others. He may rear a seedling plant, or a young 
animal, to maturity; and, even with regard to the human mind, although he 
cannot be said to engender feelings in the breast of another person, he may 
Foster them, by cherishing virtue, or by pampering vice. Fosterdam is properly 
applied to an animal nurse. The man and woman who rear the child of another 
may be termed its Fosterparents. New, or compost earth, put round the 
roots of a plant, for the purpose of forwarding its vegetation, has been called 
Fostereartii. 

Fosternurse, which is used by Shakespeare, has been, mistakenly, condemned 
as a pleonasm; for the words To Foster and To Nurse are not, in all cases, 
synonymous. Both are applicable to a child, but an old man is Nursed,—not 
Fostered. To Foster, as already stated, always implies growth, or increase, in 
the thing fostered: we may Nurse, merely to prevent, or retard decay. A 
Nurse is, generally speaking, a Fostermother, and the child is her Nursling. A 
woman who brings up a child without suckling it is a Drynurse ; and Wet- 
nurse is sometimes written, though more generally understood. A Nursery is 
a place appropriated to the rearing of young. It is particularly applicable to 
that part of a house where children are usually kept, under the care of the 
Nurserymaid ; as, also, to a plot of ground, employed by the Nurseryman in 
the rearing of seedling shrubs or trees, for the purpose of being transplanted. 
To Nourish, To Nurture, &c. are kindred words to which we must refer. 

The relations of Consanguinity are otherwise expressed by the word KIN 
and its compounds. Blood relations are Kindred ;—they are the Kin of , or 
akin to, one another. Kin applies to those who are descended from the same 
progenitors ; for the German Kind signifies a Child. With us, the substantive 
Kind expresses a class, or division; and is applicable to such as are literally, 
or metaphorically, of the same origin or race ; and, in this view, is equivalent to 
the Latin and English Genus. Kindred is also used adjectively ; for we speak 
of Kindred minds. Beings of the same Kind, or Genus have one general 
Relationship, and refer to one common ancestor. The Humankind is the hind 
or race of man, as distinguished from that of animals. Kind is also affectionate. 
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and Kindness is marked affection: to such a degree as might be expected 
among Kinsmen, or Kinswomen. To receive a man kindly, is to hail him as a 
relative. Kindly is used also as an adjective, in which case, it is equivalent to 
Kindlike. Unkind, Unkindly and Unkindness, express the opposite qualities. 
Kinsmen and Kinswomen have the common denomination of Kinsfolk, from 
Folk which, though now little used, was once our only word for people. Folk- 
mote, among the Saxons was a popular meeting. In old English, To Kindle 
was to bring forth young, and was applied to animals. 

The Latin germs (from genere, to beget, or bring forth,) signified an offspring, 
or kindred. It had various compounds, many of which have been incorporated 
into our language. With us, GENUS is kind, as denoting a particular class, or 
division, of objects, viewed as akin to one another, and, consequently, as distin¬ 
guished from other collections of beings. It differs from kind in being used 
more abstractedly; for it is never applied to the affections of the mind, as is the 
case of kindness, &c. It is particularly used by Naturalists, in their artificial 
arrangements, where it .preserves its Latin plural Genera. They speak of a 
Genus, or of the different Genera of plants, or of animals, meaning one or 
several of those divisions of vegetable or animal nature, the species of which are 
supposed, metaphorically, to be akin to. each other. The adjective is Generic 
or Generical, and the adverb is Generically. The Generic characteristics 
of a plant, for instance, are the marks by which we determine that it belongs to, 
or should be arranged among, a particular assortment or Genus. Those Genera 
which are found originally existing, in any particular country, are said to be 
Indigenous to that country; in opposition to such as have been carried or 
transplanted thither, from other parts of the world: The latter are termed 
Exotic, or substantively. Exotics, from a Greek word signifying without or 
foreign. 

General and Generally differ from Generic and Generically in this, that the 
latter are confined to the sciences, while the former express what is common to 
all the individuals of any class, genus, kind, or assortment of objects or actions, 
whatever they may be: Thus, we speak of the General tenour of a man’s 
conduct; meaning some uniform line, or connexion, by which all his actions are, 
apparently, linked together. General is also opposed to individual; and, hence, 
what is common to the far greater part of any collection of things or of actions, 
is said to belong to them Generally, though there may be many individual 
exceptions. It is this view of the word General which is taken substantively 
when we speak of “ things in general The same idea is also retained in the 
words Generality, Generalty or Generalness. The Generality of men is 
the far greater number, though the proportion is indefinite. Generalness is now 
obsolete, and, when, used was applicable to actions,—not to things. In the 
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army. Regiments or Battalions of men have each their Colonel with his 
subordinate Officers. An array is made up of several regiments, the common 
Commander of which is termed a General :—but this is not the place for an 
account of the different naval and military designations. 

Though the word Genus is thus distinguished from Kind, it has derivatives 
equally expressive of the feelings of benevolence. Generous and Generously 
denote kindness of nature. They are applied to actions which spring from a 
disposition ready to confer unsolicited benefits. This disposition is termed 
Generosity. Ungenerous and Ungenerously mark the contrary quality. 
The Latin gens (with its plural gentes') did not differ essentially from Genus. 
Like the latter it also signified a Nation or Tribe; and to this meaning its 
derivatives always refer. The quality of Gentleness, as expressed by the 
words Gentle and Gently, is that of kindness of disposition and of manners. 
It is the sympathy of the members of the Family, or Tribe, for each other, as 
distinguished from the chilling apathy, or the rude hand, of the stranger; 
characterized by the epithets of Ungentle, Ungently and Ungentleness. 
Metaphorically, every thing is Gentle which is calm and soothing, either to the 
body or to the mind. We speak of a Gentle motion, or of a Gentle slumber. 

In ages more chivalrous than the present, a Gentleman was not merely a 
Man of Family, as the word literally imports : While he boasted of the valour 
which ennobled the Founder of his House, he forgot not the hospitable virtues 
and suavity of manners, which had descended to him, through the whole line of 
his ancestors. It is hence that we still speak of Gentlemanly, or Gentleman¬ 
like manners; and use the words Gentility or Genteelness, Genteel and 
Genteelly, as expressive of more benevolence and kindness than is associated 
with the habits of the Vulgar. Ungenteel and Ungentlemanly, or Ungf.n- 
tlemanlike are occasionally used. Gentlewoman is grown obsolete, being 
superseded by the word Lady; and Gentry is, now, more particularly 
applicable to the second class than to the Nobility of the land. 

In old Law writs and in Heraldic distinctions, a Freeman, or Man of Family, 
was designated by the general term Gentleman, if he had no higher title of 
honour to plead. When the mass of mankind were slaves, a Gentleman was 
free; and he alone could aspire to those honours and advantages which were 
purchased by prowess, or acquired by learning. It was for a Lord, and not for 
a Serf of the soil, to pveserve a Record of his progenitors; which, by 
exaggerating their virtues, made him proud of his race, and persuaded him that 
a more generous fluid circulated in his veins than the blood which animated the 
common , herd of mankind. Such a Record is termed a Genealogy, from the 
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Greek, genos, a genus, or family, and logos a discourse. This account is, 
generally, a sort of Table, formed by little circles, containing the names of all 
the ancestors, and of the principal collateral branches, of the Family, linked 
together so as to denote descent and affinity; beginning with the earliest known 
ancestor and spreading over his posterity. The whole is termed a Genealogical 
Tree, the constructor of which is a Genealogist. 

Pedigree (formerly Pedegree) is from the French degrd, a stair, with a 
prefix which is said to be a contraction from pore, a Father, or Ancestor. It is 
consonant with the metaphor, that the generations of mankind come down from 
Father to Son, from Son to Grandson, &c. through a line of progeny, continued 
like the degrees, or steps, of a ladder. To count one’s Pedigree is to ascend this 
ladder, and to mark the Ascendants, or Fathers, one by one, until we arrive at 
the top, which terminates ivith him who is considered as the Founder of the 
House. Genealogy is, properly, the reverse. It is a history of Descent,— of 
the Descendants, or children, springing from one common Ancestor; not 
terminating in an individual, but spreading like branches from the stem of a 
Tree : which branches may shoot out new ramifications, in unlimited succession. 
Every branch is a Family, and the whole is a Tribe or Nation :—But to some 
of the words here introduced we shall have occasion to recur, 

The Latin ingenuus expressed all the qualities which belong to a Gentleman. 
It was nobleness of birth, as well as kind and generous. Ingenuous, Inge¬ 
nuously and Ingenuousness are, in modern English, confined to the idea of 
candour, or openness of character and manners, in opposition to the servile 
vices of deceit and meanness. Among our older writers. Ingenuous signified 
well-born; but this usage is now obsolete. Disingenuous, Disingenuously, 
and Disingenuousness, are the opposite. 

Genuine, Genuinely' and Genuineness are applied to those persons, or 
things, which are literally, or metaphorically, of the Genus, Race, or Kind, which 
they profess to be; as opposed to bastard, or spurious;—true and unmixed in 
contradistinction to counterfeit and adulterate. Compounded with the Greek 
homos, alike, and heteros, another, or different, we have Homogeneous, signify¬ 
ing that the thing of which we speak is composed of parts that are all of the 
same Genus or kind; and also Heterogeneous, purporting that it is composed 
of various materials. These words have been written IIomogeneal and Hete- 
rogeneal. Homogenealness, Homogeneousness and Homogeneity have all 
been used, according to the fancy of the writer, to express similitude of 
principles or of component parts, and IIeterogenealness, Heterogeneousness 
and Heterogeneity, for the contrary. Homogeny, for joint nature, may be 
found in the Dictionaries, if any Author shall have occasion to revive the word 
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Homogeneous and Heterogeneous are applicable solely to inanimate objects. 
When we compare the qualities of different minds we call them Congenial, or 
Uncongenial. That which produces pleasure, or advantage, to the race or kind is 
called Genial, which has the adverb Genially. It is hence that we speak of 
Genial and of Ungenial seasons. 

Animals continue their Race by what is called Generation. They Generate, 
or beget their kind, by virtue of a Generative power, and the successive 
Generators are (by their descendants or Progeny) termed Progenitors. 
Primogeniture is the state of being the first-born of the Parents. Primogeni- 
tive, its adjective, is obsolete. A Generation is used to denpte any single 
brood or family, produced by the same Father and Mother: and, when we survey 
this family, as passing over the various stages of Life, from the cradle to the 
grave, the whole period of their existence is also called a Generation. " One 
Generation cometh and another goeth.”—Such is the history of Man. 

To Degenerate is to fall from, or to lose, the valuable properties that 
belong to the genus or kind. Such falling off is Degeneration, producing the 
state of Degeneracy, —formerly Degenerateness. Degenerate and Dege¬ 
nerately are the modern adjective and adverb, in place of Degenerous and 
Degenerocsly. To Regenerate is to reproduce. Regeneration is the 
action; Regenerateness the state, and Regenerate the adjeotive. In the 
language of Theology, Man is degenerate: He has fallen from the state in which 
he was created; and must be Regenerated, or “born again” before he can enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. In this view. Regeneration is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, which has not influenced the hearts of the Unregenerate. 

Though the human race, as a whole, is comprehended under one Genus, 
expressed by the word Mankind, yet Nations, Families, and Individuals, have 
ever boasted of finer forms and nobler minds than were possessed by those by 
whom they were surrounded. With respect to stature, strength and sculptural 
symmetry, the distinction between tribe and tribe is sufficiently apparent; but 
the causes of the growth of mental power escape the eye of the observer. We 
perceive the energy which is exerted, without being able to discriminate between 
what has resulted from fostering circumstances and what was latent in the 
germ. Nevertheless, this latent power, or superior susceptibility of improve¬ 
ment in certain minds over others, has been acknowledged from the most remote 
antiquity. The natural equality of the human mind is a doctrine of modern 
times. This latent power, thus varying with every individual, is termed his 
nature, and, when observable by his actions, it is called the original bent or 
inclination of his mind. When this bent distinguishes him from others, by a 
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more rapid acquirement of those qualities which society applauds, it is 
denominated Genius. He who discovers- useful principles, or forms new and 
agreeable combinations, in any of the arts or sciences, is thereby recognized as 
a man of Genius. He is ranked among those Geniuses who command admira¬ 
tion. If we would mark the species, we say that he has a Genius for Music, or 
for Poetry ;—or that he has a Musical Genius, or a Poetical Genius, &c. When 
applied to general objects. Genius, is their peculiar nature, or distinguishing 
characteristic. It is hence that we speak of the Genius of a language, or of the 
Genius of a Nation. 

From the foregoing remarks it appears-that the title of Genius must be 
particularly awarded to the ‘Inventor. It is he who is termed Ingenious ; and 
we say that he works Ingeniously whether his Ingenuity be exerted for the 
advantage or disadvantage of the world. Ingenuity was formerly used for 
Ingenuousness, and Ingeniousness for Ingenuity. Ingenite, for innate should 
he confined to Glossaries. An Engine, in its literal sense, is a mechanical In¬ 
vention, used as an instrument to produce a certain effect. He who directs the 
application of Engines is an Engineer. The Corps of Engineers, in the army, 
direct the machinery of War, in the attack and defence of fortified places. 
Enginery is a collection of Engines for a specific purpose. It has also been 
used by some for the science of Engineering. 

The Polytheism of the ancients not only gave a divinity to every portion of 
Nature, but deified abstractions. - •'Among the Greeks and Romans, there were 
no inanimate powers, such as Attraction, Repulsion and Chemical Affinity. 
Every action and every thought proceeded from the direct impulse of the Gods. 
Every Nation,—every City,—every Family,—had its tutelary Divinity : and 
even every Individual had his guardian Genius, who watched over his Fate 
and directed his actions, from the moment of his birth to the hour of his dissolu¬ 
tion. There were likewise malignant Genii who superintended the misfortunes 
which were decreed by Destiny:—“I am thy evil Genius,” said the Spectre to 
Brutus, “ I will meet thee again at Philippi.” 

Gender is Genus, or kind, but limited to sexual distinction. The masculine 
and feminine Genders are equivalent to the male and female Sexes. Grammarians 
speak of the Gender of words; but for those, as well as for the word Genitive, 
we must refer to the Introduction. To Engender is to beget young. ••• 

Sex, from the Latin secure, to cut, or divide, is merely division, but with this 
orthography, it is limited to the obvious division of animals into male and female. 
The Botanists of the Linnean School, indeed, speak of male and female flowers; 
but this Sexual system is solely to serve the purposes of their classification. 
The language does not pass the boundaries of the science, for the analogies on 
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which it is founded ar& too slight and disjointed to swim on the current of 
ordinary life. Lady Macbeth wishes to be Unsexed, —to become a man, on the 
supposition that the male is more cruel than the female. . Though the spelling 
Sex has been long fixed, as following the Latin sexus, our early writers often 
wrote Sect, and thereby gave occasion to ambiguity. Sect is also.a division or 
separation, and is used, literally, by Shakespear for a scion or cut of a Tree, but 
it is now applied principally to the separations among bodies of men, on account 
of Religious Creeds. That congregation which separates from the established 
Religion of the country is a Sect, or Sectary. A member of a Sect is a 
Sectarian, which has also been written Sectary and Sectator. Sectarianism 
is the general name for such divisions. The words have, likewise, been applied 
to other differences of opinion, when the votaries of any class of separatists are 
numerous enough to attract attention; and it is thus that we speak of the 
various Sects of Philosophy. Section, Dissection, &c., are of kindred origin, 
but we must, for the present, defer their explanation, lest we be led too far from 
the path which we have chosen. 

The Latin benignns and malignus are compounds of bonus, (once benus) good, 
and malus, evil, with gum, a contraction of genus. They express good and evil 
nature, and are rendered into English by the adjectives Benign and Malign ; 
having the adverbs Benignly and Malignly, and the abstract nouns Benignity 
and Malignity. The words ought to be confined to the nature of the being to 
whom they are applied; for the actions, disregarding the unalterable disposition 
of mind in the agent, are termed Beneficent or Maleficent. A man may confer 
a benefit, or inflict a punishment, without being permanently imbued with good, 
or evil, inclinations; or, he may possess the dispositions without their being 
called into action. Malignity, however, has acquired, with us, an active signi¬ 
fication, and, often, stands for what we should have termed Maleficence. To 
Malign is an active verb;—it is to produce evil, but, especially, by those 
underhand means which demonstrate depravity of heart. In this active applica¬ 
tion, we have Malignant, Malignantly, and Malignancy. They express 
the quality of actions which proceed from a wicked mind, 

A contraction, similar, to that above mentioned, is found in the word 
Pregnant and its compounds. Pregnant is from the Latin prcegnans, 
('prcegenans ,) and denotes containing young. A Pregnant woman is one who is 
with child. She is in a state of Pregnancy ; • a state which exists from the 
moment of conception to that of Parturition, (Latin ,parturire) or bringing 
forth. To impregnate is to cause Pregnancy: it is Impregnation. Unim¬ 
pregnated is sometimes written, to state that there is no Impregnation when it 
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might have been expected. All these words are used, figuratively, to denote the 
being filled with something which is ripening for delivery. A mind may be 
Pregnant with ideas; or, it may be Impregnated with the seeds of vice, or of 
virtue. The adverb Pregnantly, signifying fully, is now obsolete. To Im- 
pregn, for to Impregnate, has been written by the Poets,—probably for the sake 
of their numbers. It may be proper, in this place, for the purpose of discrimina¬ 
tion, to notice the adjective Impregnable, though we shall again have occasion 
to mention it, when we treat of Apprehend, Comprehend, &c. with which, having 
the same origin, (Latin prehendo, I take,) it is more particularly connected. In its 
ordinary acceptation, it is a term of war. The French have prenable as well as 
imprenable; but the English have contented themselves with the negative. We 
say that a city is Impregnable, when we believe that it cannot be taken. It 
is Impregnably fortified. The idea of a fortress is always preserved in the 
metaphorical applications. 

CONCEPTION is the beginning of Pregnancy,—the consequence of Impreg¬ 
nation, from the Latin concipere. Its Etymology will be best explained when we 
treat of its other applications, along with Exception, Reception, &c. to which 
it is allied. To Conceive is to become pregnant, either as to matter or mind. 
It is the internal production of what is afterwards to be brought forth. A child 
is conceived and afterwards born. We conceive our thoughts before we give 
them to the world. The Conceptions of the mind are, metaphorically, the children 
of thought, and, like these, they may be said to be false or true. A false 
Conception, in Physics, is that from which a child could never be perfected or 
matured. In Logic, it is a crude idea which cannot be expressed so as to be 
•understood. The following kindred words are solely applicable to the mind:— 

Whatever idea we understand, or comprehend, we pronounce to be Conceiv¬ 
able: when we cannot comprehend it, we say that it is Inconceivable. 
Conceivably and Inconceivably are the adverbs, and the Dictionaries have 
Conceiver, Conceivableness, and Inconceivableness, which need no explana¬ 
tion. Unconceivable, Unconceivably and Unconceivableness, are merely a 
varied Orthography of tin for in. Unconceived is not Conceived. Conceptive, 
Conceptible and Inconceptible are obsolete. To Conceive a thing and to 
imagine it to be different from what it is, is To Misconceive. It is a Miscon¬ 
ception. Thoughts, or opinions, that have passed in the mind, or been held, 
previous to a particular time of which we speak, are Preconceptions. They 
are said to be Preconceived ideas or notions. To Preconceive is usually 
marked in the Dictionaries as an active verb, though it cannot be used except 
in the past tenses. 

A marked idea, which we now call a Conception, was once termed a Concept 
and, afterwards,-a Conceit ; and To Conceit was to Conceive. Concept has 
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been long out of use, and Conceit has acquired a separate application. A Conceit 
is, now, a peculiar Conception,—a favorite but useless notion, which we should 
not have supposed likely to have entered into another mind. When it appears 
to originate from a bias of the intellect towards insanity, it excites our pity;— 
when from vanity, our contempt. The word is more generally understood in 
the latter sense. Conceits are the children of the brain of a doating parent. 
To be Conceited is to be opinionative,—to indulge opinions which seem, to 
others, to be foolishly adopted and stubbornly retained. 

When Conceits appear to originate from some peculiarity of organization, 
they are more properly denominated Whims, , or Whimsies, (from the Saxon 
Invent , a corner, or point,) as being, metaphorically, occasioned by particular 
corners, in the interior of the skull different from what are to be found in other 
men, and to which vibrations of the brain are supposed to be directed. He 
who has such peculiar notions is said to be Whimsical. —He acts Whimsically, 
or has fits of Whimsicalness. —His head is full of Crotchets, that is, of little 
crooks. His Scull is Cracked, or Crazed. He is Crackbrained, Shatter¬ 
brained or Shatterpated. These, with other expressions of a similar purport, 
will come again under our review. 

The BRAIN is, apparently, a soft whitish pulp. It fills the cavity of the Skull, 
(or bony shell of the head,) which is therefore, sometimes, called the Brainpan. 
The hypothesis that this vibratory substance is the substratum of thought,— 
the seat of the soul,—with the consequent belief that the interior hollows of the 
Skull are either causes or indications of differences in the dispositions of men, 
(call them Whims, Humours, Temperaments, or what we will,) is not peculiar 
to the Materialists of modern times. It is but lately, however, that the exami¬ 
nation of the external protuberances of the head, (which are supposed to corres¬ 
pond with the Brain within,) with a view to ascertain their connection with 
the character of the individual, has been raised to the rank of a science. It i3* 
termed Craniology, from the Greek hr anion, a skull. In a popular sense, the 
Skull, or Scull, (for the orthography is used indifferently,) is taken to denote 
the whole of the bones of the head; and Anatomists have, for the sake of dis¬ 
tinction, adopted the word Cranium, [vide Crown]] to denote that part only 
which covers the Brain,—the Skullcap. Pericranium is the scientific name of 
a membrane which surrounds and adheres to the Cranium; but the whole of the 
outward covering, including the skin and hair, is commonly denominated the 
Scalp. To Scalp is to separate the Scalp from the Skull. Scalp and Skull are 
often confounded, especially by our old writers. The reason is that they are 
etymologically the same, as we shall see under the word Shell. Both are shells, 
or coverings; but, in correct modern usage, the Skull is the covering of the 
Brain, and the Scalp is the covering of the Skull. 
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The Brain, being thus considered as the organ of thought, naturally becomes 
the representative of Mind, and the properties of the visible substance are trans¬ 
ferred, by analogy, to that which is unseen. It is hence that a foolish man is 
said to want Brains, or to be Brainless, Shallowbrained, &c. A choleric 
person is Hotbrained, and he who is unsettled, or flighty, in his disposition is 
Harebrained. To plague, to beat, or to puzzle one’s Brains, is to reflect much 
upon a subject without being able to come to an issue. To Brain is to break a 
person’s skull, to dash out his Brains. Brainsickness and Brainfever are old 
names for what Physicians term Phrenitis, or Inflammation of the Brain.— 
Phrenitis is from the Greek phren, the mind, from which we have other deriva¬ 
tives. Diseases of the Brain are usually understood to produce Mental De¬ 
rangement. A man is termed Brainish, Brainsick, Frenetic, or Phrenetic, 
when he is liable to frequent fits of Phrenzy.s Phrenzy, Phrensy, Frenzy, or 
Frensy, (for the orthography has, yet, all these variations,) is furious Insanity. 
Frantic and Franticly are from the same source, but less necessarily con¬ 
nected with permanent disease. A Person may be Frantic with joy or with 
sorrow; and may behave Franticly, as if the mind were in a state of Frantic¬ 
ness, or Frenzy. We shall not at present attempt to discriminate between the 
different forms of Insanity; for our digression is already too long, and we must 
return. 

The slighter aberrations of intellect, or what are termed Vagaries of the 
miud, (Latin vagare, to wander,) have been attributed to certain Conceptions, 
or Breedings, in the Brain. The head becomes filled with Maggots, which, 
after undergoing their natural transformations, appear in strange flights, or 
extravagancies of conduct. This is a state of Maggottiness. The Person is 
Maggotty. The metaphor is not peculiar to the English: the Germans say 
that “ he has crickets in his head,” and the Scotch that “ he has bees under his 
“bonnet.” Both these genera of insects are produced from Maggots. 

In the literal usage. Maggots are worms, but all worms are not Maggots; for 
the latter appellation belongs, appropriately, to those worms which become 
afterwards metamorphosed into other forms of being: and, frequently, according 
to our several prejudices, we see the most beautiful winged insects arise from 
the, apparently, lifeless bodies of the most disgusting reptiles in nature. The 
Caterpillars, which strip the leaves of the herbs and trees in our gardens and 
orchards, present well known instances of these transformations. The creeping 
creature, after committing its devastation, seeks a retreat, where it lies down 
motionless;—its skin hardens into a crust,and life appears to be extinguished. 
In time, however, the inert mass becomes again animated: a Butterfly 
bursts from the shell, and, with all its gaudy colours, flutters in the sun. The 
eggs of this fly grow into new Caterpillars, and, thus, perpetuate the circle of 
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existence. The periods and modes of these metamorphoses vary with the 
Species; and their description forms a part of the Science of Entomology. • In 
that Science, what, in common language, are termed Maggots, Caterpillars, 
Grubworms, &c. (according to our usual distinctions,) have the general name of 
LARViE, having the singular Larva, from the Latin larva, a.disguise. Their 
succeeding, transformation has been termed the Pupa, or Nymph, state. The 
young flies, in this state of existence, are Pup.e, or Nymphs. The shells of 
the Butterfly tribe are, many of them, of a yellow colour; and, hence, the worm, 
in its Pupa, or Nymph state, has been called an Aurelia, from the Latin 
aurum gold; and a Chrysalis, from the Greek chrysos, another name for the 
same metal. ' ■ 

Maggots, in popular language, differ from Caterpillars, Grubworms, &c. in 
being applied to denominate the smaller species of Larvae. The word is a dimi¬ 
nutive of the Saxon maga. In that language they were also termed meeds, as 
they still are in Scotland. The connection of these • names with the scientific 
appellations Pupa and Nymph will be readily discerned, by referring to the 
words Pupil, Maid, and Nymph, already explained. The Insect, in all its pre¬ 
vious stages, has always been considered as the embryon of a future brood. The 
Saxon meeds were the Larvae of smaller flies: and the word Moth, which comes 
from this origin, is, in common usage, the name of the insect both in its Larva 
and winged state. Naturalists include all night-flies under the title of Moth; 
but the House-moth, which wheels round the flame of our candles, approaching 
in a spiral until it is burnt to death, is what is most generally known by the 
name of Moth. Its Maggot feeds on woollen clothes, which are then said to be 
Moth-eaten. The Latin papilio, a butterfly, has furnished the Botanists with 
the Adjective Papilionaceous, by which they designate those flowers which 
have a resemblance to Butterflies. 

The Latin genere, to beget, with its participle genitus, begotten, had many 
kindred words from which w r e have formed derivatives. Nasci, to be born, 
and the participle natus, born, w’ere, originally, gnasci, and ghatus; and, from 
these sources, the Romans had gens and natio, both denoting a brood, or family, 
and, in a consequent sense, a Tribe or Nation. From gens we have Gentiles, 
w r ith a peculiar application. It w r as used by the early Christians to signify the 
Nations, as distinguished from the chosen people of God. Jew and Gentile 
were opposing terms; and the latter word is still confined to this particular 
usage. 

A Nation, with us, is a collection of families, connected under one head, or 
government. It - Is understood that these families speak the same language ; 
that they have similar customs and manners, and one general interest, distih- 
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guishable from the Nations around them. When such is not the case, although 
the whole be united under one government, the divisions of the Nation are 
called Tribes, a name which we shall again have occasion to notice. The 
distinguishing characteristics of a Nation are termed National, which has the, 
adverb Nationally. What refers to the whole Nation is Nationalty, or Na¬ 
tionalness. The reciprocal intercourse between Nations is International. 

The individuals of a Nation are Natives, that is, born (Latin natus,) on the 
soil, which is the place o c their Nativity, or Birth,—their Native Land. 
Birth and Nativity differ in this, that the latter cannot be used adjectively, so as 
to form compound words. We speak of a man’s Birth-day, but we must say 
‘ the day of his Nativity.’ Natal is equivalent to Birth in this adjective sense. 
The Natal hour, for instance, is the Birth-hour, or hour of Nativity. Ideas which 
are supposed to exist within us from the moment of our Birth, in opposition to 
what we acquire through the medium of our senses, have been termed Innate, 
that is Inborn, of which Innateness is the abstract substantive. Nascent is 
in the act of being born,—springing into existence. 

The whole collection of Inborn qualities and powers of a being constitutes its 
Nature. They are its Natural characteristics, by which it Naturally acts, 
or by which we discriminate between it and other beings. The opposites are 
Unnatural and Unnaturally. We say that a man has Goodnature, or 
Illnature; that he is Goodnatured, or Illnatured; or, that he behaves 
Goodnaturedly, or Illnaturedly, according as he is kind, or unkind, in his 
conduct. Disnatured, signifying destitute of Natural feelings, is obsolete. 
Naturalness and Unnaturalness have been used to express the opposite 
states, consequent upon following or discarding Nature. 

The adjectives Natural and Native are sometimes confounded. Natural is, 
properly, contrasted with Artificial, as the works of Nature are with those of 
Art. Native is directly opposed to what is Foreign :—what is raised at home 
in contradistinction to what is brought from another country. Indigenous and 
Exotic are corresponding terms, but limited to the Science of Natural History, 
It is by a metaphorical approximation that words, usually different in their ap¬ 
plication, become synonymous. When the mind is considered as a Soil, capable 
of cultivation, we may either distinguish its Natural productions from those 
that are Artificially acquired ; or, we may separate what are of Native growth 
from the Exotics of a foreign land. The adjective Foreign, conformably with 
its derivation, (Latin /oris, out of doors,) designates every thing that has been 
produced beyond the circle of which we speak. It is, consequently, opposed to 
Native when we are speaking of a Nation, and to Domestic when we allude to 
a Family. The substantive Foreigner is applied only to human beings, and 
denotes a person born in another country and under another government. A 
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Foreigner, residing in Britain, is debarred from certain privileges which belong 
to Native subjects, unless he be Naturalized by an act of Parliament, called, 
therefore, an act of Naturalization. Without this, he is an Alien, and may be 
sent out of the country under the provisions of the Alien Act 

When we speak of the Nature of a Being, it is obvious that the word Nature 
must express very different properties, according to the species of being to 
which it is applied. The Nature, for instance, of an animal, or, of a vegetable, 
is merely an abstract name for the assemblage of qualities which are supposed 
to be inherent in, and inseparable from, the animal, or the vegetable, of which 
we speak. Whatever of these qualities are known to the speaker constitute the 
idea in his mind when he. utters the word Nature. If he know but little of those 
qualities his idea will be proportionally vague and indefinite. If he know no¬ 
thing at all, he pronounces what, to him at least, is an unmeaning sound. Where 
knowledge ends, however, imagination begins. From the individual we mount 
to the species and from the species to the genus, till we are lost in speculations 
concerning the Nature of the human mind, of other minds, of matter and of the 
Universe. By a bold abstraction, we come, at last, to personify the illimitable 
compound of individual existences, and to talk of NATURE herself, as the 
Genitrix, or mother, of all the productions and changes of the visible world. In 
this extended sense, we speak of the Laws of Nature. Those laws are supposed 
to be, generally, uniform and unchanging. The Power capable of producing a 
change in those laws (as well as the change itself,) is termed Supernatural. 
Tt works Supernaturally, or Miraculously. When the change excites 
astonishment, it is said to be Miraculous. It is a Miracle, (from the Latin 
mirari, to wonder) for we wonder at the Miraculousness of the event. He 
who examines and studies the operations of Nature is a Naturalist, or Na¬ 
tural Philosopher. An account of the result of his studies is Natural 
History. Under the word Kind, we mentioned that, in some cases, it was 
synonymous with Nature. The truth is, that they originate from the same 
source, and that their now varied usage is wholly modern. Kind was once an 
allegorical personage, who performed the part of Nature in the mongrel-reli¬ 
gious dramas of our ancestors. 

When we apply the word Natural to the talents or abilities of men, we contrast 
the qualities which are given by Nature with those endowments which are after¬ 
wards acquired. A man is said to hjive strong Natural parts, when we perceive 
talents without his having had the ordinary means of information. But the 
complete want of improvement, when he has had those means, warrants us in 
drawing the conclusion that he does not possess the faculty of profiting from 
circumstances and instruction; and it is, hence, that when a man remains, 
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through life, as if he were a child, or when it appears to us that he will so re¬ 
main, we eall him a Natural. He is a simpleton, in the extreme sense of the 
word,—a born fool. The word Idiot has the same signification, except that it 
is more extended in its usage, and occasionally a term of.reproaeh. It is from 
the Greek idiotes, rude and ignorant. Vacancy of mind, so as to be ineapable 
of attending to the actions of ordinary life, is a state of Idiocy, or Idiotism. 
The words are sometimes written Ideot, Ideocy, and Ideotism. It does not 
appear that idiotes was ever used by the Greeks to denote a man who was, by 
Nature, deficient in understanding. He was a private person ( idios , private,)— 
one of the common people and, consequently, unlearned. Accordingly when 
speaking of a foreign tongue, we talk of its Idiotisms, or peculiarities, in a sense 
synonymous with vulgarisms. They are the common phrases, or Idioms of the 
language; which, on account of some metaphorical allusions not easily recon¬ 
cilable with the habits of another tongue, present difficulties in the translation. 
The phrases are said to be Idiomatic, or Idiomaticad. ' 

The Greek physis, nature, (derived likewise, from the ideas of generation and 
birth,) is the source of several words in our language These, are chiefly scien¬ 
tific; thus filling a different department froqi what we have just explained. In 
former times, the Naturalist was less accustomed than now to the generaliza¬ 
tions of science. He pursued his studies and reiterated his experiments with a 
more immediate view to their practical application. Plants were arranged and 
discriminated, macerated and distilled, for the sake of their medical virtues; and 
the furnace of the ehemist was kept glowing in the search for the Elixir vitee, 
and the philosopher’s stone, by which human life was expected to be intermin¬ 
ably prolonged, and its pleasures indefinitely multiplied. The Naturalist, or 
Physician, (for this was the name whieh'he assumed,) was in many respects dif¬ 
ferent from the Physician of our times. Like the present he'professed to eure 
diseases, by the administration of pills and potions; but the division of labour, 
whieh now prevails, has freed the modern practitioner from many studies and 
manipulations which were, once, the necessary adjuncts of his art. The Phy¬ 
sician of the present day, unless, which seldom happens, he be daring enough to 
set up a system of his own, trusts to the dogmas of some celebrated Theorist 
with regard to the symptoms of diseases and the powers of his medicines; but 
the medieines themselves, after being imported by the Merchant, reared by the 
Herbalist, or prepared by the Chemist, are •compounded and sold in the shop of 
the Apotheeary. The Physician of old personally culled his simples and elabo¬ 
rated his compounds. He was Botanist, Chemist and Apothecary, and, in ad¬ 
dition to these, he had to study the science of Astronomy, so that lie might 
gather his plants under the proper phases of the moon, and discover her influ- 
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ence, in conjunction with that of the other planets, on the body of man, and on 
the critical periods of disease. Often, perhaps too often, discarding the pre¬ 
scriptions of his predecessors, lie made experiments, with favorite medicines, on 
the constitutions of his patients; and, calculating the balance between success 
and failure, had, occasionally, the good fortune to hit upon a Nostrum, (Latin 
nostrum, my own,) the composition of which he kept a secret from the world, in 
order that, by the monopoly of its sale, he might .fill his pocket and raise his 
fame. It was not unfrequently, a Panacea, (Greek pan, all, and akeomai, I cure,) 
an universal Medicine. This practice has now got into disrepute. He who 
pretends to have gained his knowledge from his personal experiments on the 
effects of his medicines is termed an Empiric. His practice is said to be Em¬ 
pirical, and his science Empiricism (from the Greek empeirao, I try). The 
advertiser of Nostrums is called a Quack, or Quack Doctor, and his profession 
is Quackery, [[See Charlatan/] The title of Doctor, (Latin doctus, learned,) 
was given to the ancient as well as to the modern Physician. The only differ¬ 
ence is, that it was then bestowed by the suffrage of the people, whereas it is, 
now, conferred, by Universities, upon those who, after examination, are found to 
possess the requisite portion of knowledge, or, (according to the regulations of 
some of the seats of learning,) are able to compensate for the deficiency with 
money. As a prefix to a-name, it is contracted into Dr. as Master is into Mr. 
It is an honorary designation to other professions as well as to that of Medicine. 
There are Doctors of Laws and Doctors of Divinity. 

That branch of the healing art which requires manual operation, such as bone¬ 
setting, amputation of limbs, &c., is termed Surgery. The operator is a Surgeon. 
He performs a Surgical operation. The old orthography was Ciiirurgery, 
Ciiirurgeon, and Ciiirurgical, the words being formed from the Greek cheir, 
the hand, and ergon, work. A Physician, properly so called, has now nothing to 
do with Surgery. It is chiefly through the medium of the stomach that he per¬ 
forms his operations on the human frame. His Drugs are called Physic, which 
is also a name for the medical art. To administer these drugs to a patient is 
To Physic him. In a popular sense, to Physic is to produce an evacuation of 
the bowels. The art which teaches the composition of Medicines is called 
Pharmacy, and a book containing rules for these Pharmaceutical preparations, 
is a Pharmacopceia ; from the Greek pharmahon, a remedy, and poiein, to make. 

Physics is that science which is employed in observing the phenomena and 
investigating the constitution, powers and effects of the several bodies in nature. 
The name has, in different ages, been given to various contending systems and 
unintelligible hypotheses, concerning the latent energies and secret influences of 
being; but, now that we have discarded somewhat of the unmeaning jargon of 
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the schools, the word Physics is merely a more recondite name of what is 
popularly termed Natural Philosophy. Physiology, (Greek logos, a discourse,) 
is an investigation of the nature of any separate portion, or species, of bodies, of 
which the science of Physics contains the whole. The Physiologist is more pe¬ 
culiarly conversant with the interior motions of organized beings, while the 
Natural Historian records their more obvious qualities and actions. The Phy¬ 
siological description of a plant, for instance, gives the anatomy of its stem, its 
sap-vessels, its leaves, &c., with remarks on the economy of its vegetation. Its 
Natural History comprizes its botanical characters, its habitude, its place of 
growth, and other particulars which may be perceived by an ordinary observer. 
Physical and Physically are equally applicable to Physic, (Medicine,) and to 
Physics, (Natural Philosophy). In the former case, they are equivalent to 
medical and medically; in the latter, to natural and naturally. 

Aristotle, that celebrated Greek whose writings formed the text-books of the 
schools for so many centuries, after having treated of Physics, or Nature, added 
certain disquisitions concerning Being in general, the Soul of Man, and the 
Deity. These were termed his Metaphysics, ( meta , beyond,) because they were 
distinct, or beyond what he understood by Physics, or Nature. It will easily be 
believed that the science, as it is called, of Metaphysics includes many subjects 
and reasonings which must seem very abstruse to the uninitiated; and, hence,, 
the epithets Metaphysical and Metaphysically have been applied to such 
discussions as are too subtile to be comprehended by ordinary minds. The 
Aristotelians, or disciples of Aristotle, were, otherwise, termed Peripatetics, 
from the Greek peripateo, I walk; because they disputed while walking in the 
Lyceum. His doctrines constituted the Aristotelian, or Peripatetic 
Philosophy. 

Except in metaphor, the terms Generation, Conception, &c. are confined, in 
their application, to beings of sensation ; but there are other words which, at the 
same time that they denote animal increase, are expressive of the ordinary ag¬ 
gregations of unorganized matter, or of the expansion and propagation of the 
vegetable world. The productions of Nature may be increased, either in mag¬ 
nitude or in quantity. An Individual may grow in size; or two, or more, beings 
may come forward to our view, where, before, there was only one. We must be 
careful, in our explanation, to distinguish these different modes of increase. The 
former is usually expressed by some word signifying to move, push, or shoot out; 
and the latter by what denotes addition to number, by bringing forth what was 
hidden or unseen: but the ideas, and consequently the words, run into one an¬ 
other; for number itself may be considered, abstractedly, as a single being, 
capable of increase or diminution. The Saxon mean, for instance, was simply to 
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increase by addition, and still appears in this sense in our verb To Eke ; but, 
with a slight change of orthography, (eacnian,) it signified to conceive, as also 
to bring forth. Eke used adverbially has the force of the imperative add, and 
is now generally supplanted by also. The phrase. To Eke out, is to add what 
is understood to be wanting. The word appears, in another form, in the verb 
to Yoke, which we shall again have occasion to notice. 

To Get expresses the addition of something to the Getter, or obtainer of 
the thing acquired. With the old verbal prefix Be, we have the varied ortho¬ 
graphy To Beget, which differs from to Get, in being confined to the real, or 
metaphorical. Getting or generating of children, who, in old English, were 
Geets. The Begetter is their Father. Misbegotten, for wrong begotten, is 
a term oUreproach, applicable, either to the unlawfulness of the act, or the 
structure of the child. Unbegotten is not begotten. When these words are 
otherwise applied, the idea of offspring is always alluded to. The phrases. To 
Get in, To Get out, &c. seem at first sight, to have no relation with acquire¬ 
ment ; but it should be attended to, that the words in, out, &c. in those and 
such like expressions, are taken, figuratively, for real things; for, in illustration 
of this, we may say, To Get nothing. What things we Get or acquire are some¬ 
times called our Gettings. To Forget is to lose what was once possessed, but 
is limited to Ideas : it is to lose the remembrance of what we once knew. Un- 
forgotten is preserved in memory. Forgetful, Forgetfully and Forget¬ 
fulness need no explanation. When what has been Forgotten occurs again to 
the mind, we are said To Recollect it; and the act, or faculty, is Recollec¬ 
tion. To Recollect, in its literal meaning is to re-gather,—to collect, a second 
time, what had been before collected ; but the words to Recollect and Recol¬ 
lection are never applied except to the stores of Memory. We Re-collect 
ideas; but we collect'again those material objects that have been scattered 
from a former collection. It will afterwards be seen that To Gather and to 
Get are of the same Family. 

To. Breed is to generate, or produce young. It is etymologically connected 
with the Saxon bredan, to extend, to make broad, to spread, &c. A woman after 
conception, or in the beginning of pregnancy, is said to be Breeding. Any 
particular race of men, or of animals, when kept distinct from other races, is 
termed a Breed ; and hence we speak of preserving, or improving the breed of 
horses, &c. In animals that bring forth many young at a time, the whole collec¬ 
tion is termed a Breed, or, more usually, a Brood, (see Brother and Bride ;) 
and to Brood is to spread, or sit over, to cover and bring forth progeny, as the 
hen hatches her chickens. A child was formerly denominated a Brat, which 
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is now used only in a contemptuous signification. Breeding is taken in a more 
general sense to denote the expanding of the animal, and all its faculties, to a 
state of maturity. To breed is, hence, to rear and to nourish, and it is in this 
sense that the cultivators of the soil have assumed the active designations of 
Growers of corn and Breeders of cattle. The mind, too, is considered as 
subjected to this sort of breeding ; and a man is said to be possessed of Good¬ 
breeding, or of Illbreeding, to be Weli.bred or Illbred ; according to the 
effect which his education is supposed to have hadupon his manners,—as his 
habits please or displease the speaker. What is produced within us, independent 
of education, is Inbred. •• 1 ' ' i. <' 

...i , . i <-* ' s • ••« ' • - 

To Hatch is to bring forth, but is applied only to birds, who are said to 
Hatch their eggs. To Hatch, (etymologically connected with Hat, Hide, &c.) 
in a literal sense, is to cover ; and hence, the Hatches of a ship are the trap¬ 
doors, on the deck, that shut up or cover the entrances through which goods are 
lowered into the hold. Above the Hatches is the Hatchway. In scientific 
language, the bird when sitting on her eggs is said to Incubate, (Latin inculare, 
to lie, or sit upon,) and Hatching is Incubation. To Hatch and to Breed, in 
their metaphorical usage, are generally distinguished by the former being more 
outwardly, and the latter more inwardly active. A man Hatches plots and 
Broods over his misfortunes. A Hatch is a brood of young Birds; and, from 
a similar source, ( Cover ) we have Covey, applied by sportsmen to a flock of 
partridges which haunt the same Covert, or shelter. 

The Saxon team was a train or succession, and, in a consequent sense, a race 
or progeny. We have preserved the word in applying it to the line of horses, 
or of oxen yoked behind one another for the purpose of draught. We call them 
a Team of horses, or a Team of oxen. A flight of birds, when following in 
regular succession, is also called a Team. To Teem, (Saxon tyman,) is from the 
same source. It signifies to bring forth young abundantly, or in constant suc¬ 
cession. The participle Teeming differs from Prolific, (Latin proles, a race, 
or shoot,and facere, to make) it being, essentially, in a continued state of acti¬ 
vity. Teemful and Teemless are both in the Dictionaries, but the ideas which 
they are intended to convey, are better expressed by the words Prolificness 
and Unprolificness. Unprolific is the negative epithet.” 

The Saxon anan, or with the verbal affix ge-anan, was to give or add to, and, 
in a secondary sense, to produce young. From this we have the verb To Yean, 
to bring forth, which is applied only to cattle, and, more restrictedly, to sheep. 
The Yeanlings are the younglings of a flock; but the word is seldom used. 
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being supplanted by the particular denominations. Calves, Lambs, and Kids. 
They do not now Yean, or produce Yeanlings. The Cow Calves, or has a 
Calf. The Ewe Lambs, or drops her Lamb, and the She-Goat Kids her Kid. 
Kid w'as once equivalent to child ; and we have still the words To Kidnap, to 
steal a child, and Kidnapper, a stealer of children. Kidnapping, in this country, 
had its origin at the first settlement of our American Colonies, to which children 
and other young persons were frequently carried off, by fraud or force, and made 
to labour, as a sort of slaves, for the colonists. These compounds are formed 
from the antiquated verb To Nab, to catch unawares. Kidney is kind, or race, 
but has, somehow, become associated with ludicrous composition. Shakespear, 
when putting it in the month of Falstaff, (“think of that, a man of my Kidney”) 
has in view, what he seldom loses sight of, a pun. The lower part of the back, 
immediately under the ribs, separated into two divisions by the spine, is called 
the Loins. The Latins called them lumbi, and hence a fixed pain in the Loins 
is termed a Lumbago. In the interior of this, the Lumbar, region, are situated 
the two glandular bodies called the Kidnies, from which the urine is secreted 
and carried to the bladder. These are otherwise named the Reins, from the 
Latin renes. It is in this quarter that there is the principal accumulation of fat 
in the case of corpulency. In describing forms we must always refer to the 
objects themselves, or to others which resemble them. The figure of the Kid¬ 
nies is sufficiently well known to make it an object of general comparison, and 
hence, we have Kidneybean and Kidneyvetch, so named because the peas, or 
seed, of the bean and vetch so called, are Kidneyshaped. The Loins, forming 
the junction of the chest with the lower part of the body, have been considered 
as the seat of strength and of virility. The Kidnies, therefore, derive their 
name from the ancient belief that they are useful in procreation ; the appellation 
being a kin to that of Genitals, which is given to the .more immediate organs 
of generation. It is from this theory that, in the language of Scripture, the 
descendants of a patriarch are called “ the fruit of his Loins.” A piece of beef, 
covering either kidney, is a Sirloin (French surlonge, over the loin); and a vul¬ 
gar pun, which supposes the Loin to have been knighted, has given us the absurd 
phrase * a Baron of Beef,’ to denote both Sirloins, including part of the.backbone. 

Connected with the nearly obsolete verb to Yean, with the Danish yngel, a 
breed, and with many other branches of the Gothic stem, is the Saxon geonge 
now changed, in its orthography, to Young. Used substantively, it is plural, 
and denotes the recent offspring of any animal; and, as an adjective, it specifies 
that the being, to whose name the epithet is prefixed, has existed for a less 
period of time than others of the same class which we denominate Old. Old 
(formerly Eld) is a participle from the Saxon eldan, to stay or remain. What 
is Yonng is considered as just come into existence, while what is Old is supposed 
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to have continued for a certain time, which is its Age. £See Age in the Intro¬ 
duction.]] Old and Young are purely comparative, and are not measured by 
fixed portions of duration. A Man is Young at twenty years, while a dog 
would be reckoned very Old, at that age. It is only when opposed to Young 
that Old implies lengthened time ; for we may say that a thing is not yet an 
hour Old. A Younker, or Youngster, designates a young man, when we 
wish his age to be particularly attended to, and differs from a Youth in being 
more familiar and conversational. A Youngling is a very young animal. 
Youngish and Youngly are obsolete. Junior is the Latin comparative 
Younger, and is opposed to Senior, older. Junior and Senior are confined to 
the relative duration of the life, or of the functions of human beings : a man may 
be called the Junior, or the Senior of another, whether it be in years or in office. 
Younger and Older are universal in their application. 

Eld is age, and, taken absolutely, is old age, but is not generally written. 
Eld, Elder and Eldest are the earlier orthography of Old, Older and Oldest, 
but the first (Eld) being out of use. Elder and Eldest have acquired a general 
rather than a particular sense, and do not well apply to specific length of years. 
We speak of the Elder children of the family, but we say that “John is older 
(not elder) than James.” Elderly is becoming old, or Aged. It applies to a 
person whom we might term old, without much impropriety. For the use of 
such comparative epithets there is no exact criterion. It depends upon the con¬ 
ception and the feelings of the speaker. 

The natural association of age with wisdom has made the word Elder become 
a title of respect as well as of office. The magistrates, among the Jews, were 
the Elders of the people ; and the same denomination has been retained, in the 
church, with various degrees of authority, at different times and by different 
sects of Christians. The office is termed the Eldership. The word Presbyter, 
a Priest (now seldom used) is from the Greek presbys, old: because, anciently, 
no one was admitted into the Priesthood until he was advanced in years. A 
Presbytery was once an assembly of Priests, but is now applied only to an 
assembly of Clergymen of the church of Scotland,—men who refuse the designa¬ 
tion of Priests. That church is a Republic, governed by a representation of 
its members, together with a certain proportion of Lay-Elders, and is, therefore, 
termed Presbyterian. Its members are Presbyterians, and discipline Pres¬ 
byterianism. The Elders in the Presbyterian church, are two or more persons, 
in each parish, chosen from the inhabitants, to assist the Minister (the pastor 
of the parish,) at the dispensation of the sacraments, and in the management 
of the funds for the maintenance of the poor. These, with their Minister who 
presides, make up that inferior ecclesiastical court which, in Scotland, is called 
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a Kirk Session. A certain number of Ministers, fewer or more according to 
local circumstances, constitute a Presbytery *, and a delegation from so many 
Presbyteries forms a Synod. All these bodies are subordinate, with regard to 
discipline, to an annual representation, or General Assembly. Synod, (Greek 
synodos, from syn, together, and odos, a way, or journey,) is, literally, a meeting 
of those who are travelling in the same path. This has, figuratively, been 
understood of the Christian pastors; and, therefore, meetings of ecclesiastics 
have been held, in different ages of the Church, under the denomination of 
Synods. What belongs to them is Synodic, or Synodical, and the adverb is 
Synodically. These assemblies were called Synods by the Greeks, and Coun¬ 
cils by the Latins; and their decisions were termed Canons, or Rules. When 
called by authority, (Latin convocare, to call together,) they were termed Con¬ 
vocations : a denomination inconsistent with the principles of Presbyterians, 
who acknowledge no mortal head of their church. Councils and Convocations 
are often applicable to other subjects, and will, therefore, come again under our 
review. Though the word Synod (being compounded for the purpose) has 
usually a reference to religious assemblies, it is not wholly limited to those of 
earthly divines. The Synodical period or revolution of the moon is the time 
which elapses between her apparent departure from the sun, and her conjunction 
with him again. Astrologers talk of the Houses (places) and Synods of the 
planets; and, in the heathen mythology, Jupiter holds his Convocations and 
Councils of the Gods, upon Mount Olympus. 

The Aldermen of cities and towns are magistrates, with certain powers and 
jurisdictions, varying according to the constitutions of the several incorporations. 
They form a sort of council to the Mayor (Major) or chief magistrate. The 
Aldermen are usually chosen for life, by the Freemen ; and the Mayor is elected, 
from their number for one or more years, which is termed the .period of his 
Mayoralty. In London and some other places, the Mayor has the title of 
Lord Mayor and his wife that of Lady Mayoress. Among our Saxon ances¬ 
tors, there were Aldermen of Counties. These Aldermen had the civil and mili¬ 
tary government of their several shires ; and the office, like all the other Saxon 
magistracies, was at first elective. It afterwards became hereditary in certain 
families, and was synonymous with Earl. 

The Latin pango, anciently pago, I fix, or settle, signified, literally, that sort 
of fixture or settlement which is made by driving a stake into the ground. 
Its consequent meanings, to plant, to settle, to pacify (from another ortho¬ 
graphy of the same word, pacare) to make a covenant or agreement, (pactum) 
to. compose or put together, &c. are of easy derivation. The last mentioned 
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usage is the origin of the word Page, which is the portion of a book that is 
composed, or placed together, on one side of a folio or leaf. Paginal, belonging 
to a Page, is seldom written. To Page is to number the Pages. 

From the same source was pagus, a village, or tribe, in the same manner as 
we now speak of a plantation, or settlement. Relative to Rome, those inhabi¬ 
tants of the country were termed pagani, Pagans. The word, which in old 
authors is sometimes written Painims, has been brought down to us by theolo¬ 
gical writers ; and hence, like the term Gentiles, it denotes, particularly, those 
tribes or nations who have not embraced the doctrines of Christianity. The 
Pagan or Painim rites and ceremonies are what we, otherwise, term the Heathen 
worship ; that is, (Greek ethnos, a nation,) the worship of the nations, or gentiles. 
We use the terms Heathenish, Heatiienishly, and IIeatiienishness, to ex¬ 
press a similarity in manners, conduct and religion, to the Pagans or Heathens. 
Their religion is, indifferently, termed Heathenism, or Paganism. A Heath is 
a wild, uncultivated piece of ground ; and often covered with one or other of the 
species of the shrub called Heath, or Heather,— the Erica of Botanists. Such 
ground is Heatiiy, or Heatiicovered. The Heathcock, or Blackcock, is a 
species of Grouse, Tetrao tetrix of Linnaeus. The Paganalia, among the 
Romans, were rural festivals in honour of Ceres. The Peasants, that is, the 
Villagers or Country people, (French, pais, contracted from pagus, the country,) 
men, women and children, walked, in solemn procession, round the villages, 
making their lustrations, and offering their sacrifices. These, and indeed, all the 
solemnities of the Heathens, were vain and wicked in the eyes of the Christians; 
and hence Banners, Trophies, and other articles of pomp and splendour, borne 
in vulgar, useless, and unmeaning procession, as well as those processions them¬ 
selves, are termed Pageants. Collectively considered, they are Pageantry, as 
the collective body of Peasants are denominated Peasantry, The Peasantry 
are .tenants and labourers, and are thus contradistinguished from the Lords of the 
soil. Pagod, or Pagoda, is the name given, (originally by the Portuguese,) to 
the temples of China and Hindostan. It is also a name for the Idol of such a 
temple, as well as of certain coins, that carry the impression of the figure of 
those idols. Ethnic has been written for Heathen. 

From the same Latin word, pagare, to plant, was formed propagare, to spread, 
or plant out, to increase by shoots, or layers, like the stock of a vine, which was 
figuratively applied to the procreation of men and animals. From this comes 
our verb To Propagate, meaning, to increase the species of which we speak, 
whatever it may be. Propagation is more extended in its usage than Genera¬ 
tion. The Generator only begets his own kind. The Propagator adds to the 
number of any Propagable class of beings, by whatever means. He may be a 
planter of trees a breeder of animals, or the father of a family of children. In the 
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metaphorical usage, for instance, to Generate a falsehood would be to conceive 
and hatch it, while to Propagate it would be merely to spread abroad what 
might have been invented by another. The missionary Jesuits were Propagan¬ 
dists ; and we have an incorporated society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The Latin feetare, to bring forth young, had also a general application, and 
hence, foetus was the fruit of a tree as well as the young of an animal. Our 
Anatomists, in adopting the word Foetus, have confined its signification so as to 
denote a child in the womb after its parts are completely formed. Previous to 
this developement, it is called an Embryo, or Embryon ; (Greek embryon, from 
bryo, I sprout out:) because, in that state, it is compared to a germ, or seed, the 
parts of which are not yet expanded. 

The Latin pullare signified, to spring, or bud; and, from its diminutive, our 
Dictionaries have To Pullulate, to germinate. The young of certain domestic 
animals, and particularly the brobd of the common Hen, were called, by the 
Romans, pulli ; in the same manner that our farmers call their Pigs Shoots, 
when they have ceased to be sucklings, but are not yet full grown. Pullets are 
young fowls, of the barnyard Cock and Hen breed, and differ from Chickens, 
as youth do from children. A Chicken is otherwise, called a Chick, and has the 
diminutive Chickling. Ciiickeniiearted is timid as a Chicken. A similar 
idea is expressed by the word Henhearted; and a Man who skulks, or runs 
away when he should defend himself is a Poltron, which, from its augmentative 
termination, signifies a great coward. Poltronery is extreme cowardice. These 
words are often (and we think with more propriety) written Poltroon and 
Poltroonery. All kinds of domestic Fowls, brought up in the farm-yard, are 
Poultry; and a dealer in Poultry, as articles of food, is a Poulterer. Chick- 
weed is a small plant growing, generally, in garden wastes, and on dunghills, the 
seed of which is said to be agreeable to Chickens. It is the Alsine and Stellaria 
media of modern Botanists. To Pule is to cry like a chicken in a weak, reiter¬ 
ated, whining tone. The lien Clucks, or Chucks, when she calls her young. 
The words are probably imitations of the sound; and those who have attended 
to the mutation of consonants, as explained in the Introduction, will readily per¬ 
ceive that the word Cock, to which we must refer for other natural and meta¬ 
phorical derivations, is from the same origin. 

The Latin puellus, a little boy, is also from pullare, to bud, in the same sort of 
metaphor, that, in colloquial language, we call a young gentleman a Sprig of 
quality; comparing him to the sprig of a tree. In common language a Prig is 
a young Coxcomb, and has the adjective and adverb Priggish and Priggishly. 
The constant comparison of animal with vegetable existence prevails in all Ian- 
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guages. Our older writers, for instance, have the word Imp, signifying the shoot 
or scion of a tree,—and also a child. To Imp was to engraft; that is, to insert 
a young scion, so as it may grow into an old stock. When, as was not uncom¬ 
mon, any of the feathers of the pinion of a Hawk were broken, the Falconer in¬ 
serted others in their stead, thus Imping his wing that he might not flag in his 
flight. This practice is frequently alluded to by modern poetical writers, although 
Falconry has long ceased to be one of the amusements of the country. 

The Latin populus, is synonymous with our word PEOPLE. Like the latter, 
it is, in primary usage, applied only to human beings, and denotes the whole collec¬ 
tion of men, women and children who inhabit the nation, district, or city of which 
we speak. To People a country is to fill it with inhabitants; which may be 
supposed to be done in two ways: by emigration, or by procreation. To stock 
a country by the latter mode is better expressed by the verb To Populate. 
Populare, among the Romans, has an opposite signification. It was to plunder 
and lay waste, by means of a conquering army’s making inroads into the territory 
of another Nation, and driving out or destroying the inhabitants. The conse¬ 
quence was, not to People, but To Dispeople, Unpeople, or Depopulate ;— 
not to add to the Population, or number of the People, Jbut to aid in their De¬ 
population, their decrease, or destruction. The author of this calamity is a 
Depopulator, or Dispeopler of a state, which may afterwards, in happier times, 
be Repeopled. A country which has, comparatively with other countries, a 
great number of inhabitants is said to be Populous ; and there are still inter¬ 
minable disputes concerning the Populousness of antient nations. 

An enumeration of the People is termed a Census. The Roman Census was 
taken for other purposes than barely to ascertain the number of the Citizens. 
The Censors, so called from censere, to judge, or discriminate, not only assessed 
the value of every man’s property, and proportioned the tax which he should 
pay, but were the guardians of the public morals: and, by their sole fiat, could 
expel an individual from the highest dignity, and consign him to ignominy. In 
this country, we have, at present, no officer with the title of Censor; and only 
one (the Lord Chamberlain with respect to the Drama,) who can, of himself, 
exercise any sort of Censorial power: but the appellation is well known in re¬ 
ference to those governments where there is a Censorship of the press: by which 
the manuscript of the author is subjected to. the judgment of Inspectors before 
it is allowed to be published. To Censure, is to judge, but, in modem usage, is 
confined to that kind of judgment which discovers blame and awards reprimand; 
thence including the idea of authority in the Censor, or Censurer. A disposi¬ 
tion too much given to Censure, or reproach, is Censoriousness; —it is to 
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be Censorious, or to speak Censoriously. Uncensured is not Censured 
when the action, or the person acting is Censurable; that is, deserving of 
Censure. 

The People when considered as distinct from their Rulers, and viewed col¬ 
lectively, are called the Populace. The person, measure, or thing which is in 
favour with them is Popular. It has Popularity. What displeases them is 
Unpopular. Whatever is known, or possessed, by the general mass of the 
People is Purlic. The mass itself constitutes the Public. An Inn, or Tavern, 
is, in ordinary language, called a Public-house, and the Landlord a Publican. 
In old English, a Publican was a tax-gatherer. What is known only to a few is 
private, or secret To make it known without reserve is To Publish it. The 
person who does so is a Publisher, and the act is Publication. To Republish 
is to Publish again, which constitutes a Republication. Unpublished is not 
Published. To do any thing Publicly, is to do it openly, in the face of the 
world. 

A Republic (Latin respublica, the common weal,) is a nation in which the mass 
of the people, either manage the affairs of the State themselves, or, chuse 
Managers from their own body. The Republican system is completely at 
variance with hereditary Rulers; because, theoretically, a Republic has no 
Governors: for, the People are supposed merely to consent to regulate their con¬ 
duct according to existing laws, which they themselves have made and may 
change at their own pleasure. He who approves of such a form of Government, 
although he may live under a monarchy, is usually termed a Republican. He 
advocates Republican doctrines, or Republicanism. In our history, what is 
now generally called ‘the Usurpation of Cromwell,’ was, at that time, denomi¬ 
nated ‘the Commonwealth.’ Learning has been characterized as the common 
Property of all ages and of all nations;—unassailable by the Demons of War, 
and secure amidst the storms of Revolution. Though this pleasing illusion 
continually vanishes when we view the realities of life, yet we still, fondly, cherish 
the idea that there exist an indestructible World of Literature, and a Re¬ 
public of Letters. 

The Greek demos, the people, appears in several of our compounds. With 
Jcratein, to govern, we have Democracy, a government by the people. It is not 
synonymous with Republic; for .a Democracy always alludes directly to the 
form of the Government, while a Republic may, generally, denote the State or 
Country so governed. The adjective is Democratic, or Democratical, and 
may have the adverb Democratically. A Democrat, is a Republican, but 
the latter term may be taken simply to denominate an inhabitant of a Republic. 
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A Demagogue, from agogos, a leader, is, literally, a leader of the people; but is 
understood, in a bad sense, to be a person who would instigate to dangerous 
seditions. Diseases, which are found to attack, at the same time, great numbers 
of the people, are divided into two classes: Endemic, Endemical, or Endemial; 
and Epidemic, or Epidemical. Endemic diseases are those that prevail in certain 
districts, and are supposed to arise from the action of local causes, such as, pecu¬ 
liarity of water, soil or climate. Epidemics are occasional and irregular visitations 
of disease upon a country; and usually referred to some temporary cause of ob¬ 
scure and uncertain nature, such as, unwholesome states of the atmosphere, or 
Contagion. Agues, and the swelling of the neck called Goitre (found in foreign 
mountainous districts) are of the former kind ;—Plague and Smallpox of the lat¬ 
ter. In the one case, disease occurs, in different individuals, from their exposure 
to the common cause; in the other, it is propagated, successively, from the sick 
to the healthy. Goitre is French, from the Latin guttur, the throat. 

The Latin vidgus also denoted the people ; but never as a nation nor as any 
assemblage deserving of respect. It was the populace,—the mere ’.multitude, 
with all their follies and all their vices: they were what rve now call the Vulgar. 
We apply the epithet Vulgar to such manners, or habits, as are below our con¬ 
ceived standard'of propriety. It is characteristic of the common people, as 
distinguished from the higher orders, and is opposed to genteel. We suspect 
that a man has been born and educated among the lower class, when he behaves 
Vulgarly; that is, when he has the appearance of Vulgarity, or (as it is 
sometimes written) Vulgarness. Vulgar was, at one time, synonymous with 
common, in its ordinary acceptation, but is now fixed to lowness of rank ; except 
in certain antiquated phrases not yet wholly discarded : such as ‘Vulgar fractions/ 
for ordinary fractions, at first adopted to distinguish them from the decimal 
notation. To Divulge is, literally, to make public, and is occasionally taken in 
this general sense; but it, more usually, attaches the idea of blame to the 
Divulger. lie is supposed to have, clandestinely, made known what ought to 
have been kept a secret. To Promulgate (formed by the, not uncommon, 
change of the v into m ) is to publish openly ; and a Promulgator is one who 
makes any thing public; but Promulgation is less formal than publication, 
which has, usually, some apparent end, or advantage, in view ; to Promulgate 
may be more passive, and may be merely to allow to be known. To Publish is 
so particularly understood of the advertising of Books for sale, that the vender 
is recognized under the designation of a Publisher, and books are termed 
Publications. To call them Promulgations would be ludicrous, though they 
are certainly Promulgated : but thus does custom command our language. To 
Promulge has been written for to Promulgate, and Promulger for Pro¬ 
mulgator. 
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Folk, a word already noticed under its compound Kinsfolk, has been derived, 
by some etymologists, from the Latin vulgus, but it was never, like the latter, a 
term of degradation. The folc of the Saxons, as well as their leode, or leoda, 
were the people ; but they were freemen who possessed certain rights ; and the 
language of contempt was reserved for their Thralls, or Bondsmen. In the 
days of Chaucer, a Leude man was one of the common people, and was opposed 
to Lerid, or learned, as we now use the words Layman and Clergyman. The 
adjective Lewd is, at present, much more degraded than the word Vulgar. It 
first began to be used, as a term of reproach, to those of the Clergy whose man¬ 
ners were debauched by popular vices, from which their order affected to be 
peculiarly free. The most prominent of these was the violation of chastity ; 
because this they had, at their ordination, vowed to preserve; and hence Lewd¬ 
ness is low debauchery, unbecoming a pious man, but, more particularly, what 
concerns the illicit commerce of the sexes. Those who behaved Lewdly were 
formerly termed Lewdsters, but the word is now obsolete. 

A Lout is one of the most ignorant of the vulgar, and has the adjective and 
adverb Loutish and Loutishly, applied to manners. The words are rather 
antiquated; and Clown, Clownish and Clownishly are, more usually, written 
in their stead. Clownishness, or Clownery, is always, in idea, associated with 
rusticity,—with the manners of the country rather than of cities. The 
inhabitant of a town, however awkward or absurd his behaviour may be, can 
scarcely be termed a Clown. He is a mean, vulgar, or low-bred fellow : but he 
is destitute of the ludicrous simplicity of a country Clown. In old and pro¬ 
vincial English the same word is used, without the prefix; but, in that case, a 
Lown is something worse than a Clown :—he is thievish, or otherwise wicked. 
All these words are obviously connected with the adjective Low ; the leute being 
the lower orders of the people. 

The Laity (Greek laos, the people,) are all who are not of the order of the 
priesthood,—the flock as distinguished from their pastors. An individual of the 
Laity is a Layman, and the adjective is Lay. Laical is sometimes written for 
Lay, but the latter is always used in the formation of compounds. These words, 
having been brought into our language solely for the use of the church, have 
never been appropriated to any other purpose. 

We might here introduce various terms that correspond with the word people 
and its synonymes, in one or other of their relations ; but these will appear, with 
more propriety, in other parts of the work : for we are, at present, endeavouring 
to confine ourselves to that view of mankind which marks them as they spring 
into existence and, thereby, connects them together as a kindred race. 
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Tt is curious to. observe, in the most metaphysical of our ideas, how little there 
is of abstraction in their origin. Our thoughts may become bewildered and 
mingle in confusion, like the fancies of a dream; but words, properly understood, 
have a real meaning, and must, therefore, always refer to some object or action 
in nature. We have remarked this in many of the words that are used to ex¬ 
press the production of human beings : and we know that it must equally exist 
in all similar terms, although, in some cases, it may elude our investigation. In 
this want of certainty, we may, occasionally, be indulged in a probable conjec¬ 
ture. In our view of the subject, a false Etymology will not be dangerous ; for 
it is our determination to explain, as far as we are able, the present acceptation 
of the word, whatever its imaginary derivation may suggest, or its earlier meaning 
may have been. Etymology is our assistant,—not our guide. 

We particularly examined, in the Introduction, the transposition and elision of 
letters and syllables, as they pass from nation to nation, or, from one generation 
to another. We noticed certain causes of these transformations; and, among 
others, that written language being an attempt to picture to the eye the sounds 
that affect the ear, it consequently follows, that, when a word, originally expressive 
of a whole class of existence, comes afterwards to be specifically applied, the 
tone, or force, of pronunciation, by which the speaker endeavours to mark the 
particular division, will be transferred to the page by means of a varied ortho¬ 
graphy. Thus, to fly , to flee and to flow, have one general meaning, that of to 
move ; but they are now appropriated, respectively, to motions of different kinds; 
while many words, which have not yet been so divided, such as, to run, to 
draw, Sic. have, each, two or more distinct applications. We repeat these remarks, 
in order that, if any of our derivations shall appear doubtful, they may not be 
lightly thrown aside without examination •, and we will, now, partially, retrace our 
steps, to notice certain words that are akin to some that have been already 
explained, but whose consanguinity we could not then have made so apparent as 
we now hope to do. 

4 

To Bear, when it denotes the bringing of a child into the Avorld, is onlya variety 
of its ordinary meaning; and never changes its orthography, except in having 
the past participle Born, which, in all other cases, is written Borne. The 
negative Unborn, not born, and Stillborn, born without life, follow the same 
rule : Unborne would denote uncarried or unsupported. To Bear is to support 
the weight of the thing Borne, and is of universal application, both literal and 
metaphorical, having various synonymes, according to its different acceptations. 
If, for example, the intention be to keep the object from falling, it is, to support; 
when moved along, it is, to carry; when the pressure of the weight is long con¬ 
tinued, it is, to endure ; and, when the endurance is painful, it is, to suffer. These, 
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and many other similar expressions, will come under our observation in another 
place. To Upbear is to Bear any thing up ; which thing is, then. Upborne. 

The person, or thing, that Bears is the Bearer ; and the thing Borne is the 
Burden : the weight of which must be felt, to entitle it to the name. The old 
appellation was Fardel, from the Latin ferre, to bear. When a Burden is 
heavy, it is called Burdensome. To Burden is to encumber with something 
that is weighty; and to Overburden is to load beyond what can be Borne. To 
Unburden is to take off the Burden; and to Disburden, if it be any way differ¬ 
ent from to Unburden, is to lessen the Burden by degrees. Burdener (he who 
Burdens); Burdenous (for Burdensome) and Burdensomeness are in the 
Dictionaries. All these words are, otherwise, written (with tli in place of d) 
Burthen, Burthensome, Overburthen, &c. A wooden frame, on which the 
Burthen to be carried is supported, is called a Barrow. When furnished with 
handles, by which it may be lifted by two or more persons, it is a Handbarrow. 
If it have a wheel, so as it may be rolled by a single person, it is a Wheel¬ 
barrow. 

Onerous, from the Latin onus, a burden, signifies weighty or burdensome, but 
is never applied except to the mind. To Exonerate, is to free from the burthen 
of a charge or accusation. This, as well as Exoneration, the action of Exone¬ 
rating, has been used, by certain antiquated writers, when speaking of material 
objects; but the example is not to be followed. To Onerate, Onerary, 
Oneration, Onerose and Onerosity, are, or ought to be, confined to the Dic¬ 
tionaries, 

Sometimes, the agency is transferred, from the Bearer, to the thing Borne; 
and, in that case, to Bear is the same with to Bear upon, or to press ; in which 
view, to Overbear is to press beyond the power of resistance. Metaphorically, 
everything Bears upon a subject that has any Relation to, or which can, in any 
way, be conceived to affect that subject, In sea-language, the situation of an 
object is marked out by its Bearings from other objects; that is, by noting the 
points of the compass, or directions, in which the different objects lie with re¬ 
gard to one another. When there are a number of persons on board of a ship, 
or a number of ships lying in a harbour, the place appropriated to each person, 
or to each vessel, is called a Birth. A man is said to Bear himself (meaning 
his faculties, or powers,) well, or ill, according as he excites pleasure, or pain, in 
the mind of the speaker ; and, hence, a man’s Bearing was once synonymous 
with his behaviour, deportment, or carnage. 

To Forbear is to abstain,voluntarily from an action that the Forbearer (an 
antiquated term) is prompted to do, but which he knows would disagreeably 
affect another person :—he Bears with, or Forbears to punish him for his impro¬ 
per conduct; and this lenity, being a proof of self-denial as well as clemency, 
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lias ranked Forbearance among the Christian virtues. She would have taken 
her stand between Patience and Mercy, had either of these Divinities been 
admitted into the pantheon of the ancients. 

A Bier is a frame, or bed, on which a corpse is laid, in solemn state, to receive 
the last offices and valedictions of friends; or on which it is borne to the 
grave. In the latter sense it is often confounded with the word Hearse. A 
Hearse, or Herse, (Saxon Jierian, to honour,) was, in its early usage, a sort of 
triumphal car, which, in a funeral procession, carried the coffin that held the 
remains of the illustrious dead. It was ornamented with the arms and trophies 
of the deceased, and surmounted by mimic helmets with nodding plumes. After 
the body, thus Iniiersed, was consigned to the tomb, a peculiarly emblazoned 
escutcheon was affixed, during some months, to the walls of the cemetery, and 
was also termed a Herse. These pageants are still in use; but Hearses, as 
ornamented carriages for the dead, are now general, for all orders of people; and 
are had, for hire, without any regard to the formalities of the Herald’s office. 

To Bring is, apparently, of the same family with to Bear, in its connexion 
with motion. It is to remove a thing, by whatever means, from any particular 
place, to the place where the speaker is supposed to be : the Bringer, at the 
same time, accompanying that thing in its removal. It is to bear, carry, or lead 
hither. To Bring forth, which we have often mentioned, is to Bring, from 
seclusion, into open view; and is equivalent to the Latin proclucere and the 
English verb to produce. 

To Produce (Latin pro, forth, and ducere, to draiv,) is to bring forward,—to 
expose or place in view ; and, hence, the term is used to express the making of 
an addition to the number of any particular class of beings. The new existences 
are denominated Productions ; because they are. known only by being thus 
brought forward to our sight We speak of animal Productions,—vegetable 
Productions,—Productions of the mind, of the imagination, &c. That which 
Produces is the Producer. That which may be Produced is Producible :— 
it is in a state of Producibleness. That which Produces as much or more 
than was expected is Productive ;—it is, otherwise. Unproductive ; and we 
may use the words Productiveness and Unproductiveness. Productions, 
when from the same origin and considered in the mass, are termed the Produce 
of that from which they originate. Each distinct part of the Produce is a 
Product. To Reproduce is to bring forward again what has been withdrawn, 
or to renew what has been destroyed ; and the act is Reproduction. Produc- 
tile seems to be a useless adjective, which can scarcely find a place between 
Productive and Producible. Producent, for Producer, is absurd. 
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The Latin fcrre was to bear or carry; and, also, to breed, or bring forth 
young. From that verb, or rather (as it is given in the Latin dictionaries) that com¬ 
bination of verbs, we have a multitude of derivatives, which we will not now stop 
to explain. In the sense of production, the English words, from this source, are 
chiefly applied to the vegetable world. We say that a spot of ground, or a tree, 
is Fertile, when, proportionably to others, it carries a large crop of corn, or of 
fruit. In common language, we say that the tree is a good Bearer, when it 
usually bears plenty of fruit. In the opposite case, the ground, or tree, is 
Unfertile. Land, by culture, may be Fertilized, or rendered more Fertile. We 
may increase its Fertility. These words are also applied to the mind ; for it 
is common to speak of a Fertile imagination: but, in speaking of animals, we 
use the word Prolific. None of these terms are applicable to effects that are 
mechanical, or that are chemical; because both these are supposed to be indepen¬ 
dent either of life, or of vegetation. The chemist has his products, and the 
labour of the mechanic is productive. We say, with equal accuracy, the pro¬ 
duce of the laboratory, of the manufactory, or of the soil. Fertileness, for 
Fertility, and to Fertilitate, for to Fertilize, are obsolete. Fertilely is the 
adverb, if it shall ever be found necessary. The adjective Fecund (Latin 
foeenndus), now out of use, signified fruitful, and was general in its acceptation, 
being equivalent both to Fertile and to Prolific. Fecundity is either Prolificness, 
or Fertility ; and to Fecundate is to make fruitful, or cause to Produce. 
Fecundation, when applied to animals, is synonymous with impregnation. 

Plants, as well as animals, are, individually, limited in their duration. They 
shoot forth into existence ;—vegetate during a portion of time, greater or less 
according to the species, or to accidental circumstances, and then wither and die, 
leaving the possession of the soil to their successors. The continued process of 
reproduction, however, of the vegetable differs, generally, from that of the animal 
world ; and its various stages are expressed by appropriate names, which are, 
metaphorically, transferred to the animal kingdom, in such cases as seem to par¬ 
take of a common nature, or that bear some striking analogy. 

The distinction between Animals and Vegetables is, in the popular usage of 
the terms, wide and apparent. It is only under the observations of the Naturalist 
that the line of division is lost, or that the classes run into one another; but 
these cases have been too rare, or of too recent discovery, to have had any effect 
on the ordinary language of nations. An Animal (from the Latin anima, 
breath,) is, literally, a breathing being ; but, independent of its etymology, it is 
associated, in our ideas, with the faculty of mind. Of this subject we must 
speak in another part of our work, for with the property of sensation we have, 
in this place, nothing to do. Our present business is with beings that succeed 
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one another, under forms similarly organized, as they appear to us to come for¬ 
ward upon the stage of existence. 

To Vegetate (from the Latin vigere) is to grow, or increase in size, but is 
applied only to those natural productions that are distinct from animals; and 
which, under the different names of trees, shrubs, herbs, &c. fixed at one end to 
the soil, shoot forth the other into the atmosphere. With respect to the epithet 
fixed, we ought, perhaps, to except those plants which grow and float upon the 
waters. All these productions have the general name of Vegetables. The 
Vegetable world is not supposed to possess sensation, except in the imagina¬ 
tion of the poet, or in the theories of certain philosophers. The growth of 
Vegetables, or the process of Vegetation, is carried on by what is denominated 
a Vegetative power, sometimes called Vegetability. Vegetive for Vege¬ 
table and Vegetativeness for Vegetability are out of use. To Revegetate 
is to Vegetate again, after the growth has, apparently, ceased. 

We have said that a Vegetable is fixed in the soil, either mediately or imme¬ 
diately ; because there are certain plants that grow upon other larger species, 
from which they derive their nourishment. Such plants are termed Parasite, 
or rather Parasitical. The word Parasite, of which Parasitical is the adjec¬ 
tive, is from the Greek para, at or near, and sit os, corn, or food. The Athenians 
gave the title of Parasites to those ministers of the Gods who had the charge 
of the corn, destined for the sacrifices and the feasts. In a consequent sense, a 
Parasite was one who frequented the tables of the great; and, as food is, by 
implication, the principal motive, the name has, both in ancient and modern 
times, been applied to a person who, by means of flattery and servility, fastens 
himself upon another, in order that he may live by his bounty. Parasitically 
is the adverb, and Parasitism has been used to denominate the manners of a 
Parasite. 

Ivy and other climbing plants, which derive their nourishment from the ground 
but cling to others for their support, have also been termed Parasitical; but the 
true Parasites, which have their roots inserted in the Bark and other parts of 
shrubs and trees, are, generally, either Mosses or Fungi. There is, however, 
one remarkable exception in the white Missel, Misseltoe, or Mistletoe. It is an 
evergreen flowering shrub,—the viscum album of Linn reus. It grows upon 
apple, ash and other trees, but seldom upon the oak; although it is with this 
tree that it is particularly associated in mythological history. The Misseltoe of 
the Oak has been held sacred by different and distant orders of Priesthood ;— 
by the Magi of the Persians and by the Druids of the northern Nations. It 
was a specific in cases of Epilepsy, but does not appear in the modern Pharma¬ 
copoeias. 
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The juice of the Misseltoe has always been famous for the formation of Bird¬ 
lime, a slimy, or viscid substance, which is prepared for the purpose of catching 
birds. This gluey matter, nowmore generally extracted from the holly , is plastered 
upon the twigs of the bushy branch of a tree, and placed in the favourite haunt of 
the birds intended to be caught; who are allured to alight on these twigs, to 
which their claws, or toes adhere, so as to render them an easy prey to the fowler. 
The German mist signifies the dung of animals,—matter which, in all languages, 
is etymologically connected with dirt, slime, and other moist adhesive substances. 
It is hence that the Mistle-toe has its name,—and from the same observation 
of Natural History, the Latin Viscus signified not only the plant Mistletoe, but 
also birdlime or glue. From this latter source we have Viscid, sticky, or glutin¬ 
ous, in the manner of a slimy substance ;—and Viscidity, the condition of being 
so. Viscous and Viscosity have, respectively, the same meanings with some¬ 
what less of intensity. They approach to the quality and state of Viscid and 
Viscidity. 

The Shrite, or Thrush, the largest of the feathered songsters, (which, from 
its perching on the tops of tall trees and singing in foul weather, is, in some 
counties, called the Storm-cock) is otherwise denominated the Missel-bird. 
This Bird feeds upon the fruit of the Misseltoe, and thus propagates the plant, 
by carrying the viscid berries from tree to tree. The fable of former .times was, 
that the excrements of the Misselbird were birdlime, by which she herself was 
sometimes entangled ; and hence the Latin proverb, Turdus malum sihi cacat ,— 
' The Thrush voids her own sorrow.’ There are several species of birds included, 
by naturalists, under the Genus Turdus, (the Thrush,) of which the viscivorus 
major is the species above-mentioned ; the musicus is the Throstle, or Mavis ; 
the merula is the Blackbird, or Merle *, the pilaris is the Fieldfare ; the 
iliacus is the Redwing, Wind-thrush, or Swinepipe ; and the torqnatus is the 
Ring-ousel. The Water-ousel is placed in a different Genus:—it is the 
Sturnus cinclus. 

That portion of a plant which is inserted in the ground, or in any other body 
to which it adheres, or from which it derives its nourishment, is the Root ; and 
it is hence that the word Root denotes that from which any thing, literally or 
metaphorically, springs. To Root, or To Enroot, is to fix the Roots in the 
ground, the power of doing so being generally understood to exist in the plant 
itself; and it is in allusion to this that we speak of a Rooted aversion, or of a 
Deep-rooted disease. To Root out, To Outroot, or To Uproot, is to take 
up by the roots. 

The idea contained in the word to Outroot, or to Uproot, is better expressed 
by the verb To Eradicate, the action of which is Eradication, equivalent to 
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Outrooting. Eradicative, designating vvliat has the property of Eradicating 
is in the Dictionaries. These words are from the Latin Radix, a Root, which, 
in a scientific application, is also English. In mathematical language, for instance, 
certain composite expressions, or quantities, are said to be evolved from other 
smaller ones which are termed their Roots; and the word Radix is used, in cases 
of particular series, in the same sort of metaphor, but with a different applica¬ 
tion. To exhibit these distinctions would lead us into abstract disquisitions 
more proper for a scientific work than for a Lexicon. Radical is belonging to 
the Root or origin; Radically is equivalent to Rootedly, but less literally 
applied; and Radicalness (for which some have written Radicality) is meta¬ 
phorical Rootedness. A Radical change is a Rooted one,—a change of the 
whole tree. Root and branch. It is in the idea of belonging to the Root, from 
which the vvhftle plant arises, that Radical is in some cases synonymous with 
original. To Radicate, to shoot out Roots, and Radication, the act of doing 
so, are seldom used. Radicle the diminutive expresses a small or embryon 
Root. 

Radish is an old generic name for certain species of plants, the Roots of 
which were eaten at table. The greater part of the Radishes are included in 
the Linnsean genus Rapiianus, of which the garden Radisii is the sativus ; the 
wild, or bastard, Radish is the raphanistrnm ; and the sea Radish is the mariti - 
mus. The water Radish is the Sisymbrium amphibiim ; and the horse Radish 
is the Cociilearia armoracia, the root of which is reckoned medicinal as well as 
esculent. 

To Extirpate is from the Latin stirps, which denoted not only the root but 
the stem, or stock, and, metaphorically, a race, or breed, of animals. To Eradi¬ 
cate is simply to uproot, but Extirpation superadds (what indeed is a natural 
consequence) the utter destruction of the tree. To Deracinate (from the 
French racine, a root,) is to tear up by the roots, but is out of use. 

The Portuguese raiz signifies a root; and their raiz ae gengivre has given 
us the phrase, A Race of Ginger. Before the colonization of America, the 
highly aromatic and pungent root called Ginger, so much used for medicinal and 
culinary purposes, could be procured only from the East Indies, the trade to 
which was then monopolized by the Portuguese. Gingerbread is a sort of bread, 
baked by confectioners, of which the principal flavouring ingredient is Ginger. 
The herbaceous plant, of which Ginger is the root, is the Amomum xinxtber. 
Cardamom and Grains of Paradise (the former grateful, the latter hot and 
bitter) are, according to Linnteus, aromatic seeds of other species of the Genus 
Amomum. A fourth species, (xedoaria) Zedoary, has a root, of a campho- 
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raceous smell and bitterish aromatic taste, still prescribed by physicians; and 
the hot bitter roots of a fifth species (galanga) were formerly much used in 
medicine under the name of Galangale ; which, from an imagined affinity in 
their virtues, is also the common name of a British plant, the Cyperus longus of 
Smith, and odoratus of preceding Botanists. 

The root of a vegetable, itself hidden in the soil, pushes forth one or more 
shoots, or stalks, into the atmosphere. These again expand into different forms, 
from a single stem to such as send out branches, leaves, flowers and fruits ; all of 
which differ, in different plants, in size, shape, permanence and other qualities, 
according to the species to which the root belongs. When the shoots, or stalks, 
(that is, all that is above ground,) are of such a texture as to exist only a single 
year, the plant is said to be Herbaceous. It is an Herb, Latin, herba. I f the 
root, too, perish, the plant is an Annual (Latin, annus, a year.) If it last two 
years it is a Biennial. A longer existence gives it the general name of a 
Perennial. These words, originally adjectives, are often used substantively, 
and have their plurals. Grass and other plants, the leaves and stems of which 
are so soft and succulent that they may be cropped and eaten by cattle and 
other gramiuivorous animals, have the general and collective name of Herbage. 
He who collects Herbs is an Herbist, Herbalist, or Herbarist, and differs 
from a Botanist in this, that he gathers his plants for the sake of their virtues, 
whereas the latter considers them only as they differ from one another in their 
external characteristics. Our early Botanists were all Herbalists; and when 
they searched for plants they were said to Herbalize, or Herbarize, and their 
Botanical works were termed Herbals. An Herbal was sometimes called by 
the Latin name Herbarium, but this term is more properly applied to a collec¬ 
tion of dried, or otherwise preserved, plants, arranged in some systematic order, 
—what we now call a IIortus Siccus, two Latin words signifying a dry 
garden. 

The investigation of the virtues of plants has been long on the decline, and 
hence many compounds of the word Herb have fallen into desuetude. In most 
gardens there was, formerly, a spot, set aside for medical Herbs, which was called 
an Herbary, or Herber ; and such plants were sold by the Herbwoman* 
Herbless is bare,—uncovered with grass or Herbage ; and Herbaged, Herb- 
ous, or Herbid is the opposite— Herbelet is a small Herb, and Herby is par¬ 
taking of the nature of Herbs. Herbescent and Herbulent are not English, 
though they appear in the Dictionaries. . Herbs which, having some degree of 
pungency to the taste, are brought to the table to be eaten raw, are termed 
Salads, or Sallets, (from the same origin as the word Salt) ; but those that 
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require to be boiled are called Potherbs. A species of Valerian, (Valerian j 
Locusta ,) is usually called Corn-salad, or Lamb’s-lettuce ; and sometimes 
White Potherb. 

Certain plants have the word Herb, by way of eminence, as a part of their 
ordinary names. Of these : 

Holyiierb, Juno’s tears, or Pigeon’s Grass (the Verbena officinalis of 
Linnaeus) is now better known by the name of Vervain or Vervine. The 
Verbena, or Ilerba sacra of the Romans, was an evergreen shrub ; and is sup¬ 
posed to have been the Rosemary rather than our Vervain, which is an annual. 
Tradition, however, for ages, gave its virtues to the latter plant. The Holyherb 
was long a specific in hysterical and epileptic cases ; and, further, was particu¬ 
larly powerful in incantations. These qualities (except the latter) have been 
transferred to Valerian, the Valeriana officinalis ; the roots of which, or of 
the species montana, fill with their nauseous stench, the shops of the 
apothecaries. The administration of certain Herbs, for the purpose of driving 
out evil spirits, has been ridiculed by modern practitioners; but it should be 
remembered that the diseases of the ancients, which were ascribed to the posses¬ 
sion, or agency, of Devils, were either convulsive affections, or, what we now 
term disorders of the mind; because we are seldom able to refer them to any 
direct bodily Organ. The theory that would point out the cause of these evils is 
now different, but the virtue of the medicine remains unchanged; and it matters 
little, in removing the disease, whether we say that it eradicates the abstract 
terms Hysteria, Mania, &c, or that it drives out the Demons from whom they 
were, at one time, supposed to originate. 

Rosemary, which was formerly called Incense-herb, or Herb Frankincense, 
is the Rosmarinus officinalis; and has its name from the Latin ros, dew, and 
marinus, belonging to the sea ; because it is seen, glittering with dew, on the 
sea shores. The juice of this exotic shrub (for it is not strictly an herb) is 
reckoned a powerful stimulant of the nervous system. It was supposed, by the 
ancients, to strengthen the memory ; and hence, perhaps, originates the custom 
of wearing its sprigs at weddings, and of strewing them over the graves of the 
dead. The Andromeda polifolia the marsh or, wild Rosemary, is sometimes 
called marsh Cistus. 

i 

Common Rue, Ruta graveolens, is also a shrub, but has obtained, nobody 
knows how, the name of Herb Grace. If, as we believe, the latter appellation 
be peculiar to this country, we may suppose that it originated, as Shakspeare 
has applied it, in a pun : grace beiDg understood in the sense of repentance. 
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To Rue is to repent,—to be sorry for what we ourselves have done ; but it 
had once a more general application, and signified not only to grieve or lament 
for any evil of our own, but also (what is reckoned a greater virtue) to pity the 
misfortunes of others. Among our older writers Ruth is synonymous with 
compassion; and Ruthful and Ruthfully, with compassionate and compas¬ 
sionately. Having no negative conjoined with the word compassion, we have 
preserved Ruthless, Ruthlessly, and Ruthlessness, to express the absence of 
the qualities of pity and remorse. Rueful, Ruefully and Ruefulness are, 
respectively, the quality, manner, and state, of sorrow for something done. If 
we associate in language, what are associated in fact, the feelings of commisera¬ 
tion and of grief with the moisture of the eye and the shedding of tears, we 
might refer this class of words to the Greek rheo, 1 flow. The aspirate being 
retained in the Saxon hreowau, to Rue, would seem to favour the conjecture. 

Thyme, or Time, is the common name of several species of small aromatic 
shrubby plants, included in the Botanieal genus Thymus. The wild Thyme of 
this country, called also Mother of Thyme, is the species serpyllum ; and places 
that are covered with this plant, are termed Thymy. The acirtos is small wild 
Basil ; the calamintha is the common Calamint ; and the nepeta is the lesser 
Calamint. The Thyme (or Time) has been suggested to us in this place, by 
the recollection of the punning proverb : “ Rue and Time, though they grow in 
the same garden, are seldom found together.” Mountain Rue is the Ruta 
montana ; Dog’s Rue is Scrophularia canina; Goat’s Rue is the Galega 
officinalis ; Meadow Rue is the Thalictrum flavum ; and Wall Rue is the 
Asplenium Ruta ; otherwise termed White Maidenhair, Tentwort or White 
Spi.eenwort. 

Herb Gerard, Goutweed, or Acheweed, is the JEgopodium podagraria, 
but has long lost its character as a medicine. When it became a weed, the name of 
Goutwort was given to the garden Angelica (Angelica archangelica) the 
seeds and roots of which are still found among the articles of the Materia 
Medica. The present denomination of this plant, shews that it has been held 
in high estimation ; but it once possessed a name still more venerable : it was 
called the Root of the Holy Ghost. 

Herb Bennet (benedictus, blessed,) is the common Avens, or Geum urbanum ; 
and the tcater Avens is the rivale ; both of which species are yet retained in 
foreign Dispensatories, and the latter in some of our own. It has been said (we 
know not on what authority) that Augsburg Beer, which is much prized in 
Germany, owes its character, in part, to the custom of putting a small bag of the 
root of Avens into each cask. 
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St. Barbara’s Herb, Winter-cress, or Rocket, is the Erysimum barbara. 
It is not now reckoned medicinal, though a kindred species, the officinale, or 
Hedge Mustard, is still used on the continent. The alliuria is Jack by the 
Hedge, or Sauce-alone, and the cheiranthoides is called Treacle Wormseed. 

Herb William, Bisiiop’s-weed, or Bullwort is the Ammi majus ; and Herb 
Paris, True-love, or One-berry, is Paris quadrifolia. 

Willowiierb is a name given to certain plants the leaves of which resemble 
those of the Willow. The Lytiirum salicaria, or true Willowiierb (a celebrated 
medical plant in Ireland,) is the purple Loosestrife ; and the Lysimaciiia 
vulgaris, or common Loosestrife, is the yellow Willowiierb. The Lysimaciiia 
thyrsifiora is the tufted Willowherb ; the Epilobium augustfolium is the 
French Willow, or Rosebay Willowiierb ; and all the other species of Epi¬ 
lobium are different Willowherbs. The Epilobium hirsutum, hairy Willowiierb, 
is vulgarly called Codlins and Creaji. Herb Twopence, or Moneywort, is 
the Lysimaciiia nummularia, so termed from the shape of its seed pods. The 
Sibthobpia Europcea is bastard Moneywort. 

Killherb, Herb-bane, or Broo’mrape is the Orqranciie major. It is a sort 
of parasitical plant, for its Root adheres to the Root of other plants. It gene¬ 
rally attaches itself to Broom, and hence its name. 

Herb Terrible, or Gutwort, is a violently purgative green-house shrub, 
the Globularia alypum. 

Herb Christopher, Baneberries, or Grapewort, is the Actma spicata. 
It is a very poisonous plant, though formerly much used in medicine. 

Herb Robert, or stinking Cranesbill, is the Geranium Robertianum ; and, 
whatever it may have been, is now generally considered as worthless. Other 
plants, occasionally dignified with the additional designation of Herb, will be 
noticed under their more ordinary names. 

The Saxon wurt, or wyrt, signified an Herb, and loyrt-gcard was a wort-yard, 
or Garden of Herbs. Its varied orthography ort-geard, changed in consequence 
of the pronunciation into Orchard, is the name by which we now designate a 
garden of Fruit-trees. All extracts of Herbs were formerly denominated Worts, 
Ales, or Oils, according to the mode by which they were extracted; but the 
term Wort is now applied, solely, to the liquid extract of malt, procured by 
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infusion in hot water. In no other case does the word appear, except as a ter¬ 
mination in the names of plants,—such as. Liverwort, Lungwort, Woundwort, &c. 
These and numerous others will be mentioned, as they occur, when we speak 
of the former part of each of these compound names; and, at present, we shall 
merely notice a few that have got sanctified designations : 

St. John’s Wort, the Hypericum perforatum, was famous among our ances¬ 
tors for the cure of mental disorders, and for (what was the same thing) the 
dispossession of Demoniacs. There are many species of the Hypericum, of 
which the quadrangulare, St. Peter’s wort, has still a place in some of the 
foreign medical Colleges. Gamboge, a yellow gum (so called from Campoge, 
the country where it is produced,) well known both as a drug and as a water¬ 
colour, and which is generally understood to be the inspissated juice of a tree, 
(the Stalagmitis cambogioicles) is said to be also manufactured from the bacci- 
ferum and other species of Hypericum. The androsemum, or Park leaves, 
having been eteemed as a vulnerary, is otherwise termed Tutsan, from the 
French tout sain, all heal. 

St. James’s wort, or Ragwort, (the Senecio Jacobcea ) is uow expelled from 
the British Pharmacopoeias, although it formerly was supposed to have many 
virtues. In our herbals it has the name of Staggerwort, as being a remedy 
for a disease, in the Brain of Horses, and some other animals, called the Staggers. 
To Stagger is to reel to and fro, in walking, like a drunken man; and, when 
applied to the mind, signifies to waver, or doubt, respecting an opinion. A 
person is supposed to be Staggered by his opponent’s argument, as if he were 
stunned by a blow. Staggeringly has sometimes been written for the adverb. 

Gardens for rearing Potherbs, now called Kitchen Gardens, have been 
generally denominated from the name of the herb which was principally culti¬ 
vated. In Scotland, they are Kale-yards, because they are, for the most part, 
occupied with Kale or Cole. The Latin caidis, the stalk or stem of an herb, 
in a secondary sense, denoted any potherb : and, especially. Cole or Coleworts. 
The varieties of Colewort have been so long cultivated that the original plant, 
from which they have sprung, is not well ascertained. They are generally, how¬ 
ever, referred to the Hrassica oleracia, or Sea Cabbage. Sea Kale is the 
Crambe maritima. Gardeners distinguish the cultivated Coleworts into 
common green Coleworts, or Kale ; Borecoles, Broccoli, or curled Cole¬ 
worts ; Cabbages, (Latin caput, the head,) the leaves of which close together 
into a globular form; Cauliflowers, a sort of hot-bed species, the heads of 
which are eaten, when in flower ; and the Turnip Cabbage, whose stalk swells 
like a Turnip. Of each of these there are different sub-varieties, which we are 
neither able nor willing to describe. 
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A Saxon herbary was called a leac-tun, —literally a Leek-town, or Leek-garden; 
for the word tun, a Town, was not then limited to denominate a specifically 
bounded collection of human habitations, but expressed any inclosure whatever. 
Like the Latin caulis, the Saxon Icuc had its common and its individual applica¬ 
tion. It was an Herb in general, and, particularly the natural division of high- 
scented, bulbous-rooted plants. It was not only the common Leek, but the 
whole of the tribe, then known by the name of Garlic, (Saxon gar-leac) and 
now comprehended under the Genus Allium. 

The Allium oleracium is wild Garlic ; the vineale is Crow Garlic ; the ursi~ 
num is Bear's Garlic, or Ramsons ; and the schoeuoprasnm is cultivated under 
the name of Ciiives or Cives : so called from the little knobs (French chef, the 
head,) which surmount its tubnlar threadlike leaves. These and two or three 
dthers are British plants; but the sativum ox common Garlic ; the scorodoprasum, 
Rocombole, or Spanish Garlic ; the porrum, or Leek, and the cepa, or Onion, 
are all of exotic origin. The trivial name cepa is said to be from the Latin 
caput, a head, because this plant has a globular root; and Onion (Latin unio) is, 
probably, because its root consists of a number of concentric shells, united in a 
single bulb. The fistnlosum, or Welch Onion, has no bulbous root. The asca- 
lonicum (from Palestine) Eschalots, Shallots, or Scallions, is a species of 
Onion that increases by offsets, which the real Onion never does. The cana¬ 
densis, or Canada Tree-Onion, carries its bulbs, or Onions, on the tops of its 
stalks. 

The common Garlic and Onion are still used in medicine, as is, also, the Sea- 
Onion, or Squill, (the Scilla maritima); but the Srmferviyum tectoruin, the 
House-leek, has lost its credit. A species of Oyster, which is of a roundish 
figure, very thin and transparent, and representing a piece of the peel of an 
Onion, is called Onion-shell. The Oyster has its name from the Latin ostrea , 
(os, a bone,) which, in a general sense, denoted any fish with a hard shell. The 
eommon Oyster is the Ostrea edulis, of which there are several varieties, that 
arc brought to table, either raw, roasted, or pickled. This bivalve shell-fish 
was, until lately, supposed to have no power of loco-motion; but to remain 
through life chained to the rock, or bank, (at the bottom of the sea) on which 
it was spawned ; and, hence, it was often alluded to as being the lowest in the 
scale of animal life. A woman who sells Oysters is an Oyster-wench ; and a 
species of sea-weed, which grows upon stones and shells, (the Ulya lactuca,) is 
called Lettuce-laver, or Oyster-green. The Sea Pie, (Hjematopus ostrale- 
gus) a Bird which feeds on marine insects, limpets, &c., and on Oysters, when 
their beds are laid bare by the receding tides, is called the Oyster-catcher. 
With its hard compressed bill, it forces open the shells of the Oyster, and tearu 
the limpet from the rock. 
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The keeper of the Saxon leac-tun, or Herb-garden, was called a leac-wearth 
He was an Herbist, and, as was the practice of the time, a curer of diseases. 
Hence Iccc , or Icece, was a physician, and his science was Icsce-crceft, afterwards 
Leechckaft. In old English, the doctor was always called a Leech, and, in 
some counties, Cow-leech and Cow-doctor are still synonymous. The word 
Leech is not now in use, except to denominate a species of aquatic worms, (the 
Hirudo medicinalis,) used for the purpose of blood-letting. The species san- 
guisuga, the Horse-leech, sucks blood with greater avidity, but it is supposed 
that its wound is more apt to fester. The Hirudella marina is the *Sc«-Leecii. 
Metaphorically, a greedy person, who fixes on another for the sake of a selfish 
pecuniary advantage, is termed a Leech, or a Blood-sucker. 

Though the word Herb came, afterwards, to be limited in its signification, 
both in Latin and in English, it must, originally, have denoted any vegetable 
whatever. The Latin arbor, which seems to be merely another orthography 
of herba, was, in its primary usage, applied to every thing which grew, sprung 
up, or vegetated. In a more restricted meaning, it signified a Tree, that is, a 
perennial plant with a simple shoot, or stem, which, after rising from the root, to 
a greater or less height, spreads out into branches and leaves. The stem of a 
tree, in its first years succulent and soft like that of an Herb, becomes, every 
year, more and more hard. While it continues to grow, the outer rind, or bark, 
of the stem and branches is more spungy than the inner part, which gradually 
hardens, and is converted into what we call Wood. When the Tree is Felled, 
(that is, cut down,) its Wood is carved, shaped, or pieced together, into various 
articles of ornament and use ; which are called Wooden, to distinguish them from 
similar articles, fabricated from other materials. Wooden is the adjective, 
applied to every thing that is formed of Wood; while Woody is the epithet 
which characterizes the Woodiness, or hardness of the stem or branches of a 
plant, in opposition to herbaceous. Ligneous, (Latin lignum, Wood,) is more 
scientific than Woody, with which, in this usage, it is otherwise synonymous. 
Woody and Woodiness are likewise used to express a redundance of stems and 
branches in a tree or shrub; or, an exuberance of these trees and shrubs them¬ 
selves, as found growing in any particular spot of ground, when compared with 
the nakedness of other places where the vegetation is less abundant. Wood, 
then, maybe considered in two different states: as growing; and, in its use 
when it is cut down, and has, therefore, ceased to grow. It is to its latter state 
that we shall first advert in our explanations. 

The terms Wood and Timber, though in reality distinct, have often been 
confounded. Timber (Saxon tymbrian, to build,) designates such beams and 
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logs of Wood as are large enough to form the joists, rafters, and other frame¬ 
work of a building; for the houses of our ancestors were generally Timbered 
like a sort of wooden skeleton, the walls and roofs being filled up and covered 
with other materials. The framework of a Ship is called the Timbers; and 
Shakespeare has Untimbered as an epithet to a fragile boat. In correct lan¬ 
guage, Woodmerchant (formerly Woodmonger) is more general in its meaning 
than Timbermerchant ; and the same distinction exists between a Woodvard 
and a Timberyard. 

The thick part, or stem, of the Tree could alone be employed as Timber. 
This stem, when cut from the root, and disencumbered of its top and branches, 
is called the Trunk ; and the same name is given to the body of a Man, con¬ 
sidered separately from the head and limbs. The Latin truncare (see Trench) 
was, in its primary signification, to lop off the branches of a Tree, in which 
sense our old writers have To Truncate and Truncation, but the modern 
terms are To Detruncate and Detruncation. A Truncheon, which was the 
knotted trunk of a Tree, in the grasp of Hercules and the other heroes of anti¬ 
quity, has dwindled into a short gilded staff, in the puny hands of a modern 
Marshall; and remains the emblem rather than the reality of power. As an 
official symbol of delegated authority, it is now more usually called a Baton 
(see Beat,) and the name is the same, whether it be awarded by a Monarch, 
as a mark of honour to a favourite General of an army, or entrusted, by an in¬ 
ferior Magistrate, into the hands of a parish Constable. 

To Prune differs from to Detruncate. It is not to cut down the shrub, or 
tree, but merely to lop off such superfluous shoots, or boughs, as are deemed to 
be inimical to its proper growth, or to the quality or quantity of its fruit. This 
Pruning is performed by means of a Pruningknife, or (when the Pruner 
cannot easily reach the shoot) by a Pruningiiook. Unpruned is having a wild 
luxuriance of branches. The origin of the word to Prune is rather uncertain. 
The usual derivation is from the French provigner ; which is to take cuttings 
from the stock of a vine for the purpose of planting them, so as they may take 
root and form new stocks. However this may be, our word to Prune has no 
relation to the utility of the shoots. A hawk, when picking out his loose feath¬ 
ers, was, formerly, said to prune his wing. 

The trunk or stem of a tree is otherwise called the Stock, but this term is 
associated with its growth, being the name for what is planted, or, as it were, 
Stuck into the ground, and which produces and nourishes the branches, leaves, 
and fruit. To Stick, in its primary usage, is to infix, to pierce, or make an 
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incision with a sharp pointed instrument; but in this sense we now more gener¬ 
ally use the verb To Stab. To Stick a man with a dagger is the old phrase ; 
to Stab him is the new. The action, as well as the wound, is called a Stab ; but 
we have now no similar substantive from the verb to Stick, except the slang of 
fencers who use the terms Stock, or Stuck, and Stoccado (Italian stoccata ,) for 
a thrust with a rapier. The agent is either a Sticker, or a Stabber. Pointed 
pieces of wood, driven partly into the ground so as they may stand firm and 
upright, are called Stakes, and, in some counties. Stabs. They are a species of 
posts; but posts (Latin positits, placed,) are not necessarily Stakes. Persons, 
or animals, whom it is intended to torture, are fastened to Stakes; and hence, 
when speaking of those, of our ancestors, who were burnt alive for having pro¬ 
mulgated what the church called heretical opinions, we say that they were 
brought to the Stake. In gaming, or any other contest, whether with regard 
to. real superiority or to chance, the pledge, (which is fixed or placed in the hands 
of the Stake-holder to wait the issue of the event, and which is to be taken 
up by the winner,) is called the Stake. It may be property, or it may be cha¬ 
racter, for To Stake either of these is to put something to the hazard. 

Sticks are smaller branches of a tree, when lopped off and thereby withered 
or deprived of their leaves. Sticks are made into bundles for firewood, 
or other purposes. A Stick may also be the name of a walking-staff, or, if 
strong enough, a Cudgel. A.staff is intended as a support, and may be finely 
formed or ornamented; but a Cudgel (from to cut) is the undressed knotty 
Cut of a branch, or of the young stem, of a tree. It is used for attack, or defence, 
and chosen of such a form and material as best to answer the purpose. To 
Cudgel is to beat with such a stick, and a contest with cudgels is Cudgel-play. 
In these sports, when a Cudgeller resigns the contest, he is said To cross the 
Cudgels. The handle of a broom is a Broomstick. Drums are beat with 
Drumsticks ; the instrument, (including both the wood and the hair,) by means 
of which we draw forth the notes from the strings of a Fiddle, is called a 
Fiddlestick, and we shall afterwards have occasion to notice other words with 
the same termination. 

In stabbing or piercing through two or more pliable substances, they are fixed 
to each other; and when this is done (as by a needle and thread) so as to be 
permanent after the piercer is withdrawn, the operation is called Stitching. The 
articles arc Stitched together, and the different punctures, containing the thread 
by which they are united, are termed Stitches, and, in some counties. Sticks. 
In thus uniting two pieces of cloth, leather, &c. the line of Stitches is a seam; 
but the seamstress often makes ornamental Stitches where there is no seam, and 
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this is more emphatically called Stitching, the ordinary term being sewing 
(See To Tack.) A sharp internal pain in the body, similar to what we should 
conceive to proceed from the stab of a pointed instrument, is called a Stitch ; 
and persons liable to Stitches, formerly, endeavoured to remove them by means 
of the plant Stitchwort, the Stellaria of Linnaeus, of which we have three or 
four native species, all, we believe, equally efficacious. 

Bodies that are united, by means of any slimy or glutinous substance, are said 
to Stick together, although the reason of their doing so is very different from 
what we term Stitching. They have what we call the quality of Stickiness. 
The fact is, that when (as is almost always the case) we cannot easily find out 
the immediate cause of any particular phenomenon in nature, we must rest con¬ 
tented with some approximation or imaginary analogy. The bodies Stick, or 
(by the intervention of some other substance which we call glutinous, or Sticky) 
we may Stick them to each other, or one upon another, as the Billsticker 
pastes his advertisements upon the walls. Applied to the mind. Stickiness (or 
more properly tenaciousness) may be termed a virtue, or a vice, according as it 
affects the feelings of him who characterizes it. To Stick out is literally to stand 
out as a protuberance, or, metaphorically, to adhere pertinaciously to an opinion 
after it has been abandoned by others. Persons who do so are said To Stickle, 
and are called Sticklers. A genus of fishes, Gasterosteus, are called Stickle¬ 
backs, or Bansticles (Saxon, ban, a bone,) on account of their having bony 
spines, or prickles, on their backs. The common Bansticle,f aculeatus,) has three 
spines, is about three inches long, and inhabits fresh water ditches and small 
rivulets. The pungitius, or ten-spined Stickleback is the most'diminutive of the 
fish tribe known, being seldom an inch and a half long. The other species either 
inhabit the seas, or are only to be found in foreign countries. 

It is from its adhesive quality that Plaster of Paris, which forms the orna¬ 
ments of our ceilings, is called Stucco ; French stuc and Italian stucco. This 
is a sort of mortar made of calcined gypsum, powdered and tempered with 
water, which it rapidly absorbes. Gypsum (Greek, gypsos, plaster,) is a mineral 
substance, chemically termed Sulphate of Lime, because, on analysis, it is found 
to consist of lime combined, in a certain proportion, with water and sulphuric 
acid. Gypsum, in its mineral state more or less impure, is various in its struct 
ture ;—such as, earthy, stony, foliaceous, and chrystallized. In some states it 
is resplendent, reflecting star-like rays. The compact, or stony gypsum, is often 
pure white, and is the Alabaster of modern Mineralogists. In ordinary lan¬ 
guage, however, the word Alabaster (a Latin term signifying a white-star') has 
never been very determinate, either in ancient or modern usage. It has been 
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applied to different species of snow-coloured stones; some of them Sulphates, 
some Carbonates, of Lime, and others compounded of both. The sparry and 
chrystallized Gypsums are, from the nature of their lustre, called Selenites, or 
Moonstones, (Greek, selene, the Moon,) and Selenitic, has been sometimes 
written as the adjective, in place of Gypseous, or Gypsine. Selenography, 
(a description of the Moon) Selenograpiiic and Selenographical are in the 
Dictionaries. 

When trees are propagated by means of cuttings, whether planted in the 
ground or engrafted upon other Stocks, that from which the scions are taken 
is called the parent Stock ; and it is, alluding to these natural objects, that, 
when speaking of tribes or families of men, (or of breeds of animals,) which 
we believe to have descended from the same ancestors, we say that they have 
sprung from the same Stock, or are branches of one parent tree. 

In another metaphor, Stock is any fixed thing from which we expect to reap 
or gather some periodical advantage or fruit Thus the money and goods of a 
merchant, to the amount which, at an average, his business requires to be con¬ 
tinually in his hands, is called his Stock in trade, from which certain profits are 
expected to arise. The balance of this Stock which remains, after deducting the 
amount of his debts, is his Capital, the head or source (Latin caput) by which 
his business is carried on. He who, instead of trading with his Capital, lends 
it out for hire, or interest, to others, is a Money-lender ; and, when he bargains 
for a hire beyond the maximum fixed by law, he is a Usurer. He is guilty of 
Usury, of making Usurious bargains, that is, of taking more for the JJse of his 
money than the law allows. (See Interest.) The verb To Usure is obsolete. 
He who has, comparatively, large sums of money at his disposal, has, recently, 
been denominated a Capitalist. 

Money lent to the government of the country, or invested in the funds of a 
chartered trading company, and which is usually divided into shares of a deter¬ 
minate size, is called Stock ; because it is fixed and not repaid, but brings forth 
fruits under the name of interest, or of dividends. These shares, or Stock, which 
have the names of Government Stock, East India Stock, Bank of England 
Stock, &c. are transferable, at pleasure, and the sales and purchases are managed 
for the parties by Stockbrokers. The sales are often merely nominal, and form 
a species of wagering as to the value of the Stock at some future day. This is 
called gambling in the funds, or Stockjobbing, and the gamblers are Stock¬ 
jobbers. In the slang of Change-Alley, where these operations are carried on, 
the nominal buyers of Stock on time (for it is the difference of value between 
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the times of purchase and delivery only that is paid) are called Bulls, and the 
sellers Bears. 

The money thus borrowed and denominated Stock, forms the capital or Funds 
of a trading company,—the Foundation on which their trade is raised ; but, as is 
the case with governments, when the money is expended, and nothing except the 
acknowledgment of the debt remains, the interest of which is paid from the 
taxes, it is rather a misnomer to call these government acknowledgments. Funds : 
yet such is the language. The lenders are called Fundholders, and this bor¬ 
rowing is called the Funding System. A portion of the taxes paid annually 
into the hands of certain persons called Commissioners, to be appropriated by 
them towards the reduction of the debt of the government, forms, or should 
form, the Sinking Fund. 

A collection of what may be requisite, or useful, at a future time, though it 
produce no periodical interest, or profits, is nevertheless called a Stock or a Fund. 
AVe lay up a Stock of provisions, or acquire a Fund of useful knowledge. Stock 
in trade differs too with the nature of the business. The Stock or Stocking of 
a farm, for instance, consists of horses, cattle, and agricultural implements ; and 
To Stock a farm is to lay in a sufficiency of these requisites. To Stack is to 
pile up a quantity of similar materials, in a regular form, usually for a temporary 
preservation, so as they may stand of themselves without other support. It is 
generally applicable to hay, or to corn before it is separated from the straw. 
The farmer is said to have so many Stacks in his corn-yard, or Stackyard. 

‘ The hay, or straw, is Stacked.’ ‘ The Stack is well built, and, when thatched, 
will defend the corn from the weather.’ Faggots of wood, and other things that 
may be easily piled up, and so tacked together, may be Stacked, but many other 
things, such as grain, must remain in a heap, or mow. A number of Chimnies 
placed together are called a Stack of chimnies, alluding to the stock, stalk, or 
pillar of masonry, in which they are contained. 

Considering the Stock of a tree after it has been cut down, or ceased to grow, 
it is equivalent to the words wood and timber. A ship, while building, is said to 
be on the Stocks, because she is raised, supported and propped up with beams 
and Stakes, in order that the carpenters may have access to work on the bottom 
as well as on the sides. When built, the vessel is Launched from the Stocks ; 
that is, she is made to slide, with great velocity, down an inclined plane, from 
which she plunges into the water. This is called a Launch, as is also a flat- 
bottomed boat, (easily Launched or pushed from the shore) belonging to a ship, 
and used for bringing on board stores and water. A spendthrift is usually com¬ 
pared to a ship from the stocks. He is said to Launch out into an extravagant 
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expenditure,—to run a mad career, until, being plunged over head and ears in 
debt, he finds himself involved in a sea of trouble. 

To Launch is to throw as Lances were formerly thrown ; but it is better to 
use the orthography To Lance, when we mean to throw, or shoot, without 
alluding to a ship. Lances are spears, but those of antiquity, which were used 
as missile weapons, were short, and had a shaft, wings and a dart. The Lance 
of chivalry, which served the knight in his tilts and tournaments, was a long 
spear, the end of which was supported by a fixture to the horse’s saddle, called 
the Rest. The iron or steel head of a spear, or Lance, is oval, flat, thin, and 
pointed, with sharp cutting edges, and whatever has this form is said to be 
Lance-shaped, or Lanceolate. Lancet, the diminutive, is a small surgical 
instrument, of the form just mentioned, which, on account of its readily entering 
the flesh, is advantageously employed where piercing or puncturing is required : 
as in opening a vein, or artery for bleeding; or an abscess, for evacuating the 
contained matter. 

There are other applications of the word Stock, some of which, perhaps, may 
escape our notice, but all are easily derivable from its original signification. The 
wooden part of a gun, as well as many other articles, is called the Stock, as being 
that into which the principal parts of the implement are fixed. A Stocklock is a 
lock, the wards of which are fixed, or inserted, in a piece of wood. Two heavy 
logs of timber, each having semicircular notches, which, being opposite, fold upon 
one another and form holes that surround the ankles of a prisoner, so as to pre¬ 
vent his escape, have also the name of Stocks. A fool is called a Stock. He 
is stupid as a log of wood. He is a Laughing-stock. To stand Stockstill is 
to be immoveable as a post. Long confinement renders a man Stocked, that is, 
stiff, so that he cannot walk. Stocked, or Stockish, is also opinionative, or 
immoveable in mind. Stock (as dead wood) is senseless and inanimate. The 
idolaters of old were accused of worshipping Stocks and Stones, in place of the 
living God. 

The Danes and other northern nations have a sort of dried fish which thev 

* 

call Stockfish. These are taken in season, and dried, (without salt,) so as to 
preserve them through the year. Before they are used, they are beaten to soft¬ 
ness with a Stick, or Staff, (in German, Stock,) from which they have their name. 
The fish prepared into Stockfish are different species of the genus Gadus, though, 
in this case, confounded under one general appellation. The Hake ( merluccius ) 
is, we believe, the common Stockfish, and is also very appropriately called Poor 
JonN. The Ling (longa) in German, der longer Stockjisch, is the longest of the 
genus. There are also the flat and the round Stockfish, which seem to be the 
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brosme, Torsk, or Tusk, and the morhua, Cod, Codfish, or Keeling. Among 
other less known species of this genus, we find the Whiting, (merlangus) so 
called from its colour; and the Haddock, (ceglejinus.) These are never termed 
Stockfish, though both are dried in the same manner, and sold, the former 
under the name of Scroll-wiiitings, and the latter under that of Speldings, 
the name alluding to their being Split, or cut up lengthwise. Split was 
formerly written Spelt, a word which is yet retained, in the same sense, to 
increase the confusion of our Dictionaries. “ In the legends of credulous devo¬ 
tion the Haddock is admitted to be the same fish which St. Peter caught with 
the tribute-money in its mouth. The two spots on the sides, near the head, are 
considered as the marks of St. Peter’s thumb and finger, which have ever since 
remained on the whole race to perpetuate the circumstance; but it may be added, 
that the Haddock is not without a rival in this reputed proof of sanctity ; the 
sides of the Dory, or John Dory being even more distinctly marked.” On this 
account, the Dory is also called St. Petf.r’s Fisu. It is the Zeus faber, and 
has its vulgar name from its colour of golden-yellow, in French jaune dor6. 

Stock and Stalk are of the same origin and were long synonymous, but the 
latter is now more particularly used to denote the stem that supports a head of 
leaves, of floivers, or of fruit, whether it spring immediately from the root, or 
from a branch of the herb, shrub, or tree. The short stem on which a leaf is 
raised up from the plant is a Footstalk. The stems of corn and grass are more 
peculiarly Stalks, because the grain is borne on their tops: and we say that a 
plant or flower is long or short Stalked. Metaphorically, we speak of many 
things as raised upon Stalks. A Stake, or pillar, if made to carry any thing on 
its head, is an artificial Stalk ; for the words are essentially the same, the l being 
introduced to mark a broad pronunciation. A net for catching fish which is 
affixed to Stakes, driven into the ground, in shallow water, and which is called a 
Stake-net, was formerly termed a Stalker, or Stalking-net. For the verb of 
motion To Stalk, and other kindred words, we must refer to a subsequent part 
of our work. 

Certain ornamental flowering plants of the Genus Ciieirantuus, Wallflower, 
have the appellation of Stock ; not improbably, from their carrying their flowers 
on the top and branches of the principal Stock, or Stalk. Of these, the incanus 
is Stock-gilliflower, or Queen’s Stock-gilliflower ; the annuus is Ten- 
weeks’ Stock, and the maritimus is commonly called Virginia Stock, although it 
is a native of the sea-coast of the Mediterranean. There are, besides, several 
varieties known to gardeners by the names of Brompton Stock, Shrubby 
Stock, &c. Among the species of Cheiranthus, the cheiri, or Garden Wall- 
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flower, has lately been considered as an exotic plant, and distinguished from 
the fruticulosus, or wild Wallflower, which grows so plentifully on our old 
walls. The sinuatus, found on the Welch coast, is Sea Wallflower, or Sea- 
gilliflower. The name Gilliflower (properly July-flower) is generally 
understood to have been given to those favourite plants that flower about the 
month of July; and, as we shall afterwards see, is a common name for the 
different varieties of the Djanthus caryophyllus, otherwise called Carnations. 

The English Stem and Latin siernma, the Stock or Stalk of a plant or tree, 
have been usually derived from the Greek stemma, a Garland or Crown ; but, if 
so, it would seem that the denomination might have been more applicable to the 
spreading head of the tree than to the trunk which supports it. A Stem is 
either a Stock or a Stalk, the larger or the lesser shoot of a plant. Metaphori¬ 
cally, it signifies the Stock from which the branches, or families, have sprung ; 
or it may be those families themselves, as new Stems, or shoots, from the primi¬ 
tive Stock. Flowers grow on Stalks, and they may also be said to grow on 
Stems; but we seldom call that a Stem which carries only a single flower, because 
the word is connected with the idea of its having branches. The German stamm, 
a Stem, has almost all the applications of our word Stock. It even denotes the 
capital, or funds, of a trading company. The Stem of a Ship is its prow, or 
rather its Bowsprit, as being formed of the Stem of a tree. A vessel is said To 
Stem the stream, or the tide, when she bears up against it. The phrase is still 
used at sea, and has been long a favourite metaphor. To Stem is also to stop, 
or staunch, the bleeding of a wound; but this usage is not general, and we 
merely mention it here, because, being etymologically connected with a large 
class of words, it will come again under our observation. 

The larger pieces of Timber in an architectural building, or a mechanical 
erection, are called Beams, from the Saxon beam, a tree; because, in times when 
wood was in greater plenty, and when less attention was paid to elegance and 
symmetry of structure, those parts which required great strength were made 
of whole trunks of trees. Beams are generally understood to lie horizontally ; 
for, in other positions, the timbers have less strain, and, hence, do not require 
pieces of such magnitude as to entitle them to the name. It is not, however, 
the real but the comparative size that is attended to ; for the name is retained 
although the whole fabric be diminutive, and even when the framework is made of 
metal instead of wood. The Shank, or straight part of an anchor, is yet called the 
Beam, though now made of iron ; and, it is the same with the common weighing 
instrument, or balance, which is composed of a pair of scales, one suspended 
from each end of the Beam. 
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When an aperture is made in a dark chamber, so as to admit the rays of the 
sun, what is called a Beam of light appears to cross the room, while the sur¬ 
rounding parts are in comparative darkness. The otherwise invisible particles 
of matter, which are continually floating in the atmosphere, are enlightened by 
this Beam. They are called Motes, and seem to be in perpetual motion like 
the atoms of Epicurus. The effect of minute particles of dust, &c. in inflaming 
the eye is well known ; and, it is in allusion to their apparent congregation that 
we are admonished to pull the Beam out of our own eye, that we may see 
clearly, before we attempt to take out the mote that is in our brother’s. Our 
word Mote is seldom taken beyond this usage; but the Saxon mot denoted, 
either an extremely small body, or one of the minute parts into which a larger 
body was divided. Thus, in the exaction of a tribute, or the levying of an im¬ 
post, the portion, paid by an individual, was his mot; and, in voluntary contri¬ 
butions, we use the word Mite to signify a small donation, which we sometimes 
express by the Latin word Modicum. A Mite, also, designates any small crea¬ 
ture whose form is invisible to the naked eye, such as are found in old cheese, 
which is then said to be Mity. What, in ordinary language, is called a Mite, 
is termed, by naturalists, an Animalcule, (the diminutive of animal) ; but the 
science of these gentlemen is so much beyond the observation of the common 
people, that, the word Mites seems hardly comprehensive enough to embrace 
the numberless varieties of Animalcules. All, for instance, that are microscopic, 
that is, invisible without the assistance of glasses, being known only to the phi¬ 
losopher, must be excluded from the ordinary designations of the multitude. 

The metaphorical Beam of Light is characterized according to the luminous 
body by, or from, which it is supposed to be protruded. It is hence that we 
speak of Sunbeams and of Moonbeams. To Beam is to emit streams of light. 
That which does so is Beamy ; otherwise, it is Beamless. It is by a secondary 
sort of metaphor that we give the name of Beam to the light of any other object 
than that of the sun, in which, only, it has that similitude. But such exag¬ 
gerations are to be found in every language. Our ancestors spoke of Candle- 
beams ; and the sonnetteer still sings of the lustre that Beams from the eye of 
his mistress. [(See Ray.] 

We have said that the Saxon beam signified a tree: the Carp in us betulus, or 
Horse-beech-tree, is yet called Hornbeam, (formerly Hardbeam), on account 
of the horny hardness of the wood; and, the Pyrus Aria (Crataegus of 
Linnaeus) is the White Beam, or, by a sort of pleonasm, the White Beam-tree. 

The Beams of a ship are the main cross timbers which support the deck, and 
keep the sides from being pressed together; but the large Beams, that are 
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connected with the mast and rigging, are termed Booms, from the Dutch boom, 
which also signifies a tree. These are chiefly appropriated to the purpose of 
extending the different sails, and are called, respectively, the Main-boom, the 
Driver-boom, the Gib-boom, &e. according to the name of the sail in which 
they are employed : differing in size from a large tree to a slender pole. A 
Beam fixed in the bottom of the ship, and rising, perpendicularly, like the trunk 
of a tree, above the upper deck (or above the sides of the vessel when it has 
no deck) is a Mast. This serves to carry the yards and sails, and there are 
often two or three Masts, standing in a line lengthwise, according to the size of 
the vessel or to the manner in which she is rigged. In ships that have three . 
Masts, that which is next to the prow is the Foremast ; the middle (usually the 
largest) is the Mainmast, and the last, next the stern, is the Mizzen, or Mizzen¬ 
mast. Two-masted vessels have only the Fore and Main Masts. 

Except in boats or ships of very light burden, which are usually termed 
Small-craft, the height of the Mast is made up in separate pieces, attached 
one above the other. That which immediately surmounts the fixed part, or 
Lower-mast, is the Top-mast ; above this is the Top-gallant-mast, and, some¬ 
times, to the head of the latter, there is affixed a small boom called a Royal- 
mast. All these may he joined either to the Fore, the Main, or the Mizzen 
Mast, and are denominated accordingly, each having its respective yards and 
rigging. It is hence that we have the terms Main-top-gallant, Mizzf.n-top- 
gallant, &c. as epithets to the different sails. The advantage of these addi¬ 
tions to the height of the Masts is, that one or all of these tops may be taken 
down, or, as the sailors phrase it. Struck, in a storm; which is more readily done 
than cutting the Mast, and, besides, saves the expenee of repair. When a 
Mast is broken by foul weather, it is termed Spending a Mast ; and when 
cracked in any place, it is Springing a Mast. When a Mast has been lost, in 
a fight or in a storm, a temporary one, patched up of yards or other pieces of 
timber, is set up in its place, and is called a Jurymast, (see Injury) for which 
the Germans have the very appropriate term nothmast, signifying a Mast of 
need, or necessity. 

Terms of art are, in almost all cases, very perplexing to the Etymologist. 
Their orthography is seldom settled until the compounded primitives have been 
long lost by a corrupted pronunciation ; and (more, perhaps, from the want of 
knowledge in the author than from want of room in his work) they are generally 
few, and those few very ill defined, in the pages of a dictionary. Unless we will 
be contented with its direct translation into the bezaan of the Dutch, the mesanu 
of the Spanish, or the mezzana of the Italian, we are unable to refer the word 
Mizzen to any satisfactory origin. With respect to the term Mast we have 
some clue to our researches: 
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The fruit of the several species of the OAK-tree (Latin Qukrcus, and Saxor. 
ac ) are called Acorns. A Kernel [see Circle] is a little round lump, such 
as, in vegetables, is found within the shell of a nut: and the Acorn, or the Ker 
nel of the Oak, is a Nut, without a shell. The cup on which it grows is hard, 
but the fruit itself is merely covered with a leathery sort of skin. These, and 
similarly formed fruits, had, formerly, the general name of Mast, being the 
Saxon mcest, from mccstan, to feed, [see Mess] because these Kernels were used 
not only for the feeding of swine, as they still are, but many of them, in the 
earlier times, constituted a part of the vegetable food of man. The name of 
the fruit became, as usual, that of the tree ; and, thus, an ancient name of the 
Oak, the boast of our navy, designated the tree, or mast, of a ship ; but we have 
now no Oaken Masts, they being, in general, made of Fir. In the same manner, 
the Latin malum (which we have translated an apple) was the fruit; malus, the 
tree, and malus, a Mast: which was also expressed by the word arbor. 

The Botanical genus Fag us (Greek, phagein, to eat,) is a tribe of Mast- 
bearing trees. Of these the Chesnut (Latin, castanea, and formerly written 
Chestnut ,) is the largest and longest lived of the trees of Europe; in some 
instances enduring more than a thousand years. Its fruit (Ciiesnuts) are very 
nutritious, and are, occasionally, used as a substitute for flour, by the poor in 
Spain and Italy. The fruit of the Fagus sylvatica, or Beech, is called Beech- 
mast, but is eaten only by hogs. The fruit of the Horse-chesnut is similar to 
that of the common Chesnut, and, in Turkey, is mixed with the other provender of 
Horses. It is a large tree, the JEsculus hippo-castanum of Linnaeus. The Latin 
term JEscuhis denoted the beech, or some other glandiferous tree, and was 
derived from esca food : the origin of the adjective Esculent, which designates 
any thing that may be eaten, though usually limited to vegetables. The Horse 
Chesnut has received a place in our pharmacopoeias, while the Beech and the 
common Chesnut have been discharged. 

We have already, more than once, had occasion to mention the Oak. This 
tree, the monarch of our woods, was sacred to Jupiter; and the Civic Crown 
of the Romans, voted to him who saved the life of a citizen, was a garland of 
Oak-leaves. It was awarded to Augustus, and even reckoned more honourable 
than his imperial diadem. The species of the botanical genus Quercus are 
very numerous, but the Robur, or common British Oak, is that which has been 
always understood when speaking generally of the Oak. There is only one 
other, (the sessiliflora) indigenous to this country ; but several foreign species 
have been introduced into our plantations; in particular, the ilex, Evergreen 
Oak, or Holm Oak RSee Holly)] is well known as a hardy evergreen tree. The 
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following are little cultivated in Britain, but require to be noticed on account of 
their productions: 

The Qumrcus suber, or Cork-tree, grows wild in the southern parts of Europe. 
The bark of this tree is the Cork, so valuable in the arts, on account of its 
lightness and elasticity. Whether the word Cork be derived from the Latin 
cortex, bark, or, more directly, from Quercus, is perhaps indeterminable : but it is 
certain that this substance was well known to both the Greeks and Romans, and 
was applied by them to almost all the purposes for which it is at present used : 
it formed floats for the nets of the fishermen, jackets for swimmers, and stoppers 
for vessels. Since the invention of glass bottles, their stoppers, made of this 
bark by the Cork-cutters, are more especially termed Corks. We Cork 
bottles by pressing those elastic stoppers into their mouths, either by the stroke 
of a mallet, or by a Corking-machine ; and we Uncork them by means of a 
Corkscrew. The wooden part of a saddle, because formerly made of Cork, is 
called the Corking of the saddle. When a number of articles are bundled toge¬ 
ther in a pack sheet, which, requiring to be occasionally unloosed, cannot conve¬ 
niently be sewed up, the package, to save useless labour, is closed and fastened 
with large pins, therefore called Corking-pins. These pins are also used for the 
weightier parts of the female dress, and various other purposes. 

Cork is likewise made into different sorts of plugs, and particularly for stopping up 
the holes of casks; but these stoppers are not generally called Corks, because they 
are not always made of this substance. That which stops up the Bung-iiole, 
which is the hole in the side of the cask, is called a Bung ; and, when made of 
Cork, it is a Cork-bung. Smaller pieces of Cork (used for stopping the holes 
in the end by which the cask is broached or tapped,) are technically called Taps. 
The French bondon, a Bung, and bondonner, To Bung, or stop up, are obviously 
allied to the verb to bound, but are applied solely to this particular kind of binding 
or confinement. The French bonde is more general, but likewise limited to 
fluids : it is a dam, sluice, or floodgate. The English orthography is evidently 
formed from the French pronunciation. Beer-barrels, when the liquor is in a 
state of fermentation, cannot be closely Bunged up without danger of bursting; 
and, on that account, they were formerly (and still are in some counties) stopped 
up with clay. It is in allusion to this practice, that Shakespeare speaks of tracing 
the dust of Alexander till it be found stopping a Bunghole. 

The bark of the Cork-tree is cut off with knives; but, even were it not so, 
it would separate of itself; for this tree, like the viper, periodically casts its 
skin, and a new bark is formed, which, in three or four years, is ready to be sepa¬ 
rated again. Cork, when charred, is converted into a dry colour for painters, and 
sold by the name of Spanish-black. Parts of different trees and shrubs, (particularly 
their Epidermis, or outer bark,) contain a Corky substance, which is distinguished 
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by chemists from other vegetable substances under the Latin name Suber. From 
this Suber there is formed, by means of nitric acid, a thick, yellowish, and 
hitherto useless matter, having a bitterish taste, called Suberic Acid . A genus 
of earths and stones, which yields to the pressure of the finger, is denominated- 
by mineralogists. Surer montanum, or Mountain Cork. When it separates 
into thin flat pieces, it is called Mountain Leather, or Mountain Paper. 

The Quercus coccifera, or Kermes Oak, a native of the south of Europe, is 
an evergreen shrub, celebrated for producing the Kermes, a small insect, the 
Coccus ilicis of Entomologists. Before the introduction of Cochineal, Kermes 
was the only substance that afforded to dyers, the colour Kermesinus, or Crimson; 
a bluish shade of scarlet, sometimes called an Ox-blood-colour. The Kerme¬ 
sinus (a Latin term) was the same as the coccim, or crimson-dye of the Romans. 
We have Crimson as an adjective, and To Crimson, as a verb. 

The Cocci are a numerous tribe of insects, the males of which only have 
wings, while the females adhere to the branches and leaves of vegetables ; each 
species chusing its favourite plant on which it feeds. The pregnancy of the 
females is the precursor of their death. Their bodies swell, they cease to move 
and appear like excrescences on the leaves of the plant. It is in this state, 
before the young are brought forth, that the Kermes and other Cocci (for there 
are several species used in dyeing) are gathered and dried for use. They then 
appear like so many minute particles contained in a shell, about the size of a 
juniper berry. These are the eggs, covered with the body of the mother. On 
account of this seed-like appearance, the Kermes has also the name of Scarlet- 
grains ; and, hence, dyers speak of Ingrained-scarlet. A medical preparation 
of sulphuret of Antimony and Potash, precipitated in the form of a red powder, 
is called Mineral Kermes. 

Kermes (chiefly when prepared into a confection called Alkermes) was, 
formerly, of great use in physic as well as in dyeing; but, since the discovery of 
the new world, it has been supplanted, in both its uses, by the Cochineal, which 
is picked, and preserved in a similar maimer, from another species of Coccus, 
the cacti, found, in south America, upon the Cactus nopal; a shrub, commonly 
called Indian Fig, or Prickly-pear-tree. The crimson and scarlet of the 
Cochineal are much more splendid than those of the Kermes, and the dyers, 
therefore, do well in giving it the preference. We hope the physician has had 
some better reason for his change than merely following their example. “ The 
beautiful pigment Carmine, used chiefly in miniature and water-colour painting, 
and, sometimes, under the name of Rouge, (French rouge, red,) to freshen the 
cheeks of pallid, or faded beauty, is also a preparation of Cochineal. It is a light, 
soft, velvety powder, of a most rich and magnificent scarlet, inclining a little to 
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Crimson. It was formerly made from Kermes, whence its present name is 
derived.” To Rouge is a verb ; but, we believe, the practice of Rouging is 
little followed, in this country. It is general however od the stage, and among 
ladies of easy virtue. 

Although both the Kermes and the Cochineal have, from their appearance, 
been mistaken for small seeds, it must have been only by the ignorant, or by 
those at a distance from the places where these insects are bred ; for their ordi¬ 
nary names are sufficiently indicative of their origin. The Arabic Kermes 
signifies a little worm ; and the French chenille (whence their cochenille and our 
Cochineal) is a caterpillar,—any worm that feeds upon plants. The Latin 
vermiculus has the same signification, and, therefore, Kermes was, by our old 
writers, sometimes called Vermillion. Vermeil, orVERMiL, is yet used by 
Poets for Crimson-coloured ; and To Vermillion was once a verb, nearly 
equivalent with, to Rouge. Vermillion (or, as it is sometimes written. 
Vermilion) is now, exclusively, applied to designate a Scarlet powder, the Red 
Sulpiiuret of Mercury. Vermillion is artificial cinnabar ; for the name Cin¬ 
nabar, or Zinnaber, is given, by Mineralogists, to all the native sulphurets of 
mercury, from the darkest to the brightest red. Vermillion, besides its value to 
painters, is used in medicine; as is also JEthiops mineral, a factitious black 
sulphuret of Mercury, which has its name from the colour of the Ethiops or 
Ethiopians, the inhabitants of Ethiopia. What belongs to these people, or to 
their language, is Etiiiopic. 

The Qubrcus insectifera, or Gall-oak, is a native of Asia. It is rather a 
shrub than a tree, but is famous for its being the chosen abode of a particular 
species (quercus fold ) of the genus Cynips, or Gall insects. These, when in 
the winged state, penetrate the plants which they prefer, and insert their eggs 
in the punctures. A juice exudes that hardens around the larva, which after¬ 
wards makes its way through the substance that surrounds it These hardened 
juices, form lumps, of different shapes according to the species, and are termed 
Galls. The French gale, is a scab, on the skin ; and these are the scabs, or excres¬ 
cences, of trees, arising from the excoriations of the insect £See To Gall.^ 
They appear on various plants, especially on the oaks and willows ; but the name 
of Galls is peculiarly appropriated to those that are found on the Quercus 
insectifera. They are the Galls of commerce, and, from their shape, are also 
called Nut-galls, or Gall nuts. They contain, in a far greater proportion than 
any other vegetable, an acid therefore called the Gallic Acid, which unites rea¬ 
dily with the different Salts of Iron, and particularly with the sulphate (copperas,) 
producing a black colour. Galls, on this account, are used as a dye-stuff, and in 
the manufacture of writing Ink. They are also employed in medicine. 
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Among the common names of plants, some are called Oaks which have not 
the most distant resemblance to any species of those trees. The Chexopodium 
botrys, or cut-leaved Goosefoot, (an herb that grows wild and is medicinal in 
the south of Europe) is, occasionally, cultivated in our gardens, by the name of 
Oak of• Jerusalem ; and the Fucus vosicxdosus, Bladder Fucus, our common 
Sea-wrack, or Sea-ware, is also termed Sea-oak. This plant still retains its 
place in our dispensatories, but it is much better known in the manufacture of 
Soda. The Wrack is collected, dried in small heaps, and then burnt, in a pit 
dug for the purpose. When burnt to a certain degree, the red hot ashes vitrify 
and cool into a toughish mass called Kelp, which is a carbonate of Soda mixed 
with various impurities. 

Wood, in the view which we have hitherto considered it, having ceased to be 
a part of the living tree, approaches, in various ways, to its dissolution. Sooner, 
or later, it loses its tenacity,—it rots and crumbles into dust. But, independent 
of this decay, (which is termed Natural, because the immediate agent is not 
obvious to our view,) it is, frequently, the prey of animals, who hasten its des¬ 
truction, by engendering putridity on its surface, or, by digging into its substance 
for food, or shelter : 

The Woodlouse, Hoglouse, or Timbersow, ( Oxiscus asellus of Ent mologists) 
is a many-footed insect, which inhabits old walls and rotten wood. It is a species 
of Millepedes (Latin mille, a thousand, and pedes, feet) or Slaters. Another 
species, the Oxiscus armadillo, or medical Woodlouse, still keeps its place in the 
Pharmacopoeias;but is confounded, both in name and use, with the asellus. 

The Woodworm, or, in the language of nautical persons. The Worm, is a 
bivalve shell fish, and owes its name to its form, being often more than six inches 
in length, while its thickness does not exceed that of a large quill. The two valves, 
or shells, instead of inclosing the animal completely, are small triangular pieces, 
with a sharp edge and pointed kind of projection, placed at one extremity, and 
moved by appropriate muscles, so as to form an excellent boring apparatus. By 
means of this, the creature excavates- for itself an abode, in any description of 
submarine Wood, and hence its scientific name of Teredo, or Piercer. The 
hardest ship-timbers are often found completely honey-combed, internally, by 
the labour of these animals, and, with so very little outward appearance, that 
the work of destruction is often completed before it is suspected to have been 
begun; and, hence, the only known European species (Teredo navalis) is, 
emphatically characterized, by Linnams, calamitas navium, the bane of ships. 
This apparently contemptible creature is the minute instrument of still mightier 
mischief, having, more than once, threatened Holland with a general inundation. 
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by its ravages in the Woodwork of the sea-dikes. From the East Indian seas 
we receive a larger Wood worm, Teredo gigas, whose natural history is unknown. 
The Woodfretter (which is also called a Woodworm) is a species of beetle, 
the Ptinus pertinax of Entomologists. In its larva state, it is well known, as 
being peculiarly destructive to Wooden furniture. 

When we speak of a Wood, or the Wood, absolutely, without attending to 
any connected circumstance or quality, we designate a mass of living trees. The 
extent of ground that constitutes a Wood cannot be defined ; but it is always 
understood to be the production of nature, not of art, and to spread beyond 
the boundaries of a plantation as a hill rises above an artificial mound. Ground 
covered with Wood is called a Woodland, and the same word is occasionally 
used as an adjective. Such grounds are said to be well or ill Wooded. When 
Woods were more numerous than they now are, the reeve or warden of each 
was called the Woodreve, or Woodward. Men who had their principal avoca¬ 
tions in the Woods were, indiscriminately, called Woodmen, or Woodsmen ; 
whether employed in hunting and ensnaring animals ; in cutting down timber, 
or in splitting wood into small pieces, for Firewood. These pieces are Faggots, 
or Fagots, from the old English Fagot, to bind ; because they are Faggoted, 
or tied together, into a bundle which is also termed a Faggot. Faggots are 
usually made up of underwood, and branches of trees that are unfit for other 
purposes. 

The whole of that division of plants which fill up the space between herbs 
and trees are denominated Shrubs. Their woody stems sufficiently separate 
them from the class of herbs, but the line that should distinguish them 
from trees is not so apparent. If many slender stalks spring from the same 
root, the plant is a Shrub ; but we often call it so when it arises with a 
single stem. The Shrub differs from the tree by being diminutive in size, but 
size itself is indefinite, and often varies, in the same plant, with soil and climate. 
It is on account of these doubtful distinctions that one man will call that a Shrub 
which another will term a tree. Shrubby is the adjective, and may be applied 
either to the appearance of the plant, or to the ground on which it grows. A 
plantation of Shrubs is called a Shrubbery. 

A Bush (French, bois, or Italian, Iosco , a wood,) is a shrub, but the denseness 
of its stems, boughs and foliage is what particularly entitles it to the epithet 
Bushy. A shrub may consist of a few slender naked stalks ; but it cannot be called 
a Bush unless it have a profusion of branches. Bushes of Ivy, Cypress, or other 
evergreens, were formerly hung up, as signs, at taverns ; and hence the old pro- 
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verb : " Good wine needs no Bush.” To lurk in woods (concealed by Bushes) 
or in other unseen situations, for the purpose of surprising an enemy, is To lie in 
Ambush. To Ambush has been used as a verb ; and a body of men so employed 
is an Ambushment, or Ambuscade. Bush is often used in composition with the 
names of plants, as in currant-bush, gooseberry-bush, &c. 

Certain trees, on cutting them down, are rendered shrubby, by reason of the 
numerous new stems that spring from the roots. Grounds arc sometimes laid 
out in this manner, the trees being cut over by the roots at certain periods ; as 
in the case of oak and other trees, for the sake of the bark, and osiers for the 
use of the basket-maker. These plantations are termed Coppices, or Copses, 
from the French couper, to cut. 

Copsewood, shrubs and bushes, when growing in woods, under the shade of 
large trees, have the general name of Underwood. They are also called 
Brushwood, or Browsewood, because deer and some other aninals Browse, or 
feed upon, the Browse, or tender sprouts (French, brout,) which shoot forth from 
their boughs. This Browsing tends to increase the Bushiness of the shrubs, as 
is well exemplified in some sheep pastures, where the furze bushes appear to be 
cropped and trimmed, as if they were pruned by the scissars of the gardener. 

A spot very closely filled with shrubs and young trees, is called a Thicket ; 
and an intermixture of brambles, briars, thorns, and other wild shrubbery, inter¬ 
laced and entangled together, so as to form an impassable obstacle to ordinary 
travellers, is called a Brake, [See Brace.] Thickets and Brakes are the usual 
Coverts, or shelters, for game. The common, or Female, Fern, Ptshis aquilina, 
being generally found intermingled in Brakes, is called Brakes or Brakens. 
It has the specific name Aquilina, because the section of the root, cut obliquely, 
presents the figure of a spread eagle, Latin Aquila. The Flowering Fern, 
(Osmvnda regalis) or Osmund Royal, is, in some places, called Royal Brakens. 
The word Fern is of uncertain etymology, being, perhaps, too old for the science. 
The Ferns are a division of plants that have no flowers, but carry minute seeds, 
disposed generally, in rows, upon the backs of the leaves. In botanical works, 
they have the Latin name Fjlices. The Male Fern, Polypodium Jilix mas, is, 
at present, a medicinal plant. 

We have hitherto used the word Plant, to express any vegetable, whether 
herb, shrub, or tree : but this is its botanical rather than its original acceptation. 
A plant is literally what is Planted, and To Plant (Latin, plantare,) is to set 
into the ground, pressing the earth around the part inserted, in the usual manner, 
with the sole of the foot, Latin, planta. To Plant is, therefore, wholly artificial. 
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aud is less properly applied to the natural growth of woods and forests. Plant¬ 
ing is performed in different modes. In such herbs, shrubs and trees as may 
be propagated by dividing the roots, or by cuttings from the branches, the parted 
roots, or the scions, are simply put into the ground, where they shoot forth their 
radicals and become new Plants. In other cases, the seeds are sown and reared 
in seedbeds, until they are deemed of a sufficient size to be Transplanted to 
the place destined for their future growth. This Transplantation may be 
termed the work of the Transplanter, but the latter word is seldom necessary ; 
because the Planter, or he who lays out a Plantation, generally procures his 
Seedling-plants, from the nurseryman, and has not therefore to perform the 
previous office of pulling up the Plants, (expressed by the obsolete terms To 
Deplant and Deplantation) which would be necessary to render him a Trans¬ 
planter. To Dtsplant is to remove what has been planted, and To Replant 
is to plant again what has been so removed, or it may be to fill up the place by 
a new one, where the former has ceased to grow ; but neither these, nor the 
words Displantation, Replantable and Replantation, are in general use. 
Seeds, when thrown upon the ground in handfuls, are said to be Sown, but 
larger ones that are inserted in the earth, one by one, are Planted. 

The word Plant, as well as all its compounds, may be taken metaphorically; but 
there are some of these compounds that are never applied in a literal signification. 
To Implant is to insert some principle, opinion, or habit, the Implantation of 
which will take root in the mind, and shoot forth into one species or other of 
folly or of wisdom,—of vice or of virtue. To Supplant is to undermine. The 
Supplanter throws the person Supplanted out of his situation, by clandes¬ 
tinely substituting himself, or another, in his place. 

A Colony, from the Latin colere, to till, consists of a number of people, establish¬ 
ed on a foreign and Uncultivated land, for the purpose of Cultivating the soil 
and founding a nation. These persons are called Colonists (Latin colonus, a 
husbandman,) and the Colony, or place, is a Plantation : in the idea that its inha¬ 
bitants are transplanted from what is, in that case, termfed the mother country, 
which is then said to have Colonial settlements, or establishments. The new coun¬ 
try is Colonized, by the system of Colonization. To Cultivate is to labour and 
improve the ground,—literally to till; and Culter is the name of the cutting 
iron of the plough; but the original idea has always been extended, and de¬ 
notes the Cultivation of every thing which can be supposed to produce advan¬ 
tage to the Cultivator. We Cultivate the soil, but we also cultivate know¬ 
ledge. We endeavour to cultivate the good opinion and affection of our neigh¬ 
bours and friends; and the Romans used the same metaphor (cultus) when 
speaking of the worship of the Gods. Culture is used for Cultivation : 
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Agriculture for the Culture of a field, (Latin ager) and Horticulture for 
the Culture of a garden (hortus). Agriculture and Horticulture are under¬ 
stood to differ from farming and gardening. The latter may be considered as 
the routine practice of the arts, and the former as the sciences ; or, rather, the 
experimental attempts at improvement in the labours of the plough and of the 
spade. We have Agricultural and Horticultural societies, the members 
of which are called Agriculturists and Horticulturists. 

»* 

We have already seen that the Latin Arbor signified a tree, and, from this 
source, we have several derivatives; because we have now no adjective from 
the word tree, though we had formerly Treen, for wooden, as well as other 
compounds. Arboreous is belonging to a tree ; Arborescent is growing like 
a tree ; Arboret is a small tree, or shrub ; and to these, if required, may be 
added, Arborist, a studier of trees : but Arborauy and Arborical, for Arbo¬ 
reous ; Arbuscle, for Arboret; and Arborator, for a cultivator of trees, ought 
to be expunged from every Dictionary. An Arbour is a small spot, surrounded 
with trees and shrubs, so as to form a branchy (Arborous) shade from the heat 
of the sun. When covered with Boughs and the foliage of climbing plants, so 
as to be a refuge from rain, it is a Bower. These are the distinctions of the 
gardeners; but Bower and Arbour are used indiscriminately by some of our 
best writers. To Imbower, or Embower, is to cover as with a Bowery shade. 

One of the finest of our climbing, or embowering shrubs, is the Woodbine, 
or Woodbind, (Loniceiia periclymentum,) which is also called Honeysuckle, 
on account of the sweetness of the nectaries of its flowers. There is a whole 
division of climbers in the genus Clematis, only one species of which, (the vitalba) 
called Old man’s beard, Traveller’s joy. Great wild climber, or Virgin’s 
bower, is a native of this country. 

Bowers, though in ordinary language they are places for mere temporary 
shelter, are the dwellings of pastoral poetry; and, in Antiquarian researches, 
they dispute, with the caves, the honour of being the earliest habitations of the 
human race. 

A recess, or spot of ground uncovered with trees or shrubs, in the interior of 
a thick wood, is a Grove. [(See Grave/] It is a hollow space, naturally or 
artificially formed, amid the deepest shade, and is always associated with darkness, 
or with gloom ; for, when part of the surrounding trees are cut down, or their 
branches lopped off, in any direction, so as to make an avenue for the entrance of 
light, the place is called a Glade, a name etymologically connected with the adjec¬ 
tive Glad, to which we must refer. Groves were, in former times, the chosen 
haunts of concealment, or of delusion,—the abodes of banditti, or the temples of 
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superstition. We are willing to believe, for the honour of our nature, that the 
altars of the Druids were never stained with human sacrifices; and that the 
burning of odoriferous plants, which our ancestors called a Woodoffering, was 
all that was required by their Divinities. Whatever may be told by tradition, 
or written in the page of modern history, our language itself has given us no 
record of bloody rites; for the Woodgods and Woodnymphs of .our old writers 
are beings exactly similar to the Sylvan Deities and Dryads of the Greeks : and 
as innocent as they were supposed to be, in the gentlest days of Arcadian 
simplicity. 

Woods and Groves are the habitations of many of the feathered tribes, for 
there our sweetest songsters resort to u warble their Woodnotes wild.” In 
mentioning those whose names are more immediately associated, in our minds, 
with such situations, we must give the first place to the Nightingale, the 
Luscitiia and Philomela of the Roman poets. This bird, so universally famed 
for the extent, sweetness, and variety of its song, has its English name (Saxon 
galan, to sing) from being the chief chorister of the night. The Nightingale has 
never been heard in Scotland, a circumstance which is finely alluded to by 
Leyden, the bard of Teviotdale; 

** But thou, sweet minstrel of the twilight vale! 

Ah, where art thou, melodious Nightingale? 

On their green graves, shall still the Moonbeams shine. 

And hear them mourn'd by every song but thine?” 


Linnaeus placed the Nightingale in the genus Motacilla, the Wagtail, so 
called on account of the flirting motion of its tail. Of the real Wagtails we have 
only three species, the White , Yelloiv and Grey. They all make their nests on 
the ground, frequent waters, and scream when they fly; and our English Ornitho¬ 
logists have, therefore, with propriety, separated the WARBLERs(a numerous di¬ 
vision) from the genus Motacilla, and placed them together under the name 
of Sylvia (Latin Sylva, a wood,) among which the Nightingale has the specific 
name hiscinia. When collected together, the sportsman’s phrase is, a ‘ Watch of 
Nightingales.’ The Blackcap (atricapilla) is also called the Mock-Nightingale, 
because its song is frequently mistaken for that of the plaintive Queen of the 
grove. The Redstart (pkoenicurus) is literally a Wagtail, but is, in addition, a 
songster. The rubicola is the Robin Redbreast so well known for his fami¬ 
liarity with mankind. The hortensis and hippolais, the greater and lesser 
Petticiiaps, are not so numerous:—the latter, in the country to which it emi¬ 
grates, is called the Figeater. The modular is is the Hedgesparrow, one of 
those birds that are said to hatch the eggs of the Cuckoo. The troglodytes, or 
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Wren, is seen with the Robin in our hardest winters, and is called, in Germany 
the Snow-king. The sylvicola is the Woodwren. The trochilus is the Yellow- 
warbler; and the regulus, which is the smallest of all the British birds, is called 
the Golden-crested Wren. The salicaria, or Sedge-bird, has been termed 
the Willow-lark, from its imitating the notes of the Skylark; as the Reed- 
sparrow or Reed-bunting, (Emberiza schceniclus) on account of its singing 
in the night, has obtained the name of the Willow-nightingale. The lesser 
Reed-sparrow is a Warbler of the genus.Sylvia which we have been describing:— 
it is the arundinacea. The locustella which, from its chirping, is called the 
Grasshopper Titlark; the oenanthe, Wiieatear otWhitetail ; the rubetra, 
Whinchat, or Great Flycatcher ; the rubicula, Stonechat, or Moor-tit¬ 
ling ; and the cinerea, or Whitethroat, although included in the genus Sylvia, 
cannot be considered as songsters. 

Alauda is the name of a genus of singing birds, which includes the different 
species of the Lark, or Laverock : the latter name is less in use, but is nearer 
to the Saxon laferc. What we understand by the simple term Lark is the 
common Field-lark or Skylark, the arvensis of Linnams. This, the Woodlark 
(arborea ) and the Titlark (pratensis ) are the only birds that sing as they fly; 
and hence the sportman’s phrase an ‘ Exaltation of Larks’. The two latter are 
usually seen perched upon trees ; but the Skylark rises in the atmosphere, often 
before the dawn, singing as it soars, and charming with the music when we have 
lost sight of the songstressWe say songstress, because, poetically, all our 
singing birds are females, though, in reality, they are the males only that sing. 
There are some other speeies in this country, but they are little known, and are 
confounded, by the common people, with the Titlark. The Charadrius liiaticula, 
or Ringed-plover, is called the Sea-lark. 

A Genus of Plants, ( Delphinium ,) are called Larkspurs, from the shape of 
the flower; and of these, the consolida, wild or branching Larkspur, is the only 
British species. This plant was formerly medical, but has ceased to be so. A 
foreign species, (staphisagria, field-grape,).cultivated in our gardens under the 
vulgar name of Staves acre, has a place in our Pharmacopoeias. It was formerly 
known by the name of Lousewort, being employed by the common people to 
destroy that insect. 

Besides the songsters which we have mentioned, there are other birds whose 
names remind us of the Woods, but without the usual association of melody: 

The Woodcock is a species of snipe, the Scolopax rusticola. It feeds on 
worms and insects which it searches for, with its long bill, in soft ground and 
among mosses in moist woods. In its migrations (for it is a bird of passage) it 
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is always preceded by the Redwing. The common Snipe, or Suite, (the 
gaUinago ) is a bird of the marshes, and is found in every country and under every 
clime. There are also a small Snipe (galUnula) called the Jacksnipe, or Judcock ; 
the glottis or Greensiiank; the calidris, Redshank, or Poolsnipe, and some 
other less common species: besides those that are called Godwits, which we 
shall again have occasion to mention. Sportsmen speak of a ‘ Walk of Snipes’ 
and of a * Fall of Woodcocks,’ meaning, respectively, a troop of those birds. The 
Woodcock is not to be confounded with the Tetrao urogallus, the Wood-grous, 
Cock of the Mountain, or Cock of the Wood, from which it is remarkably 
different, both in appearance and in manners. The Wood-grous inhabits wooded 
and mountainous districts; feeding on the sprouts of pines and birch-trees, and 
on the berries of the juniper. The Wood-grous will sometimes weigh fourteen 
pounds, whereas the Woodcock is seldom as many ounces. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, it is (from its size) called Capercalze, or Capercally, which signifies 
Horse of the Woods. We formerly mentioned the Heathcock, but, beside these, 
we have other species of Tetrao, the Grouse or Grous. The Scoticus is the 
Red-grous, Gorcock, Moorcock, or Moorfowl. It is marked by Linnaeus as a 
variety of the lagopus, or Ptarmigan, but the latter species (called also White- 
game) live among rocks or stones, and never shelter in the heath. The perdrix, 
or Partridge, more salacious than the sparrow, but still more famed on account 
of its fondness for its young, belongs also to this tribe. Covies of Partridges arc 
sometimes found in copses, but their favourite haunts are corn and stubble fields. 
The coturnix or Quail, is less common, in this country, than the Partridge. The 
trembling love-note of the female Quail, from which the species has its name, 
(see Quake,) is imitated, by means of an instrument made for the purpose of 
catching the males in nets. Another instrument, imitative of the sound of the male, 
is made use of in catching the females; and either of them is a Quailpipe, or 
Quailcall. A brood, or flight, of these birds is called, by Sportsmen, * a Bevy of 
Quails.’ The word is probably a contraction of the French belle me, a fine 
sight; and hence we compliment a troop of young ladies by calling them a Bevy 
of Beauties. 

The genus Picus, the Woodpecker, contains a multitude of species, of which 
only five belong to this country. They live upon insects, which they search for 
in the crevices of the bark of trees. This they do by means of a long slender 
tongue, armed with a sharp bony point, which they dart to a great length, 
transfixing and drawing out the insects. This process occupies them almost 
incessantly; so that they avoid the society even of their own species. . The 
Green-woodpeckeb,Woodspite, Rain-fowl, Highhoe, or Hewhole, 
is the largest of the British species, weighing six or seven ounces ; and the minor. 
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the Lesser spotted Woodpecker, Hickhall, or Crankbird, is the least, weigh¬ 
ing scarcely an ounce. The Picus major is the Greater spotted Wood¬ 
pecker, Witwal, or French Pie. The villosus is the Hairy Woodpecker, 
and the martins is the Great black Woodpecker. They scoop out their nests 
in the decaying timber, but are unable to penetrate a sound tree. 

The Wood-pigeon, CColumbi cenas ) makes its nest in the hollows of the 
trunks of trees, on which account it is also called the Stock-dove. The Wild 
Dove, or Rock Pigeon, ( domestica ) is a distinct species, though the names have 
been often confounded. It inhabits the caverns of the rocks on the sea shores. 
The tame Pigeon and all its beautiful varieties derive their origin from the Wild 
Dove. Among Pigeon-fanciers, that is, dealers and connoisseurs in Pigeons, 
the varieties have been distinguished by names expressive of their several pro¬ 
perties, such as, Tumblers, Owls, Nuns, &c., but the most celebrated of all is the 
Carrier Pigeon, which, from its superior attachment to home, has been em¬ 
ployed in many countries as the most expeditious courier, the letters being tied 
under its wing. The palumbus, or Cushat, ('which is also called the Ring-dove, 
on account of a white semicircular line on its neck,) is the largest of all our 
Pigeons. It nestles on the boughs of trees, but has never yet been domesticated : 
a circumstance which, from the remarkable intermingling of the different spe¬ 
cies, is not so certain with regard to the Wood-pigeon. The Turtle, or Tur¬ 
tle-dove, (turtur) breeds in thick woods, generally on oaks, shunning the haunts 
of man. The technical language is a ‘ Flight of Doves’; but a * Dule (sorrow) 
of Turtles.’ 

The Colymbus grylle, or Sea-turtle, is a bird that inhabits the sea coasts, 
and preys upon fish. The Turtle of our modern epicures is a very diffe¬ 
rent animal. It is an oviparous quadruped, the bones of whose trunk are 
so fashioned and arranged as to constitute two bony shells, inclosing the internal 
organs and the bases of the four fin-like members, and covered, externally, by 
horny plates, which are of a dusky greenish hue on the back, or upper surface, 
and of a light yellow tint on the belly, or under surface, of the animal. It is a 
species of Tortoise, (the Testudo mydas, or Green Turtle,) which abounds in 
the West Indian seas. It feeds on marine plants, and resorts to the shore for the 
purpose of laying its eggs, which it deposits in the sand, leaving them to be 
hatched by the heat of the' sun. In this manner it is believed that the female gives 
existence, annually, to three hundred young; so that the good citizens of London, 
who adore this delicious reptile, need not embitter their enjoyment by any ap¬ 
prehensions of a deficiency of future supply. 

The most frequent form, under which Turtle makes its appearance on the 
festive board, is that of soup, which (with a mixture of some other ingredients) 
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is a compound of different parts of the animal. Two of these, Callipash and 
Callipee, are merely the tendinous, or gristly, substances, which fill up, respec¬ 
tively, the vacuities of the back and belly shells; deprived of their fibrous cha¬ 
racter, by long boiling, and brought to a semi-transparent, homogeneous, jelly- 
like texture, the Callipash being of a dull greenish tinge, and the Callipee of a 
light yellowish colour. It is only the novice in good-eating who could confuse 
these with the more highly prized Green Fat, (the proper fat of the animal) 
which has a dull yellowish cast, is found, in variable quantity, round the abdomen, 
and particularly lines the hollow of the back shell. Other species of the Tor¬ 
toise (which will be afterwards noticed) have been, long ago, reared for the 
tables of the great, in the southern parts of Europe; but the animal here de¬ 
scribed, and which is imported alive for the slaughter, was, we believe, unknown 
in this country until the middle of the last century. Its name, even, is exotic ; 
for the Saxon turtlan were Doves. Our ancestors, unfortunately, never felt the 
exquisite flavour of Turtle-soup, nor enjoyed the pleasures of a Turtle-feast 
But to return: 

Pigeons of all kinds are understood to be particularly faithful in their loves. 
In courtship, they salute with their bills, and murmur, or Coo, their notes of 
pleasure. The male and female sit by turns while hatching, and alternately 
feed their young. These Billings and Cooings and marks of constancy have 
rendered the Dove (and especially the Turtle) the favourite of the pastoral 
poet and the ridicule of the debauchee. These are not the birds of a busy and 
unfeeling w r orld. They perform no part in the orchestra of the woods; but 
there is a tone of sadness in their notes, that readily finds a responsive fibre in 
the wounded heart. Doves were sacred among the priests of antiquity. They 
drew the car of the celestial Venus, and were the messengers of the will of the 
Gods. It was a Dove (ever since sacred to peace) who brought the olive branch 
to the ark of Noah, for which she has her place among the constellations ; and 
the Christian world still personate the Holy Spirit under the mystic emblem of 
a Dove. 

The words Dove and Pigeon may, in most cases, be used indiscriminately, but 
the latter is of much later introduction into our language, and is, on that ac¬ 
count, more modern in its compounds. A place built for the reception of those 
birds is a Dovecot, or a Doveilouse, but the newer denomination is a Pigeon- 
house. To be * harmless as Doves’ is a phrase in our authorized translation of 
the scriptures ; but, to be ‘ harmless as Pigeons’ would rather seem to be want¬ 
ing in solemnity. Pigeon is French, and was, for a long time, confined to de¬ 
note the young brood, or Dovelets ; originating, it is said, from an imitation 
of their cry. It is in most cases supposed, and in many cases probable, that the 
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names of animals have been given to represent their usual call; but this, as a 
rule in Etymology, is often very uncertain, and were it of any consequence, 
might be feared as falacious: for the names of common animals are older than 
tradition, and the characters, in which they are written, are very equivocal 
marks of the sounds of antiquity. The Latin columba is said to have been 
formed upon this imitative principle ; and, if so, our old English Culver, which 
signified a dove, was more expressive than either of the modern names. 

To join two pieces of wood together, by cutting the ends, or sides, of both 
pieces into alternate teeth and notches, (each shaped like the tail of a pigeon) so 
that the projecting parts of the one piece are adapted to the hollows of the other, 
thus preventing the inserted pieces from being drawn asunder except in one 
direction, is called Dovetailing. To Dovetail was once to Culvertail, and 
Colyerhouse was a Dovecot; pedantically termed a Columbary, from the 
Latin Columbarium. Dovelike, for gentleness of manner, may be still written ; 
but Dovish and Doveship are completely obsolete. Pigeoxhearted differs 
from Dovelike, because it expresses no other quality but timidity. Pigeon- 
i.ivered is Dovelike, but adds the idea of a cause for the disposition. The 
Pigeon has no gall-bladder, and, therefore, the secretions of its liver are, it is sup¬ 
posed, never converted into black bile: a fluid which has, in all ages, been asso¬ 
ciated with the irritable passions of mankind. In Dovecots, there are square 
holes, or divisions, that each pair may have a separate habitation. A desk, or 
other furniture of a counting-room, formed into similar divisions for the purpose 
of holding letters, or other papers, that require to be separately arranged, is 
termed a set of Pigeonholes. 

Plants of the genus Aquilegia (so named from the nectaries of the flower being 
supposed to resemble the claws of an eagle, aquila ,) are in our language called 
Columbines, from another imaginary resemblance, of the same parts of the 
flower, to the head of a Pigeon. There are various species, of which only the 
vulgaris, or common Columbine, is a native of this country. The Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium, is called feathered Columbine ; and some species of Geranium, 
which will be particularized under the word Crane’s-bill, have the name of 
Dove’s-foot, or Pigeon’s-foot, from the shape of the leaves. 

• ' .1 

The Genista tinctoria, Greenweed, Dyer’s-wked or Dwarf-broom, was for¬ 
merly called Woodwax, from the yellowish whiteness, orWax-colour, of the flower. 
Genista anglica is Needlefurze, or Petty-wiiin. These species of Genista 
differ materially from the Spartium scoparium or common Broom, and the Ulex 
Europceus which is the common Furze, Whins, or Gorse. Wild Woad, Weld, 
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Wold, or Yellow-weed, (Reseda luteola) has also the name of Dyer’s-weed ; 
but the true Woad, used by Dyers, is the I satis tinctoria. Reseda lutea, is 
Base Rocket, and the odorata is the well known sweet-scented Mignionette. 

Woodsare, or Frothspit, is a name given to a sort of white froth found, in 
the spring, on the leaves of certain plants. In some countries, it is called 
Toad’s-spittt.e ; but, more generally, Cuckow-sftt, from the ancient belief that 
it was the spittle of that bird ; and hence, also, different plants, on which this 
froth is more usually found, have been called Cuckow-flowers. These are, 
particularly, the Lychnis JJos cuculi. Meadow-pink, or Ragged Robins ; and 
Cardamine pratcusis, or Ladies’ Smock, a plant which has lately been admitted 
into the legion of medicines which is in continued action against nervous 
diseases. The common Catciifly, or Corn Campion, (Silene anglica) is, 
likewise, a usual receptacle for the Frothspit, and, on that account, has had the 
name of Spatling Poppy. Neither Toads nor Cuckows, however, have any 
thing to do with this froth. It is exuded, in the manner of excrements, by the 
larva of an insect ( Cicada spumaria) called the Frogiiopper, which is some¬ 
times, not unappropriately, termed the Flea Grasshopper ; for, though it is 
only about a quarter of an inch long,*it will, clear five or six feet at a single 
spring. The froth, which completely covers the insect, is supposed to be its 
protection from the heat of the sun as well as from its enemies. The Cicadce 
of the Latins and the Tettigcs of the Greeks lived among trees, and are, there-, 
fore, erroneously translated by our word Grasshoppers. In warm countries they 
are the most noisy of all insects; but the notes of some of the species are 
extremely musical. The Dutch, in Surinam, call them Lyre-players, because 
their sounds resemble those of a vibrating wire. Anacreon describes this 
creature as the emblem of felicity,—ever young and immortal, the offspring of 
Phcebus and the darling of the Muses. The Athenians kept them in cages, (as 
is yet done in some countries) for the sake of their song, and called them the 
Nightingales of the Nymphs. As in the case of birds, they are the males only 
that sing; and, hence, Xenarchus used to ascribe their happiness to their having, 
silent wives. 

From the Latin Sylva, a Wood, we have the adjective Silvan, or Sylvan, 
which characterizes any thing belonging to an assemblage of living trees ; and, 
in this, it differs from Woody, which may be applied to a single tree, and from 
Wooden which refers to the substance when it has ceased to grou\ Sylvatic 
(Latin sylvaticiis ) is occasionally written, in the same sense as Sylvan. The old 
Dictionaries have Nemorous, for Woody, from the Latin ncmus, which also 
signified a Wood. 
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In the Heathen Mythology, the Silvan Deities are the Wood-gods, who are 
sometimes substantively termed Silvans. Their chief was Sylvanus, Faunus 
or Pan, the patron of Shepherds, who played on his rustic reed to the troops of 
Satyrs and Fauns that danced around him. Pan and his attendant Demigods 
are represented as half-men, half-goats ; having the horns, ears, feet and tail of 
a Goat, a flat nose, and the rest human. Of all the inhabitants of the Woods 
and Wilds, the Stag and the Goat were the most useful to man, and, therefore, 
his unseen Divinities were permitted to partake of the nature of those favorite 
animals. The gods of the ocean had the tail of the finny tribe, but particularly 
that of the Dolphin. The Fauns (see Fawn) were more gentle than the Satyrs; 
and, though considered as Divinities, were not immortal. They delighted in 
vineyards, and were constant attendants at the feasts and processions of Bacchus. 

The Satyrs are said to have treated mankind with contempt and ridicule, 
while their figure was a caricature of the human race. From this circumstance 
we have the word Satire, (Latin, satyr a,) which designates a speech, or writing/ 
that has for its object the pointing out of the failings, or the faults, of an indi¬ 
vidual, or class of individuals, so as to render the individual, or the class, either 
ridiculous or despicable. To speak, or write, so as to produce such an effect is 
To Satirize. The act, or work, is Satiric, or Satirical, and the speaker, or 
author, is a Satirist,— he speaks, or writes. Satirically. 

The Domestic Goat ( Capua hircus,) is understood to be excessively libidinous; 
and this was one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Satyrs, which was 
perpetually at variance with the chastity of the Nymphs. An immoderate lust, 
amounting to disease, has the scientific name of Satyriasis. In females it is 
called Nymphomania. A man whose habits tend to such a state is said to be 
Goatish ; — he behaves Goatishly, or, is inclined to Goatishness. These 
reproachful epithets are more particularly applicable to a lascivious old 
man; because Goats have long beards that remind us of the gravity which 
usually belongs to age. The He Goat (or Buck, as he is sometimes called) 
emits an extremely fetid smell, which is denominated Goatish, in the same 
manner as a similar stench from the male of the sheep has been called Ramisii, 
or Rammish. The words Goatherd, Goatmilk, Goatmilker, Goatwiiey, and 
Goatskin require no explanation. Goatlike denotes some similitude to a Goat, 
in appearance or manner, but differs from Goatish in having no specific allu¬ 
sion. £See Orchis.] 

If we seek among wild animals for the origin of the Domestic Goat, the Ibex 
(better known by the German name of Steinbock, or Buck of the Rock,) is, from 
its appearance, the most probable parent; but opinion is divided between this 
and the Caucasan Ibex. Both of these species are natives of Asia and the 
south of Europe, and are confined to the mountains, but the common Goat is 
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found, in a domestic state, in almost every part of the globe. The Angora Goats 
(so called because they are reared chiefly in the neighbourhood of Angora, a 
town in Lesser Asia) are famous for the milk-white colour and silky softness of 
their wool. From this, usually intermixed or interwoven with silk, or with sheep’s 
wool, is fabricated the cloth called Camlet, or Camblet, of which there are 
many spurious imitations. The name is supposed to have come from the camel, 
of whose hair a coarse stuff was formerly made. 

Certain species of the Antelopes, which Naturalists have now formed into an 
intermediate genus, between the. Goat and the Deer, were formerly considered 
as Goats; from which they are distinguished, chiefly by the superior elegance of 
their shape, and the still greater agility and irregularity of their bounds or leaps, 
whence, probably, they have their name. The Chamois Goat ( Antilopb , 
rupicapra,) is a beast of chase, on the Alps and the Pyrenees. It was the skin 
of this animal that was first manufactured into the supple, soft leather called 
Chamois, or (imitating the French pronunciation) Shammy; but Shammy Leather 
is now made from the hide of the common Goat, or from sheepskins. > 

The Chamois and the Saiga, or Scythian Antelope, are the only species, of 
this genus, that are found in Europe. Of the others, (which inhabit Asia and 
Africa,) few are sufficiently known to require that their names should be inserted 
in this work. Gazel, or Gazelle, is a general name for the whole tribe of 
Antelopes; but the Antilope gazelle of the Naturalists is a particular species, 
otherwise called Algazel, and the Bezoar Goat. It inhabits India, Persia, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia; lives in flocks, and is easily tamed. The Gazelle is the 
favorite of the Eastern Poet. Her gentleness of disposition and the melting 
softness of her eyes perpetually remind him of the maid he loves. 

The true Oriental Bezoar is said to be formed in the stomach of this animal, 
though a stone, not perceptibly different, has been found in many species of 
Goats and Antelopes, as well as in other quadrupeds. It is a calculous concretion, 
similar in its formation to the stone in the human bladder. Bezoar is believed 
to have its name from the Persic pa, against, and zahar, poison; and it was long 
esteemed, not only as an antidote to every kind of poison and contagion, but as a 
panacea. The price was enormous, and the larger stones were monopolized by 
Princes and Kings. When this specific was in fashion, other counterpoisons had 
the designation of Bezoardics, and a prepared Oxyd of Antimony was called 
Mineral Bezoar. Bezoars, both oriental and occidental, together with their 
Plaster of Paris imitations, are now expelled from our Materia Medica, as is also 
the dried blood of the Ibex Goat, which foimerly possessed wonderful virtues. 

Animals, where the habits of the sexes can be sufficiently distinguished, have, 
often, separate names for the male and the female, which appear to be discon- 
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nected in their Etymology. It is, thus, that we have boar and sow, dog and 
bitch, ram and ewe, &e. Similar modes of designation arc to be found in all 
languages ; and, though we are obliged to use the appellatives, he goat and she 
goat, the Romans had their Jurats and capra, and the Greeks their tragos and 
aix (aigos), denoting, respectively, the male and the female of this animal, from 
each of which words we have taken derivatives. 

The adjective Hircine, belonging to a Goat, and Hircose, Goatish (in a li¬ 
bidinous sense) are the only English words from the Latin liircits, and even 
these may be regarded as obsolete. Some, indeed, suppose the antiquated epithet 
Hirsute, (Latin hirsutus, ) rough and hairy, as being primarily, from hircus, re¬ 
ferring to the shaggy skin of the Goat. The derivatives from capra, (or rather 
from the masculine caper,) are in greater number and more general use. 

»* Irregular leaps or bounds, such as remind us of the Goat, are Capers. To 
Caper is to dance in a frisking manner; and, in allusion to the perpetual varir 
ation, or cutting off, from one motion to another, the dancer is said To Cut 
Capers, —he is a Caperer. In Horsemanship, the leaps which a horse is taught 
to make, in striking out his hind legs in the air without advancing forward, are 
termed Caprioles. They are of different kinds, such as, a Right Capriole, Bach 
Capriole, Side Capriole, &c. 

When \ve observe fitful and contradictory changes in the temper or conduct of 
any individual, without our being able to trace them to any probable motives, 
we call them Caprices. The person is said to be Capricious, to act Capriciously, 
or to be guided by Caprice, or Capriciousness. This want of apparent mo¬ 
tive has ranked Caprices among the delusions of Hypochondria, or the signs of 
approaching Insanity. They differ from Conceits and Whims by reason of 
their inconstancy and their necessary connexion with our likings and our hatreds 
The Italian Capriccio is a musical term for a fanciful and wild irregular move¬ 
ment. Caprice was, by our old authors, written Capricii and Capriciiio; ortho¬ 
graphies which are still, occasionally, retained in ludicrous composition, bhak- 
speare uses Capricious in the sense of Goatish. 

In Natural History, there are certain terms and denominations from the Latin 
caper. The old Botanists used Capreolus to denote the tendrils, or claspers, of 
vines and other plants ; in reference to the climbing of the Goats upon the rocks. 
Such plants ivere termed Capreolate; and Caprifole, or Capiiifoliu.w, was a 
name for the Woodbine. The genus Caprarta, Goatweed, is so called because 
Goats are fond of the bi/lora, (the best known species) a West Indian plant cul¬ 
tivated by our gardeners. t ..j ij. s 

The common Figtree, ( Ficus carica,) when in its wild state, is called Capiii- 
ficus, or Goatfig ; and the practice, common in the Grecian Islands, of trans¬ 
porting insects from the wild to the garden Fig, for the purpose of assisting in 
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the impregnation of the flowers and improving the quality of the fruit (or Figs) 
is termed Caprification. 

Figs are principal articles of food in the islands of the Archipelago, arid a con¬ 
siderable part of the riches of the country is derived from their exportation. 
The fruit has been famed in all ages, and among almost all nations; ahd still 
holds its place in our Materia Medica. The Ficus sycomorus , an Egyptian 
species, is probably the Sycamore of the sacred writers, which was a fruit-tree; 
and certainly, not the Acer pseudoplatanus, Greater Maple, or PlanetRee, 
which we now call Sycamore, Bastard Sycamore, and, sometimes. Sycamine. 
The Acer campestre is the common Maple. 1: ' ' 

The Figtree is, in some degree, associated with Religion. Among the 
Greeks it was sacred to Bacchus ; according to our translation of the scriptures, 
they were FigleAves that covered ithe nakedness of our first parents ; and the 
Figtree withered at the command of Jesus. Figs were employed by the nations 
of antiquity for the purpose of foretelling the future, and the art was Syco- 
mancy, from the Greek Sylcon, a Fig, and manteia, Divination. Among the 
Hindoos, a species of Fig ( Ficus religiosa ) is viewed with veneratiori. Their 
god-Vishnu is supposed to have been born under its shade, and it must be ex¬ 
tremely shocking to the feelings of that pious people to hear their Christian 
masters call it the Devil’s-tree. ' 

Those globular univalve shells, which Conchologists class under the generic 
name Folium, are called Figshells ; and we have already mentioned a species 
of Wagtail, called the Figkater : but for other words, etymologically connected 
with the Figtree, we must refer to Figwort and Sycophant. 

The pickled vegetables called Capers have Nothing belonging to the Latin 
caper excepting the orthography. They are the flower-buds of the Caper-bush, 
an exotic shrub, the Capparis spinosa of Linnaeus, and the kapparis of the 
Greeks, a name of uncertain origin. The Caper-buds (as well as other parts 
of the plant) were long accounted medicinal, but are now gathered and prepared 
solely for the table. 

There is a genus of birds termed Caprimulgus, or Goatsucker, from the 
belief, but lately exploded, that the Europcens, or common Goatsucker, the only 
European species, sucked the teats of the Goat. This bird is otherwise called 
the Fern-owl, Churn-hawk, Night-jar, and Dor-hawk. It weighs about two 
ounces and a half; lives in woods, and feeds on insects which it catches, on the 
wing, in the dusk, secreting itself, like the owl, during the day. Its note re¬ 
sembles the noise of a spinning wheel. 

The Goatsucker has its name of Dor-hawk, on account of its feeding, in a 
great degree, on that species of Beetle called the Dor, Chaffer, or Cockchaffer. 
Scarabjeus melolontlia. The Cockchaffer, (called also the May-beetle, in allu- 
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sion to the month in which it, generally, takes wing,) continues three years in 
the larva state, during which time it devours the roots of grass, corn, and other 
vegetables. It also subsists on the leaves and buds of trees, and is, therefore, 
sometimes called the Tree-beetle. It is this creature that is turned up when 
tilling the ground, and in quest of which the crows are so often seen following 
the track of the ploughshare. This circumstance has given it the additional 
designation of the Bookworm ; but it is much better known by the name of 
Grubworm. Grub is a general appellation for the larva of all kinds of Beetles, 
and is derived from the verb To Grub, to dig up by the Roots. £See Grave.]] 

The Capriscus, ( Balistis capriscus) a fish which inhabits the Indian, Medi¬ 
terranean, and American seas, is sometimes called Caper and also Goatfish. 

The Greek names of the Goat appear, in English, chiefly in the terms of 
Natural History, or in allusion to ancient mythology. The botanic genus 
Tragopogon, Goat’s-beard, Star of Jerusalem, or Joseph’s flowers, con¬ 
tains two species that are natives of this country, the pratensis, or yellow, and 
the poir ifolius, or purple Goat’s-beard. The roots of both are esculent, being 
boiled and served up to table in the manner of Asparagus ; but it is the latter 
species which is generally cultivated by the gardeners under the name of Salsafy. 

The Origanum dictamnns, (Tragoriganum of .the old botanists) Goat’s Mar¬ 
joram, or Dittany of Crete, is the celebrated diktamnos of the ancients, 
which was said to cause the arrows to drop from the wounded Goats as soon as 
they tasted it. It is a common greenhouse plant, and is still medical on the 
Continent, but does not now appear in our Dispensatories, though they retain 
two other species of Origanum: the vulgare, common, or Wild Marjoram, 
and the marjorana, or Sweet Marjoram. The genus Dictamnus contains only 
one species, ( alius ) Fraxinella, or Whitf. Dittany, a garden plant so called 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those of the Ashtree, ( Fraxinus ) and from 
the whiteness of its root. False, or Bastard Dittany, ( Marrubium pceudo- 
dictamnus,) is Shrubby Whitf. IIorehound. The Marrubium vulgare, or com¬ 
mon White Horehound, is a well known British medical plant. All the other 
Horehounds are exotics. The species alyssum, a native of Spain and Italy, is 
called Galen’s Madwort, because it was, at one time, a specific in cases of Hy¬ 
drophobia. 

The Astragalus tragacantha, Goat’s thorn, is a shrub of the Levant, from 
which is exuded the medical gum, called Dracantii, or Gum Tragacantii. The 
Astragalus or Milkvetch has .many species, of which only three or four are 
natives of Britain. Of these the glycypliyllos, on account of the sweetness of 
its root, is called Wild Liquorice or Liquorice Yetch, and the others are 
Mountain Vetches, particularized from their different colours. 
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In what belongs to Natural History, we purposely confine ourselves to 
those objects that are well known by their English names ; and on this account, 
we must pass over many scientific appellations, from the Greek genitive algos. 
There are, besides, many which are now obsolete: AEgilops, for instance, 
which signifies Goat’s eye, is the old name for the suppurating state of an abscess 
in the corner of the eye, (Fistula Lachrymalis) because, as some say, Goats are 
subject to that disease. A genus of foreign grasses is also called JEgilops, or 
Goat’s face, on account of their hairy stigmas; and the same name was formerly 
given to various plants, particularly to the Holm Oak, and to the Wild Oat, or 
Haver (A vena fatua). 

In classic Mythology, the Goat Amalthea was the nurse of Jupiter who, when 
she died, covered his buckler with her skin. This buckler, or shield, was given 
as a present to Minerva, and was called her iEGis. The head of the Gorgon, 
Medusa, was nailed upon the iEgis, and retained the property, which it had when 
alive, of converting all who looked upon it into stone. According to some ac¬ 
counts, the iEgis was a Cuirass, or Breast-plate. Amalthea was, afterw'ards, 
restored to life, by Jupiter, and placed among the stars, in the Constellation of 
Auriga or the Waggoner. Auriga is represented by the figure of an old man, 
sitting with a Goat and her Kids in his left hand. A bright star, near his 
shoulder, is termed Capella, (the little Goat) or Amalthea Capra. 

In another fable, Amalthea, the daughter of a King of Crete, nursed Jupiter 
with Goat’s milk and honey; and for this service she was rewarded by a 
present of one of the horns of the Goat, which had the property of furnishing 
whatever was wished for by its possessor. It was called the Cornucopia, or 
Horn of Plenty. The Cornucopia is represented under the figure of a large 
horn, out of which issue fruits and flowers. 

Capricorn the Goat, is one of the signs of the Zodiac. The Latin capri- 
cornus is literally a Goat’s horn, and the figure of the Constellation has the head 
of a Goat, and the tail of a fish. It was placed at the Winter Solstice, emble¬ 
matical of the point at which the sun began to mount in his annual course; as 
designated by the climbing animal, ascending from the waves. The Winter 
Solstice, or shortest day, happens, in our time, when the sun is in a somewhat 
different part of the heavens,—when he enters Sagittarius, the Archer, which 
is the immediately preceding sign ; but the ancient manner of speaking is 
retained, for we still say, as formerly, that he then enters Capricorn, and the 
variation is accounted for by the precession of the Equinoxes. The point at 
which the days begin to lengthen is that from which different nations, in periods 
and climes remote from one another, have begun their annual computation of 
time. It was the cradle of the infant year,—the Birthday of the Sun and of the 
incarnate Deities of heathen Mythology. 
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The Goat has performed a principal part in the rites and ceremonies of many 
systems of Religion. Goats were appropriated to Mercury, and, on account of 
their destroying the- vines, they were sacrificed to Bacchus. They were also 
particularly devoted to Juno; and white Goats.and Kids were occasionally 
offered to Diana and to Venus. The blood of Goats (as well as of Bullocks) 
was sprinkled on the Mercy-seat of the Jews; and the Scapegoat, after the 
priest had pronounced the confession, was sent into the Wilderness, loaded with 
the sins of the people. The Devil of the Christian populace is painted like 
the Pan of the Romans : probably, a pious device of the primitive Fathers of 
the Church, to shew, by means of his horns, cloven feet and tail, that the Gods 
of the Heathens should be considered as the Demons of Christianity. The 
metaphor is never lost sight of, even on the most solemn occasions, for it is 
said, speaking of the last judgment, that “ he shall set the Sheep on his right 
hand, but the Goats on the left.” Fan, in Swedish, is the Devil. 

A Forest is a track of uncultivated country, and, independent of the Wood- 
lands, it may be composed of hills and vales, lakes and brooks, according to the 
nature of the soil. The Latin term, in the middle ages, was foresta, from for is, 
without;—that is, out, or away from the cultivated districts. It is in the same 
metaphor that the Farmer gives the name of Infield to that part of his land 
Avhich is continually in culture, while his Outfield, or pasture ground, is only 
occasionally, if ever, turned up by the plough. The trees of the Forest being 
indigenous are consequently of the hardy kind; and we now give the general 
name of Forest-trees to all such as are allowed to grow for the sake of their 
timber, although planted by the hand of man, in contradistinction to Fruit-trees, 
which are reared in Orchards. 

When agriculture was little attended to in Britain, a great proportion of the 
country was Forest; forming coverts for Deer and various other wild animals; 
some species of which, though hunted for the sake of their flesh and skins, were 
allowed to perpetuate their breed, while others, accounted noxious, were pursued 
to destruction. In process of time, when those extensive wilds were gradually 
lessened or divided, by the progress of cultivation, the separated Forests which 
were previously common, or unappropriated, were claimed by the Monarch, and 
reserved for the mere pleasure of the chace. It is even said that some of our 
Kings created Forests by turning cultivated lands into waste; and, in our old law 
books, this was termed Afforestation, from a Verb, To Afforest. They were 
managed under a particular system of Forest-laws, which are still applicable 
to the Forests that yet exist and belong to the Crown. In former times the 
office of Forester, or keeper of a Forest, was a place of difficulty and danger 
The appropriation of those wilds by the Monarch was considered as an en¬ 
croachment on the rights of his people; and the Forests were infested by 
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numerous bodies of resolute men, who subsisted on his Majesty’s Game and by 
levying contributions on the passengers. They were denominated Outlaws, 
because they were Outlawed, that is, put out of the protection of the law, by 
a proclamation of Outlawry. There was a time in which any person finding 
an Outlaw might put him to death with impunity; but he can, now, only be 
forcibly seized and incarcerated for trial. The outlaws of early history were 
neither skulking thieves, like our present poachers, nor assassins, like our modern 
highwaymen. They had more the manners of independent tribes; were formed 
into bands, under valorous chiefs who evinced a spirit of Knight-errantry, 
in favour of the oppressed: and, often, put at defiance the power'of a tyrannical 
Government Robin Hood and his companions still live, in our'national ballads. 

A track of ground, stocked with deer and other game, similar to a Forest, but 
belonging to a subject and therefore less extensive, is a Chase or Chace. QSee 
To Chase.] If the grounds be inclosed by walls, or paling, it is a Park. In 
some counties every inclosed portion of ground, for whatever purpose, is called 
a Park;—they speak of a Grass-park, a Park of Trees, &c. To Park, To 
Impark, or To Empark, is to make an inclosure of what was, before, open ground. 
Metaphorically, in the Army, they speak of planting Cannon on the Ramparts, or, 
Field-pieces in a Battery; and, collectively, the latter are called a Park of 
Artillery. They speak also of a Park of Provisions, —because collected in 
a single spot in place of being distributed in different quarters. A Park of Deer 
may contain several divisions or separate inclosures, for training the Dogs and 
other purposes. These are termed Paddocks, a diminutive from the Saxon 
Parruc. Any small inclosure of Grass-land is also called a Paddock. 

The word Forest, among our old writers, was more a legal than an ordi¬ 
nary designation. The common term was a Wald or Wold, the former of 
which is still the German name for a large Wood, or Forest Many districts, 
that were formerly covered with wood, are now corn-fields; and, therefore, 
Wold, in some Dictionaries, is said to denote an open country without trees! 
Wold, in this ease, is nothing but the mere name of a particular track of 
land which lias lost its former characteristics : as a man may inherit the surname 
of Black, given on account of the swarthy complexion of the founder of his 
family, though he, himself, may be white as an Albino. The modern orthography 
of Wold is Wild; and a Wild, or, more ordinarily, a Wilderness, is a general 
name for an uncultivated country, without any regard to its specific or legal di¬ 
visions. A traveller on entering a Wilderness loses his way, being Bewildered ; 
and lie who, in argument, leads the mind astray, by metaphysical subtilties, is 
said to Bewilder, instead of convincing, his opponent. The poets write to 
Bewilder and to Wilder, indiscriminately, according, as it suits their verse. 

The inhabitants of the Forest, both animate and inanimate, are so different 
from the beings of civilized life that, in most cases, they are associated, in our 
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minds, either with the idea of violence, or with that of worthlessness. Wild and 
Savage, (formerly written Salvage, from the latin Sylva, a wood,) with some 
difference of usage, agree in characterizing whatever is unimproved and rugged, 
as it sprung from the hands of nature. Ground is Wild as long as it remains 
uncultivated; and a plant is Wild when it grows naturally without the care of the 
agriculturist, or the gardener. Generally speaking, all those animals are Wild 
that have not been domesticated; but we apply the epithet Wild more particu¬ 
larly to such Animals, or species of Animals, of which there are- individuals or 
varieties that are tame. Wild and tame are in this view opposed to one another, 
We speak of Wild Cats, but never of Wild Tygers. Deer are usually Wild) but 
some are domesticated. There are plants as well as Animals so connected with 
civilized man that they have never been found in the Wild state. A person 
whose mind has not been disciplined to proper controul is said to be Wild, or 
to act Wildly; but the fault may have been either in the education, or in the 
structure of the mind itself: there is a Wildness of youth and a Wildness of 
insanity. The old English Wood signified Mad, as it still does in .Scotland. 
Woodly and Woodness were once equivalent to Wildly and Wildness,—and 
also to the higher shade. Madly and Madness. 

Savage is Wild, but being, now, applicable only to animated beings, or to 
such as are poetically supposed to be so, it always reminds us of ferocity. Deer 
Hares, and many other animals are Wild, but they are not Savage; nor can the 
epithet he applied to plants, which show nothing of Mind. We say of a man 
that he has a Savage disposition,—that he acts Savagely. To Savage, meaning 
£o render Savage, was formerly in use, as well as Savagery, the things, or actions, 
that constitute Savageness, that is, the state of Savage nature. Ferocious (brutally 
cruel) Ferociously, and Ferocity, or Ferociousness, are derivatives of the 
Latin ferox, from fera, a Wild beast, as are also the words Fierce, Fiercely 
and Fierceness, which express the audacious violence of a savage animal. 

A Savage (for the word is used substantively when applied to man) is a native 
of a Wild uncultivated country, whose inhabitants are unacquainted with the 
arts and, what we reckon, the advantages of civilized life. This is one of the 
many general terms that cannot be specifically defined; for, in the minds of the 
mass of mankind, the idea of a Savage is different, according to the books of 
voyages and travels which they have read, or the tales which they have heard 
in their childhood. The opposite extremes, of the Savage life and that of 
polished nations, are apparent; but the line, where the one ends and the other 
begins, is indeterminate. That, generally speaking, the manners and habits of 
the Savage are rude and revolting to his European Visitors, is true;but that, he 
is, in the average of cases, more ferocious and cruel, is uncertain. If the dis¬ 
tinctive appellation were to be given to any mixture, however gross, of ignorance, 
superstition and brutality, we should find many Savages in our own boasted Island, 
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The Greeks (and after them the Romans) gave the epithet Barbaroi, Bar¬ 
barians, to all those nations whose speech they did not understand. The 
word is said to have been imitative of the sound of an unknown tongue; and, 
hence, foreign idioms, introduced into a language, have the name of Barbar¬ 
isms :—the words, or phrases, are said to be Barbarous. -Solecisms (Greek, 
soloikismos,) are also improprieties of speaking or writing, but of a different 
kind. They do not consist in the adoption of the expressions of foreign 
tongues, but in the misapplication of the idioms of our own. The Soloi, inha¬ 
bitants of a city in Lesser Asia, were, chiefly, the descendants of Athenian 
emigrants; and were reproached with having lost the vaunted purity of the 
Attic Dialect. The words To Solecize, Solecist, Solecistical and Sole- 
cistically have, lately, b6en admitted into some of our Dictionaries, though, 
for what purpose, it is difficult to divine. 

All savages are Barbarians, but all Barbarians are not savages ; because the 
term does not, necessarily, suppose that they should have been reared in a 
state of nature: on the contrary, the adjective Barbaric may designate pomp 
and splendour, if of a foreign and uncommon kind. A Barbarian, however, is 
generally understood to be ignorant and inhuman ; and the words Barbarous 
and Barbarously may denote any one, or both, of these qualities, at the 
pleasure of the writer. Barbarity, for which some write Barbarousness, is 
now chiefly appropriated to signify cruelty of conduct. To Barbarize, is to 
render Barbarous, but is obsolete. That part of the coast of Africa, called 
Barbary, is supposed to owe its name to this origin. It is there that are 
reared the famous breed of Barbary Horses, familiarly called Barbs by the 
dealers, that are inferiour only to the Arabian Coursers, from which they 
are descended. The pedigree of those animals is preserved with great care, 
and, hence, the Spanish breed are called Genets, or Jennets, from the Greek 
eugenes, well-born. 

Besides the Root and Stem, which have incidently led us to so many differ¬ 
ent subjects, there are other parts of Vegetables that may here be mentioned; 
because, from universally received analogies, they bear a nietapliorical simili¬ 
tude to almost all the other objects of our knowledge. Which were the 
prototypes and which were the imitated forms, in those several analogies, we 
will not, in every case, pretend to have discovered. Such enquiries belong to 
the metaphysics of language, and, fortunately, are not expected from the 
writer of a Dictionary. 

The trunk of a tree, after rising to a certain height from the root, separates, 
or breaks itself, into divisions, each of which is a Branch or Bough ; and 
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spreading, as they usually do, on all sides, they form the Head of the tree. 
When each branch subdivides into Branchlets, and these again into small 
flexible twigs, covered with leaves, the whole constitutes a shade, or shelter 
from the sun’s rays. Bough and Branch, though generally synonymous, are, 
in some cases, distinguished. While the trunk of the tree preserves its marked 
character, the shoots that may, notwithstanding, spread from its sides, are 
Branches ; but it is not until the trunk is lost sight of by its separations that 
the divisions have, properly, the name of Boughs. Boughs are large divisions, 
and the term cannot be accurately applied either to creeping stems or to her¬ 
baceous plants. We speak of the Branches, shoots, and tendrils of a vine, but 
never of its Boughs. 

The Latin hrachium, the arm, (which had the vftried orthography branca) 
was the predecessor of the French branche and our Branch. The modern 
words are confined to the Arm of a tree; but brachium had a more general 
usage. It denoted any break, or division from the main body, and was applied, 
not only to the Bough of a tree, but to the forks of a Stake, and the limbs of 
animals,—the legs of a horse, the paws of a bear, or the claws of a crab. The 
Acanthus mollis, a native plant of Italy, cultivated in our gardens, has, in our 
old Herbals, where it was medicinal, the name of Branca Ursina, in English 
Brankursine, or Bear’s Breech. They are the leaves of this and other plants 
(also called Acanthus by the ancients) that are supposed, to. be represented in 
the ornaments of the Capitals of Architectural Columns. The scrolls, imitative 
of rolled-back leaves, are imaginary supports of the Abacus, or flat cover of the 
Column; and the small knees, that support Mantlepieces, or other projecting 
entablatures, are, from the shapes formerly assumed, termed Brackets. It 
was the policy of the ancient Architects to give apparent life to the several 
parts of their buildings; and, hence, their columns were transformed into the 
trunks of trees and their projecting roofs kept from falling by the arms of men, 
or the claws of animals. 

Bough (Saxon bugan, to bend,) stands alone. It has no compounds, and is 
with difficulty used beyond its literal acceptation ; but Branch is of more 
general application. To Branch (with its paiticiple Branching) is to shoot 
out Branches, and Branchy, Branchless, and Branchiness are compounds, 
in general use, when speaking of a tree. The metaphorical usages are nume¬ 
rous and may be multiplied at pleasure. Kindred families, for instance, are 
considered as Branches from the Parent Stock, or Genealogical tree. When 
a river divides itself, the separate streams are called its Branches ; and the 
same name has been sometimes given to the tributary streamlets that increase 
its waters. In the latter case, however, the metaphor is inaccurate; for these 
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are rather the radicles or fibres of the Root, from which the main trunk or 
body of the current arises. The divisions of a discourse are also its Branches ; 
for speech, in all its modes, has ever been likened to the flowing of a stream. 

. In Scotland, Branches are sometimes called Grains, (Danish greens ,) pro¬ 
bably from the verb to Grow, in the same manner that animal excrescences, 
such as wens, are, in that part of the island, termed Growths. The Swedish 
Gren is a Bough, and mindre gren (lesser bough) is a Branch; grenig is 
Branchy, and the verb grena is to shoot forth Branches, and, also, to Stride — 
to separate the legs as if they were the Boughs of a tree. The Scotch word 
Grains likewise denominates the Prongs of a fork ; from the idea that the 
fork is similar to a stem, divided into two, or more Prongs, or Branches, de¬ 
prived of their twigs and leaves. Prong seems etymologically connected 
with To Spring, as Grain is with to Grow; and, hence, probably the long- 
sought origin of the verb To Prune, which is to cut off the Prongs,—To 
Disbranch. 

The place of separation between a Bough of a tree and its trunk, or between 
one Bough and another, is, in Scotland, called a Breek, that is, the Break of 
the tree; and the same idea is preserved in the denomination of the junction 
of the human body to its lower limbs. The hinder part of this union,—that 
part on which we sit—is called the Breech ; and the front part, or hollow of 
that joint, between the Body, and either thigh, where the latter grows out of 
the former, is the Groin. There are, therefore, two Groins, the right and the 
left. The adjective Inguinal, belonging to the Groin, is from the Latin 
inguen. The garment which covers these parts of a Man is called in Latin 
Bracca, in Saxon Brcec, in Scotch Breeks, and in English Breeches. This, 
in our times and country, is a close garment, surrounding the thighs, separately, 
and uniting at top, so as to cover, both before and behind, the whole of the 
junction, including the thighs, knees, and part of the body; and the word is, 
therefore, one of those dual plurals that have no singular. TROusE,or Trousers, 
are long Breeches extending to the ancles. [See Hose.] 

Breeches, being wholly a masculine dress, has given rise to the phrase of 
“ the Wife wears the breeches',' which informs us that she rules over her hus¬ 
band, and the same feeling of incongruity induced the revisers of the English 
translation of the Bible to change the word breeches, in the third Chapter of 
Genesis, into Aprons. An Apron, however, is only a partial covering, being 
a loose piece of Cloth or of Leather, hung over the belly and front of the 
thighs, by either sex, for the purpose of keeping clean, or preserving from in¬ 
jury, the more permanent dress which it covers. The word may be from the 
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Saxon aforan, before; in the same manner that our nursery-maids now call a 
child’s bib a Pinafore. The Danish Apron is a Forklcede. Aproned and 
Breeched are in the Dictionaries, to denote being clothed respectively with 
those articles; and the same sort of participial adjectives may, if we will, be 
extended to all the other parts of dress. 

The scriptural renderings, abovementioned, show the difficulty of transla¬ 
ting from an ancient tongue. The furniture, dress, &c. of the early ages are 
continued matters of dispute among Antiquarians ; and it is not to be doubted, 
that customs and manners were then very different from what they now are. 
What sort of femoral habiliments was dictated by the Hebrew chegoroth has 
been a subject of controversy ; but it is generally believed, that the Jews, in 
the days of Moses, as well as the Greeks and Romans of after times, wore 
garments similar to the Kilts of the Scotch mountaineers. The Kilt of the 
Highlander is a petticoat which extends little more than half down the-thighs, 
leaving the knees wholly bare. The name is Erse, from celt, clothes; or ceilam, 
to conceal. The Phillabeg, or Fillabeg, is another name for the same 
piece of dress. It is the Lowland pronunciation of Filleadh-beg, (filleadh , a 
cloth, and beg, small,) which, literally translated, means Smallclothes ; a 
name lately introduced, for Breeches, by simpering affectation. - Breech, in the 
sense of the hinderpart, is applied occasionally to quadrupeds; and Engineers 
v speak of the Brceeli of a piece of ordnance. 

From the Latin brachium, in its direct usage, we have To Embrace, liter¬ 
ally to surround with the arms; or, as the Germans say ,umarmen, and the 
French embrasser, from bras, their name for the arm. An Embrace is a mark 
of affection. A Hug is a close embrace, To Hug, or, as it were to hook, a person 
into one’s bosom. Bracelets, which were formerly used as defensive armour 
for the warrior, are now merely ornaments for the wrists of the fair. 

To Brace, is to put or tie together, as if two things were held or pressed 
between the hands, so as to become one. In a consequent sense, it is to 
strengthen. Certain Birds and other animals are reckoned in pairs; and are 
especially so conjoined when sent to market. We speak of a Brace of Par¬ 
tridges, Moorfowl, Ducks, Hares, &c. because they are so tied together when 
sold for the table. Printers use a Brace -a—,) to conjoin two or more 
lines, and Brackets ( [ ]) to include a word or sentence which it is 

wished to distinguish from the body.of the page. A Break is with them a 

dash, or line (-) and denotes that the sentence is interrupted or broken, 

by the introduction of extraneous or unexpected matter. A Drum has its 
parchment head Braced, or Unbraced, by means of drawing together, or 
slackening its cords or Bracers ; and the Invalid is alike deluded and solaced 
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by a Metaphor, when he is made to hope that his nerves will be Braced by a 
change of atmosphere, or by the tonic medicines that are prescribed by his 
physician. 

The Latin ramus was oftener written than brachium to denote the Branch 
of a tree; and, on that account, its compounds were more numerous. From 
this we have Ramous, branchy, or full of branches; To Ramify, to shoot out 
branches, and Ramification, the action or state of the verb. The first of 
these words is rather superfluous, and the two latter are applied only in me¬ 
taphorical usage. 

The Latin armus, originally, denoted the whole of the human arm and 
shoulder; but, in what is called the classic age, it was more usually applied 
to designate the limb of an animal. Armus is merely a varied orthography of 
I ramus, by the transposition of the letter r. The Greek harmos denoted a joint 
or articulation, and particularly the shoulder. Our word Arm is the whole 
of the limb, from the Armpit, (formerly Armhole,) where it joins the body, 
to the tips of the fingers; but its separate divisions have different names, which 
will be adverted to in the progress of our explanations. The metaphorical 
usage is unbounded; for it may denominate any thing with which the imagi¬ 
nation can form a similitude. We have noticed, for instance, that the sepa¬ 
rations issuing from the main body of a stream are termed branches; so, by a 
similar analogy, a narrow inlet of the ocean into the land is called an Arm of 
the Sea. The Latin armilla , for which some have used the English diminu¬ 
tive Armlets, were the same as our Bracelets,—worn by Ladies as orna¬ 
ments, and given to soldiers, as an honorary decoration. In a consequent 
sense, they signified rings or bands, used for any other purpose; such as the 
Collar ( collis , the neck) of a dog. Armillated is wearing bracelets, or 
rings, but is seldom written. A number of circular rings, united so as to repre¬ 
sent the horizon, equator, ecliptic, &c. thus forming a skeleton of an artificial 
globe, is termed an Armillary Sphere. To express this, and one or two 
other mathematical instruments, the adjective Armillary has been hitherto 
confined. 

Man uses his Arms for the purpose of attack or defence; and, hence, the 
common metaphors, “ the Arm of the law,” “ the Arm of power,” &c. In real 
warfare, however, his hands give him the advantage over other animals, in 
enabling him to use instruments, which, of whatever nature, have the general 
name of Arms. The Man Arms himself, or he takes up Arms, to encounter 
his enemy. When he is without Arms, he is Unarmed ; when they are taken 
from him, he is Disarmed. We Disarm an antagonist, literally by prowess 
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or by stratagem, and metaphorically by reason. To be made aware of an op¬ 
posing difficulty or approaching danger, is to be forewarned; and the proverb 
is, “ forewarned, Forearmed.” Armipotent is potent, or powerful, in Arms; 
but Arms, in this case, is equivalent to Warfare—the state of their application. 
In the same sense War is considered as a trade; and we talk of the honour¬ 
able profession of Arms. An Armistice (Latin annistitium) is a cessation of 
hostilities, for a limited period, by mutual agreement. 

When a person sees or is warned of danger, so as to make him hasten to 
seize the means of defence, he is said to be Alarmed. To Alarm is from 
the Italian alarma, which literally signifies “ to Arms,”—the war-cry of danger. 
A bell, sounded for the purpose of Alarm, is an Alarmbei.l ; it sounds the 
Alarum, or Larum ; and the station of a Sentinel is sometimes called the 
Alarmpost. Alarm differs materially from fear; for the latter unnerves the 
Arm instead of adding to its means of defeuce. 

To Harm appears to be merely a varied orthography of to Arm; and sig¬ 
nifies to hurt or injure in whatever manner. That which would, or might 
hurt, is Harmful ; and what has not the will, or the power, to do so, is Harm¬ 
less; or, as it has been written. Unharmful. An action has passed Harm¬ 
fully, or Harmlessly, accordingly as the individual, against whom it was 
directed, has been hurt, or has escaped Unharmed. Harmfulness and Harm¬ 
lessness are also in use. The Saxon hearrn signified Harm, and likewise 
an Ann. 

Following the practice of the Latin arma , the substantive Arms, when de¬ 
noting the materials of War, is always written in the plural form. A single 
instrument is a Weapon (Saxon, rvcepon) which, in early times, was our only 
term for the implements of Warfare, of whatever kind. This word, which is 
common to all the Gothic Dialects, has, in our language, gradually resigned 
its various compounds to the Latin Derivatives. We had once To Weapon, 
for to Arm; Weaponed, for Armed; Weaponsalve, a salve for a wound; 
and we yet, occasionally, venture to write Unweaponed, or Weaponless, for 
Unarmed. Some of the Hundreds in England still retain the designation of 
Wapentakes, which were, probably, the Saxon military divisions. Weapon 
and its plural Weapons are still in common use, and the latter is, in many 
cases, synonymous with Arms. Weapons are general—whatever may serve, 
at the moment, for attack or defence ; and, in the language of the law. Arms 
has the same meaning ; but, in ordinary usage. Arms are Weapons previously 
prepared for such purposes, and the word, on that account, is the regular mi¬ 
litary term. Bows, Slings, Javelins, and Stones were the Missile-weapons 
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of our ancestors; but these are superseded by Muskets,Pistols, &c. which are 
Firearms. The different species of Weapons used in regular warfare, whether 
ancient or modern, will be best explained under their several heads. In the 
meantime, we may remark that the origin of the word Weapon is, probably, 
like that of Arms, from the natural instrument of defence, although it cannot 
be so traced in the Anglo-Saxon. The German JVajfen is equivalent to our 
word Arms, in all its usages and with all its compounds; only, when applied 
to Heraldry, it is usually written Wappen. The singular Waffe designates 
the natural weapon of certain animals,—the claw of a Hawk, or the tusk of 
a Boar. The Swedish Vapen is both singular and plural. In the former case, 
it is a Weapon, and, in the latter, it is synonymous with Arms, in all the senses 
in which we use the term. 

Whatever is worn, or carried, as a cover from the attack of an enemy is 
Armour, and is particularly denominated according to the part of the body 
for which it is a defence. In early ages, these pieces were made of Leather, 
variously dressed and folded, which, in after times, was covered with metal, 
formed into imbricated plates, or interwoven by means of links or rings,—their 
shape and construction differing with ages and with nations. .» 

•.Before the introduction of firearms, which has, in almost all cases, rendered 
metallic coverings not only useless but dangerous to the wearer, a knight, 
mounted on his steed and clad in heavy Armour, was almost invulnerable to 
the attacks of the comparatively naked multitude. His Headpiece, or Steel- 
cap, called a Helmet or Casque (See Helm and Cask) covered the whole 
of his head and face, except an opening for the eyes, crossed with bars, which 
was termed the Visier, Vizor, or Visor, from the French viser, to look at. 
Visor now is used to signify a Mask, and Visored is masked. A piece 
in front was so adjusted, or jointed, as to be lifted up, or down, to enable 
the wearer to uncover his mouth, and, in some Helmets, the whole face. 
This was called the Beaver or Bever, from the old French bever, to drink ; 
a source from wliieh we have the common word Beverage, signifying 
drink in general. The Helmet was terminated at top by a Crest, which was 
usually a plume of feathers, or a similar ornament made of the hairy skin of 
an animal, a resemblance of which remains on the Helmets or Caps of our 
cavalry. The Crest was so named from the Latin crista, the tuft or comb, on 
the head of a bird, and is etymologically connected with the word Crown, as 
will be shown under that article. Crested is wearing a Crest, which, like the 
Coronet, has been metaphorically considered as the symbol of pride and power, 
and, hence. Crestfallen is dejected and dispirited,—thrown down from the 
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pinnacle of hope. Crestless (written by Shakspeare) alludes to heraldic 
decorations; and expresses meanness of rank, on the supposition that the 
Coat of Arms is deprived of that ornament. 

It may be here remarked, that the names of almost all the parts of the an¬ 
cient Armour are French. The Hauberk (the etymology of which we shall 
soon have occasion to investigate) was the War-coat, or cover of the body. 
It was also written Haubert, Hauberge, Haberge, &c. and had the diminu¬ 
tive Habergeon, synonymous with Corslet (French corps, the body,) a mi¬ 
litary boddice, without sleeves, and, sometimes merely a Breastplate. When 
made of leather, or of other elastic substances, it was a Buffcoat ; and when 
woven with metal rings, (French mailles,) linked into each other, it was a 
Coat of Mail, beneath which was worn the Doublet, a vest made of softer 
materials. The warrior was then said to be Steelclad, to be Mailed, or 
cased in Mail. This Coat-armour was also called a Cuirass, from the French 
Cuir, a skin, but it preserved the same name independent of the materials of 
which it was made,—it w r as the skin, cover, or coat of war. The Cuirass, as 
denoting a Breastplate, of brass or copper, is yet occasionally worn in modern 
warfare, especially on the continent; and heavy Cavalry so armed are 
Cuirassiers, 

The guards for the hands, usually of steel, were Gauntlets, or Gantlets, 
the diminutive of the French gant, a glove; and, in the days of chivalry, 
when a knight threw his Gantlet on the ground, he thereby challenged his 
adversary to single combat. The latter, by picking up the glove, accepted 
the challenge. To run the Gantlope (Dutch loopen and Swedish loepa, to 
run) is a military punishment, in which the culprit is obliged to pass between 
two lines of soldiers, each of whom gives him a stroke on the back, formerly 
with gants, but latterly with a wand or switch. The covering for the defence 
of the arm was called Vantbrass, or Vantbrace, from the French avant bras, 
which designates the part of the arm between the elbow and the wrist. 

The thighs (French cuisses) were armed with Cuishes ; and the legs with 
a sort of boots, called Greaves, from the old French grevc, the calf of the leg. 
There were also Genouilleres, or Armour for the knees, (French genoux) 
and Iron Sandals for the feet. A plate of metal, in imitation of the ancient 
Gorget, or Neck-piece, (French gorge, the neck) is yet worn by military of¬ 
ficers, as are also the Epaulets, or Epaulettes, (French epaule, the shoulder,) 
which are Shoulderknots, so formed as to indicate the rank of the wearer. 

A man thus completely accoutred was said to be armed from head to foot, 
or, according to the French phrase, Cap-a-pie. The manufacturers of Armour 
■were Armourers ; and the hall, or storehouse where Armour was deposited, 
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was an Armoury. We have still Armouries, kept by the government, in 
castles and other places of safety, but they contain no Armour, (except, per¬ 
haps, a few old Coats of Mail, Helmets, &c. preserved as curiosities,) but serve 
solely as storehouses for Arms and ammunition. What belongs to Armour is 
Armorial. The Arms of a Knight were carried, on ordinary occasions, by 
his Armourbearer. [[See Harness.] 

The Buckler, (mentioned in the Introduction,) Target (Latin tergum , 
a shield, also a hide or skin) and Shield (see Shelter) are different names 
for a large, but light, plate, which was carried on the left arm of the warrior, 
and wielded so as to screen' him from arrows, or to ward off the blows of a 
sabre. The shape and materials were various, in different ages and nations. 
The most usual were either round, or oval, and constructed of many folds of 
leather, upon a skeleton of wood, brass, or iron. The Target, or Targe, was 
the ordinary name of the Buckler of our ancestors, and is less properly applied, 
when speaking of the scuti, or Shields of other nations. Buckler is generally , 
and Target always , confined to the literal signification; but Shield has every 
variety of metaphorical usage. A Shield is a protection, and To Shield is 
to protect, whether the danger threatened be to ourselves or to others. Un 
shielded is unprotected. To Buckler, for to Shield, is obsolete. 

In those ages of the world of which the accounts are confessedly fabulous, 
the earlier conquerors are said to have covered themselves with the skins of 
the monsters which they had slain. The heroes of Homer, less rudely accou¬ 
tred, preserved upon their Armour the records of their victories; and we have 
long descriptions of the wonderful figures that were depicted on their Shields. 
Whether a similar practice was uninterruptedly continued, or was re-esta¬ 
blished at the origin of the crusades, we must leave to the decision of the 
antiquarians; but, certain it is, that, at this latter period, and throughout 
what are called the middle ages, not only every sovereign, but every nobleman 
and gentleman, had his particular Armorial distinction, which was figured 
on his official Surtout, or Coat of Arms, and displayed on his banner. The 
shape of the ground, (or Field, as it is called,) on which these Armorial 
Bearings, or Ensigns, were painted, or inwrought, was that of a Shield, in 
French escu; the diminutive of which, escusson, (a Shield, pointed at the 
bottom and appropriated to the untitled gentry,) is the origin of our word 
Escutcheon, or Scutcheon ; which is the Shield, ground or Field, on which 
the Arms of a family are delineated. 

The Coat of Arms, or Scutcheon, of a sovereign prince, or of a nobleman 
whose honours are conferred but hereditary, has two Supporters, one on 
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each side, representing animals real or imaginary ; and is surmounted with a 
crown, or coronet, and a crest. New men, on whom the rank of nobility has 
not been bestowed, but who chuse this mode of distinguishing themselves 
from the common herd of mankind, may purchase Coats of Arms at the 
Herald’s Office; and, on paying an annual tax, they may have them engraved 
on their seals and plate, and emblazoned on their carriages. Such plebeians, 
however, must be satisfied with helmets and crests, in place of coronets> 
neither are they entitled to Supporters. The regular Coat of Arms of an 
ancient family has the honours acquired by intermarriage, or collateral descent, 
quartered on the shield ; and the whole constitutes a sort of hieroglyphical 
emblem, in which every animal, every tincture, and every berid, or line, has 
its mystical meaning, the developement of which belongs to the science of 
Heraldry. 

The French participle armde, armed, when used substantively, denotes ge¬ 
nerally a Corps of armed men, but is limited, in practice, to a collected body, 
composed of a number of Corps, each having its separate officers, but all act¬ 
ing under the direction of a General. The word Army is derived from this 
source, and has exactly the same signification. When an Army is completely 
equipped and ready for the field, it consists of Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, 
divided into Corps, Brigades, Regiments, &c. to which are attached Engineers, 
a train of Artillery, Ammunition, &c.; and, particularly, a Commissariat, 
which is an organized establishment, under the direction of a Commissary- 
general, for the purpose of procuring the necessary supplies of provision, 
forage, &c. All these appendages, which are as requisite to ensure the success 
of an Army as the soldiers themselves, have recently received the general 
name of Materiel, a word imported directly from the French, in the place of 
the periphrasis, * Materials of Warfare.’ 

The Infantry, (French, iufanterie ) or Foot-soldiers, are so designated 
from the Latin infans, a child, which, in a secondary sense, signified a servant, 
in the same manner as Child, Knave, &c. formerly explained. The Infantry 
were originally the servants, or followers, of the Knights who rode on horse¬ 
back, and were, alone, counted in the enumeration of the army. In those 
times each chief, when called upon by his prince, brought his vassals into the 
field, at his own expence, and carried them back to his domain, when the war 
' was ended, or when he chose to abandon the cause. All the lands of the 
country were presumed to belong to the sovereign, and were held, by the in¬ 
ferior chieftains, under a Military Tenure; that is, as a fee, or reward for 
services in war. 
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When the feudal tenures were abolished, the defence of the country, both 
from internal enemies and foreign foes, was provided for by the institution of 
a regularly disciplined and embodied Militia, chosen by ballot, in a fixed pro¬ 
portion, in every town and district, from among the male inhabitants who have 
attained a certain age, and are otherwise reckoned fit for service. The per¬ 
son ballotted must either enrol himself, or provide a Substitute, for a limited 
period of servitude, in any part within the kingdom. During the late war, 
there were established certain Corps, called Local Militia, whose services 
were not required to extend beyond the county, or district, for which they 
were, respectively, raised. The Latin miles, a soldier, the origin of our term 
Militia, was derived from mille , a thousand; because, among the Romans, each 
tribe furnished a thousand men. From the same source we have the adjective 
Military, belonging to war, which is sometimes used substantively, in which 
case the Military is equivalent to the army, in its active capacity, or, as it 
is otherwise phrased, the Soldiery. Militant, in a state of warfare, is seldom 
written except by divines, who speak of the church of Christ, or Church Mi¬ 
litant, as warring against the devil and the wickedness of this world. To 
Militate against, is to oppose,—chiefly in argument. 

The Militia, who are all Infantry, are required to assemble only for a few 
weeks annually, to be trained and exercised, except in times of danger, when 
they are regularly embodied; but foreign possessions and foreign wars have 
introduced a more permanent species of force, which is termed Troops of the 
Line, the Standing Army, the Regular Army, or, simply, the Regulars. 
In this new state of things, the Militia, being confined to the country, were 
obviously insufficient; and, besides, their limited period of service, by con¬ 
tinually returning the individuals to the mass of the country and supplying 
their place by new levies, prevents the Corps from acquiring that experience 
which is the characteristic of veteran regiments. The Recruits of the Standing- 
army are, therefore, enrolled for life, or at least for a very long period of years. 
These, alone, are properly called Soldiers. (French soldo, pay); because they 
are not ballotted for, like the Militia, but enter voluntarily, selling their services 
for a present sum, in name of Bounty, or Entry-money, and the promise of 
clothing and daily pay. The Regular Army is, however, distinguished from 
Mercenaries, or Mercenary troops, which are hired out by one sovereign to 
another, sometimes without much regard to the justice of the cause for which 
they are destined to combat.— Soldiership is the military character and 
Soldierly, or Soldierlike, designates the manners of a Soldier. The nega¬ 
tive, Unsoldierlike, has been written to express what is unbecoming in the 
behaviour of a military man. 
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Sometimes, when a great proportion of the Regular army is engaged in con¬ 
tinental warfare, Corps are raised for the defence of the country, on the plan, 
of the Regular troops, by means of a Bounty paid upon voluntary Enlist¬ 
ments, but differing in this, that they Enlist, or engage themselves, only 
during the continuance of the war, and cannot be sent out of the kingdom. 
These, like the Standing army, consist of Horse as well as Foot soldiers, and 
are called Fencibles ; or otherwise, Fencible Infantry, Fencible Cavalry, 
&c. At the close of the war, these Corps, in conformity with the terms of their 
institution, are Disbanded, and cease to exist, while such of the Militia and 
regular regiments, whose services are no longer necessary, are merely Disem¬ 
bodied, having their Arms, Colours, &c. separately preserved in storehouses, 
to be used again, when it is found necessary that they should be Re-embodied : 
for which purpose, certain officers, who constitute what is called the Regi¬ 
mental-staff, are retained as a permanent nucleous, around which the Re¬ 
giment may be again formed, when required. The Staff-officers are the 
Quartermaster, Adjutant, Surgeon, and Chaplain. Staff, in this metapho¬ 
rical and military sense, is a body of men (corresponding to the civil desig¬ 
nation Board,) who are understood to be necessary to the support or stability 
of the Corps to which they belong; and hence there are the Medical-staff, 
the Garrison-staff, &c. The Quartermaster-general and Adjutant- 
general are Staff-officers who exist only in time of war; when the General 
has his Peusonal-staff who are immediately about his person, with whom 
he may consult, and through whose means he may issue his orders. 

A Regiment (Latin regere, to govern) is a Military Corps, under the com¬ 
mand of a Colonel, who has his substitute, a Lieutenant-colonel, to take the 
charge in his absence, besides other subordinate officers. There are Regiments 
if Infantry, Regiments of Cavalry, and a Regiment of Artillery, each of which 
has its Colonel and one or more Lieutenant-colonels. What belongs to a Re¬ 
giment is Regimental, and the clothing has the name of Regimentals; which, 
on account of its being alike for all the individuals of the same rank, is also 
called the Uniform of the Corps. There have been different conjectures with 
regard to the origin of the word Colonel. Some have referred it to the French 
colonne, a pillar, as denoting the head of a column of the army ; while others 
have derived it from the Latin colonialis, the leader of a Roman colony. 

A Regiment of foot, in a restricted sense, is composed of from six hundred 
to a thousand men; but, frequently, two or three such bodies are conjoined 
under the same name and under the same Colonel, each, however, having 
its own Lieutenant-colonel, with a similar gradation of subordinate 
officers. These divisions of a Regiment are Battalions, so called because 
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their limited number of men is found more convenient, in the arrangements 
of Warfare: the military term Battalia (Italian battaglia,) is the order of 
battle. Each Regiment (or each Battalion, if there be two or more Battalions 
in the Regiment) is subdivided into Companies, varying in number, but 
usually ten. Two of these are called Flank Companies: because, when the 
Regiment is drawn up in Rank, that is, arranged in a line, side by side, they 
occupy the Flanks (French flane , the side,) of the Corps. Flank, a me¬ 
taphorical term for side , as Corps is for body, is of general use in military lan¬ 
guage. To Flank an enemy, is to take such a position as to be enabled to 
attack him in Flank, or sideways, so as to escape his fire. To Outflank, is 
to lengthen the line, so as to outstretch that of the enemy and get upon his 
Flanks. 

The right flank company of a Regiment is the Grenadier Company. The 
Grenadiers, or Granadiers, are taller than the others, and were formerly 
employed in throwing Grenades, Granades, or Grenadoes, which are hollow 
globes of iron, or other substance, filled with powder, pieces of iron, &c. and 
lighted at a touchhole by means of a match inserted in a tube, called the Fusee, 
thereby bursting, and dealing destruction around them. These Hand-gre¬ 
nades, which were thrown into cities or entrenchments, are now out of use, 
and the name itself is sunk into that of Bombs, Shells, or Bombshells ; which 
are made in the same manner, but are thrown from a short cannon, cast for the 
purpose and called a Mortar, probably from its cavity having some similarity 
to that of the vessels of metal, marble, &c. (Latin mortarium,) in which 
Apothecaries and others pound certain articles, by beating them into powder 
with a pestle. When Shells are thrown into a besieged place, it is said to be 
Bombarded ; and the Artillerymen, who Bombard it, that is, who have charge 
of the Mortars used in the Bombardment, are Bombardiers. Granades are 
said to have their name from the powder, nails, and other small articles 
{Grains) with which they were filled; and Bomb is usually derived from 
the Greek, bombos, a hollow or bumming noise. A Bombketch, or Bomb- 
vessel is a ship, on which Mortars are planted ; and a place is said to be Bomb¬ 
proof when it is so covered as to be impervious to Shells. A case, made of 
iron ribs, filled with combustible materials and discharged from a Mortar, is 
called a Carcass. It received this name because, being at first constructed 
of an oblong form, it had some resemblance to a skeleton, but the shape is 
now globular. 

The left flank company are lightly armed, and are selected for such services 
as require activity and rapid motion. They are called the Light-infantry. 
The other companies form the main body of the Regiment. 
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We mentioned that Rank signified the arrangement of the men, side by side, 
but a number of men, arranged in a dine behind each other, are denominated a 
File ; from the Latin filum, a thread, or line, which they are supposed to 
resemble. In arranging troops, there may be many Ranks, of equal lengths, 
placed behind each other; so that, in the rectangular space which the men 
occupy, they may be considered as standing in Ranks, or in Files, accordingly 
as they are viewed. In speaking, therefore, of the private soldiers, or Privates, 
distinct from their officers, we say Rank anu File, which comprehends all that 
carry firelocks, Corporals included. To File is to advance, or recede, by Files, 
and hence the phrases. To File off; To File to the front, &c. A body of 
troops, formed in deep Files and a narrow front, is a Column. 

The commander of a Company is a Captain, French capitaine, from the 
Latin caput, the head. This word had once a more general meaning and de¬ 
noted the commander of any body of troops whatever. A Captain might have 
been the general of an Army, or, merely, the chief of a band of Robbers. Even 
now it has an extended usage in common language ; for, in speaking of Hanni¬ 
bal, Caesar, &c. we call them great Captains. The commanders of Ships of 
War, and of East.Indiamen, are Captains, in consequence of regular Commis¬ 
sions, in which they are so denominated; and the masters of other Merchant 
Vessels have the same title by courtesy. The military rank succeeded, and 
was merely another name for the Chieftains, or chief Thanes of feudal times. 
The rank and office of a Captain is a Captainship. The Colonel, besides 
having the command of the Regiment, is also the Captain of a Company ; but, 
this being merely nominal, the youngest on the list of Captains supplies his 
place under the title of Captain-lieutenant. 

A Lieutenant (French lieu, place, and tenant, holding,) is, in a general 
sense, a deputy who acts in the place of a superior: thus, the Lord-lieuten¬ 
ant of a county is deputed, by the King, for the purpose of managing all mi¬ 
litary matters within that county, the King being,by the Constitution, Captain- 
general, Commander in Chief, or Generalissimo of the whole army. The 
deputies of the Lords-lieutenants are Deputy-lieutenants, the collective 
body of these forms the Lieutenancy, as that of the Magistrates is the Magi¬ 
stracy, The Lord-lieutenant of Ii-eland is the representative of the general 
functions of Royalty, and is, therefore, sometimes termed the Viceroy, from 
the Latin vice, in place of, and the French roy, a King. 

When the word Lieutenant is used simply, without any addition, it is a mi¬ 
litary and naval term, denoting the next in command under the Captain ; and 
who supplies the place of the latter when he is sick, or* absent. He is the 
Captain’s Lieutenant, although he is not so designated, as is the case with the 
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Lieutenant-general and Lieutenant-colonel. There is but one Captain to a 
Company, but there are, in some Corps, Jirst and second Lieutenants. The 
rank and situation of a Lieutenant is a Lteutenantsiiip, or Lieutenancy. 

The third officer of a Company of Infantry, in subordination to the Cap¬ 
tain and Lieutenant, is the Ensign, whose duty it is to carry the Colours, that 
is, the Ensign, Standard, or Insignia of the Regiment. [See Flag.] The 
Grenadiers and Light Infantry have Second Lieutenants, but no Ensigns. The 
rank is termed an Ensigncy. 

The Major of a Regiment is next in Rank to the Lieutenant-colonel. His 
duty is to convey all orders to the Regiment, to draw it up, to exercise it, and 
to rally it, when broken, in an engagement. He, the Lieutenant-colonel, and 
the Adjutant, are the only officers of Infantry who are allowed to ride on 
horseback. The orders are given by the Major to his Adjutant, who trans¬ 
mits them to the Serjeants through the medium of the Serjeant-major. 
The Adjutant is so named from the Latin adjutare, to assist; and he is, there¬ 
fore, sometimes called the Aid-major. His rank or office is an Adjutancy: 
that of a Major is a Majorate, or a Majority. 

The business of the Quartermaster of a Regiment is to look after the 
Quarters, Clothing, Ammunition, &c. of the soldiers. He formerly had no 
Commission, but was one of those who were called Warrant-officers, that 
receive their appointment, not directly from his Majesty, but from a public 
Board. Now he and all the other officers, from the Ensign upwards, act under 
the King’s Commission, as testified by his sign-manual, and are, therefore, 
called Commissioned Officers. The Serjeant-majors, Serjeants, &c. are ap¬ 
pointed by the Officer commanding the Regiment; and are Non-commis¬ 
sioned Officers. All officers under the Rank of Captains are Subalterns, 
or Subaltern Officers, (Latin sub, under, and alter, another,) because they 
are jointly subject to the word of command given by a single person. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel and Major are Field-officers, because their command extends 
over a whole Regiment. All above the Colonel are General Officers, and 
may have the command of several Regiments. Some parts of the verb, To Of¬ 
ficer, are occasionally used; for we say that a Corps is well or ill Officered. 

To Officiate (from the Latin oh, for, and facere, to do, or perform,) is to 
perform any act for another. Hence an Officer is, literally, one who acts 
for, or in the service of another; and if an officer (as in the Army) sometimes 
imply a Superior or Commander, it is only in alluding to those over whom his 
Office is allowed to extend; for, with respect to his employer, he is a ser¬ 
vant. The King being Commander in Chief of all the Forces, the Officers are 
employed by him, and the whole constitution of warfare is termed the Service. 
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We have the Land Service, the Naval Service, &c. Beaumont and Fletcher 
have given us the word Officer in its literal acceptation :—“ I should have 
been your Officer, and proud to serve you. The king makes me your com¬ 
panion. This commission gives me a troop of horse.” 

Although Office be service, it is service of a specified kind; for a particular 
purpose.—It is that which the officer has engaged to perform; and, in that 
view, the Latin officium denoted a moral duty. An Office, in English, is not 
only the Official service itself, but the place where that is performed, and 
hence we have the Public Officf.s ; such as the War-office, the Navy-of¬ 
fice, the Excise-office, &c. Mercantile Bodies, and even individuals have 
their offices, where their business is transacted. The Latin officina was an 
office, or shop, and hence the names that are given by Apothecaries to the 
medical plants, and other drugs, sold in their shops, are termed officinal. The 
rituals of the church are either Services, or Offices: thus the Communion- 
service and the Communion-office are synonymous. The officers of every 
establishment act officially, when they keep within the limits of their duty, 
or what old writers call their Officialty. Their duties and rights are said to 
belong to them Ex-officio ; a Latin term, which signifies, by virtue of their 
office. When we say that a certain man is an Officer, it is generally under-, 
stood of the Army or Navy ; but there are numerous other appointments 
with the same title; such as, Law-officers, Police-officers, Excise-offi¬ 
cers, Customhouse-officers, &c. but in these situations a Sub-officer, 
or Under-officer, is never termed a Subaltern. From the Latin officiosus 
we have Officious, which is sometimes used simply for serviceable, but gener¬ 
ally denotes an excess, or obtrusion of services, so as to stand in one’s way. 
Such is the supposed selfishness of man, that unasked, or unlooked for, kind¬ 
ness is always suspected, as arising from sinister motives; and he who acts 
Officiously, or shows too much Officiousness, is, on that account, seldom 
thanked for his conduct. Inofficious, for uncivil, or inattentive to the 
wants of others, is to be found in the Dictionaries, but is Latin, rather than 
English. 

In former times, Sergeant, or Serjeant, was equivalent to the more 
modern term. Officer. It is a corruption of the Latin serviens, from servire, 
to serve ; and certain offices still preserve this designation. A Sergeant at 
Law (serviens ad legem) is appointed by the King’s writ, and, next to the 
Judge, is the highest degree in the Common Law, as a Doctor of Laws 
(Degum Doctor , abbreviated into LL.D.) is in the Civil. Sergeant at Arms 
are officers whose duty it is to attend on the King, or on the Courts of Law, 
where he is presumed to preside; to arrest offenders, &c. Sergeants of the 
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Household are certain officers of the King’s household. Sergeants of the 
Mace are official attendants on the Lord Mayor of London. There are six 
legal advisers, or City Counsel, belonging to the Corporation of London, the 
chief of whom is the Recorder. He is judge of the Sessions Courts of the 
City, and makes a report, to the King in Council, of all convicts under sentence 
of death. The Common Sergeant is the Second of the City Council, and 
presides, as judge, in the absence of the Recorder. Certain other cities have, 
likewise. Recorders and Common Sergeants. The state or office of a Ser¬ 
geant, of whatever kind, is a Sergeancy, or Sergeantship. . 

In the Army, a Sergeant is a non-commissioned Officer, whose duty it is 
to attend to the discipline and exercise of the men. There are generally three 
or four Sergeants attached to each company of Infantry, or troop of Cavalry ; 
all subordinate to the Sergeant Major. They have sometimes specific desig¬ 
nations, according to the division of duty that is assigned them : thus, he who 
takes care of the arms is Armour Sergeant ; lie who acts under the Quarter¬ 
master of a Regiment is Quartermaster Sergeant ; and he who Drills the 
men,—that is, who instructs the raw recruits in the first principles of exercise, 
s the Drill Sergeant. In the language of the army, the word Exercise 
denotes the practice of all military movements and the use of arms; and, of 
the several kinds, the Drill is the first taught. This word, in its original 
acceptation, [See Draw] was to train to the practice of arms, generally; but 
is now confined to Marching and Countermarching, which is walking and 
turning, in uniform step and regular line. The practice of the several motions 
of the firelock is the Manual Exercise. The movements performed by 
Companies, Regiments, or larger Bodies of Troops, so as to prepare them for 
the more complicated evolutions of actual warfare, constitute the Field Ex¬ 
ercise. Small squares of Musketeers, drawn out of a body of foot to strengthen 
particular points, are Platoons ; and the Sergeant, who attends and stands, 
or moves, behind the commanding officer of a Platoon, is a Platoon Ser¬ 
geant, or Covering Sergeant. The movements, &c. of a Platoon are taught 
by the Platoon Exercise. 

Before the introduction of the Bayonet, (which is a triangular dagger 
affixed, at pleasure, to the muzzle of a firelock, and first manufactured at 
Bayonne, in France,) there were, in the Infantry, Corps of Pikemen, who 
were armed with Pikes, to resist the attack of Cavalry. A Pike, or Spike, is 
any sharp point; but those Pikes were Spears, [See Spire], a name appro¬ 
priated to that species of pointed and sharp-edged cutting instruments, which 
are shaped something like a blade of ’grass. The Shaft, or wooden pole, on 
which the steel head (more particularly called the Spear,) was fixed, was from 
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twelve to fifteen feet long. An Officer’s Pike was called a Spontoon. The 
Sergeants now carry Half-pikes, which differ from the Pike, being only eight 
or nine feet long, and having a smaller or narrower Spear. Formerly a Ser¬ 
geant’s Pike was a Halbaud, or Halbert, the Spear of which, besides the 
pointed blade, had its edges protruded in the middle,—one edge being hooked 
and the other concave, or crescent-shaped: the whole resembling the Battle- 
axe of antiquity. This was also called the Danish Axe, and was a common 
weapon in the army; there being Companies of Halberdiers. —The German 
Hellebarde is from helle, shining, and barthe, a battleaxe. 

Three Halberts, or Pikes, stuck into the ground and fixed together at top, 
so as to have the appearance-of Triangles, (a name sometimes given them,) 
are used, in the British army, for the purpose of corporal punishment. The 
Culprit is tied up to these Halberts, at some distance from the ground, and 
receives, on his bare back, the number of lashes that are apportioned to his 
offence by a Court Martial, composed of commissioned officers. These 
lashes. are inflicted, by the Drummers and Fifers, with an instrument consist¬ 
ing of nine knotted cords, fastened to a wooden handle, and called a Cat-’o- 
nine-tails. The Floggers relieve one another in the performance of this 
duty; and the Surgeon attends to stay the execution, should it appear to him 
to endanger life : in this case the remainder of the punishment is either remit¬ 
ted, or the man is brought out, a second time, for its completion. A Regi¬ 
mental Court Martial is made up of the Officers of a single Regiment; but 
this court can give no sentence affecting life or limb. A General Court 
Martial is composed of Officers from different Regiments. Officers are not 
subjected to corporal punishment. They are Reprimanded ; and, for heavier 
offences, may be Cashiered, (French casser, to break); that is, Broken, or 
dismissed from the Service; or, in extreme cases, they are sentenced to be shot. 
The several sentences, however, are always submitted to the revision of the 
Commander-in-Chief. A non-commissioned officer may be flogged; but he 
must previously suffer Degradation ; that is, he must be deprived of his 
office and returned to the Ranks, among the common men-, v 

A Corporal is a private who receives superior pay and ranks, nominally, 
as a Sergeant. Each Company has three of four of these Corporals, who take 
charge of the small bodies called Squads (diminutive of Squadron) which are 
called.out to keep guard, or other ordinary duty. A Lance Sergeant is one 
who acts as a Sergeant, but with only a Corporal’s pay; and a Lance Corpo¬ 
ral does the duty of a Corporal with the pay of a private. The usual deri¬ 
vation of Corporal (French caporal,) is from the Latin caput; he being the 
head, or principal man, among the common soldiers. 
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Almost every Regiment of Infantry lias its Band of Music, consisting of 
Hautbois, Clarinets, French-boms, &c., but this forms no part of the Military 
establishment; for the Musicians belong to the Ranks, and have their extra¬ 
clothing and additional pay from the officers. Drums and Fifes are the only 
music that officially belong to the Foot Soldiers ; while Trumpets and Kettle 
Drums are appropriated to the Cavalry. Every Company has a Drummer 
and a Fifer, under a Drum-major and a Fife-major, who superintend and 
direct all the Drummers and Fifers of the Regiment. The Fife (a varied 
spelling of pipe) is a wind instrument, and is simply a tube, about fourteen 
inches long, with finger holes, and closed at top, having a mouth-hole in the 
side, which is blown into, in the manner of a German flute. Its tones are 
shrill, and, in unison with the Drum, are said to be peculiarly animating in the 
hour of Battle. On such occasions ihe influence of Music has been resorted 
to by most nations; but the practice of modern warfare has rendered it less 
requisite than formerly. The noise of the Musket and the roar of the Cannon 
are, of themselves, sufficiently powerful to drown the groans of the dying and 
the cries of the wounded. 

The common Drum is a hollow cylinder, of thin wood or of brass, having its 
ends covered with parchment, which is straitened, or Braced, by means of a 
Hoop and Cords, to any required degree. The Drum is suspended to the side 
by a sling passing over the right shoulder and under the left arm; and is beat 
upon one end, called the Drum-head, by a pair of Drumsticks. There is 
a small hole in the side for the emission and immission of air, impelled by 
the vibratory motion of the parchment; and, close upon the lower cover of 
the Drum which is called the Reverse, there are three parallel pieces of cat¬ 
gut, stretched across so as to vibrate with the bottom parchment. These strings 
are termed Snares, and when slackened the sound is deadened. Instead of 
slackening them it is usual to insert a piece of cloth between them and the 
Reverse; and this is called Muffling the Drum. The Drums are Muffled, 
the heads covered with Crape, and the Dead March beat, at funeral proces¬ 
sions. To Muffle, in this usage, is merely a variety of its ordinary meaning, 
which is to cover closely—to envelop one’s self in garments so as to be screened 
from cold, or to escape from observation A Muffler is the name of a sort 
of veil that was once worn by females. The French call their winter gloves 
moufles; and a single piece of dress, made of stuffed fur, with which a lady 
covers both her hands and her arms, is a Muff. Milton has To Unmuffle, 
signifying to unveil. 

There are various Beats of the Drum, that are expressive of separate orders 
and are well known to the Soldiers. There are the Reveillez, (French for 
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awake!) which is beat in the morning; the Tattoo, or Tap too, (Greek typto, 
I beat,) for the evening; the call To Arms, in case of danger; the Retreat ; 
the General, when new ground is to be taken, &c. There are also certain 
peculiar marches, when Men or Women are Drummed out of a town, or a 
regiment. 

The Bass Drum, or Turkish Drum, is constructed like the common drum, 
but is much larger. It is slung across the body and beat on both ends. It is 
used in musical Bands. 

The Kettle Drum of the Cavalry is so called, because it is shaped like a 
cast-iron pot or kettle. It has three short feet and is made of copper, covered 
at top with parchment. It is now seldom carried, being both unwieldy and 
useless. 

There are other applications of the word Drum. To Drum is not only to 
beat on the Drum, but to tap with the fingers, in imitation of that beating. A 
bad performer is said To Thrum upon a stringed instrument, meaning that 
he beats upon it rather than plays. The wide hollow cylinders, in certain ma¬ 
chines, such as threshing mills, coal gins, &c. are called Drums, while those 
that are long and narrow are barrels; alluding in both cases to their shape. 
A bone-surrounded cavity, in the interior of the ear, shut by a membrane, which 
covers the whole of the entrance, is the Drum of the Ear. This is called, by 
Anatomists, the Tympanum ; and its cover is the Memhrana tympani. 

The Latin tympanum (Greek tympanon, from, typto , I beat,) was synony¬ 
mous with the English word Drum. The Drums of the ancients, however, 
were not closed at both ends. They were cylindric hoops, more or less broad, 
with a single covering of parchment and beat with the hand : the same as 
what we now call Tambours, or Tambourines: names that, although ob¬ 
viously of Latin origin, have come to us through the medium of the French. 
In sewing figures upon muslin, it is first stretched upon a hoop like a Tam¬ 
bour ; and the manufacture of the sewed cloth is called Tambouring. This 
is the old mode, and the name is still retained; but the Tambourers now 
stretch the cloth upon square frames, and Tambour it, not by sewing, but by 
means of a hooked needle, with which they push up the thread from below and 
form their figures by a chain of loops. Tabor, Tabour, Tabourine, Tabouret 
and Tabret, are different spellings of the same musical instrument, which 
appears to have been well known to our ancestors; for we find Tabourers 
mentioned by our old writers ; and the Pipe and Tabor are conjoined in 
description, as the Fife and the Drum are united in military music. The 
Timbrel is oftenest found in the translation of the Scriptures, and refers us to 
the Drums of the Hebrews. 
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The arrangements of the Cavalry Regiments are, in many respects, different 
from that of the Infantry, and, in some cases, from one another: our account 
must therefore be general. As in the Infantry, a Regiment is commanded by 
a Colonel; having one, or more Lieutenant-colonels, and Majors, with an Ad¬ 
jutant. It is divided into Troops of from fifty to eighty men each. A Troop 
of Cavalry, of which there are from five to ten in a Regiment, corresponds 
with a Company of Infantry, having a Captain, Lieutenants, Cornets, (in place 
of Ensigns) a Quartermaster, Sergeants, and Corporals. There is a Trum¬ 
peter to each Troop, and sometimes a Kettle Drum to a Regiment. A 
Squadron (French, esquadron, from the Latin quadra , a square) is composed 
of two Troops. 

Besides a Surgeon and his assistants, every Cavalry Regiment has a 
Veterinary Surgeon, who attends to the diseases of the Horses. This was 
formerly the care of the Farrier, but there has been, recently, erected a Ve¬ 
terinary Colt.ege ; at which the candidate for this office must have pre¬ 
viously studied. The term is from the Latin veterinarius, a Horse-doctor. 
The Farriers, of whom there is one for each Troop, have only to attend to 
their primary occupation, the shoeing of the Horses. A Farrier (Latin 
ferrum, iron) was originally a blacksmith, and the practice of the Veterinary 
Akt, or Farriery, was the natural consequence of his trade, Except in large 
towns, the art of shoeing horses and the science of curing their diseases are 
still conjoined. 

The duty of the Cornet is to carry the standard, near the centre of the 
front rank of the Troop or Squadron. The origin of the name remains doubt¬ 
ful. It is generally said to have been because his Standard was called Cor- 
nette, (Latin cornu a horn) being placed on the corners (or horns) of the 
Army. 

The Trump, or Trumpet, (French Trompette) is of high antiquity and of 
warlike fame. It is the loudest of all the wind instruments; and, in our 
army, is formed of brass, the tube being folded so as to increase its length 
without being cumbersome. The folds are straight and close to one another, 
and not in circular coils like the Frenciihorn. Its exterior orifice, too, is less 
wide and more regularly tapered than the latter, which spreads out in tho 
shape of a bason.—The Trumpeter blows, or sounds, his Trumpet differently, 
on different occasions, as the Drummer beats his Drum. Its powerful and 
piercing tones have been the cause of many epithets as well as metaphorical 
allusions. Trumpet-tongued is loud and vociferous—To Trumpet forth is 
to spread abroad. Fame is represented as blowing a Trumpet; and it is the 
sound of the last Trumpet that shall awaken the dead. 
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Trumpet-shaped tubes are particularly favourable for the conveyance of 
sounds. An instrument, used at sea for the purpose of hailing distant vessels, 
is a Speaking Trumpet -. and a less one, of a similar form, is used by persons 
who are deaf, (the smaller end being inserted in the ear,) and is called an 
Ear-trumpet. An extensive genus of plants, the Bigxonia of Linnaeus, mostly 
natives of America, but many of them cultivated in our gardens, are here 
called Trumpet-flowers, in consequence of the shape of the corolla. A 
South American Bird, ( Psopiiia crepitans,) the Agami of travellers, is called 
the Trumpeter; because its harsh cry is like the sound of a child’s Trumpet. 
It is about the size of a full-grown Hen, and easily domesticated. The undu- 
lata, or African Trumpeter, is as large as a goose. 

The terms, Horsemen and Cavalry, are general, and designate all soldiers 
who fight on horseback; but, in every military country, there are several 
descriptions of this sort of force, according to the arms which they carry, or 
the service to which they are destined; and, sometimes, differing only in their 
dress.. Light and heavy Cavalry are so denominated from the comparative 
sizes of their horses. The former were once called Light Horse; but are 
now Light Dragoons, no regiment having, at present, the name of Horse, 
except the Horse-guards. The Hungarian Light-armed Cavalry are Hus¬ 
sars; a name which we have recently adopted for some of our Corps, together 
with the peculiar dress by which they are distinguished. They are said to 
have had their name from the Huzzas, or shouts of victory, with which they 
entered on battle. 

Ever since the invention of Firearms, their names have been continually 
multiplying, with the changes in their form and the improvements in their 
construction. The general description of one of those pieces, (for the word 
Firearms has no singular,) is that of a metal tube, closed at one end, except 
a small hole, at the side, called the Touch-hole. When the piece is portable, 
being of the class called Small Arms, the tube is denominated the Barrel, and 
is fixed in a frame of wood, called the Stock. When large, it is placed upon a 
wheel-carriage. Firearms have the general name of Guns, but, in common 
language, Guns are Small Arms; and those that are not portable by a single 
person are Great Guns, or Cannons : both names originating from the Latin 
canna , a reed. [See Cane.] Balls, bullets, &c. usually of lead or iron, are 
shot from these machines by means of Gunpowder. The powder is ignited 
through the Touch-hole and, exploding, propels these missiles with destructive 
force. 

When Firearms were first invented, the Gunpowder was inflamed by means 
of Matches, which are small twisted rolls,of ropeyarn, paper, &c. or splinters of 
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wood, covered with combustible materials. The addition of Locks (so called 
from the similarity of their construction to that of the lock of a door) was an 
after discovery, and was, in a short time, applied to all sorts of small arms, 
and from which they acquired the name of Firelocks. The French Fusil 
has the same signification, and now denominates a light piece, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Musket, which was larger, and retained, for some time after, 
the old method of firing by a Matchlock.—Musketeers were Soldiers armed 
with Muskets. The word is yet used, in an indefinite manner, for a Soldier’s 
gun: but this gun is now always a Firelock. Some Infantry regiments, 
without any apparent reason for the distinction, are termed Fusileers; but we 
have no Musketeers, though we still speak of a Volley of Musketry, (French 
voice, a flight,) meaning a general discharge of those arms. Musket is sometimes 
written Musquet, (according to the French derivation,) as are also the com¬ 
pounds, Musqueteer and Musquetry. A Blunderbuss, (Dutch buss, a gun) 
is a short thick Musket, with a wide bore, contrived so as to shoot off several 
bullets at once. The old name is Musketoon, or Musquetoon, which was a 
Firelock. Arquebuss, or Harquebuss, (which was larger than a musket) 
Arquebussier and Arquebussade (a continued firing of Arquebusses) are 
words that are now confined to the Dictionaries. 

There was once in use a firelock, having a barrel only sixteen inches long, 
but as wide as that of a musket. It was called a Dragon ; a name also given, 
of old, to certain species of artillery, in allusion to the fabulous monster 
vomiting flames. It is, probably, from their having, at one time, carried this 
sort of Musket, that we have the word Dragoons, denoting Horse-soldiers. 
The Heavy Dragoons were, formerly, armed with muskets and bayonets, as 
well as swords and pistols, and were distinguished from other cavalry corps, 
by their fighting occasionally on foot; in which cases, they were termed Dis¬ 
mounted Dragoons, while those, who fought always on horseback, were called 
Troopers. This distinction, however, no longer exists; for all the Cavalry 
fight on foot, when it is thought requisite. 

In consequence of the formidable appearance of a corps of Dragoons, To 
Dragoon is, metaphorically, to frighten into compliance; and, in military 
language, it is to deliver up a place to plunder. The Sack of a city, which 
generally follows when it is taken by Storm, is a much more serious evil than 
the pillage of property, which the verb To Sack would, literally, denote. 
The officers, either willingly or necessarily, relinquish their command; and, 
for a certain period, usually two or three days, the unoffending inhabitants are 
exposed to the insatiable avarice and brutal passions of an infuriated multitude 
of armed men, accustomed to carnage and reeking with recent slaughter. 
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The Carabine, or Carbine, with which part of our Cavalry are armed, 
is smaller and shorter than the Musket; the whole length being about four 
feet. It has usually a Rifle barrel. 'Die inside of the Rifle-gun is grooved 
in a spiral form; and the bullet, being forced in by the Ramrod, is driven 
out with a rotatory motion, by which it goes more directly to its aim. He 
who shoots with a Rifle is a Rifleman ; and a corps of Riflemen are also termed 
Sharpshooters. All the heavy foreign cavalry are Carabineers, or Carbi¬ 
neers. Pistols, so called, from Pistoia, a city in Italy) and swords, or sabres, 
are also carried by the Cavalry. The Horse-pistol is a firelock with a barrel 
about a foot long. Its case is a Holster. Out of the army, firearms vary with 
fashion and the uses to which they are applied.—The Sportman’s Gun is a 
Fowlingpif.ce ; and Pistols, which are generally purchased in pairs, are of all 
sizes, from the Holster Pistols, abovementioned,to the smaller Pocket-pistols, 
with barrels of three or four inches long. There are also Double-barreled 
Guns and Double-barreled Pistols, which may be fired immediately, a second 
time, when the first shot misses its aim. 

Cannons, Mortars, and generally all great guns, mounted on carriages, are 
termed Ordinance, or Ordnance. The name is from the Latin ordinare, to 
put in order , or regulate; which was also said of military arrangement. A 
reed, or tube, (canna) has, as will afterwards appear, been always associated 
with order and rule. An Ordinance is a rule or regulation,—an order , or 
command, from authority. A Cannon has its name from its tube ; but, in its 
varied orthography, Canon, it is a rule; an ordinance, something ordained. 
These subjects will come again under our observation. A Piece of Ord¬ 
nance is a Cannon, but the terms are not synonymous ; for the former is any 
similar warlike instrument, and might also denote a Mortar. The Board of 
Ordnance has the superintendance of all the arms and utensils of war, both 
by sea and land. The head of this department is the Master General of 
the Ordnance, who has many other officers under him. 

In active warfare, the great guns and other pieces of Ordnance, mounted 
on their carriages, with the powder, matches, balls, bombs, &c. including the 
whole train of waggons, horses and drivers; accompanied by Engineers, Offi¬ 
cers and Men, for the management of those instruments of human destruction, 
constitute the Artillery of an army,— a Train of Artillery. In a more 
restricted sense, the Artillery denotes the engines themselves; and, in that 
case, ‘ Pieces of Artillery’ is equivalent to ‘Pieces of Ordnance.’ The 
reason why we say Pieces is, because the words Ordnance and Artillery, 
being always used in a collective sense, do not admit of the distinction of 
number. On the same principle, we often write Pieces of Cannon, although 
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we have Cannons in the plural. The Privates of the Artillery, called Artil¬ 
lerymen, Cannoneers, or Gunners, are armed with carbines and bayonets; 
as are, also, the Matrosses, who are their assistants in loading and firing the 
guns. 

The Horse-Artillery has been lately introduced into the army, for the 
execution of rapid movements. The Cannoneers are mounted on horseback, 
armed with pistols and sabres, so as to act with the cavalry, when involved in 
their manoeuvres, while the Artillery is carried, from place to place, by draft- 
horses and Gun drivers. 

Cannon, whether of brass or iron, are estimated by the weight of the iron 
balls which they carry, and are named as so many Pounders. Eighteen 
Pounders and under, as low as half-pounders, are Fieldpieces. Ship and gar¬ 
rison guns are from three to forty-two pounders. A continued firing of Cannon 
upon a place is a Cannonade. A place is said to be within Cannonshot, 
when the shot of a Cannonball will reach it. A Howitzer is mounted on 
a carriage like that of a travelling gun; and, having a cylindrical bore, may be 
used either as a Mortar or a Cannon. The CarroNade (so called from the 
Foundery at Carron, where the first piece of the kind was cast) is of an inter¬ 
mediate length between the Cannon and the Howitzer. Ease of transportation 
and of working being valuable requisites in ordnance of all descriptions, the 
object of the Engineer, in his choice of any particular form of construction, 
is, according to the nature of 'the service, to unite the least weight with the 
greatest power. 

The engines of modern warfare succeeded those of the ancients, and, in 
most cases (at least for a time) retained their former names. The Artillery 
were the instruments of Archery, and the French Artillerie was merely a con¬ 
tracted compound of the Latin arcus and telum ,—the Bow and Arrow. Ar¬ 
rows were shot from Bows and stones from slings; but, long before the 
invention of Firearms, there were powerful machines for the throwing of those 
missiles. The Balltsta (Greek ballein, to throw) was used in besieging cities, 
and, as we are told, ejected stones of size and force sufficient to kill a man at 
the distance of four hundred paces. The principle of the Ballista was the 
elastic recoil of a large beam of wood, forcibly bent by pullies, or levers; and 
the stones, or darts, were thrown out from an iron tube to direct their pro¬ 
gress. The force employed was, therefore, of the same nature as that of the 
Crossbow, which is, accordingly, called an Arbalist (bow-balista) by old 
English writers. The Catapulta (Greek lcutapeltes) was an engine of a 
similar kind; and there were, besides, smaller machines, having the names of 
Dragons, Serpents, Scorpions, War-wolves, and other frightful animals. 
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Gun, as may be guessed from its antiquated orthography, is an older word, 
in our language, than cannon: although, as before mentioned, it is also derived 
from the Latin canna, in the same manner that the German Bohr signifies 
both a reed and a gun. As instruments of war. Guns must have been in use 
before the application of Gunpowder. The knowledge of the fulminating 
effects of a pulverized mixture of Saltpetre, Sulphur and Charcoal (as well as 
of other explosive compositions) may be traced back to a very distant epoch ; 
but it could have been only when this dried and granulated compound was 
applied to the forcible expulsion of stones, or of metal buellts, from tubes, 
(Guns,) that it acquired the name of Gun-powder. 

The quantity of Powder, (Gunpowder,) requisite for firing off a piece, is 
called a Charge ; and when that quantity is put into the barrel, with the 
Wadding, which is a roll of paper, tow, or oakum, to keep the powder in its 
place, the Gun is said to be Charged. When a ball, or other shot, is also 
inserted, it is Loaded. To Charge and To Load are often confounded, in 
ordinary language ; because a charged piece is generally understood to be also 
loaded. There is, however, a distinction; for we may say that a Gun is 
Charged with powder only, or with powder and ball; but we cannot say that 
it is Loaded with powder. The Charge is pressed to the bottom of the barrel 
by pushing down the wadding with an iron rod, called the Ramrod, (formerly 
the Gunstick,) and this rod is furnished, at the small end, with a screw, by 
which the Wadding is pulled out, when it is wished to withdraw the Charge. 
In Great Guns the Ramrod is called the Wadhook. 

In the army, the Charge required for a piece is rolled up in cases made 
of paper, or pasteboard, termed Cartridges, (French carte,) which are fitted 
to the bore of the Gun. When this charge consists of powder only, it is a 
Blank-cartridge, —when the bullet is included, it is a Ball-cartridge. The 
Cartouch, or Cartridgf.box, is a light wooden case, covered with leather, 
carried by each soldier ; and containing the number of Rounds of Ball or Blank 
Cartridges which he requires on a particular occasion. The Cartridges of the 
Artillery are of stronger materials, such as parchment or flannel; and the 
Cartouches (of leather) are carried by the Matrosses. 

The Gunlock, which is of iron and steel, is screwed to the Stock, (Gun- 
stock) close to the touch-hole, with which it is immediately connected by a 
flat dish, called the Pan. The Gun is Primed by putting a little Gunpowder 
(Priming) into this Pan, communicating with the powder in the barrel, by 
a train passing through the touch-hole. Above the Pan is the Cock, which 
turns upon a pivot, and, when pulled back, presses against a spring. It is 
enabled to resist this pressure and retain its position, at two different points 
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of its movement, by means of a smaller spring and catch, which falls into 
notches of another connected part. When the Cock is retained by the first 
notch, the Gun or Pistol is said to be on Half-cock ; when by the second, 
it is Cocked, or on Full-cock. Into the upper part of the Cock, there is 
screwed the Gunflint, which is a small piece of Flint, cut so as to present a 
sharp edge, in front of a flat piece of hardened steel, which folds, by a joint, 
close over the pan, and has the very inappropriate name of the Hammer ; for 
it does not strike, but is struck upon. The Cock is loosened from its notch 
by pulling a lever, called the Trigger, (Drawer,) and being pressed forward 
by the spring, the Flint strikes forcibly upon the Hammer, which giving way 
(on its hinge) to the stroke, sparks of fire are elicited by the collision of the 
flint and steel. These sparks falling into the pan, set fire to the priming; 
and the flame, passing through the touch-hole, discharges the piece. There 
are various improvements in this application of the common Flint and Steel 
of a Tinderbox; but they are all the same in principle. In the latter case 
the Tinder, (Scotch tiends , sparks of fire,) which is linen, or other vegetable 
substance, burnt, charred, or reduced to fine charcoal, is ignited by the sparks 
that are thrown down by the striking of the Flint upon the Steel. In Gun¬ 
powder, the Sulphur, supplied with Oxygen from the Nitre, raises the ignition 
into flame. Small Arms only have Locks. The Artillery are lighted with 
Matches. 

An Airgun, or Windgun, instead of a lock, has a hollow copper globe, 
which is filled with Air, highly compressed by means of a condensing syringe; 
and the piece is discharged by the rapid expansion of this air, when allowed 
to rush in at the touch-hole. This Gun makes little or no noise, and may be 
made to exert considerable power ; but, notwithstanding all the improvements 
that have been suggested, it has never been brought into ordinary use. The 
child’s Popgun discharges peas, or small pebbles, by the action of a spiral 
spring. A Gunshot is a measure of distance, but rather indefinite,—meaning 
as far as a ball can be shot from a Gun. We attend to the effect of the shot 
when we speak of Gunshot-wounds. 

A Gunsmith is a maker of guns; but this is understood solely of small 
arms, for the casting and boring of cannon, being executed by machinery in 
large founderies, excludes the idea of a Gunsmith as a single workman. 

In the Artillery, (as already mentioned,) a Gunner is a private; but, in the 
Navy, he is a warrant-officer, and has the charge of the artillery and ammuni¬ 
tion belonging to the vessel. The Marines, or Sea-soldiers, are officered, 
clothed, armed and accoutred like the Infantry. In an engagement they fire 
small arms from the shrouds and other stations, while the Artillery are worked 
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by the Sailors, under the direction of the Gunner. The Gunner and his crew 
rendezvous, get ready their cartridges, &c. in the Gunroom, which is an 
apartment on the lower, or Gundeck. The Gunnel, or Gunwale, of a Ship 
is “ that piece of timber on either side of the Ship, from the half deck to the 
forecastle, being the uppermost bend, which finishes the upper works of the 
hull in that part, and wherein they put the stanchions that support the Waste- 
trees. This is also called the Gunwale, whether there be any Guns in the ship 
or not. The lower part of any port, where any Ordnance are, is also termed 
the Gunwale.” A Gunboat is a strong flat-bottomed Boat, made for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying and working Artillery. Ammunition (Latin munire, to fortify, 
to repair,) denotes literally the provisions of whatever kind necessary to the 
support of an Army or Fleet; but is particularly understood of powder, ball, 
and such other warlike stores as may be required to supply what is lost or 
destroyed. A soldier’s arms are not Ammunition, but the Ammunition-stores 
include arms. 

The method of charging and pointing artillery to the best advantage, that 
is, so as to produce the greatest destruction to the enemy, is best learned by 
practice in .the field ; but its principles are also taught, as a science, under the 
name of Gunnery. The ball, after issuing from the mouth of the piece of 
ordnance, describes a curve in the atmosphere; and it is the object of the 
science to trace this curve, so as to fix the point where it will reach the 
ground, under every charge and elevation of the piece. Mathematics has been 
pressed into the service,— Military Academies have been royally endowed; 
and young gentlemen are taught the art of destroying mankind, by the doctrine 
of fluxions and experiments on a bowling-green. 

When an Army takes the field, it is formed into Brigades, consisting, 
respectively, of, from four to six battalions of Infantry ; from eight to twelve 
squadrons of Cavalry ; and from six to ten pieces of Cannon, with their cor¬ 
responding Artillerymen. The Commandant of a Brigade is a Brigadier, or 
Brigadier-general, and ranks immediately above a Colonel. His Brigade- 
major is chosen from among the Captains, and acts, with respect to a Brigade, 
as a Major does to a Regiment. All the Brigades are, collectively, under the 
command of the General, his Lieutenant-general and ^Major-general; 
each of whom appoints his own Aid-de-camp, (a French term, signifying 
Field-assistant,) to receive and carry his orders. The Aid-de-camp is chosen 
from the inferior officers. To Brigade is used as a verb. We say ‘ the army 
is Brigaded,’ meaning that it is separated into Brigades, (breaks?) or divi¬ 
sions. 
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Besides the subdivisions of Brigades, Regiments, &c. the Army, when on 
actual service, is usually separated into three Corps, which are ranged, behind 
one another, into as many Lines. The first is called the Front line*, the 
more advanced part of which is the Vanguard; the second Line, or Corps, 
is the Mainbody ; and the last is the Rearguard, or Body of Reserve. The 
Infantry, generally, occupy the middle of each Line, while the Cavalry form, 
on each side, what are termed the Right and Left Wings of the Army. The 
word Corps is likewise used in a more general and rather indefinite sense. It 
is French, literally denoting a body of whatever kind. It, consequently, de¬ 
signates any separate Body of Troops , and, particularly, a Regiment. A 
Detachment, is a certain number of men drawn out from several Regiments 
or Companies, for a specific service; and every body of troops whatever,— 
whether Brigade, Regiment, or Detachment, is a Division. 

The word Marshal (which will be explained in another place) is an old offi¬ 
cial designation, in various departments of the state. It has lately been intro¬ 
duced into the Army ; and a Marshal, or Field-marshal, (French Marshal- 
de-Camp,) is now equivalent to Generalissimo, or Commander in Chief. The 
title is also, sometimes, bestowed on General Officers who have no immediate 
■command; and, as it increases the pay, it is advantageous as well as honorary. 
The term General is, however, better understood, and in possession of the 
compounds. We speak of good or bad Generalship, not Marslialship; and 
To Outgeneral is to exert more military talent than theopposingCommander: 
the evidence of which is usually rested upon the success.——The word Army 
has many compounds, such as Army-list, Army-agent, Army-clothier, &c. 
many of which require no explanation, and others will be noticed as they after¬ 
wards occur. 

A large force, organized and provided with all the materials of Warfare, 
is an Armament. It may be either for land or sea service; but the distinc¬ 
tion is generally made of a Naval or a Military Armament. The Spanish 
equivalent term. Armada, is well known as the denomination of a famous 
Armament, (boasted of as invincible,) equipped by Philip the second of Spain 
against this country, in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and which, after being 
successfully opposed by the English fleet, was almost totally destroyed in a 
storm. From the same language, we have Armadillo, the common name of 
a genus of harmless quadrupeds, the Dasypus of Linnaeus. These animals, 
none of which are found in Europe, are chiefly inhabitants of South America ; 
and the species are distinguished according to the number of the bony shells, 
or bands, that surround their bodies, and from which they have their general 
name. 
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The Saxon eln (Latin ulna) and old English Ell, signified the Arm, but is 
now used only to denominate a lineal measure, (like the Italian Iraccio,) as if 
we should say * an Arm’s length.’ The Scotch Ell, which is yet retained for 
many purposes, is thirty-seven and a fifth of our inches; but the old English 
Ell was a yard and a quarter, while the Flemish Ell is only three quarters of a 
yard of our measure. 

The Elbow (Swedish armboge) is the bow or bend of the arm, and a chair, 
with two branches or arms, on which the Elbows may rest, is an Elbowchair, 
or Armchair. To Elbow is, literally, to jostle with the Elbows, as in a crowd, 
and, metaphorically, to push a person aside, for the purpose of occupying his 
place in society. When a man is in difficulty, particularly in money matters, 
he is said, proverbially, to be out at Elbows ; alluding to the worn-out state of 
his garments. 

The Cubit (Latin cubitus, from cubare , to bend, applied to the Elbow,) has 
been a measure of length among different nations. The English Cubit, as it 
appears in the tables of long measure, for it is now out of use, is eighteen 
inches,—the supposed length of the arm, from the Elbow to the tip of the 
forefinger. The Roman Cubit was about half an inch shorter; and the ordi¬ 
nary Cubit of the Hebrews (for they are said to have had a gigantic one of 
six times the size) is reckoned at nearly twenty-two inches, while their sacred 
Cubit was twenty-four. 

The stems and branches of trees and shrubs are closely covered and sur¬ 
rounded, as with a skin, by a substance, of a softer texture than the wood, 
called the Bark, or Rind. The latter term (from round) also denotes the 
skin that surrounds the fruit, or indeed the filmy coat of any other part of a 
vegetable; but Bark is confined in its usage to the cover of the trunk and 
branches, except in some cases where the root is also surrounded with a rough 
skin. The greater number of trees have an outer and an inner Bark, separable 
from each other ; and then the latter, which is closer and finer in its texture, 
is more usually termed the Rind.—But here we must interrupt our narrative, 
by the introduction of a collateral subject. 

The skins and some other parts of animals, when boiled for a certain time, 
in a sufficient quantity of water, melt and wholly dissolve; forming a thick 
viscid liquor, coagulating, as it cools, into a semitransparent soft and tremu¬ 
lous mass, called Jelly, which, when pure, is the Gelatin of the Chemists. 
When its water is further evaporated, the Jelly thickens so as, when cooled 
in thin plates, to become hard, elastic and transparent, like horn. This is the 
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manufactured tenacious substance, called Glue, so much used in the arts by 
Cabinetmakers, &c. and is of different kinds, according to the animal from 
which it is prepared and the skill which has been evinced in the preparation. . 

Fishglue, as it is properly called, is generally known by the name of 
Isinglas, a word corrupted from the Dutch Hyzenblas, an Airbladder, com¬ 
pounded of hyzen, to hoist, and bias, a bladder. The Airbladder is a vesicle, 
found in most species of fish, by the expansion or compression of which, it is 
generally understood that they are enabled to rise to the top or dive to the 
bottom of the water at pleasure. From the former circumstance it has the 
ordinary name of the Swim, or Swimbladder, and from the latter it has been 
called the Sound. These bladders, stript of their outer rind and dried, con¬ 
stitute the Isinglas of commerce. It is chiefly prepared in the vicinity of the 
Caspian and Black Seas, from the Sounds of different species of the Acipenser. 
The skius, tails, &c. of these and other fishes are used, for the inferior sorts of 
Isinglas, but in no case are the materials boiled ; for that would invariably 
convert them into Glue, an article that has different qualities from those for 
which Isinglas is required. Much of the latter, for instance, is used in making 
Finings for the clarification of malt liquors, whereas Glue, added to turbid 
beer, would increase both its muddiness and its tenacity. 

There are four or five species of the Acipenser, or Sturgeon. The Sturio, 
or Sturgeon, properly so called, is well known, on various coasts of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. Like the Salmon, it spawns in rivers, and has oc¬ 
casionally been caught in the Thames. Its flesh has the appearance and con¬ 
sistency of veal, and, when roasted, is the delight of the epicure. It is usually 
pickled and imported from the shores of the Baltic. The Sturgeon is often 
eighteen or twenty feet long, and weighs, sometimes, from four to five hun¬ 
dred pounds. Like the whale, it is a Royal Fish, because, when thrown 
upon the shore, or caught near the coast, it belongs to the king. 

The Acipenser huso (the Beluga, or Isinglas-fish,) is found in great 
plenty in the Danube, and has, on that account, been called the IIuso Ger- 
manorttm. It is much larger than the Sturgeon, and it is said that one of its 
roes has been found to weigh a hundred and eighty pounds. 

The Sterlet, or Caviar Sturgeon, (rulhenus) and the Ivoster, or Sev- 
ruga, (stellatus) are two other species of Acipenser; the former between two 
and three and the latter about four feet long. The schypa is scarcely, if at all, 
distinguishable from the sturio, except in its size, which seldom exceeds six 
feet in length. 

Notwithstanding the names which they have received. Caviar, as well as 
Isinglas, has been made from all the different species, and even from other 
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shes. Caviar, or Kavier, is prepared from the roes, by cleansing the eggs 
from their surrounding impurities and then pickling and pressing them for 
preservation. In Russia, it is the usual food of the poor, in their Lents, when 
flesh is forbidden ; and it is exported to Roman Catholic countries, to be eaten, 
in like manner, as a substitute in their seasons of privation. There, however, 
as in England, it only appears on the tables of the rich, by whom it is ac¬ 
counted a luxury. An inferior kind of Caviar, called Botargo, is prepared, 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean sea, from the spawn of the Mullet (Mugil 
cephalis); a fish which is also found in shoals, on the shallow coasts, and in 
the rivers of this island, where they burrow, like hogs, in the mud and sand, 
in search of worms and insects. 

Jellies, similar in appearance and in some other qualities to animal Gelatin, 
are made from the juice of ripe fruits, by boiling it up with sugar, and are 
called Currant-jelly, Blackberry-jelly, &c. according to the name of the 
fruit Trom which they are, respectively, made. When the other parts of the 
fruit are boiled up along with the juice, the conserve is Jam ; such as Goose¬ 
berry-jam, Strawberry-jam, &c. These are all prepared for the table, and 
animal Jellies (Calves-feet Jelly, &c.) are manufactured for the same pur¬ 
pose. The cakes, sold under the name of Portable Soup, because they dis¬ 
solve in hot water and produce a nutritious soup, are a Jelly made by boiling 
the tendinous parts of Beef until they are almost converted into a Glue, and 
seasoning with salt and spices to give it flavour and preserve it from putre¬ 
faction. 

The word Jelly, or, according to the old spelling, Gelly, is from the Latin 
gelare, to freeze, in consequence of the similarity between the thickening of 
Jellies and the freezing of liquids*, and, from the same source, we have Gelid*, 
as a poetical epithet, signifying very cold. To Congeal, is to fix a fluid into 
a single mass, as if by frost. Fluids, that can be so fixed, are Congealable, 
and the action is Congelation. The same word also denotes the state of 
being Congealed, for which Shakespeare has Congeai.ment. Gelable, 
capable of being turned into Jelly, and Gelidity, or Gelidness, for a state of 
severe frost, are words which we have never seen, except in the Dictionaries. 

Vegetable Jellies, having little of an adhesive quality, cannot be converted 
into Glue, and, therefore, ai substance may be Gelatinous and not Glutinous 
or Gluey ; for Glutinousness refers to its stickiness, or adhesive quality. 
The gluten of the Romans was equivalent to our Glue, and was made of the 
same materials. Glutinare was To Glue. A Gluer is one who Glues, and 
To Unglue is to separate what have been glued together. [See Lime.] 
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The compounds from this source are becoming obsolete, and are now never 
used but metaphorically. To Agglutinate, taken literally, is to Glue one 
thing to another; and to Conglutinate is to Glue two things together; but 
they are found, chiefly, in old medical and surgical works, to express the 
uniting of parts of the body that were supposed to be, or really were, separated. 
Certain medicines and external applications were termed Agglutinants ; be¬ 
cause, by their Agglutinative qualities, they produced the Agglutination, 
or adhesion, of the separated parts. The sides of a wound Conglutinated, 
and the process of Conglutination was hastened by Conglutinators, or 
Conglutinative applications. All these words, thus expressing metaphorical 
Gluings, since they belong to no modern medical hypothesis, either are, or 
ought to be, considered as obsolete. 

It is well known that wheaten flour, when wetted, may be moulded into a 
tenacious Gluey mass. The component part which gives it this characteristic 
is separable from the rest of the flour, and has the chemical name Gluten :— 
but for more on this subject we must refer our readers to Paste and Starch. 

When treating of the Bark of trees, we have been led into these digressions, 
from the consideration of the principal application of that substance in the 
Arts. The Bark of certain trees, pounded and macerated in water, impreg¬ 
nates the liquid with a substance which is the Tanin of the Chemists, and, in 
ordinary language, is called Tan. A distinguishing property of this substance 
is, that it readily unites with animal Glue, (Gelatin,) forming a compound of 
a very unalterable nature and indissoluble in water. Tanin is also found in 
other parts of Vegetables, but it is the Bark that is chiefly used in the Ai ts. 

This property of Tanin, though a late chemical discovery, has been prac¬ 
tically illustrated among many different nations, and may be traced back to 
ages previous to the. records of history. Skins consist of Gelatin, and, when 
macerated in an infusion of Tanin, they are converted into a compound, called 
Tanned, or Barked, Leather ; which, while it retains the form, and, in some 
degree, the pliability of the skin, is secured from putrefaction and impervious 
to water. The Tanner performs this process in IhsTanyard, where he Tans 
his skins, or hides, by steeping them in the Tanpits, otherwise called Bark¬ 
pits ; and a practical knowledge of all the manipulations, requisite for the pur¬ 
pose, constitutes the art of Tanning. The place of manufacture is a Tan- 
work, or Tannery. 

It may here be observed, that the words Tan and Bark are, in many of their 
usages, synonymous. The German Tanne is the Fir, (Pixus of Linnaeus,) and 
it is believed that it was the Bark of one or other of the species of this tree 
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which was used, in Tanning, by the Gauls. The Bark of oak, elm, birch, and 
other Hardwoods, is in most general use, at present, in this country; but, in 
situations where it can be easily procured, that of the common Larch, or Larch- 
fir, (Pinus larix,) has been resorted to with advantage.. The Bark of the Pinus 
canadensis, Hemlock Spruce-fir, (a native of Canada,) is said to be equal to 
Oak-bark, for the purpose of the Tanner. In counties where Bark, is pre¬ 
pared in quantities, To Bark, is to strip, or peel, the tree; and a person em¬ 
ployed in this operation of Barking, is called a Barker. The Barkery, or 
Tanhouse, where Bark is kept, was formerly called a Heathhouse ; a term 
which would induce us to suppose that'the common Heath, or Ling (Erica 
vulgaris J r had,.at one time, been employed in the making of leather. Bark, 
when exhausted by the Tanner, is sold as manure, or to the Gardener, for 
forming hotbeds, then called Barkbeds. Barky appears in Shakespeare as 
an epithet to the branches of trees, denoting that they are covered with Bark. 

Bark, varying in kind, as accidents occurred, or as new theories were 
invented, has been used in Medicine from time immemorial; but the Physi¬ 
cians have, long since, set at nought what could be procured at little expence, 
and have obliged us, by their prescriptions, to strip the, trees of foreign coun¬ 
tries. The most famous of these exotic Rinds is called Peruvian Bark, 
Jesuits’.Bark, Jesuits’ Powder; or, simply, on account of its general use, 
Barks. These names were given in consequence'of its being a native of Peru, 
and introduced into Europe by. the Jesuits, or Members of the Society of 
Jesus: that order of political missionary Monks, who, for two centuries, pos¬ 
sessed such a. powerful influence in the Catholic Courts of Europe and the 
Colonies in Asia and America; by, means of an organized system of Craft, 
Cunning, and Sophistical reasonings, which has furnished us with the words 
Jesuitism, Jesuitical, and. Jesuitically. The Peruvian Bark, (called also 
Quinquina) so long valued as a febrifuge, is generally understood to be that 
of a tall tree. Cinchona, officinalis of Linnaeus; but the fact is, that the three 
kinds known to our Apothecaries are not only from three, but are a mixture of 
many different species of the Genus Cinchona, and which, in their chemical 
analysis, present properties very distinct from one another. The Bark of a 
species, the Cfiribaea, is brought from the West Indies, and,, by some physi¬ 
cians, is supposed to be equally valuable,: 

Cascarilla, (the diminutive of the Spanish cascara, bark,) the Bark of the 
Cluytia Eleutheria, is imported from the Bahama Islands, one of which is 
called Eleutheria. It was formerly employed in intermittent fevers, in pre¬ 
ference to the Peruvian Bark, but is now administered in other diseases. 
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The botanical genus, Swietenia, furnishes two species with medical barks. 
One, the febrifuga, is a native of the East Indies, but has no English name; 
and the other, mahagoni, is the well known American tree, Mahogany. The 
properties of the febrifuga, as indicated by its trivial name, are supposed to 
be the same as are ascribed to the Cinchona. Angustura,' so called from a 
place of that name in South America, is another bark with similar virtues ; 
but the tree from which it is taken has not, hitherto, been satisfactorily 
described. 

Cinnamon, so well known as a,warm aromatic, is the Bark of a species of 
Laurel, the Laurus Cinnamomum , or Cinnamon Tree; which is a native of 
Ceylon, but is now propagated in different parts, both of the East and of the 
West Indies. Oil of Cinnamon is an essential oil,, distilled from this Bark. 
Water, impregnated with this oil, either by original distillation or an after 
mixture, is Cinnamon Waters. Alcohol and Water, so impregnated and 
sweetened with Sugar, is also called Cinnamon Wafers; but a distinction is 
sometimes made, by calling the former simple, and the other compound, or 
spirituous. Cassia Cinnamon is the Bark of a kindred species, the Laurus 
Cassia , Cassia Tree, or Wild Cinnamon Tree ; but it is weaker in flavour 
and pungency. Cassia-buds are the dried flower-buds of this tree, and differ 
little either .in pungency of taste, or fragrancy of smell, from Cinnamon. 

Winter’s Bark, is the Bark of a Tree, (Winteria aromatica) first disco¬ 
vered, on the coast of Magellan, by a Captain Winter. It is a very stimulant 
medicine, but is seldom used, Canella, or white Cinnamon (the inner bark 
of the Canella alba, a West Indian tree) being generally substituted in its 
stead. The gum called Bdellium, formerly medical, is supposed to be the 
product of the Winteria. It is somewhat fragrant and pungent, and agrees in 
name with the Bdellium of Scripture (Greek bdellion); but what the Bdel¬ 
lium of the ancients was is quite uncertain. 

Sassafras, the Ague-tree, (Laurus, sassafras,) is a North American tree 
and is medical in all its parts, wood, root and bark. It yields, on distillation, 
a highly stimulating essential oil, termed Oil of Sassafras, which the Phar¬ 
macopoeias, prudently, recommended to be given in very small doses. • . 

The Laurus Camphora, or Camphor Tree, grows to a large size in the 
forests of Japan. Every part of the tree contains the odorous medical sub¬ 
stance called Camphor, or Camphire; and, it is this product only, (picked 
out of the knots of the wood, or extracted on the spot by a sort of distillation) 
which is imported into Europe. A very fluid resin, drawn from the trees by 
incision, is Oil of Camphor. Pure Camphor is a white, concrete, transparent, 
cvystallized body, lighter than water, of a hot acrid taste, and extremely vola- 
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tile. For the purposes of commerce, it is still extracted from the Camphor 
Laurel; but it has been procured by Chemists from many different plants, 
particularly from their essential oils, and it is now considered as one of the im¬ 
mediate materials of vegetables. A peculiar acid has been manufactured from 
it, called Camphoric Acid ; the union of which with other substances forms 
Camphorates : as Camphorate of Potash, Camphorate of Lime, &c. Any 
thing tinctured, or impregnated, with Camphor is.said to be Camphorated. 
The general adjective may be Camphoraceous. Camphor, being very com¬ 
bustible and almost insoluble in cold water, is supposed to have been a chief 
ingredient, along with sulphur, pitch, &c. in the composition of the famous 
Greek Fire, otherwise called Wildfire, or Liquid-fire. Previous to the 
invention of Gunpowder, this bituminous compound was poured out, or thrown 
in casks, from the ramparts of besieged fortresses; and, as it burned under 
water, it sometimes caused the destruction of whole fleets. 

The Cabbage-bark Tree ( Geoffrcea inermis,) is a native of Jamaica ; and, 
being a famous vermifuge, is also called the Worm-bark Tree. It is some¬ 
times termed simply the Cabbage-tree, but improperly, because other trees 
have this name. A native of the Canary Islands ( Cacalia Kleinia,) has been 
so designated, merely on account of some resemblance between its stalks and 
those of Cabbage; but the Areca oleracea, a very tall American palm, is the 
true Cabbage-tree. There is a white heart, about three inches diameter, within 
its top leaves, which is eaten as a salad, either raw or boiled, and is highly 
esteemed. The East Indian species, Areca catechu, ’produces the Betel-nut.; 
which, sliced down and wrapped in the Betel-leaf (the leaf of a climbing 
plant called faun) is so universally chewed by the Indians and Chinese. 

Quassia is the generic name of several species of trees. The Quassia 
simaruba, known in Jamaica by the names. Mountain Damson, Bitter Dam¬ 
son, and Staveswood, is a tall tree, of which the Bark of the root is reckoned 
most valuable. Quassia excelsa. Bitter-wood, or Bitter-ash, also a native 
of the West Indies, is a lofty tree. The Wood, covered with the Bark, is 
imported in large billets and rasped down for the use of the Porter-brewer, as 
well as the Apothecary. The atnara, Bitter Quassia, the original Quassia, 
is a shrub rather than a tree, and is a native of Surinam. Its wood is intensely 
bitter, but it is seldom brought to this country. 

Seneka, or Rattlesnake Milkwort, (Polygala Senega) so called, be¬ 
cause the Senegara Indians of North America apply it to cure the bite of a 
Rattle-snake, is an herbaceous plant. It has a woody perennial root, which 
is brought into this country for the sake of the medical properties of the acrid 
Bark that surrounds it. 
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Another plant, of which the Bark of the Root only is efficacious, is the 
Anchusa tinctoria, or Alkanet of the dyers. It has lost its character as a 
medicine, and is used, by the Apothecaries, merely to give a colour to other 
preparations. The tinctoria is a perennial and a native of the warmer parts 
of Europe, from whence it is imported; for what is reared in our gardens, and 
called Spanish .Bugloss, does not answer the purpose. There are two herba¬ 
ceous plants, of the same genus, which grow wild in Britain, the officinalis, 
common Bugloss, and the sempervirens. Evergreen Bugloss, or Evergreen 
Alkanet; the former of which, until lately, was supposed to be medicinal. 
Bastard Alkanet, with the roots of which the country girls in Sweden paint 
their faces, is the Lithospermum arvense, or Corn Gromwell. This is an 
annual; but we have other two species of Lithospermum (Stoneseed) that 
are perennial; the officinalis, or common Grom well, and the purpureo-cceru - 
leum, or creeping Grom well. 

The common name Bugloss is derived from the Greek, and signifies an 
Ox-tongue. It refers to the shape of the leaves, and, in the older systems of 
Botany, included a number of herbaceous plants, which Linnaeus, in his sexual 
system, distributed among different genera. The Buglosses, natives of this 
country, are: Echium vulgare, (Greek echis, a viper,) Viper’s Bugloss, for¬ 
merly believed to cure the bite of that reptile; Echium Italicum, white Viper’s 
Bugloss; Lycopsis arvensis, Small wildBuGhoss; and Pulmoharia officinalis, 
Bugloss Cowslip, or Lungwort. The latter plant was long supposed to be 
a specific in pulmonary consumption, because the leaves were thought to 
resemble the speckled surface of the human lungs; and it is still retained in 
some Pharmacopoeias for the same purpose:—such is the power of the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. The Pulmonaria Maritima, Sea Bugloss,. or Sea Lung¬ 
wort, is one of the most beautiful of the indigenous plants of Great Britain. 

The medical Barks of our native trees were formerly numerous, but are now 
few, and those few little regarded. That of the Oak is supplanted by the Peru¬ 
vian Bark; and the Horse Chesnut and different species of Salix have been 
looked to merely as substitutes, in times of scarcity, for the same favourite spe¬ 
cific. The inner bark of the common Elm, (Ulmus campestris, a tree distin¬ 
guished for its loftiness,) remains in the Materia Med ica, recommended, as worthy 
of trial; and that of the common Elder or Boretree (Sambucus nigra) from 
the berries of which is made the Elderberry Wine, is mentioned favourably 
as a purgative and promoter of fluid secretions. The root of the Sambucus ebithis 
(Dwarf Elder, or Danewort,) was formerly prescribed in dropsy. A species 
of Viburnum, the opulus, is the WaterElder,8 shrub better known by the name 
of Guelder RosE,orSNOWBALLS,and another species of Viburnum, the lan tana, 
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is called the Wayfaring Tree. The Bark of the shrub Mezereon, or Spurge 
Laurel, (Daphne mezereum) stands in the Pharmacopoeias; but it appears 
to be a very doubtful medicine, as the plant itself is a doubtful native. 

The Bark of the Birch Tree (Betula alba, of Linmeus; Saxon, hire; 
Scotch, birk; German and Danish, birlce ; and Dutch berke,) has been em¬ 
ployed for so many purposes by the northern nations, that, in default of a more 
probable etymology, we might suppose this to be the source from which it 
has received its name. This elegant tree, on account of the silvery whiteness 
of its bark and the waving of its slender flexible branchlets, may be readily 
distinguished, at a distance, from all the other vegetable inhabitants of the 
forest. What adds to its utility is, that it grows on the poorest soil and in 
the coldest clime. When almost every other tree has refused to vegetate, it 
forms an upper zone around the highest mountains) bordering upon the region 
of eternal snow. 

Besides its use as a dye and in tanning skins, the Bark of the Birch, which 
peels off in large sheets and is little liable to putrefaction, was once much em¬ 
ployed as a covering for the roofs of houses, as it still is in the northern dis¬ 
tricts of Russia and Poland. The Laplanders make it into shoes and even into 
outer garments; and, when sewed over a framework and covered with pitch, 
it formed light Barks, or boats, for our ancestors, similar to the canoes of 
certain South-sea Islanders.. Every part of the tree had its use. . Its wood 
was, and still is, valuable to the turner. The inner white cuticle served for 
writing paper. The Scotch Highlanders burned the outer rind in place of 
candles, and made a wholesome wine of its vernal sap. The twigs formed 
the dreaded Birch of the English Pedagogue, when it was the fashion to 
chastise unruly boys. The Saxon besman was a bundle of twigs, and 
Birchen sprays are often made into Besoms for sweeping the dust from the 
floors of houses. These are also termed Brooms, because, in former times, 
Besoms were always made of the shrub Broom; but we have now not only 
Birchbrooms but Hairbrooms. A variety of Birch, in which the twigs of 
the young trees are erect, but, being very slender and pliant, are apt to become 
pendent with age, is, in this state, called the-WEEPiNG Birch, which is equally 
beautiful with that variety of Salix called the Weeping Willow. 

The Betula nana, or Dwarf Birch, is a shrub of little value in this 
country, but is said to be very useful to the Laplanders, for the purposes of 
firewood, dying, &c.“ . r ' 

The alnus, or Alder, is the only other native species of the Betula. It 
grows, varying in size from a shrub to a large tree, in wet grounds and on the 
banks of rivers.. The Scotch call it Arn, or Bog-arn, and use its wood for 
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various purposes. Rods of Am were formerly the wands of Witches, which 
they carried when they performed their incantations. 

Next to that of the Birch, the Bark of the Lime, or Linden-Tree, (Tilia 
E uropcea,) is most valuable to the inhabitants of the north of Europe. The 
Russian peasants make ropes and mats of the inner Bark, and weave the Rinds 
of the young shoots, for the upper parts of their shoes: the outer Bark serves 
for the soles; and also to make baskets, boxes, and tiles to cover their cot¬ 
tages.—The wood of the Linden-tree is soft and spungy, but is well fitted to 
make lasts and cutting boards for shoemakers. Its flowers are extremely 
grateful to bees. '• 

The German Barke, the synonyme of the English Bark, is obviously con¬ 
nected with bergen, to hide, and (consequently) to preserve; and the Saxon 
verb beorgan had a similar origin and the same signification. By an easy me¬ 
taphorical transition, every thing that covered, or preserved from danger, was, 
in the several Gothic tongues, Bark, Berk, Bery, Bury, <%e.and the different 
orthographies, consequent upon the different pronunciations of the tribes, 
were preserved, in succeeding times, to distinguish the merely varied usages 
of the same original word. In tins manner we may account for the apparently 
opposite significations that were given to the same radical syllable; for, with 
a very slight alteration, it equally denoted a place of strength, or a place of 
concealment,—a mountain, or a mine. Analogous applications will be found 
in many other words. ' To cover, for instance, is to conceal; but;in the lan-' 
guage of war, it is to defend what may, or may notj beexposed to view. 
These and other observations, of a kindred nature; have appeared, more in 
detail, in another division of the work ; but many persons may, perhaps, read 
our pages who would care little about the more laboured etymology of the 
Introduction. 

From bergen, to cover or preserve, is formed the Dutch Ilerberg, ah Inn ; 
the prefix her, being equivalent to the Latin re, —as if we should say, a place 
of safe retirement. Armies and other large bodies of men require that these 
places of accommodation shall be ready before their arrival; and a person 
sent before, to prepare such lodgings, was formerly termed a Harbinger, 
contracted from herberginger. The Harbinger, in the army, was equivalent to 
the modern Quarter-master ; but we now use the word, chiefly in a metaphori¬ 
cal sense, to denote one who announces the approach of some personage of 
consequence. 

A Harbour is a port, so formed as to be a place of safety for ships; where 
they may enter to load, or unload, or to save themselves-from storms. It also 
denotes, in general, a place of shelter or security ; but does not now (whatever. 
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it may have done) apply literally, like the Dutch herberg, to a common Inn. 
In that language, what we call a Harbour, is een haven, which word Haven 
(from to have?) is in common use in this country. Our Haven, however, 
being an older word, is more usually applied to a natural port, or shelter from 
storms, than to the modern Harbours. The latter have artificial Quays, or Keys, 
(Dutch Ttaai, from kai, a pebble,) built, for the convenience of loading and un¬ 
loading, in place of the pebbly Beach, or gravel, on which goods were formerly 
landed. They have also Piers, (French pierre, a stone,) which are stone walls, 
jutting aut into the water, (in place, or in aid, of the ridges of Rocks, in a natural 
Haven,) to repel the dashing of the waves. The Piers of a Bridge are the 
buildings in the river, on which the arches are raised,—originally stones, in 
lesser streams, on which planks of wood, for foot-bridges, were supported. 
Keyage is money charged upon vessels for the support of the Quay, and is 
included in the more general denomination of Harbour Dues. To Harbour, 
is to shelter, and, in the language of the Law, to cover, or conceal, and, hence, 
the thing Harboured is often understood in a bad sense; as, to Harbour a 
thief, ‘ To Harbour evil designs,’ &c. Harbourage is the shelter itself, which 
is given by the Harbourer ; and Harbourless is having no lodging, or place 
of safety. A confusion is created between the words Harbour and Arbour, 
on account of the vulgar usage of H as a prefix. An Arbour is in fact a 
species of Harbour, but the words spring from different sources. The Dic¬ 
tionaries have Harborough as a synonyme of Harbour, but the orthography 
of Spencer is not to be imitated. To the same source we may trace Haubf.rk 
and Habergeon, formerly mentioned: they were covers, or coats of safety. 

A Burgh, Burrow, or Borough, was originally a place of defence, what 
we now call a Walled Town ; although the word Town itself (as its etymo¬ 
logy implies) was a covered place, being surrounded with walls. In times 
when this country was divided into many different governments,—when every 
feudal chieftain, in his turn, forgot his fealty and accounted himself a king,— 
places of strength were multiplied, and every considerable village had its walls 
with Ports, (barricadoed Gates,) which were kept shut and guarded, to pre¬ 
vent surprize: while those insulated heights and rocks, which presented more 
natural means of defence, attracted larger masses of population, and became 
castles, forts, or Citadels, in the interior of the Burghs, or Cities, which they 
defended. 

The Latin civitas, (coire, to assemble,) from which the French cite, a City, 
is derived, denoted a collection of people. It included no idea of being a place 
of strength; for it often denominated a whole nation, as well as a single town ; 
and this distinction of original meanings appears in the derivatives from City 
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and Burgh. City is a modern word in our language, and its application has 
been the subject of controversy. In general usage, however, the name of City 
is given only to such Burghs as are, or have been, bishops’ sees. Citadel is 
the Italian diminutive cittadella; for, in that language, cilia, a town or city, 
is always understood to be a place of strength. 

The inhabitants of our ancient Boroughs were governed by certain laws 
and entitled to certain privileges, different from what belonged to the wander¬ 
ing herdsmen, or to the scattered cultivators of the soil, who were frequently 
liable to a change of masters ; and Boroughs are yet distinguished, from other 
towns and villages, by the possession of those laws and privileges which have 
remained while their causes no longer exist. These peculiar advantages are 
termed the Franchises, (French, franc, free,) or rights of a Borough or Cor¬ 
poration, or of any individual belonging to such a body. The individual is 
said to be Enfranchised, to be made a Freeman of that Body,—to have 
acquired his Freedom. • The Freedom of an individual member, or even the 
Franchise of the Borough (or other incorporated body) itself may be lost by 
misconduct. The individual may be struck off from the list of citizens, or the 
Borough may lose one or all of its privileges by an Act of the Legislature 
declaring it to be Disenfranchised. To Affranchise (to make free) was 
formerly written in place of To Enfranchise. Enfranchisement and Disen¬ 
franchisement denote the several actions, or states of the Verbs. 

The most , distinguishing of the privileges of a Borough is the Elective 
Franchise, or right to elect and send Members to the Commons House of 
Parliament; but this right of election varies extremely among the different 
Boroughs. In some cases, the Elective Franchise belongs to the resident 
Freemen only —in others, to the Freemen wherever they may reside. “ In 
some places the choice of two members is committed to as many inhabitants 
as every house can contain ;—in others, to the possession of a spot of ground 
where neither houses nor inhabitants have been seen for years.” 

In many of the incorporated Boroughs (for all have not charters of incorpo¬ 
ration) the Mayor and a few of the Burgesses chuse the Representatives; 
and, this being supposed to be a corruption from ancient usage, such afe 
called Rotten Boroughs ; and those who wish to procure a general suffrage 
of the Freemen are the advocates of Borough-reform. Certain Boroughs are 
wholly the property of great landholders, called, therefore. Borough-pro¬ 
prietors ; and are transferable in the market like other goods and chattels. In 
some cases, where the Electors are few, or where the influence or patronage 
is almost equally divided, bribery has been exerted, to settle the doubts of the 
wavering concerning the comparative ^merits of the] Candidates :—but this is 
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not authorized by the law of the land. Boroughs, where an independent can¬ 
didate, without influence, has no chance of success, are called Close Boroughs ; 
the few that are otherwise are Open Boroughs. He who buys or sells the 
patronage of a Borough is a Boroughmonger. Burrow is an old orthography. 
Burgh and Borough are written indiscriminately. The freemen of an incor¬ 
porated Borough are called Burgesses, or Burghers ; a name occasionally 
given to their Representatives in Parliament, although these need not now be 
Burgesses of the town which they represent. 

The Burgesses of a City are Citizens, (of which Cit is a contemptuous 
contraction,) and the latter term, agreeably to its Roman origin, is often used 
to denote the freemen of a state in general. The rights of a Citizen constitute 
his Citizenship, formerly Burghership ; and a Fellow-citizen may be 
either a Townsman, or a freeman of the same nation. Citizeness, for a 
female Citizen, is in the vocabulary of the ultra-republicans. Civism, denoting 
faithfulness to the commonwealth, and Incivism, its opposite, are words that 
were created by the French Revolution. 

In a general sense, the adjective Civil is applied to every thing which 
regards the community as Citizens; and hence the expression, ‘ Civil govern¬ 
ment,’ ‘ Civil rights,’ &c. as distinct from what belongs to particular divisions 
of policy, such as Military government. Maritime rights, ice. In the same 
manner, we speak of ‘Civil War,’ meaning the intestine war among the 
Citizens, in opposition to the quarrels between separate nations. The Civil 
Law is the collected Institutes of the Laws which governed the Roman Cives , 
or Citizens; and this Code (not that of the Republic, but a Digest, collected 
about 1300 years ago by the Emperor Justinian) is still studied, by the 
Lawyers of the present day, and referred to as the foundation of the Common 
Law of this country. The numerous Commentators on the Roman Laws 
are Civilians. 

The Greek polis, like the Latin civitas, signified a state as well as a city ; 
and like that word, too, it was derived (polys, many,) from the idea of an 
assemblage of inhabitants. From this etymon (in conjunction with meter, 
mother) we have Metropolis, the mother, or principal city of the State, and 
Metropolitan for what belongs to the Metropolis. The See of an Arch¬ 
bishop is, in an ecclesiastical sense, the Metropolis of his province, and the 
Archbishop himself has the title of Metropolitan and Primate, &c. 

Polity is the general system by which a state is governed, the study of 
which, in detail, is the study of Politics ; and he who so studies is a Politi¬ 
cian. Every thing concerning the government is Political and has the 
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adverb Politically. Impolitical and Impoutically refer to error in Poli¬ 
tical conduct. Politic is sometimes written in place of Political, but it pro¬ 
perly designates that prudent course of action which best suits the object that 
we have in view; and, hence, it is applied to the private conduct of indivi¬ 
duals, which is never the case with the adjective Political. We say that the 
man’s actions were very Politic, or very Impolitic, as the result determines, 
and in this view the adverbs are Politicly and Impoliticly. Policy was 
originally a varied orthography of Polity; but it is now, occasionally, taken 
in a bad sense. Though the proverb tells us that * Honesty is the best Policy,’ 
it is nevertheless the Policy of some men to deceive. The regulations and 
institutions, by which the internal peace of society is preserved, constitute its 
Police, which, in this country, is directed and managed by Police-magi¬ 
strates and Police-officers. 

The Metropolis of a state, being the seat of its rulers, has always either 
possessed, or pretended to possess, a refinement of behaviour, superior to that 
of the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who have been stigmatized as 
rude, ignorant and stupid ; and certain derivatives, from the Greek polls and 
the Latin civitas, are therefore indicative of suavity of manners. A man is 
Civil, or behaves Civilly, when he is attentive and considerate in his con¬ 
versation, or transactions, with other men. By this conduct he shows his 
Civility, evidencing that he has mixed with the world:—Otherwise, not 
knowing mankind, he is apt to be rude, abrupt and insolent in his manners, as 
expressed by the words Uncivil, Uncivilly and Incivility. This derivative 
application of the word Civil (far more usual than the primary acceptation, 
formerly mentioned) has introduced, for the sake of distinction, the adjective 
Civic, which is always employed literally for what concerns a state or city. 
It is perfectly equivalent to Civil, when the latter is not metaphorical, but is 
more ordinary and less connected with law and diplomacy. We speak of a 
Civic, not a Civil, feast. The former is a feast given by the Magistrates to 
certain favourite Citizens; but the latter might be mistaken for any feast- 
whatever, during which no vulgar disorder occurred. The German biirger- 
lich is equivalent to our word Civil, in all its usages. 

Polite, Politely and Politeness differ from Civil, Civilly, and Civility 
only in degree; for it is custom, not etymology, which has attributed a more 
courteous sense to the former: as if arising from a more general knowledge 
of the world than what could be acquired in a city, or small state. Unpolite 
and Unpolitely are less active than Uncivil [and Uncivilly. They are the 
absence rather than the opposite of Polite and Politely. Politesse, the 
French term for Politeness, has been adopted into our language; and, in 
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consonance with the English opinion of the French character, it denotes the 
outward formalities of Civility, without regard to the principle from which 
they spring. 

' . ■ • ■ .... - t 

Although Rustic and Rusticity (Latin rus, the country) are literally opposed 
to Civil and Civility, yet they are not, with us, expressive of rudeness; be¬ 
cause our poets have associated something of Arcadian simplicity with rural 
scenes. On this account we have borrowed the word Boor, (Saxon Gebur, 
Dutch Boer and German Bauer, a farmer, or countryman,) to denote a man 
equally ignorant, and more overbearing in bis manners than our ordinary 
country clown. Boorish, Boorishly and Boorishness are expressive of 
insolent vulgarity. We laugh at the Clown, but we are disgusted and 
offended with the Boor. Yet this cultivator of the soil, ;(or labourer, as the 
German Bauer denotes,) though ignorant of the exterior forms of politeness, 
may be kind in his own Neighbourhood. His next Neighbour (or naaste 
buar, as the Dutch .would call him) may experience much of his Neighbourly 
attention: that reciprocation of services which the inhabitants of the country 
are accustomed to render to one another, as much as if they were actuated 
by the kindnesses of relationship, or the affections of friendship. To call a 
man Unneighbourly is to brand him with disgrace:—but this commerce of 
Civilities is unknown in a crowded Metropolis. 

Could we find a nation without laws, either written or implied, and without 
a government, where every man might, with impunity, do that which seemed 
right in his own eyes ;—a country, in short, where man had changed his 
nature, as an animal, and ceased to be gregarious:—such a people, having no 
general bond of union, or state, (civitas,) might properly be called Uncivi¬ 
lized, and we might naturally expect to find, among them, all the revenge, 
cruelty and bloodshed which that denomination usually suggests to our minds. 
Such a situation, however, could not long exist. It would end either in the 
destruction of the tribe, or in its subjugation by a foreign power. In the latter 
case they w'ould be Civilized, or brought into a state of Civilization* by the 
Civilizers, —their conquerors. Civilization then is a good, and the want of 
it an evil; but, when we leave its general, or abstract, signification, we find 
that it shows itself under an innumerable variety of shades: for almost every 
man has his own idea of Civilization, and would willingly impose it upon his 
neighbours. • “ If a prince,” says Swift, “ sends forces into a nation where the 
people are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put the half of them to death, 
and make slaves of. the rest, in order to Civilize, and reduce them from their 
barbarous way of living.” 
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The Roman Urbs (from orbis, a circle) was, like our ancient Boroughs, a 
walled Town, and from this source we have Suburbs, denoting those parts of 
a town that are without the walls. A Suburb is synonymous with the French 
Fauxbourg, a word which is so often written, in the accounts from Paris, that 
it is almost naturalized into English. Urbanity differs from Civility and 
Politeness, in being descriptive of the mind rather than the outward action. A 
man of Urbanity is a person of a mild and sociable disposition. 

The Sark, Berg, Burg, &c. of the Gothic dialects, signifying, as we have 
said, a cover, shelter, or place of defence, was also used, in many cases, as 
synonymous with a place of residence,—a dwelling. An Englishman’s house 
is, in Law-language, termed his Castle, into which, whoever forces an entrance 
is a Burglar, or Housebreaker, —he commits the crime of Burglary, or 
Housebreaking. The adjective and adverb, Burglarious and Burgla¬ 
riously, are also written. 

The French baraque, and English Barack, or Barrack, was, formerly, a 
rude temporary hut, raised as a shelter to a soldier when encamped ; but our 
modern Barracks are large buildings in which a standing army, in time of 
peace, is trained, exercised, and kept separate from the people. Barracks are 
each under the superintendence of a Barrack-master, and are separated into 
Artillery-barracks, Horse barracks, and Foot-barracks. The word 
has no singular, for every separate building has the name of Barracks, because, 
they are considered as a collection of soldiers’ dwellings. They differ from 
castles and forts, in not being places of strength. 

. ) . . i i 

An animal who seeks a covert by digginginto the earth, is said to Burrow, 
and the word Burrows is particularly used to designate the holes, or habita¬ 
tions, of Rabbits. The Rabbit, otherwise called the Coney, or Cony, (Lepus 
cuniculus,) is a quadruped that is easily domesticated ; but it is generally bred 
and preserved (for the sake of its flesh and fur) in large inclosures of sandy 
ground, called Coney-boroughs, or Rabbit-warrens. Warrens [See Ward] 
were, originally, privileged parks for the preservation of other sorts of qua¬ 
drupeds as well as fowls. The keeper of a warren is, or rather was, a War- 
rener. The fecundity of the Rabbit is proverbial. The males are called 
Bucks and the females Does. 

The only other species of the genus Lepus, which are natives of this country, 
are the timidus, or common Hare, and the less known variabilis, which inha¬ 
bits the coldest mountains and becomes white in winter. Neither of these 
species Burrow like the Conies, but make their lairs, or resting places, called 
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Forms, or Seats, among bushes or long grass, from whence the sportsman 
Starts them for his amusement in the chase. The Hare is hunted by a pack 
of hounds, called Beagles, which are small dogs, usually spotted, remarkable 
for their scent and the musical softness of their continued lowing tone. The 
French name is bigle, from beugler, to low as a bull; and, therefore, the 
Huntingiiorn, which the Hunter Winds, Blows, or Sounds to call his Dogs 
together, is a Bugle, or Buglehorn. A variety of Beagles of a larger size 
are called Hariers, or Harriers. The French lievre is a Hare, and hence 
we have the diminutive Leveret, signifying a young hare, under a year old. 

The Hare (Lepus) is one of the Southern Constellations, and was, as some 
say, placed in the heavens by Mercury on account of the swiftness of its 
course. It seems to fly before the Dog of Orion, being placed immediately at 
the feet of that Hunter. 

The timidity of the Hare is proverbial, and its instantaneous flight on the 
slightest approach of danger, has given rise to the sportsman’s phrase above- 
mentioned of‘Starting a Hare.’ The old English To Hare, (French harier,) 
was to frighten so as to make one run heedlessly like a Hare. In another 
orthography, it was To Harry, which was the precursor of the modern verb 
To Hurry. Hurry is haste, either in flight, or in other active motions, 
accompanied with that confusion of mind which attaches to a timid animal 
flying from its pursuers. It is a person having such an habitual temperament 
whom we call Hairbrained, or Harum-scarum. 

We have shown, in the Introduction, that s and r are often interchangeable. 
The old English To Hare was also written To Hase. The German Hase is 
a Hare, and the French Hase is the Doe of the Hare and of the Rabbit. 
Haste and Hurry are, then, words of kindred origin, which have taken differ¬ 
ent departments in the language. Both express rapidity of animal motion or 
action; but Haste is unaccompanied with that confusion of mind which so 
often makes Hurry fall short of its object. This, however, is only a modern 
distinction, for the old proverb says; ‘The more Haste the less Speed.’ To 
Haste, or To Hasten, is, now, to make a rapid progress ourselves; or to 
cause that progress in others; and he who does either is a IIastener. Hasty 
is more rapid, or more forward than might have been expected; and, in this- 
sense, it was once in general application. Fruit, for instance, that appeared 
earlier than its usual season, was Hasty fruit, or Hastings. In its present 
usage, Hasty is generally understood of the mind, as catching at something 
without sufficient forethought; and is, therefore, considered in its consequences, 
as equivalent to the words testy and irritable. This liability to take offence, 
by judging too Hastily of the conduct of others, is Hastiness of temper. 
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Some children are born with the upper lip cleft in two, which, from its 
similarity to that of a Hare, is called a Harelip. This deformity is usually 
remedied, the parts being brought together, and made to unite, by a surgical 
operation. The German name i3 Hasenschart, and, in our northern counties, 
it is called a Hareschard, as being a gap, fissure, or shard, like the lip of a 
Hare. 

A large Waterfowl, the Crested Diver, f Colymbus cristatas) is, on account 
of the rapidity of its motions, called the Sea-hare, or Water-hare. It forms 
a floating nest of grass and reeds, in fens and lakes throughout Europe, and is 
particularly valued on account of its skin, which is prepared, along with the 
silvery plumage, for the making of muffs and tippets. 

The name of the Hare, as well as that of many other animals, is associated 
with the vegetable tribes, among which the following are the most generally 
known: 

The Trifolium arvense, an erect, downy, annual species of Clover, has the 
name of Hare’s Foot, or Hare's Foot Trefoil. 

The Cotton-grass (Eriophorum) is a genus of plants, so called on account 
of the Woolly, or Cotton-like, tufts that appear when the seed is formed. 
There are six species that are natives of this country, all growing on boggy 
ground. The vaginatum is called Hare’s Tail. 

Several plants of the genus Bupleurum have, usually, the English name of 
Hare’s Ear, although it properly belongs to the falcata, which is a foreign 
species. They are also called Thorough-wax, because the rotundifolium (an 
English herbaceous species) has its stalk waxing, or growing through the leaf. 
The tenuissimum, Slender Thorough-wax, or Least Hare’s Ear, is a small 
annual. These and another diminutive annual, (the odontites, or Narrow-leaved 
Hare’s Ear,) are all the British species. The fruticosum, a foreign evergreen 
shrub, is cultivated in gardens under the name of Ethiopian Hartwort. 

The English Hyacinth (Hyacinthus non scriptus of Linnaeus, and the Scilla 
nutans of later Botanists) is the Harebell. The Scilla bifolia is the Vernal 
Star-hyacinth ; and the Hyacinthus racemosus is called the Starch Hyacinth 
on account of the smell of its flowers. The Hyacinths, being bulbous-rooted 
plants, are easily propagated, and many species (particularly the orientalis, 
or common garden Hyacinth) produce varieties which receive pompous names 
and are the delight of the florist. Nevertheless, the Harebell continues to be 
the favourite of the poet. He prefers its slender stem and its simple row of 
nodding azure flowers, which court the shade, to all the pyramidal clusters and 
variegated colours that adorn the parterre. Hyacinthine is an epithet of 
endearment. The rolled-back edges of its pensile bells are associated with the 
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curling hair, while their modest tincture recals to memory the timid glances of 
his blue-eyed maid. 

The Hyacinth (sometimes written, according to the French orthography, 
Jacinth, is a flower famous in antiquity; though the plant that was so 
honoured remains undetermined. Hyacinth, the son of a Spartan king, was 
the favourite botli of Apollo and of Zephyrus. The latter was jealous, and 
caused a discus, (or quoit,) which Apollo had thrown when playing at that 
game, to strike the head of Hyacinth. The blow was mortal; Apollo trans¬ 
formed him into a flower, that sprung from his blood, and appointed the 
Hyacinthia, —those annual feasts which the Spartans devoted to his memory. 

To Bury is to cover closely and completely,—to hide; and, (as the most 
effectual means of accomplishing the design,) it is particularly applicable to put¬ 
ting any thing under ground,—at least, so we understand it when not otherwise 
expressed. In this country, when a man dies he is Buried; that is, he is 
Interred ; (Latin in terra, in the earth,) and the act of Burial is the Inter¬ 
ment. To dig up any thing Buried is To Disinter, —it is a Disinterment. 
Unburied is not Interred. To Inhume, or Inhumate, and Inhumation 
(Latin humus, the ground) have sometimes been written for To Inter and 
Interment, with which they are synonymous. A Burier is one who Buries. 

The Buryino-ground, or Burial-place, of a parish is, usually, the Church¬ 
yard ; and, according to the rights of the Lutheran, as well as of the Roman 
Catholic Religion, certain prayers and ceremonies, called the Burial-service, 
are performed, by the priest, over the body, before it is committed to the 
grave. When the clergyman refuses to read this service, or when the body 
is denied admittance into a regular Burial-place, (which in England is con¬ 
secrated ground,) the person is said to have been deprived of Christian 
Burial. The ceremonies of Sepulture, whatever be the manner, or wherever 
they are performed, are the Obsequies, (See Obsequious) or last services that 
belong to the dead. The Latin Exequice had the same signification, and some 
have written Exequies in place of Obsequies, which latter is the ordinary 
term, and has the same meaning, but comes to us through the medium of the 
French. They are both nouns of multitude, the rites being many, and, there¬ 
fore, have no singular. The adjective Exequial exists in the Dictionaries, 
should it ever be required. The rites of the Catholics do not end at the grave. 
A Mass, sung for the Rest (requies) of the soul of the departed, is a Requiem. 
.The name is given from the first word of the Latin Service, (" Requiem ceternam 
dona eis, Domine,” &c.) in the same manner that the Lord’s Prayer is termed 
the Paternoster, (Our Father,) because these are the two first words in the 
Latin version of that celebrated composition. 
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The Funeral (Latin funns, from the Greek phonos, death, or slaughter) 
includes the whole pageant of the procession, as well as the religious Rites, 
and the Burial of the Body, which closes the scene. • Funereal is a poetical 
epithet rather than an adjective : the word Funeral is used adjectively. 

In all ages and among all nations, memorials have been raised over the 
graves of the dead, differing in their structure and duration, from the green 
turf hillocks of the peasants which sink to the level of the soil as their bodies 
decay, to the splendid and more lasting mausoleums of kings. The artificial 
eavthen mounds, that have the name of Barrows, and the heaps of stones called 
Cairns, both so common in this country, were, either at different periods of 
time, or among different tribes, the sepulchral monuments of our ancestors ; 
for all of them have been found to contain human bones. Cairn is Erse and 
denotes a heap , whatever the materials may be ; and the heaps of stones, that 
have this Celtic name, are chiefly seen in Scotland and in Wales. Barrow is 
of Gothic origin. It is the Saxon beorg, or beorh ; a mound, a place of refuge — 
and also a Sepulchre. The tumuli, or tombs of the Romans, were likewise 
hillocks; but of these we shall have to speak in another part of the work. 
There are, besides, many other words that are connected, either in derivation 
or by analogy, with the bark (or cover) of a tree; but we defer their expla¬ 
nation until, from the comparison of other similar trains of words, the con¬ 
nexions shall become more apparent. 

The Latin cortex is synonymous with the English Bark, and gives us some 
technical compounds, which might be, but have not been, formed from the 
latter word. Cortical is belonging to the cortex, or bark ; Corticated is 
covered with bark; Corticose (Barky) is having much bark ; and To De¬ 
corticate is to strip a vegetable of its bark, which is the action of Decorti¬ 
cation, or, in the language of the workmen, Barking. 

From the Latin cortex, with the same signification, is the French escorce, 
from which is the French, as well as English, Escort, a guard or body of men, 
given to a traveller for his protection. To Escort a person to a place, is to 
go along with him, for the purpose of preserving him from attack. The French 
escorce (like the Latin cortex) is rather more extended in its usage than our 
word Bark. It also denominates the covering of certain fruits, such as the 
lemon and orange,—that which we call the skin, or peel; and is, besides, more 
varied in its metaphorical applications. 

The Bark of vegetables and the Skin of animals are so naturally assimilated, 
that the words by which they are designated are either the same, or run into 
one another. We have an instance of this in the French escorcher, (obviously 
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from escorce,) which signifies, to take off all, or part, of the skin, —whether of 
an animal, or of a tree. Our verb To Scorch is from that source, but is limited, 
in ordinary usage, to the destruction of the skin of an animal, or of any thing 
else, by means of heat. To Scourge is to take off the skin by means of whip¬ 
ping with a lash or Scourge. This connection between To Scorch and To 
Scourge is also preserved in the Latin language; for the fagrum, or whip, and 
its diminutive flagellum , are derived from the verb fiagere, to burn: the 
Scourger, or Flogger, stripping the Skin from the back of his victim as 
effectually, and at the same time creating as much pain, as if he blistered it 
with a hot iron. Flagellation is a whipping, but it is not generally under¬ 
stood to be in so high a degree as a Flogging. The latter is the usual term 
for the punishment as it exists in the Army and Navy, where it has been often 
inflicted with a severity disgraceful to humanity. To Flay, or Flea, is to sepa¬ 
rate the Skin from the body of an animal, but differs from To Flog in this, that 
the operation of Flaying is performed, by the Flayer, with a knife and only 
on dead bodies; although, indeed, we have heard of Flaying alive, in old 

stories of barbarous nations:-we had almost forgolton that Eels are often 

flayed alive, and then roasted to death, a mode of cookery which certain 
epicures believe to be preferable to any other. This then must be considered 
as an exception to our general definition, that To Flay was understood of dead 
bodies ;—we wish that there had been no such exception. Flagitious, Fla¬ 
gitiously, and Flagitiousness refer to wicked actions,—such as are supposed 
to deserve.Flagellation. 

A Flail (flagel') is a thick wooden staff, joined,by a thong to a long handle, 
with which corn is flagellated, or Threshed, by a Thresher, on a Threshing- 
floor, until the grain is separated from the straw. This operation is now 
performed, in most places, by a Threshing-mill, which being driven by 
horses, water, or steam, saves the labour of human Threshers. These words 
are also written, To Thrash, Thrasher, Thrashing-floor, and Thrashing- 
mill. In early times, the corn was Thrashed by treading under the feet of 
men or of animals. “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
Corn,” was an injunction to the Jews; and the Tartars of the Crimea still conti¬ 
nue the same practice, but with horses. Another ancient method of treading out 
the corn, yet used in some parts of the east, was to put the heads (cut off’ from 
the straw) under a heavy machine, drawn by oxen, consisting of several 
wooden rollers, covered with sharp pieces of flint or iron. This was called, 
by the Romans, a Tribula; and it is from thence that we have our word 
Tribulation, which is, metaphorically, the state of being crushed under 
the weight of misfortune. The Saxon thrycan was to trample under foot; 
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foot; and threscan, or therscan, was to Thresh. Threshold is the. Saxon 
thersh-ivold —the wood (wold) that forms the tread, or step, immediately under 
a door or gateway. The Scotch call it the Door-stane, or Sole of the door, 
(Latin solum); and, in antiquated English, it is the Sill —French seiiil, and 
Saxon st/I. In the language of builders, Sill has a more general meaning. Con¬ 
sidering the rectangular opening in the wall of a house (for a door or window) 
as formed by a frame of wood, or other materials, the bottom piece of this 
frame is the Sill; the upper part (being the beam on which that part of the 
wall immediately above the opening rests) is the Lintel (French lintcau) and 
the two sides are called Jambs, (French jambe, the leg,) as if they were the legs 
by which the Lintel and superincumbent wall are supported. An arched door, 
or window, requires no Lintel, and therefore, literally speaking, can have no 
Jambs. For the sake of distinction, we have the words. Window-sill and 
Door-sill. The latter is the same as the Threshold; but, being a term of 
art, it reminds us more directly of the wood, or stone, of which it is formed. 
The Door-sill is usually a step higher than the ground without; for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping the floor of the house dry, and hence the phrase (generally 
metaphorical,) of ‘ stumbling at the Threshold.* 

The Latin corium, obviously akin to cortex, is almost exactly equivalent to 
the English word skin,—the hide of an animal, or the leathery peel of fruit. It 
also denoted the prepared skin, or leather. To Excoriate, is to scratch, or rub 
off, part of the skin, and it is only in the mode of uncovering the flesh that Ex¬ 
coriation differs from scorching. Coriaceous is the scientific term for leathery, 
or resembling leather. A Currier is a Leather-dresser,—one who, by various 
manipulations, according to the purposes for which it is intended, Curries, or 
finishes the manufacture of the leather ; thus fitting it for the market, after it 
has undergone the ruder operations of the tanner. Grooms Curry their horses, 
when they rub their skin with an instrument, made of thin notched iron 
plates, called a Currycomb. 

It has been shown, in the Introduction, that the Latin preposition ex, when 
used as a prefix, is often contracted into the French es and the English s. The 
Romans themselves were also accustomed to this contraction, their ex being 
frequently changed into s, and remaining, in some cases, more as a mark of 
origin than as adding any additional meaning to the word with which it is con¬ 
joined. The word Scoria, which we have adopted as a scientific term, is an 
instance. It is a skin, (corium,) but it is used only to denote the skin, scum, or 
pellicle which covers the surface of metals when melted on a fire. This skin, 
which is produced by the oxydation of the surface of the metal, and assumes 
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various colours, according to the degree of oxydizement, remains in the pot 
after the metal is poured out, and, mixed as it usually is with other impurities, 
has the collective name of Dross. The Dross (see Dregs) is the whole of 
the refuse in the smelting-pot; but the Scoria is properly that part of the 
Dross which, by the abstraction of its oxygen, may be reduced to the state of 
pure metal. The words, however, are often confounded in practice. Drossy 
is having the quality of Drossiness, and Scorious denotes that which con¬ 
tains Scoria. Dross has no plural; but Scoria retains its Latin form, and, 
when we have occasion to speak of more than one sort, we must write Scoriaj. 
The reader will bear in mind this frequent conversion of ex and es into s, as it 
will be illustrative of many of our etymologies. 

The Latin cutis was properly the skin of an animal, although it was also 
used to denote the Bark, or rather the Kind, of vegetables. It was this word, 
in conformity with the Greek orthography, that gave name to the Roman 
scutum, or shield ; in the same manner that Target was denominated from 
tergum, as formerly mentioned. From cutis we have Cutaneous, belonging 
to the skin ; and also the diminutive Cuticle (with its adjective Cuticular) 
which denotes the outermost of the laminae of which the skin is composed. 

The Skin, that elastic membrane which is the natural covering of the body 
of an animal, is, in man and quadrupeds, formed of three distinct layers. The 
Cuticle, or Scarf-skin, —that slough which rises and separates from the body 
on the application of a blister,—is insensible and may be cut or punctured, 
without pain, like the hair and nails. The Epidermis (Greek derma, the skin) 
is another scientific name for the Cuticle, but is more general, being applied by 
Botanists to denote the outer pellicle, or skin, that covers every part of a 
living plant, until it be destroyed by accident, or become horny and rugged 
with age. Even the delicate petals of a flower have their Epidermis. The 
Cuticle of the human skin is translucent and receives its colour from a soft 
layer that separates it from the true skin, and which, on account of its net-like 
texture, is termed, by Anatomists, the Rete mucosum. 

Skin (Saxon scinj is one of our oldest words; but, (on account of the numer¬ 
ous forms of the same original signification, which have been adopted into our 
language) has very few compounds. Skinny is consisting of skin, or, it may be, 
having a larger proportion of skin than usually belongs to that of which we 
speak. .It is the appellative ofSKiNNiNF.ss. A Skinner is a dealer, or worker, 
in skins; or it may denote a person who skins an animal. The verb To Skin, 
like many others mentioned in the Introduction, has two different and opposite 
meanings. It is either to give a skin or to take it away, to cover or to lay bare. 
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To skin is to flay ; but it also signifies the giving a polish, or outward appear¬ 
ance, to a substance, as if it were, metaphorically, covered with a skin. In this 
latter view, skin is the surface of an object, without attending to the consist¬ 
ence or thickness of the pellicle that surrounds it; and, accordingly, some 
etymologists have traced the word to the Saxon scinan, or scirnan, to shine, 
taken in its simplest sense c to appear.’ The proverbial applications of the 
word skin are too numerous for insertion, but they are easily understood. In 
common language, he who is so greedy of gain as to endeavour to wrest from 
others what he cannot possibly obtain is termed a Skinflint. 

Reverting to what was said of the scoria of metal, the extraneous cover, or 
skin, which collects upon the surface of fluids in general, whether arising from 
heat or other causes, is termed the Scum, (French escume,) of which froth, 
foam, &c. are species. To take off this Scum is To Scum or Skim, and the 
ladle, or other instrument with which it is done, is a Skimmer. The Scum (as 
well as the Dregs) of liquids is, in most cases, made up of impurities, and 
hence, metaphorically, ' the Scum of the people,’ and ‘ the Dregs of the people,’ 
are synonymous phrases, denoting the worthless part of the multitude. To 
Skim over , is to move close upon the surface without penetrating into the 
substance. It is thus that, in certain states of the atmosphere, the swallow flits 
over the ground, in pursuit of its insect-prey ; and that the careless reader turns 
over the pages of a book, glancing at, rather than reading, what they contain. 

A Hide is a skin,‘but the word is never used in reference either to the 
smaller animals, or to vegetable productions. It is now chiefly a term of com¬ 
merce and manufacture ; in which cases, it is opposed, on account of its size, to 
the pelts or smaller skins. We speak of a Horse’s Hide, or of a Bullock’s Hide, 
but of a Sheepskin or a Goatskin. A Hide exists, in idea or in reality, as 
separated from the body, and it is, therefore, indecorous to give that name to 
the human skin. When the skin of a living horse, cow, &c. clings to the 
body, in consequence of disease so as not to be felt separately with the 
fingers, the animal is said to be Hidebound; a term which has also been used 
to denote a constriction in the bark of trees, which prevents the free ascent of 
the sap. 

In metaphorical usage, To Hide is to cover closely, or to place in a private 
situation, so as the person or thing Hidden (or Hid) may be concealed from 
the knowledge as well as from the view. He who Hides is a Hider, whether 
he seek a Hidingplace for himself or for others. To Huddle, is to Hide 
by heaping, or pressing, a number of things together so as they cannot 
be separately distinguished. An ^object is Hideous, or looks Hideously, 
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when its frightful appearance (or Hideousness) is such as to make the person, 
who sees it, wish to Hide himself from the view. These words are also applied, 
by analogy, to the other senses; for we sometimes hear Hideous noises, and 
are shocked by the record of Hideous tales/ 

• A Hide, being a skin, or cover, was, in its primary metaphorical usage, any 
thing that surrounded, shielded, or protected from danger. - In old English, a 
Hidel was a sanctuary; and Hithe, (Saxon hythe,) a haven or shelter for 
ships, (which is never now written except as a termination in the names of cer¬ 
tain seaports,) still remains in our Dictionaries. A Hide of Laud, a term 
found in ancient Law-writings, was merely a piece of ground, that was Hid , 
or Hedged round, so as to separate it from the other grounds which belonged 
to many persons jointly, and were, therefore, called Commons : a name and 
species of property that still exists. In consequence of the tenure of joint 
occupation, Commons were, necessarily, outfield, or grazing lands; whereas 
those spots that were fenced in, and had become private property, were more 
frequently put into tillage. It has been from a misconception of those circum¬ 
stances, as they appear in old records, that Antiquarians have differed so widely 
in their estimate of the extent of a‘Hide of Land;’ and that some of them 
have made it equivalent to an Oxgang, or to a Ploughgang, (meaning as 
much as an Ox or a Plough could annually till,) while others have extended it 
to a hundred acres. It was merely an Inclosure which, like our modern term, 
‘ Park of Land,’ might have been any quantity whatever. The German hdgen, 
is to surround with a hedge, and also to Hide, or conceal. 

To Hedge (Saxon hcgian,) is to inclose ; but, in its ordinary usage, it refers 
to a spot of ground, and a Hedge (the bounding fence by which it is inclosed) 
is generally understood to be that which was anciently employed for the 
purpose: namely, a close pallisade of shrubs, or dwarf trees. If these shrubs, 
or trees, are driven into the ground, after theyliave ceased to vegetate, they 
form a Dead Hedge, which differs from a paling in this, that the stakes 
are not denuded of their branches. In most cases, however, they are formed 
of living plants, and are termed Live Hedges, or Quickset Hedges ; but 
these specific distinctions belong more to the Gardener and the Husbandman 
than to general language. A line of Hedge, is a Hedgerow. He who plants 
and dresses Hedges, is a Hedger; or it may be one who skulks, or hides 
himself, from danger; for to Hedge is used metaphorically, in the sense of, 
to fence off, or to fight under cover. Hedges are kept low, in order that they 
may grow thick and close, by means of a falchion-shaped cutting instru¬ 
ment, having a wooden handle, called a Hedgebill, or IIedgingbill ; and 
they are kept in a regular shape, by clipping the young twigs with Hedge- 
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scissaus. Hedgeborn is an epithet of insult, as if the person, to whom it is 
applied, had been, like the children of gipsies, born under a Hedge. It will 
be obvious to the reader, that to Hedge, or surround, and To Hatch, or Cover, 
(formerly mentioned) are kindred words. 

The Saxon huge, or hceg, a hedge, has, by the usual transmutation of the 
letter g into w, been changed into^aio ; and, in consequence, the shrubby, spi¬ 
nous tree, of which hedges are still most generally made, and which was called 
hagathorn, or hcegthorn, (meaning hedge-thorn,) has assumed,in modern English, 
the name of Hawthorn: the Crat/egus oxyacantha of Linnaeus. It is also 
called May, probably from the month in which it flowers, and Whitethorn, 
on account of the profusion of white, fragrant blossoms with which it is covered. 
The young plants are termed Quicks, by the Nurserymen, because they are 
sold for the purpose of planting live hedges. Its red berries, called Haws, are 
sometimes eaten, but the tree has long ceased to have any medical virtues. The 
Glastonbury-tiiorn, or Chbisi mas-thorn, is an early flowering variety. 

The Black-thorn, or Sloe-tree, (Prunus spinosa) a dark-coloured, bushy 
shrub, although it does not appear in the later Pharmacopoeias, is still recom¬ 
mended, by great names, as containing a valuable astringent juice. Its black, 
globular berries, called Si.oes, were formerly made into wine ; and, it is said, 
that they are still used in the adulteration of the Portwine of the shops. Their 
taste is harshly acid. 

Another spinous shrub, Rhamnus catharticus, has the name of Buckthorn, 
or Purging-thorn. The berries are round, black and about the size of small 
peas, and contain an extremely purgative juice, which is made into a syrup, 
called Syrup of Buckthorn. The hifectorious scarcely differs from the 
catharticus. The unripe berries give a yellow dye and are imported under the 
name of French-berries, or Avignon-berrtes. A preparation of the ripe 
juice is the Sapgreen of the painters. The frangula (Alder Buckthorn, or 
Berry-hearing Ai.df.r) and the catharticus are the only British species ; but the 
Rhamnus palinurus of Linnaeus, a native of the South of Europe, has been long 
famous,throughoutCliristendom,from its being supposed to be the identical plant 
that furnished the Crown of Thorns, described by the Evangelists; on which 
account it has had the names of Jew’s Thorn and Christ’s Thorn. Linnaeus, 
however, appears to have thought otherwise; his Spina Cliristi, which he pro¬ 
cured from the Holy Land, being a different shrub, of the same genus. 

A THORN, generally speaking, denotes one of those sharp, woody spikes, 
with which many plants are armed, and is so called from the verb To Tear. 
Besides what we have just mentioned, there are several other prickly, or Thorny, 
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shrubs, although the syllable Thorn forms no part of their name ; but when, 
alluding to shrubs, vve speak of a Thorn, or, what is more usual, of Thorns, 
or Thornbushes, generally, without specifying the kind, the Hawthorn is 
always understood. Thorny is, beset with Thorns, and, metaphorically, what 
tears, or lacerates, the mind. 

Whatever lives in hedges is understood to be wild and uncultivated, and 
therefore, more deteriorated in its qualities and stinted in its growth than 
what is carefully reared in the grounds within. Consequent with this idea, the 
prefix, Hedge, is usually considered (sometimes erroneously) as indicative of 
worthlessness. The wild carols of the birds, before they are imprisoned and 
taught to sing, have been contemptuously termed Hedgenotes; and the Pyrus 
mains, or Crab-tree, (German Hagapfel) which, when cultivated, produces 
the numerous varieties of appletrees that fill our orchards, has, when growing 
in our Hedges, the name of Wilding. It's fruit (Crabs, or Crab-apples) is 
so acid that the name has been, metaphorically, applied to the mind. Crab¬ 
bedness is irritability, or sourness ( soreness ) of disposition, and a person who 
evinces a morose, cross, or peevish temper, is said to be Crabbed, or to behave 
Crabbf.dly. The German huger, is wild, and, in a consequent sense, meagre 
in appearance, as if the victim of famine,—in English Haggard, having the 
adverb Haggardly. A Haggard, in Falconry, is a Hawk which has not 
been trained to the sport,—what the Germans denominate, more explicitly, ein 
Hagerfalk, or wild hawk. 

Hedge-hyssop (Ghatiola officinalis) is a foreign herb, cultivated, in this 
country, on account of its medical virtues. Its extract, which is a violent 
cathartic, is nauseous and intensely bitter. Lythrum hyssopifolia,] Grass- 
poly, or small Hedge-hyssop, is a native annual. The common Hyssop 
(Hyssopus officinalis) is a perennial plant, which has been long naturalized, 
and is still reckoned medicinal. The Hyssop of the ancient Jews, so often 
mentioned in Scripture as an ingredient in their purifications, is supposed to 
have been a different plant. 

The Hedge-nettle, Stachys sylvatica, is a tall annual, having the habit of 
the common nettle, but with purple flowers and a fetid smell. The Genus 
has the English name of Woundwort, on account of the supposed vulnerary 
properties of some of the species. The palustris, or C/oivn’s Allheal, is 
similar in appearance to the Hedge-nettle, but grows in marshes and is 
perennial. The arvensis, Allheal, or Petty Ironwort, is a small annual, 
frequently found in cornfields. There are other two native^British species ; the 
ambigua, and the germanica, or Base Horehound. Jack-by-the-Hedge and 
Hedgemustard are Hf.dgeplants, that were formerly noticed. 
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The Hedgehog (Erinacbus Europceus of Linnaeus) is a well-known qua¬ 
druped, about ten inches long, which lives in hedges and bushes. When fright¬ 
ened, it rolls itself up, in a globular form, presenting, all round, an armour of 
spines,—its only means of defence. The Hedgehog, in former times, was sup¬ 
posed to suck the cows, and to hurt their udders with its prickles. Its other 
usual name. Urchin, Latin Ericius, by alluding to its sharp spikes, implies 
irritable and irritating qualities, which, now that it is better known, it is found 
not to possess; and, hence, the designation, an Urchin, is sometimes bestowed, 
playfully or seriously, on a mischievous child. Shakespear associates it with 
toads, onphes and other imaginary plagues of mankind. The whining of the 
Hedgepig (or young Hedgehog) is a part of the spell of the witches in Mac¬ 
beth ; and Caliban, in the Tempest, is threatened to be punished with Urchins. 
These and perhaps other superstitions, now forgotten, have deprived this 
harmless animal of human protection and consigned it to the wanton torture 
of wicked boys. 

The Greek echlnos, a Hedgehog, has given scientific terms to the naturalists. 
The Prickly Sampire, or Sea Parsnip, (Eciunaphora spinosa) which, with 
its numerous divided branches and spinous leaves, forms a defensive hemi¬ 
spherical bush, has been called Hedgehog Sampire; and the same epithet has 
also been bestowed on several of our garden plants: such as the Echinops 
sphcerocephalus, or Globe Thistle ; a variety of the Medicago polymorpha- 
hirsuta, or Hedgehog Trefoil ; Glycyrrhiza echinata. Hedgehog Li¬ 
quorice, &c. But the Zoologists have more particularly appropriated the 
term echinos or (Latin) echinus :— 

A numerous tribe of Vermes, (worms,) found in the viscera of different 
animals, are included under the generic name of Echinorenciius ; because 
they are furnished with hooked prickles, by which they attach themselves to the 
intestines, &c. They have been found in various species of quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles and fishes, but not in man. The Linnaean genus Echinus, denomi¬ 
nates those species of Vermes, of the Mollusca order, which have a roundish 
body, covered with a bony crust, and furnished with moveable spines, that 
protrude through the shells and with which they seize their prey, or cling to the 
rocks. These are inhabitants of the ocean, and the species known to our an¬ 
cestors received the names of Sea Hedgehog, Sea Urchin, or Button. 
Many of the species of Echini, as now described by naturalists, are known 
only in the fossil state, in which either the shells themselves are preserved, or 
a cast of their form is left, in the stony concretions that have filled or sur¬ 
rounded them. These organic remains are termed Eciiinites. Of the nature 
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of the animals themselves, that have lived, or still live, in these bony caverns, 
we know little. They are said to be oviparous. 

Derivatives from the Latin pellis, a skin, appear in our language under 
various forms. The Rind (or skin) of a vegetable, and particularly of 
fruit, is the Peel; and hence we speak of Orange-peel, Lemon-peel, &c. 
To Peel, or Pill, is to take off this rind, and he who does so is, some¬ 
times, called a Peeler; a term which, when alluding to the stripping 
the bark from trees, is equivalent to Barker. It is this word Peeler, with 
another orthography, which forms the latter part of the name of the Cater¬ 
pillar, formerly mentioned. That creature procures its food (cates) from 
the fleshy part of the leaves of plants, on which it preys until the net¬ 
work of the nerves is left bare. The diminutive. Pellicle, denotes any ex¬ 
tremely thin Skin-like substance, such as the lining of an egg-shell. It differs 
from a Cuticle in not being connected, in the mind, with a cutis, or skin. 
In a metaphorical sense, To Peel is to plunder, by taking away all that is 
valuable. To Pillage a house, is to strip it of every thing that can be car¬ 
ried away, leaving only the bare walls. In the Sacking of a city, the goods 
of the inhabitants are given up to Pillage; but the term sack (being con¬ 
nected with the practices of war) implies the commission of other enormities. 
The Pillager may be a baseborn thief, who flies with his booty (Pillage) 
at the approach of day ; but the sacking of a city is the previous threat and 
the boasted triumph of the conqueror. 

A Pelt is a skin, but the word is used only to denote one of those skins 
that are purchased for the sake of the Fur. The trader in such skins (or in 
the mercantile phrase, the dealer in Peltry) is a Peltmonger. In the 
northern parts of the Island, Peltry is a collective name for things that are 
worthless, as if they were the mere husks, or skins, separated from the internal 
substance. The word Trash (see Thrash) is the English sytionyme, and 
denominates such things as either have been, or ought to be, trodden under 
foot. To Trash (meaning to trample upon, to depress,) is already obsolete 
and Trashy is becoming so. Paltry, like Trashy, denotes what is vile and 
contemptible. Paltriness of mind is that meanness which is naturally allied 
to a superficial understanding. 

A Pelisse, if accordant to its name, is a Coat of prepared skins, on which 
the hair has been preserved,—a Fur-coat. In this country it is an article of 
female dress, having sleeves, which distinguishes it from a Cloak, or Mantle, 
and covering the whole body, from the neck to the ankles. The French, from 
whom the term is imported, consider a lining, or at least trimmings, of Fur 
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as a necessary constituent in the dress; so much so, that they give the name 
of “la pelisse" to Fur alone; but in this country, Pelisses are often made of 
woollen cloth, or of silk, even without trimmings. We have said that this is 
an article of female dress; but there is an exception in the case of certain 
cavalry regiments, in which both officers and men wear, each, a short jacket, 
(called a Pelisse,) trimmed with fur and attached to the right shoulder of the 
other jacket, from which it hangs after the fashion of the Italians. 

In old English, Pall, or Palliament, (Saxon peel and Latin palla,) was a 
Robe of Office, and To Pall was to clothe in general, and particularly to invest 
with the furred mantle of power. The word Pall is yet in the language, but 
it is limited in its application, being used, solely, to denominate the sable 
velvet cloth of ceremony, which is spread over the coffined corpse, during the 
funeral rites that precede the burial of the dead. To Palliate is to cover, 
but is confined to metaphorical usage. It is to throw a veil over what is 
blameable;—not with the hope of complete concealment, but so as to hide its 
more glaring enormities. Extenuation diminishes the magnitude of an offence: 
Palliation renders it less visible. Physicians, too, prescribe Palliatives 
when, as sometimes happens, they are consulted with on diseases which they 
cannot cure. Palliative medicines are administered for the purpose of 
temporary relief: such as opiates, to procure sleep, when there is often no final 
hope for the patient, except in the unknown restorative energies of his nature, 
or in the sleep of death. 

Fell (Saxon felle) was formerly a common name for skin, and Fellmonger 
is yet equivalent to Peltmonger, though neither of these words are often writ' 
ten, being superseded by the periphrasis, ‘ a dealer in skins.’ A Film is a 
pellicle, but is, in most cases, associated in idea with that part of a plant or 
animal which it covers or lines. It has, besides, some peculiarities of usage. 
The popular conception of the causes of blindness, in general, is what exists in 
certain species of Cataract, in which an opake Film, or Skin, hangs across the 
pupil of the eye, like a curtain, so as to exclude the rays of light. This cir¬ 
cumstance has given rise to frequent metaphors: thus, the intellectual dark¬ 
ness that, confessedly, surrounds the mass of mankind, and in which, it would 
seem, they are for ever doomed to wander, is ascribed to Superstition, who, by 
drawing a Film over the eyes of the mind, excludes the rays of reason and the 
perception of the real objects of knowledge, while she peoples the gloomy void 
with the phantoms of her own creation. Slough is in many case.s synonymous 
with Film, but is radically distinct in its origin, being only an old orthography 
of the adjective Slack; requiring no substantive, because the word skin is 
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always understood. A Slough is a loose upper Film, separated, or easily 
separable, from the real skin; such as the outward pellicle of a dried Onion, 
or the superfluous cuticle which a Snake casts off annually from its body— 
Filmy is composed of Films, and To Film is an old verb, signifying to cover 
with a thin Skin or Slough. 

Felt was once synonymous with Pelt, of which it is, obviously, a varied 
orthography, arising from a difference in pronunciation; but the word now 
denominates a sort of artificial skin, in place of a real one. To Felt, or To 
Feltre, is to form a matted tissue of Wool, or other short hair, in which the 
several fibres are so interlaced by their curls, and so closely united to one 
another, by the almost imperceptible notches of their scaly coats, as to form 
a consistence like that of thick cloth. The term Felting is chiefly employed 
in the manufacture of Hats (Felt-hats ;) but the operation of thickening 
Woollen Cloth, by means of the Fullingmill, depends on the same principle. 

In the same manner as the English Pelt is transmuted into Felt , so the Latin 
pellis appears again, with some difference of application, in velltts and other 
words of similar orthography. Velare is to hide, or to clothe, as if with a 
velamen, which, - in its primary acceptation, was the skin of an animal, and 
subsequently, any sort of garment or veil. To Veil, or Vail, is to cover so 
as to conceal, and To Unyeil, or Unvail, is to draw aside the curtain and 
exhibit the object to view.—Shakespear has To Overveil. These words may 
be used in every form of metaphor in which consistency with their literal origin 
can be preserved. A Veil, or Vail, generally speaking, is any thing that con¬ 
ceals ; but, in a specific sense, it is the name of a piece of thin cloth, which 
females hang over their faces, either for the sake of concealment, or as an or¬ 
nament. It varies in its size and texture with the manners of the age or the 
country, and according to the purpose intended, from the sacred impenetrable 
screen of a Turkish beauty to the flaunting gossamer-like gauze of an English 
belle. In Roman Catholic countries, the Veil is a necessary constituent in 
the costume of a Nun. At the moment when she has just pronounced the 
fatal and unnatural vow, which separates her for ever from the affections of 
the world;—when, in her eyes, “The shrines all tremble and the lamps grow 
pale,”—she is then said to have ‘ taken the Veil.’ 

To Reveal (Latin revelare) is to lay open, either literally or metaphorically, 
what has been hidden,—to draw aside the Veil by which an object is concealed. 
A Revealer divulges what was intrusted to his confidence, or, at least, what, 
for a time, he thought proper to hide ; and we form our judgment of the pro¬ 
priety of the act from our opinion of the motives by which it appears to have 
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been prompted. The temples of antiquity had, each, a sacred recess, separated 
by a Veil (or Curtain) from the multitude of worshippers, into which the 
priests retired, when they pretended to hold a more direct intercourse with the 
presiding divinity. It was there, also, that they initiated the neophyte in 
those mysteries which it was held impious to Reveal. 

Revelation is the communication of something previously kept from view; 
but the term, having been particularly appropriated to Religion, is scarcely 
applicable to the affairs of common life. The Christian believes that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are a Revelation from heaven : the 
doctrines which they contain and the duties which they prescribe constituting 
Revealed Religion. The faith of the Jews is limited to the books of the 
Old Testament. The Zend-avesta of the ancient Persians, the Shastah of 
the Hindoos, and the Koran, or Alcoran, of the Mahometans, are the sacred 
Books of three several superstitions, and contain pretended Revelations. The 
Deist forms for himself a system of Natural Religion, and asserts that the 
attributes and will of God remain still Unrevealed, except in as far as they 
can be adduced from the appearances of Nature. The Revelation of Saint 
John (or, as it is more usually termed. The Revelations,) is the last, in order, 
of the Books of the New Testament; and the Greek synonyme, Apocalypse, 
by which it is also denominated, has produced the two words Apocalyptical 
and Apocalyptically, —belonging to, and in the manner of, a Revelation. 

To Envelop is to surround closely, as if with a skin. The Envelopment 
may be either actual or imaginary, and the covering substance is the Enve¬ 
lope. To Develop is to take off this Envelope, and the action is the Deve¬ 
lopment of the thing inclosed. When there is a question of what it is that 
is so covered, we say that it yet remains Undeveloped. 

The Latin vellere, or vellicare, was literally to pinch, or pull violently, by 
taking hold of the skin,—to pluck the hair from a beast, or the feathers from 
a fowl. The latter verb gave us the words To Vellicate and Vellicatiox, 
expressing the same idea in a figurative sense, but now seldom, if ever, written ; 
and, from the former, with its participle, vulsus, we have derived several com¬ 
pounds. To Avel, to pull from, is completely obsolete : Avulsion (the act) is 
less so. Divulsion is a pulling asunder of the parts of a substance. Divelled, 
for drawn asunder, is in the Dictionaries, and chemists speak of Divellent 
affinities. Evulsion is the act of plucking, or pulling, outwards; and Re¬ 
vulsion is the exertion by which the parts of certain substances, when pulled 
or drawn in one direction, spring backwards, and even go beyond their primary 
state of rest: in solid bodies this is termed Elasticity, and in fluids it is 
Reflux. 
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Convulsion is the violent action of the parts of a substance, by which they 
press from their ordinary situation : distorting, but not separating, the mass; 
for, when the cohesion of the parts is destroyed, it is dissolution. In speaking 
of animal bodies, (for to such the words, of which we now treat, more imme¬ 
diately apply,) Convulsions designate all violent, involuntary, and preterna¬ 
tural motions of the muscular fibres. According to the modern medical no- 
menclature, involuntary motion (or continued action) is a part of the definition 
of a convulsion. When the contraction of a muscle appears fixed, without 
Revulsions, it is a Spasm, from the Greek spasuios> a plucking or drawing out. 
A Cramp is a Spasmodic, not a'CoNvuLSivE, disease; but the distinction is mo¬ 
dern and arbitrary, for they are often confounded with one another. Remedies 
used for the cure of Spasms are termed Antjspasmodic medicines, or simply 
Antispasmodics. Spasm is never extended in its usage: but we speak of 
‘ the Convulsions of a state/ considering the state to be a political body. Con¬ 
vulsively is the adverb. 

The Latin vellus was not only a skin in general, but, particularly, the skin 
of a sheep, and, in a still more restricted sense, the whole woolly covering, or 
what we call the Fleece : a word which may be derived, either from its Latin 
name, or, as some say from the Greek phloios, the bark of a tree. Wool 
(Saxon wull, obviously contracted from vellus) denotes that soft curled hair of 
any animal, which is capable of being spun into yarn and’wrougbt into cloth, 
and the compounds, Sheepswool and Lambswool, are, therefore, not pleo¬ 
nasms. That it may be spun is indispensable to the definition of wool; for 
hair, the fibres of which are too rigid for being twisted into yarn, is neverthe 3 
less manufactured into Haircloth. To Fleece, is to clip the wool from the 
sheep with shears, and, figuratively, to deprive a person of the whole, or of a 
great part, of his property, by fraudulent means. The operation of Sheep¬ 
shearing is performed annually and gives a season of hilarity to the shepherds, 
who are usually the Sheepsiieauers. The Wool, at this period, is long and 
generally matted, so as to keep together, when shorn off, as if it were a skin ; 
and hence a Fleece (of which Wool may be any portion) includes, in its meaning, 
the whole covering of the sheep, whether adhering to, or separated from, the 
real skin. —Fleecy is resembling a Fleece. Fleecewool is the Wool that is 
shorn from the sheep, and Skinwool, or Peltwool, is that which is pulled 
from the skin of the slaughtered animal. Woolly is having the quality of 
Wool, and Woollen refers to any thing that is made of Wool. Cloth fabri¬ 
cated with linen warp and woollen weft, is Linseywoolsey. A Woolpack 
is a package of Wool, and the Lord Chancellor’s seat, in the House of Lords, 
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is termed the Woolsack. A Woolstaple [See Staple] is an old denomi¬ 
nation for a Wool market; and a Woolstapler is a dealer in Wool, who 
separates the gross article into parcels, assorting it in relation to its different 
qualities, of short and long, fine and coarse, according to the uses for which it 
is intended, and thereby making it a more staple, or marketable, commodity. 

In a general sense, all yarn, spun from wool, is Woollenyarn, and all 
cloth, made from that material, is Woollencloth ; but, in the language of the 
manufacturer, it is otherwise. Long Wool and Short Wool are spun in two 
very different manners, and are fabricated into Cloths that have a marked dis¬ 
tinction of texture:— 

Long Wool is straightened and the hairs separated, lengthwise, with a steel 
comb, by the Woolcojiber. This combed Wool is divided into small parcels, 
or Slavers, which are drawn out into smaller stripes, called Plucks, and then 
spun, always preserving the fibres in their longitudinal direction. This yarn 
is Worsted, so termed, as it is said, from a town of that name, in the county of 
Norfolk. Worstedyarn is manufactured into calamancoes, shalloons, bom- 
bazets and other light stuffs, of which the threads are visible, not being co¬ 
vered with a pile. The W orsted Stockings of the Hosier are wrought with 
this material. Those that are made of Woollenyarn are usually termed Lambs- 
wool Stockings, although the Wool has seldom been taken from so young 
an animal. 

\ 

Woollenyarn, particularly so called, is made from short wool, and it is from 
this sort of yarn only that the strong compact cloths, used for men’s clothes, 
are woven. The manufacturers of these condensed fabrics are Clothiers: 
the others are Worsted Manufacturers in general, or are particularly deno¬ 
minated from the kind of cloth which they make. The short wool, after being 
cleaned and scoured, (and dyed when the cloth is to be dyed in the wool,) has 
all its fibres first completely separated and then reunited, by means of Cards. 
The cards of former times (Latin carduus, a thistle,) were a pair of small thin 
boards, (thickly studded with short crooked wires,) between which a portion 
of the wool was inserted, and the two cards, held by their handles, were repeat 
edly drawn across one another, their hooks being in opposite directions, until 
the fibres were completely disentangled, when, by drawing the cards backwards, 
the wool was freed from the hooks in a very slightly-united mass. By a second 
operation, with finer-teethed instruments, the wool was carded into downy 
Rolls, which were affixed (and united one by one) to the spindle of the Wool- 
wheel, and drawn out to the requisite length while the thread was twisting. 

In large manufactories, all these processes are now performed by mechanical 
means. After scouring, the dry wool is freed from its dust and other impuri- 
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ties, which it may have still retained, or contracted in the dye-vat; and, when 
it is of different dyes, they are intimately mixed. These operations are per¬ 
formed by the Woolmill, (commonly called the Devil,) which is a cylin¬ 
der, studded with iron spikes and revolving swiftly within a case/ or drum, 
which is also planted internally with spikes, and has holes at the bottom to 
allow the dust to escape. The wool, being thus Deviled, is ready for 
Carding. 

A Scribbling Engine, composed of ten or twelve cylinders, covered with 
hooks, and working into one another, do the business of the coarser cards ; and 
a finer set of similar wire-covered cylinders, called the Carder, (a name like¬ 
wise given to the person who does that work,) finishes the carding and forms 
the Rolls. The Rolls are afterwards drawn out into Roves, or Slubs, by 
what is called the Roving Machine, or the Slubbing Machine ; and these 
slubs, already slightly twisted, are further drawn out and spun by the spindles 
of the Spinning Jenny. 

The cloth, woven from woollenyarn, requires to be cleansed from the oil, 
glue, &c. which were necessary in the previous operations. This cleansing is 
the first of the manipulations of the Fuller, who, in that part of his trade, is 
more properly termed a Scourer, because he Scours, or washes the cloth 
from impurities. [See To Purify.] After the cloth is scoured, all the knots 
and small lumps, or Burls, and other inequalities of the threads, are picked 
out with nippers; and when the Burling is finished, the web is returned to 
the Fullery to be Fulled ; that is, to be condensed into a closer and thicker 
fabric by the Fullingmill ; and hence the denominations of Milled Cloth 
and Double-milled Cloth. The price paid for Fulling is Fullage. The 
operative part of the Fullingmill is a hemispherical cavity, or trough, into 
which the folded web is put, soaked with warm soapsuds and beat with two 
wooden mallets, which, striking alternately on the two sides of the curved 
bottom, make the cloth’roll about, turning so much with every stroke. By 
this rolling and beating, the cloth shrinks in its superficies and thickens in 
solidity, on the principle of Felting. A web of the best sort, which is termed 
Superfine Cloth, is thus milled until it be reduced to less than one half of 
its original surface, and it might be raised to a much more solid consistence, 
if required. Indeed, so powerful is the effect of this milling, that w-ere not 
the cloth examined and the folds occasionally undone, the whole would be felted 
into one conglomerated mass. The cloth has now again to be scoured ; and 
it is in this stage that a preparation of Fullers-earth, with other ingredients, 
is reckoned more peculiarly useful, for softening the cloth, as well as cleansing 
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it from the soap. Fullers-earth is plentiful in this country. The specimens, 
that have been analyzed, were found to be composed chiefly of silica and 
alumina, in various proportions; but, in all of them, the former was greatly 
predominant. 

The peculiar construction of the trough and beaters of the Fullingmill, 
(Latin Fullonia,) by which the cloth, or yarn, is continually and regularly 
rolled about, amid the fluid in which it is immersed, has, in several languages, 
given a name to the machine. To suppose that the Latin Julio and volvo are 
kindred words might be reckoned too great a stretch of literal etymology, 
but the old English and present Scotch name, a Walkmill, is doubtless from 
the Saxon walwian, or ivealciau, to roll. The former orthography appears in 
the verb To Wallow, which is confined in its usage to living beings and 
signifies, literally, or metaphorically, to roll amidst dirt, or slime. The Saxon 
Fuller was called a wealcere, and he is still termed a Walker, in many parts 
of the island, where To Walk is not only to scour or cleanse, but also to felt, 
or thicken, which applies solely to Woollen cloth;—for linen and cotton goods 
are scoured in the Walkmill without being condensed. 

A practice, which must have given rise to the invention of the Fullingmill, 
is still common in Scotland. A tub, containing the cloth to be scoured, or the 
clothes to be washed, soaked in water mixed with soap or other cleansing 
materials, represents the trough; and the naked feet of the Washer, or 
Washerwoman, are used for beaters. This is called Tramping. To Tramp 
is to tread with force, and, in the mouths of the vulgar, a Tramper denotes 
one who is obliged to travel on foot. To Trample upon is a frequentative, of 
more common use. The Tuampler, either literally or metaphorically, treads 
another person or thing under foot. The Tramping (or Trampling) of clothes 
is as old as history. The Romans called it consilium ; and it has been suppo¬ 
sed that their verb cogitare, to consider or reflect upon, (from which we have 
To Cogitate, Cogitable, Cogitative, and Cogitation, was a metaphorical 
allusion to that operation. To Cogitate [See AgitateJ is to consider attentively, 
to look at all sides of the subject, or, as the common phrase is, “ to turn the 
thing in one’s mind.” The famous tax of Vespasian was upon the Urine used 
in scouring ; and, in the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, a Fuller was represented-by 
two human feet in a Washingtub. 

To Wash and To Scour have one idea in common ; that is, to make clean, 
but they have also a distinction of usage consequent upon their different 
etymologies. To Wash (Saxou ivcescmi, from trees, water,) is to cleanse by means 
of water, while to scour (French escorer) is derived from the Latin excoriare, 
to rub, scrub, or scratch the skin. To scour is, therefore, often applied to the 
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cleansing and brightening the surface of hard substances, such .as metals which 
are freed from rust by rubbing them with sand or emery;—and it is only by 
way of metaphor that we speak of scouring cloth. That “ he scours the seas,” 
or that “he sweeps the seas,” are common and synonymous expressions, when 
speaking of a successful admiral, or of a daring pirate, who is the terror of the 
unprotected merchantman.—The Washingday is well known in domestic 
economy, and a Washing is the whole of the linens that are washed on that 
occasion, exclusive of the part that may remain Unwashed. In a more general 
sense, To Wash is to sprinkle or wet with water, or any other fluid in which 
water predominates. A house, for instance, is Whitewashed when it is 
covered over with a Wash made up of water mixed up with glue and whiting. 
Washy, is watery, in a contemptuous application. Washballs are balls of 
scented soap; and various kinds of Washes, called Lotions, (Latin lotio, a 
washing,) and Cosmetics (Greek kosmeo, I embellish,) are compounded by 
quacks, who promise that their application will speedily remove pimples and 
other cutaneous diseases, and renew the blooming charms of spring on the 
faded face of autumnal beauty. 

The cloth having acquired a close and uniform consistency in the fulling- 
mill, the next object of the clothier is, to give it still more of the qualities of 
a skin, by raising the wool upon its surface so as to cover it with a thick soft 
down, which is called thePiLE, from the French^oiV, hair. This is accomplished 
by drawing forth a portion of the Wool with cards made of the prickly heads 
of the plant Teasel. Formerly these heads were inserted in a board and 
wrought by the hand, but, in modern manufactories, the Teasel-cards are 
cylinders which pull out the Wool to the necessary extent, in their rapid 
revolutions over the surface of the cloth. The Pile, so raised, is shorn to an 
equable length, only as much being left as is sufficient to cover completely the 
appearance of the threads of the yarn. This covering of the threads is another 
of the distinctions between Woollen and Worsted cloth. When the Pile is 
worn off, as it frequently is on the backs of the poor, the Clothes are said to 
be Threadbare, or, if we please, in the state of Threadbareness. 

To Tease is to separate the fibres of the Wool, or other similar substance, 
that may have been entwisted or matted together, and is performed by scratch¬ 
ing the parts asunder with the nails of the fingers, Cards, or other sharp instru¬ 
ments ; and, hence, metaphorically, To Tease is to fret and irritate by petty, 
but continued, vexation. He who Teases is a Teaser. The Dipsacus fullonum, 
Manured Teasel, Fuller's Teasel; or Fuller's Thistle, is an herbaceous 
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biennial plant, three to four feet high, of which hundreds of acres are culti¬ 
vated for the sole use of the Clothworkers, the strong, hooked, chaffy scales 
of the receptacles forming the eggshaped head that is used in dressing the 
cloth. - There are two other species of Dipsacus that are natives of Britain : 
the sylvestris, or Wild Teasel, differing from the former chiefly in having 
softer scales without hooks; and th epilosus, small Wild Teasel, Shepherd’s 
Rod, or Shepherd’s Staff, the heads of which are globular. 

The Latin carduus was a common denomination, both for Teasels and for 
Thistles ; and the English names are apparently of kindred origin, although 
the plants are now distinguished by ordinary usage as well as in botanical 
arrangements. The species of oval prickly-headed plants, called Thistles, are 
numerous in all countries and occupy different genera; but the greater part of 
those that are known in this island are included, by Linnaeus, in the genus 
Carduus. 

The Spear This tle ( Carduus lanceolatus) is a biennial, found at the side of 
almost every highway in Europe. The Musk Thistle, (nutans,) another com¬ 
mon biennial, is so named from its smell. The acanthoides, or Welted Thistle, 
the crispus, Thistle upon Thistle, or Curled Thistle, and the tenuiflorus, 
or Slender-Jloivered Thistle, are confounded with one another in the descrip¬ 
tions of different botanists. The Gentle Thistle, Meadow Thistle and 
Melancholy Thistle are also confusedly denominated by the specific desig¬ 
nations of dissectus, heterophyllus, pratensis and lielenoides. The palustris, or 
Marsh Thistle, is a tall biennial, growing sometimes to the height of six or 
seven feet. The marianus , Milk Thistle, St. Mary’s Thistle, or Lady’s 
Thistle, an annual, is also a tall plant, and has its names from the superstition 
of our ancestors. The leaves are deep green and variegated with white veins, 
which acquired their colour from the accidental dropping of some of the milk 
of the Virgin Mary. It was once medical, but is now neglected. The 
eriophorus, or Woolly-iieaded Thistle, is an elegant plant, rising to four or 
five feet high, which has received its name on account of the scales of its calyx 
being interwoven with a fine down. It has also been called Friar’s Crown 
and Friar’s Thistle. The acaulis, Dwarf Thistle, or Dwarf Carline 
Thistle, is a perennial and easily known from its having no stem, but spread¬ 
ing its leaves on the ground. The Common Carline Thistle (Carlina vul¬ 
garis) is rather an ugly plant, “ the dry stalk and calyces often standing for 
a whole year after the seeds have ripened, a miserably looking skeleton.” The 
Cotton-Thistle (Onopordjum acanthium) is a tall, fine-flowering biennial. 
It is wholly covered with a slight cotton-like film, and has a spindle-shaped 
root, which, in some countries, is a specific in cancerous and certain other 
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virulent affections. The Carduus arvensis, ( Serratula arvensis, of Linnaeus,) 
Creeping Thistle, May Thistle, Corn Thistle, or Corn Sawwort, is, on 
account of its deep-seated perennial roots, the most obnoxious of the whole 
tribe to the Farmer. This is the plant which, according to general belief, 
sprung up, along with Thorns, to torment the human race, as a punishment for 
the disobedience of their first parents; and, on that account, it has been also 
called the Cursed Thistle. 

We believe that the preceding list contains all the British plants that are 
properly termed Thistles, but some of the Knapweeds, (Centaurea,) in con¬ 
sequence of their knobs or heads being covered with spines, have acquired 
that designation. The Centaurea calcitrapa, or Star Thistle, is altogether 
a very bitter plant, the leaves of which are, in some countries, eaten by the Jews 
along with their paschal Lamb. It is medical in France, curing fevers and 
other diseases. The solstitialis, a yellow flowering species, is St. Barnaby’s 
Thistle : so called, because it was supposed to flower on St. Barnabas’s day, 
which was held at the summer solstice. There are some foreign species of 
spinous-headed Knapweeds, cultivated in our gardens, but the most famed is 
the Centaurea benedicta, or Blessed Thistle, the leaves and stems of which 
being extremely and nauseously bitter, were formerly a panacea, and are still 
retained in our Materia Medica. The Knapweeds are a very numerous tribe 
of plants; but, besides the two spinous annuals, abovementioned, there are 
only five other species that are natives of this country. Of these Centaurea 
jacca is the Common Knapweed, the nigra is Black Knapweed, Horseknobs, 
Bullweed, or Hardheads, and the scabiosa is Great Knapweed, or Matfel- 
lon. The nigrescens is a species intermediate between jacca and nigra, and, 
though it is a tall plant and common in Wiltshire, it is only very lately that it 
has been discovered to be a native of this country. Those four are perennials. 
The cyanus, Bluebottles, Bluebonnets or Blaeworts, is a common annual 
in Cornfields, and its several varieties are ornaments to the Garden. The 
juice of the central florets, mixed with a small portion of alum, produces a 
permanent, transparent, deep-blue colour; and a lotion, distilled from the 
flowers, was formerly useful in inflammation of the eyes. 'In the genus 
Sonchus, the oleraceus is the common, or annual Sowthistle ; the arvensis 
is the Corn Sowthistle ; the palustris is the Marsh Sowthistle and the 
alpinus is the Blue Sowthistle. The Scotch Thistle, which, with its proud 
inscription, figures in the arms of that nation, represents no plant in existence. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the plain milled fabrics that are chiefly 
used for Men’s clothes; but there are several sorts of cloth of woollen 
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of worsted, or of both combined, differing from each other in the mode of 
manufacturing, or in the finishing, and sold, in the shop of the Woollen- 
draper, under various names. Of these the following are the most generally 
known:— 

The Dutch saai, wool, signifies also Woollencloth, and, hence, the old 
English Say (Scoth Sey) was the plain milled cloth of our ancestors. Kersey 
(the Dutch Karsaai, and the French Estoffe de laine croisec) is double-tweeled 
Say, the word being compounded of the Swedish, Danish, and Scotch hors, 
cross; because Tweeling is woven so as to have the appearance of lines of 
plaited threads, running diagonally across the web. The Kersey of former 
times was, comparatively, a coarse cloth, and an article of the same description 
is still manufactured in some parts of the island, and sold, generally white, 
by the name of Plaiding ; but the improved fabric, usually termed Kersey¬ 
mere, is often made of the choicest wool, and, except in being tweeled and of 
less width, differs in no respect from superfine cloth. A very fine Kerseymere, 
slightly milled, and of softer texture, is woven in squares, which are bor¬ 
dered with fringes and termed Whittles, or Whittle Shawls. These are 
worn only by women, but the Saxon hwitel was a cloak for either sex, and, as 
its name imports, was always White, although Whittles are now dyed of any 
colour required. Blanket (French blanchette, from blanc, white) is a word 
of similar origin, and, as appears from its diminutive affix, was, at one time, of 
synonymous signification. Blanket-cloth, or Blanketing, is undyed, and 
used, chiefly, for bedclothes, for which purpose it is cut into oblong squares, 
each being called a Blanket. * Tossing in a Blanket’ is a popular punish¬ 
ment which has fallen into desuetude. The unlucky culprit, on whom this 
summary vengeance was inflicted, was placed on a Blanket, which was held, at 
the corners and sides, by a number of men, who, by main force, heaved their 
victim into air, repeating the operation again and again, until their strength 
failed, or their humour was gratified. To Blanket, is to cover with a Blanket. 
Scotch Blankets are Plaiding, made of two breadths of the web, and woven 
with a border of coloured stripes. English Blankets are a species of 
Flannel and have no seam. 

The Latin lana, wool, (from which some have written Lanifice, woollen- 
manufacture, Lanigerous, woolbearing, and Lanuginous, downy,) is the ety¬ 
mon of the Welsh gwlanen and the English Flannel. Flannels are made of 
Woollenyarn, slightly twisted in the spinning, and of open texture,—the 
object in view being to have the cloth soft and spungy, without regard to 
strength. Such as have the pile raised on one side (which is done by teasels, 
or by cards, and called Perching,) are termed Raised Flannels :—when both 
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sides are so covered, they are Double-raised. Flannels. There are also Milled 
and Double-milled Flannels ; and all the sorts are, occasionally, dyed, though 
more usually sold white. A kind of plain cloth, of which the warp is cotton 
and the weft woollen, is called Domett, or Cotton-flannel. It is made, 
principally, for exportation, except what is dyed black and sold to the Under¬ 
takers for the purpose of covering coffins. Flannels are bleached by the steam 
of burning sulphur, in order to improve their whiteness. 

Duffle is a stout milled Flannel, but of greater breadth and differently 
dressed. It may be either perched or Friezed (napped) and is sold of all 
colours. The Grey Duffle, being a mixture of black and white, must neces¬ 
sarily be dyed in the wool.—Duffle should have a different orthography, if it 
has had its name from Duffel, a town in France. 

Baize (for which some would write Bays, from the name of a City in France,) 
is a coarse, open, plain cloth, of worsted warp and woollen weft, which is 
sometimes sold white, but more usually dyed. When Baize is perched on both 
sides, it has the appearance of coloured Flannel; but it is often perched on one 
side and napped on the other, and is then commonly called Frieze, although 
the word Frieze is more properly a general than a particular denomination.— 
A seven quarters wide Baize, dyed in fancy colours, is exported, chiefly to 
Spain, under the name of Orangelist. There is also a very coarse Frieze, 
made for the foreign market, called Pennistone, from the name of a small 
town in Yorkshire.— Serge, like Baize, is made of worsted warp and woollen 
weft, but it differs in being tweeled. It may be either light or milled, and is 
generally sold white. 

The grey Drugget, so much used, at present, for Soldiers’ great coats, car¬ 
pet covers, &c. is a double-milled Baize ; but other fabrics, if sufficiently coarse 
and having the warp differing in kind from the weft, have also the same name. 
Druggets inay be either plain or tweeled, the latter being termed Corded 
Druggets *, and, when the warp is of Linen yarn and the weft woollen, they are 
Threaded Druggets. [See Drug.] Drugget, Baize, Frieze, and other 
coarse cloths are known, in commerce, by the general name of Rateens. 

To Frizzle, Frizle, or Friz, is to curl, particularly applied to the hair of 
the head ; and it is the office of the Friseur, (a term which we have derived 
from the French to designate a fashionable Hairdresser,) by means of his 
combs and his hot Curlinqirons, or Curlingtongs, to transform the lank 
locks of the fair into waving ringlets, and the wiry hair of the beau into the 
Curled-pate of a woolly-headed Negro. The French /riser signifies To Curl, 
in general—to roll about,—whether it form circlets, or the wavy dimples which 
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a slight agitation produces on the surface of a placid lake. A Curl (Saxon 
cyrran, to turn about) is any thing rolled round—a ringlet of hair, a waved 
twist in the leaf of a plant, or a ripple in the water. Curly, Curlingly and 
Curliness are in the Dictionaries. But, notwithstanding the original simi¬ 
larity between To Frizzle and to Curl, the former is much more confined in 
English usage. It is not only limited to the curling of hair, or liairlike sub¬ 
stances, but to that turning round, intertwisting and linking into one another 
of the separate hairs, which the Friseur produces by the scratchings of his 
comb, as preparatory to his forming the curled locks, more properly denomi¬ 
nated ringlets.— Frizzler fora Friseur, and Frizzle for a Curl, are antiquated. 

The Friezing, or Frizing of woollencloth depends on a similar principle. 
The hairs of the pile are twisted into each other so as to form little raised 
naps, or burls, which are thickly and regularly spread over the surface of the 
cloth. This effect is produced either by working with the hand, or by a 
Friezing Machine. In either case the cloth is stretched on the Friezing 
Table and, having its surface moistened with a thin solution of honey or other 
glutinous substance, the pile is twisted into little knobs by the semicircular 
motion of the Friezer or Crisper, which is a board incrustated with a kind 
of cement made of glue, sand, &c. The cloth is gradually taken from the 
Friezing table by means of a wooden roller, beset with short wire points in 
the manner of Cards. Every sort of woollencloth, or of woollen and worsted, 
may be Friezed; but worsted cloths, having no pile, cannot admit of that 
operation. 

Cloths, that are woven of worstedyarn, have the general name of Worsted- 
stuffs, or simply Stuffs, and are specifically denominated according to the 
manner in which they are severally manufactured. Most of these articles have 
been made in imitation of the fabrics of France and Spain, and, in consequence, 
their names are, for the greater part, imported from those countries. The 
following are the principal denominations :— 

Tamy, Taminy, or Tamine, is a light thin plain stuff, dyed green, blue, or 
other colours, and sold for window-curtains, screens, &c. or exported to the 
West Indies for Negro clothing.—The French estame signifies worsted, but 
estamine, from which Tamine is derived, is not only a thin worsted fabric, for 
wear, but such a tissue as is used for separating flour from its bran, or as a 
search for purifying liquors, whether that cloth be made of worsted, linenyarn, 
hair, or any other substance. 

Durant, which is merely a better sort of Tamy, is little used in this coun¬ 
try, but is exported, in considerable quantities, to Spain and Portugal. Both 
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Tamies and Durants are hotpressed and glazed, but the former are kept at 
the full width of the cloth, while the latter are Creased, that is, they are folded, 
selvage to selvage, which leaves a marked line, called a Crease, running length¬ 
wise, along the middle of the piece. A very fine wide Durant, termed Crystal, 
(Spanish crystalla, transparent,) is exported, always white, for Nuns’ Veils. 

Buntin, or Bunting, which is used for ships’ colours, is also a stout sort of 
Tamy. It is usually either ten or twenty inches in breadth and sold undressed. 

Bombasin, or Bombazeen, (Latin bombyx, the silkworm,) is properly of silk 
manufacture, but the name is now given to a fine closely-woven satin-tweeled 
fabric, of which the warp only is silk and the weft worsted. Worsted stuffs, 
made in imitation of Bombazeens, whether tweeled or plain, are Bombazets. 
Both these sorts of cloth are dyed, of any required colour, but never glazed. 
A tissue of silk and worsted, similar in many respects to Bombazeen, but 
plain, is termed Norwich Crape. See Crape. 

Poplin is another plain silk and worsted article, but the worsted weft is of 
a thicker thread than Norwich Crape. The French papeline has its weft of 
Flasksilk, (Jleuret,) but the English imitation is with worsted. 

Calamanco (Spanish calamaco) is made wholly of worsted, and is glazed, 
or not glazed, and dyed of such colours as fashion may dictate. Calamancoes 
are woven with a satin tweel and are often striped, lengthwise, by alternately 
reversing the tweeled side. 

Shalloon (Spanish challon, supposed to be from Chalons, a town in France,) 
is also a worsted article which, like Calamanco, may be either hotpressed or 
unglazed; but it differs from the latter, particularly in the manner of weaving, 
being tweeled equally on both sides, or what is termed double-tweeled. A very 
fine Shalloon, always unglazed, has the Spanish name of Cubica. It is 
chiefly exported to Catholic countries, to be made into gowns for the Eccle¬ 
siastics, and is, therefore, dyed black, blue, Carmelite brown, &c. according to 
the several orders of Friars. A stouter sort of Cubicas are sometimes called 
Says, —but these are very different from the Say formerly mentioned. The 
manufacture of Shalloons, in this country, was formerly much more extensive 
than at present. The species called Prunella (now little known) was uni¬ 
versally worn as an upper dress, or gown, by the clergy ; and, therefore, 
Mr. Pope has immortalized the term, in his famous couplet, by contrasting 
such robes with the leathern jerkins of the peasants. 

Lasting, or Everlasting, is a stout, closely-woven worsted stuff, dyed 
black and other colours, and much used for ladies’ shoes. Lasting is woven 
either with a double tweel, or a satin tweel, in which latter case it is called 
Denmark Satin. It is also figured and a very fine sort, of various patterns, is 
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exported to the continent; which, being chiefly used tor Church furniture, is 
called Amen, or Draft. 

The Tartan of the Scotch Highlanders is strong worsted stuff, tweeled in 
the manner of Shalloon, but never glazed. The name is from the Erse tarsin, 
across; because it is made of yarn of different colours, both in the warp and 
weft, which are arranged so as to produce a chequered cloth, now varying in 
its appearance as directed by the fancy of the wearer, but, in former times, 
specifically fixed according to the clan to which each chequer peculiarly 
belonged. The finer Tartans are woven with double-twisted yarn, both warp 
and weft, and some are made wholly of silk. There are also cotton imitations. 

When speaking of the Angora goat, we have had occasion to mention the 
cloth called Camblet, which is manufactured from the hair of that animal. 
This woolly hair is the Mohair of commerce and the stuff into which it is 
woven is also, sometimes, called Mohair. The French moire was, originally, 
the same article, but the name was subsequently given to various imitations, 
one of whicli is the English Moreen, so much used for bed and window cur¬ 
tains. Moreens are plain stout cloths, of worsted, the weft of which, in com¬ 
parison with the warp, is a very thick thread. They are woven white and 
then dyed of any requisite colour, but their distinguishing characteristic is 
acquired in the process of Watering, by which the surface assumes a variety 
of shades, as if the cloth were covered with a multitude of waving and inter¬ 
secting lines. This effect is thus produced: 

The piece, or web, of cloth is folded, from one end to the other, in triangular 
folds, without attending to regularity, and being thus reduced to a comparatively 
small length, it is put upon a roller and rolled under a calender of very great 
weight. When taken out, the strong threads of the weft are found to have 
impressed lines upon both surfaces, which are variously waved in consequence 
of the foldings above described. As it is only intended to have one side waved, 
the web is made up, for the press, with pasteboards between each second fold, so 
as to allow one side of the web to be wholly without the pasteboards. The 
web is then hotpressed and that side, which was covered with pasteboard, comes 
out glazed, while the other remains Watered. When it is wanted to be 
creased, it is folded, in the first instance, selvage to selvage Another operation 
is, to pass the cloth over a hot brass, cylinder, on which are engraved various 
flowers, or other fancy figures. While passing over this cylinder, the cloth is 
pressed by two wooden rollers, and thus its surface is indented with those 
figures. This sort is called Embossed Moreen. 

From the preceding account, it is plain that the phrase, “To Water Stuffs, ’ 
has no connection with “ to Water,” in the sense of to Wash. The term is a 
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Gallicism, having been translated from the old French onder, which (from onde, 
a wave of the sea, &c.) was metaphorically applied, like the English wave, to 
denote any undulating line. The French speak of la moire ondee, which our 
manufacturers have chosen to call Watered Moreen. Tabby (French tabis ,— 
tafetas onde,) is a silk stuff, waved in a similar manner. To Tabby is another 
expression for “ to Waterand the adjective Tabby, usually referring to a 
brindled cat, signifies streaked with waving lines. See Tapis. 

Worsted Stuffs are not only without pile, but are, for the most part, Singed, 
to free them from the few hairs that may still remain upon the surface of the 
cloth. This Singeing is performed by passing the surface over a hollow metal 
semi-cylinder, which is kept red hot by means of a fire underneath. The 
Stuffs are glazed by Hotpressing, placing pasteboards between the folds and hot 
metal plates between the pasteboards, at certain intervals. When not glazed, 
they are pressed cold, which is called Clothpressing, or Rumseypressing, 
from Rumsey, a town in Hampshire. Poplin is never singed. 

The Sheep, or Woolbearing animal, (Ovis aries of Linnaeus,) is known 
only in a domestic state. There are thirteen varieties, distinguished by their 
horns, ears, tails, &c. as well as by the relative qualities of the fleece. The 
African and Guinea varieties are covered with hair, while the Broad-tailed 
Sheep of Tartary and the Spanish, or Merino Sheep, are famed for the fine¬ 
ness of their wool. The timid, dull, unresisting manners of the Sheep have 
given-us the words Sheepish, Sheepishly and Sheepishness, as epithets 
expressive of bashful stupidity. * To cast a Sheep’s eye,’ is a conversational 
phrase, to denote the modest sidelong glance of a lover. -The person who 
tends a flock of sheep is a Shepherd, or a Shepherdess, who may, or may not, 
be the proprietor, who, in former times, was called the Sheepjiaster. The 
Sheephook, or Shepherd’s Crook, is a pole terminated by a hook, with which 
he may catch the animal. In old English, To Siieepbite was to steal sheep, 
and a Sheepbiter was a Sheepstealer. Shepherdly and Siiepherdisji are 
also obsolete. A Siieepwalk is the whole range of pasture belonging to a 
flock. A Sheepfold is an inclosure into which the animals are shut up during 
the night; and a Siieepcot is a house, or rather shed, for their temporary 
shelter. 

A Sheepfold is, otherwise, called a Pen, or Pinfold ; and the Shepherd is 
said to Pen his flock. They are Pent up, that is, they are confined in a small 
space •, and it is merely a varied orthography, when we say, literally or 
metaphorically, that a person is Pinned into a Corner. These words are 
derived from the Saxon pyndan, to inclose; and it is from the same source 
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that we have Pound, a public inclosure, into which Cattle are Impounded, for 
a trespass ; or the warehouse in which goods are lodged when distrained 
by legal process. The word Pond has the same etymology, being a piece of 
water surrounded, on all sides, by land ; and when stocked with fish, as is 
usually the case, it is a Fishpond, in which the finny tribe are preserved, as if 
they were impounded. This was formerly termed a Fishpool, for Pool 
(Latin palm) and Pond were once synonymous ; but, in modern usage, a 
Pond is an artificial Pool. A genus of aquatic plants, (Potamogeton,) grow¬ 
ing in Pools and slow-running streams, have the general denomination of 
Pondweeds : the crispum and serratum have the specific names of Water- 
caltrops. The Zannichellia palustris is Horned Pondweed ; and the 
Ceratophyllum demersum has the same name, but is better distinguished by 
that of Water-milfoil. 

The word Sheep is both masculine and feminine, as well as singular and 
plural; but when we would distinguish the sexes, the male is a Ram or Tup, 
and the female is an Ewe. The latter word has been referred to the Latin ovis, 
a Sheep ; but we believe the former has not been traced beyond its present 
acceptation. A Wether is a castrated Ram ; and, in mountainous pas¬ 
tures, the Sheep are collected, or kept near each other, by the tinkling of 
a bell, hung about the neck of a chosen wether, which is, therefore, called the 
Bellwether of the flock. Rams have a method of fighting different from 
that of any other animal. The two combatants separate to some distance and 
then run rapidly towards each other, their heads clashing with such force as 
sometimes to produce instant death to one of the parties. To Ram is to beat 
in, or to fill a cavity with any substance by strong and fitful compression. A 
Rammer is either the agent or the instrument. Ramrod was formerly men¬ 
tioned. To Cram is to fill a cavity with as much as it can possibly hold, with¬ 
out having recourse to force. In ancient warfare, a machine, varying in 
its construction, but usually protruding a large beam, terminating in an iron 
head, shaped like that of a Ram, was powerfully impelled against the Walls 
of a City, to form a breach for the entrance of the assailants : it was called a 
Batteringram. Whether the walls of Jericho were beaten down by this 
instrument, or fell, miraculously, at the blast of Ramshorn Trumpets, has 
been a subject of dispute among divines. 

The young of the Sheep are Lambs, a name which they retain until they 
are a year old. The diminutive Lambkin, a little Lamb, is a poetical, rather 
than an ordinary, designation. Etymologists have derived the word Lamb 
from the Latin lambere, to lick, a verb that appears in the old medical term 
Lambatives, or Lambative medicines, which denominated such nostrums as 
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were to be licked up with the tongue. Lambent (licking) is a poetical epithet, 
usually characterizing a flame which plays around a substance without scorch¬ 
ing or consuming it. Lambs are, generally, weaned about the end of July, 
and the first of August is termed Lammas or Lammasdav, because, as is sup¬ 
posed, a Mass was said in the several churches for the health of those little 
innocents and the Priests received their Tithe-Lambs on that day. Lamb¬ 
like is harmless as a Lamb. 

When speaking of the simple sounds of those noiseless animals, we say that 
the Lamb Baas and the Sheep Bleats. To Baa and To Bleat are often 
applied to the young and the old indiscriminately; but it were well to preserve 
the distinction. In some counties, Bleat is equivalent to Sheepish, Bleatly 
to Sheepishly and Bleatness to Sheepishness. In the shop of the butcher, 
the flesh of a grown-up sheep is Mutton, from mouton, the French name of 
the animal ; but the flesh of the young one retains the name of Lamb. A Leg 
of Beef, of Mutton See. is any one of the four quarters into which the carcass 
is usually divided, but a Gigot of Mutton (French gigot, the thigh,) is a part 
of one of the hinder quarters separated from the flank at the hip-joint. To' 
call a large hand “ a Muttonfist” (as if it resembled a Gigot) appears low, not¬ 
withstanding the authority of Dryden. 

The plants, nominally associated with Shepherds, are few and possessed of no 
importance. Lamb’s Lettuce and Shepherd’s Staff have been already noticed. 
Jasione montana. Hairy Sheep’s Scabious, or Scabious Rampion, is a small 
annual; Shepherd’s Purse, Shepherd’s Pouch, or Cassweed, (Thlaspi, bursa- 
pastoris ,) is another well-known annual, which has its name from the appear¬ 
ance of its small, flat, heart-shaped pods ; and the Scandix pecten-veneris, Shep¬ 
herd’s Needle, or Venus’ Comb, also an annual, is so called on account of the 
comblike arrangement of its needle-shaped fruit. 

Flocks and herds constitute the riches of a pastoral people ; and hence, the 
Latin pecus, (restrictedly a sheep—-from the Greek pekos, wool,) not only ex¬ 
pressed cattle in general, but became the origin of the denomination of pro¬ 
perty of other kinds. Peculium, among* the Greeks and Romans, was the 
property acquired by a servant, or a slave, separate from what belonged to his 
master: as represented, in modern practice, by that part of a flock of Sheep 
which is the private property of the shepherd. It is therefore that, in law 
language, a person’s Peculium is what belongs to him in private right, inde¬ 
pendent of what he may hold or receive on account of another. He who, in 
managing the property of another, illegally appropriates a part to his own 
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advantage, is termed a Peculator,— it is said that he Peculates, or is guilty 
of Peculation ; as if metaphorically, he were to increase his own share of the 
flock by purloining from that of his master. Taking the word Property in 
a figurative and extended sense, what belongs to a person or thing, and to 
which no other has any claim, is said to be Peculiar to that person or thing. 
It is a Peculiarity, belonging solely, or Peculiarly, to the being of which 
we speak, as distinguished from the general properties of its kind. 

The Latin pecunia denoted, generally, property of any sort, and, consequently, 
money, as being the representation of property. From thence we have the 
adjective Pecuniary, belonging, or relating, to money, with the obsolete words 
Pecunious and Pecuniosity, which express the plentiful possession of that 
article. The goddess Pecunia was worshipped by the Romans ; and, even in 
the present age, there are many of whom it is said, that * Money is their God.’ 
Our old Law Books speak of viva pecunia ,—living money,—meaning Cattle ; 
and Chattels (which had originally the same orthography) is still a Law term, 
expressing property of every kind, except Freehold Estates. 

The word Cattle is of Norman origin but of uncertain derivation. Ithas been 
referred, with some degree of probability, to the Latin caput, (from which 
we have the Capital of the Economists,) and, in speaking of a man’s property 
in Livestock, we say that ‘he has so many Head of Cattle' The name, 
originally, applied equally to the sheep as to the Ox tribe, and when a distinc¬ 
tion was required, the latter were termed Neat, Neat-cattle, or Black-cat¬ 
tle, in contradistinction to sheep, which are generally white; but, latterly, 
the word Cattle, taken alone, is usually understood of Cows and Oxen. One 
who tends Cattle, at pasture, is a Neatherd, which is, consequently, a more 
general expression than Cowherd. 

The Common Ox (Bos taurus of Linnmus) has been domesticated ever since 
the earliest records of history. When speaking of the tribe, generally, we call 
it that of the Ox *, but, in a restricted sense, this word, (of which Oxen is the 
plural) denotes the grown up, castrated animal, while of the breeders, the 
Bull is the male and the Cow is the female. The old plural of Cow is Kine, 
(Cowen,) but we now write Cows. Bulls are kept almost solely for the pur¬ 
pose of breeding; for their disposition is seldom sufficiently tractable to fit 
them for the agricultural labours in which Oxen are employed: and even, to 
the butcher, they are of less value than the latter, Bullbeef being proverbially 
coarse and unpalatable. Cows, in addition to the necessity of preserving the 
breed, are pastured in the field and sheltered in the Cowhouse, for the sake of 
their milk, which constitutes the business of the Cowkeeper. 
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The young of the Cow are Calves, which are distinguished, in sex, by the 
words Bullcalf and Cowcalf. A dull booby is sometimes termed a Calf, or 
is said to be Calflike, in allusion to the clumsy gait and inanimate manner 
of those younglings. A Slink is a Calf which a Cow Slinks, or (Casts,) 
before its time ; and the same name is given, by the Leatherdresser, to the 
Calfskin of this premature birth. A woman’s false conception,—that mis-sha¬ 
pen mass which surgeons call a Mole (Latin mola )—is vulgarly termed a 
Mooncalf. 

When Calves are a year old, they are called Yearlings, and, provincially 
Stirks, or Buds, alluding to their sprouting horns. At two years, the males 
are Steers, or Stots, and the females, Heifers, or, in some counties, Queys, a 
diminutive ( Cowey) of Cow. The German Steer is a Bull, but the English 
Steer is a Bullock, before it is fitted for the yoke. Bullocks are young Oxen, 
and usually retain the name until they are five or six years old. Bulls are 
frequently cut, or Segged, (Latin secare,') in their third year, and are then 
Segs, or Bullsegs. An Open Heifer (for there are Spayed Heifers) becomes 
a Cow after she has had a Calf. There are barren Cows that have not been 
spayed, and of these the Free Martin is a curious and well-authenticated 
instance. When a Cow has twin Calves, a male and a female, the latter acquires 
the size, long horns and cry of the Ox, and never propagates. The Erse Mart 
is a Cow, and the Scotch give the same name to the fatted Cow, or Bullock, 
which is slaughtered at the close of the year and salted for family use. Had 
not the Etymologists assured us that the annual term of Martinmas, which is 
fixed to the eleventh of November, was instituted in commemoration of a 
certain saint, of the name of Martin, who lived in the fourth century, we should 
have supposed that this mass, like Lammas, had been so named on account of 
tithe cattle having been formerly paid to the priest on that day. 

On the stall of the butcher the flesh of the grown-up animal is Beef, from 
the French bceiif, an Ox. The plural Beeves, denotes the living cattle when 
they are fattened for slaughter. The flesh of the Calf is Veal, an old ortho¬ 
graphy of the French veau ; and the word Vellum, which is the denomination 
of parchment made of Calfskin, is derived from the same source. The term 
Beef is understood to apply only to the four quarters of the carcass: the other 
parts of the animal, comprehending the hide, tallow, blood, head, feet and 
intestines (which, in a well-fattened Ox, is about a fourth of the gross weight) 
being termed Offals, or, collectively, the Offal. Beefwitted, as written 
by Shakspeare, is equivalent to Fatwitted, that is, heavy and slow of 
thought. 
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The appearance and habits of the Bull, Ox and Cow are very different. The 
thick neck, broad forehead, great strength, the fierce stubborn nature and the 
frightful Bellowing noise of the Bull;—the unwieldy bulk, docility, patient 
endurance and hollow Lowing tone of the Ox, and the extreme timidity of the 
Cow, have furnished varied epithets and metaphorical allusions. To Bellow, 
is to make a frightening noise ; but to Low (low) is seldom, if ever, written 
except in reference to cattle. Calves Baa like sheep. Bullfaced, is broad¬ 
faced, and Bullish is obstinate as a Bull. A block without sheaves and 
having an oval hole in the middle, used on shipboard, is called the Bull’s Eye. 
Oxlike is having one or other of the qualities belonging to an Ox, and Ox- 
stall is the separate division, in the house, or shed, which is allotted to an Ox. 
Cowlike is possessing some resemblance to a Cow, and Cowish is timid, like 
that animal. To Cow is to frighten,—to cause To Cower, or bend down, as a 
Cow lies on her knees. 

A Coward, a Poltron (formerly mentioned) and a Dastard, are words 
between which there are only slight shades of distinction, arising from their 
etymologies. A Poltron will never dare to meet the enemy, while a Coward 
will shrink at the slightest opposition; or, if he at last resist, it will be the 
resistance of despair : for it is said that “ necessity will make even a Coward 
brave.” A Dastard (Saxon dwces, foolish) is a Coward from pusillanimity. 
Fear renders him stupid, extinguishing every spark of courage in his soul. To 
Coward and To Cowardize, (to frighten into Cowardice,) are synonymous 
verbs, that are seldom written. Cowardous, for Cowardly, or Cowardlike, 
is obsolete, as are Cowardship and Cowardliness for Cowardice. - Dastardly 
and Dastardliness are in common use; and To Dastard, To Dastardize, 
Dastardness and Dastardy are all in the Dictionaries. 

The Latin vacca, a Cow, gave us the now disused term Vaccary, a place 
where Cows were kept or fed; and, more recently, the adjective Vaccine, 
expressive of something relating to a Cow, as Vituline (from the Latin vitulis ) 
signifies, belonging to a Calf: 

That pustulous eruption of the skin, called the Smallpox, (See Pock,) which 
was wont to be so fatal to children, has, in latter times, from accidental dis¬ 
coveries, been rendered mild and almost innoxious. The disease is contagious, 
and, in that state, is now termed the Natural Smallpox ; for it was found 
that an Artificial infection, by inserting the matter of a pustule under the skin 
of another person, produces a disease of much less virulence,—but which, not¬ 
withstanding, prevents the risk of future contagion. This is called Inoculation, 
(Latin oculus ,^the eye,) a name borrowed from the gardeners who practise a 
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mode of grafting, also termed Budding, by inserting a bud, (technically an 
Eye) cut out of an improved plant, under the bark of another stock. The 
verb To Inoculate is, therefore, by no means modern; but an Inoculatok 
for the Smallpox was unknown, in the metropolis of this country, until about a 
century ago when the discovery was imported from Turkey. The Inoculated 
Smallpox soon became general; but our physicians, had they looked around 
them, might have been instructed nearer home: for, this mode of infection and 
the benefits resulting from it, had been practised and known, both in Wales 
and in the Highlands of Scotland, from time immemorial. 

In certain dairy counties, the teats of the Cow are often covered with pus¬ 
tules, produced, as is supposed, by the matter that issues from a horse’s heels, 
when he is afflicted with the inflammatory disorder called the Grease. This 
matter is said to be transferred by the men who are employed in the double 
capacity of tending the Horses and milking the Cows. It was long observed that 
the disease was frequently communicated to the milkers, and it was a general 
belief that they were thereby secured from the Smallpox. Between twenty 
and thirty years ago, Dr. Jenner introduced this preservative Cowpox to the 
medical world, by inoculation from the pustules of the Cow, in the first 
instance, and afterwards from those of the children so Vaccinated. The 
practice rapidly extended, and Vaccine Inoculation is already general 
throughout Europe. Besides the diminution of danger, this substitute has 
other advantages. The scars of the Smallpox sometimes occasioned incurable 
blindness; and very frequently left the face thickly covered with unseemly 
hollows, in which case the person was said to be Pockfretted, or Pockpitted. 
The singular, Cowpock, is used adjectively, in the expressions, Cowpock 
Matter and Cowpock Inoculation. 

The English denominations of Natural History, as may have been observed, 
when speaking of the Goat and the Sheep, have frequently a relation to domes¬ 
tic animals, and the tribe, of which we now speak, gives additional examples: 

The common Seal, or Sea-calf, (Phoca vitulina ,) is a well-known amphi¬ 
bious animal. There are several species, but the vitulina is the only one that 
frequents our coasts. It is gregarious and generally about the size of a large 
Calf, the cry as well as shape of which it, in some degree, represents; but 
there are other species of Seals, some of which are more than twenty feet long, 
and bellow like Bulls. Seals are caught for the sake of their blubber and also 
for their skins, Sealskins being tanned or dressed for various purposes. 

The Morse, or Walrus, (Trichecus rosmarus of Linnmus,) an animal very 
similar to the Seal, inhabits the coasts of the Northern Seas. It is of the size 
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of a large Ox, and has been called by some the Seacow, others, however, have 
given the name of Seacow to the Manati, a different species of Tricheciis, the 
calcined bones of whose head have been supposed to be highly medicinal. 

A better known animal is the Bulldog, —that short-nosed ferocious variety 
of the Mastiff (Canis molossus) which is considered by foreigners as a breed 
that belongs originally to the English nation. The Mastiff (master dog?) is 
less common, but a larger animal, and is peculiarly fitted for a Watchdog, on 
account of his frightening bark as well as his appalling size. The Bulldog, on 
the contrary, makes no noise, but springs unexpectedly upon his victim, keep¬ 
ing his hold with the most determined obstinacy. The Bandog (ban, a curse) 
is a scarce, rough-haired variety, between the Bulldog and the Mastiff. Like 
the former, he springs upon cattle with much ferocity, but he usually seizes on 
the flank, while the Bulldog attacks in front, pertinaciously clinging to the 
under lip. 

The Bulldog is particularly famed for his prowess in the barbarous sport of 
Bullbaiting (bullbiting ?) in which a Bull, tied to a stake by a rope four or 
five yards long and turning on a swivel, has to defend himself from the reite¬ 
rated attacks of his cruel adversary j while the tossing of the dog by the horns 
of the Bull and the tearing of the mouth and nostrils of the latter furnish 
amusement to the spectators. The Beargarden, where Bearbaiting and 
Bullbaiting were exhibited, was, at one time, a public .place of resort for the 
idle Gentlemen and Ladies of England; but these sports are now less frequent, 
and attempts have been recently made to induce the legislature to prohibit 
such practices, as disgraceful to humanity. The Bullfights, which travellers 
describe as public shows in Spain and Portugal, at the feasts held in honour 
of the .Virgin Mary and other Saints, display the science and activity of a 
man who, on foot or on horseback, armed with a lance,:enters the arena and 
encounters an infuriated Bull. 

The Bullfrog is a species of Frog," (Rana Catesbeiana,) found in North 
America, and receives its name from the peculiarity of its croak, which resem¬ 
bles, in some degree, the distant lowing of an ox. 

A genus of fishes, (Cottus of La Cepede,) the head of which is spinous and 
larger than the body, has the general name of .Bullhead. The cataphractus, 
Armed Bullhead, or Pogge, is from four to six inches long. The scorpius. 
Father-lasher, or Ska-scorpion, is from six to fourteen inches in length, and 
extremely fierce and active. These two species are found on our shores. 
The gobio, River Bullhead, or Miller’s Thumb, a fish about six or seven 
inches long, inhabits clear waters. The foreign species are the Rough Bull¬ 
head, the Grunting Bullhead, &c. 
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The Bull-trout, Scurf, or Salmon-trout, (Salmo trutta,) is a fish gene¬ 
rally between eighteen inches and two feet long. The body is marked with 
black spots, and the flesh,' which is much esteemed, is pale red. A variety, 
seldom above a foot in length, with a dark-coloured back and silvery white 
belly, is called the White Trout. Although all the species are included by 
naturalists in the genus Salmo, the Trout, in common English, is the denomi¬ 
nation of the tribe and distinguished from the Salmon. The Common Trout 
(Salmo fario) is from six to fifteen inches long, and marked on the sides by 
distant round red spots. This species is exceedingly voracious, the individuals 
often preying upon one {mother. The lacustris, or Lake Trout, is marked 
with minute black spots, and grows to an immense size. The salvelinus, or 
Salvelin Trout, is about twelve inches long. It is shaped like a Salmon ; 
blueish on the back and silver-white on the sides, with small red spots. 

The Bullfinch (Loxia pyrrhula) is a species of that tribe of birds which 
have the general name of Grosbeak. This bird, of which there are four va- 
rieties, though not naturally a songster, is easily taught to sing, and, it is said, 
even to speak. The curvirostra, Common Crossbill and the ennucleator, or 
Pine Grosbeak, both inhabit northern forests and feed, generally, on the 
cones of the pine. The chloris, or Greenfinch, builds in bushes and hedges; 
and the Hawfinch, (' coccothraustus ,) which only occasionally visits this 
country, has its name from the fruit of the hawthorn, on which it delights to 
feed. There are many other species of the Grosbeak, but those above men¬ 
tioned are the only natives of Britain : 

The genus Parus, the Titmouse, contains about thirty species of birds, only 
three of which are found in our island. The major, or Oxeye, although it is 
termed- the Great Titmouse, and is nearly six inches long, seldom weighs 
above an ounce. It builds in the holes of walls or of trees. The cosrulhis, 
Blue Titmouse, is a very irritable creature, defending her young with the 
utmost vehemence, spitting and hissing Jike a serpent. It is this species, so 
commonly seen in the farmyard, to which the familiar names, Tit and Tomtit, 
more properly belong. The palustris, Marsh Titmouse, nestles in holes in 
low and moist grounds. 

The Saxon gad, or gaad, was a sharp-pointed rod, and gad-isen was a rod 
of iron,—a Goad, with which Oxen were pricked to make them go faster, while 
working in the team or the plough. In Scotland the bars of iron that are sold 
by the ironmonger are still termed gaads. To Goad is literally to stimulate 
by means of a pointed instrument, and metaphorically, to incite to exertion by 
pungent arguments. The Gadfly, Breeze, or Oxfly, (Oestrus, bovis ,) 
which in old authors, has also the names Bullfly and Bullbee, is a stinging 
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two-winged insect, the tormentor of cattle: the madlike running and bellowing, 
not only of the beast that is stung, but of the whole herd, evincing, at the same 
time, the pain of the sting and the terror which the presence of the insect 
creates. The object of the fly is to deposit its eggs, which it does by inserting 
them into the skin through the puncture made by its sting. The larva grows 
and feeds within the abscess which is formed, until, at its proper period, it works 
out of its prison, falls on the ground and becomes a chrysalis until its resurrec¬ 
tion in the form of a fly. The larvae which produce the painful tumours, on 
the backs of the cattle, are, ordinarily, called Wabbles, or Wormuls, but, more 
properly, Bo rs, (from to bite,) the latter name being now given, generally, to 
the grubs of every species of the Oestrus. It has been observed, by tanners, 
that the Botholes are most numerous in the strongest hides. 

The Oestrus equi, or Large Horsebbot, is found in the stomach and intestines 
of the horse. This fly does not puncture the skin, but merely deposits its 
eggs, one by one, upon the hair to which they adhere by means of a glutinous 
liquid, secreted with each, xhe eggs being thus deposited, are licked up by 
the tongue of the horse, and the larvae are thereby transferred to the stomach 
and intestines, where they feed for a time, on the mucous membranes (producing 
that excruciating colic called the Bots) until, at last, they are discharged 
through the rectum and enter into the chrysalis state. 

The Small Horsebot ( Oestrus licemorrhoidalis ) is very similar to the pre¬ 
ceding. The fly of this species inserts its eggs into the lips of its victim, 
occasioning excessive titillation and thereby insuring the ingress of its brood 
into the stomach. At the period of the discharge, the larvae are seen hanging 
to the rectum. The veterinus is another, but less known, species of Horsebot. 

The Horsebots should not be confounded with the Hippobosca equina, or 
Horsefly, which surrounds the horse in such numbers, and by which we see 
him so teased and tormented. The whole of the genus Hippobosca live upon 
blood; on which account they are termed Spiderflies, and specifically deno¬ 
minated from the animal that they infest: as the Horse Spiderfly, the Sheep 
SriDERFLY, and the Bird Spiderfly, all of which are common in Britain. 

The Sheepbot ( Oestrus ovis ) is found, in the dead animal, on the inside of 
the cavities of the bone that supports the horns. The egg is inserted within 
the nostrils, an operation which, evidently, produces great pain. When the 
larvae are full grown, they fall to the ground, through the nostrils, and undergo 
their succeeding transformation. Those above mentioned are the only species 
of the Oestrus yet found in Britain 5 but, in foreign countries, they prey upon 
the Reindeer, the Antelope, and various other animals; and in Soutli America 
the Oestrus hominis is said to penetrate the human skin. 
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The Bullcomber (Scarab^eus Typhceus ) is one of the beetle tribe. It has 
a black body with very long horns, and is generally found under cowdung, 
where it burrows for the purpose of depositing its eggs. This is the “ Shard- 
borne Beetle” of Shakespear, Cowshard and Cowsharn being yet provincial 
names for Cowdung. The Saxon scearn signified dung, and scearn-ioibba 
(wibba , a worm) was the Bullcomber. 

In the vegetable world, besides those plants that are mentioned in other 
parts of the work, we have the following: 

The Oxtongue {Picris echioides) is a prickly-leaved annual, having yellow 
flowers and containing a bitter milky juice. Another smaller species of Picris, 
(hieracioides) Yellow Succory, or Rough Hawkweed, is a biennial, commonly 
found in cornfields. These are the only species of this genus that are natives 
of Britain. 

The Anthemis tinctoria , Oxeye, is a perennial plant, of the Chamomille 
(or Camomile) tribe, usually about eighteen inches high, with bright yellow 
flowers. The Anthejiis urvensis , a biennial, is Corn Camomile : the maritima, 
an annual, is Sea Camomile, and the cotula, also annual, is Stinking Camomile, 
or Mayweed. But the most famed of the genus is the nobilis, Sweet Camo¬ 
mile, or Roman Camomile, a well-known perennial plant, of a fragrant smell 
and bitter taste. It is one of the few medicinal simples which has preserved 
a lengthened period of celebrity ; the decoction of its flowers having been 
equally prized by our Great-grandmothers as by the learned physicians of the 
present day. The root of a foreign species ( pyrethrum ) is also imported for 
medical purposes, by the name of Spanish Camomile, or Pellitory of Spain. 
The Matricaria Chamomilla , an annual, is Wild Camomile, or Wild Fe¬ 
verfew. 

The Feverfews (Matricaria of Linnaeus) which, as the name imports, 
were once so powerful in expelling fevers, have now lost that, as well as their 
other virtues. The common Feverfew (Maticaria parthenium is yet to be 
found in the garden of almost every cottager. The maritima is Sea Fever¬ 
few. 

The Great Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum ) is also termed TVhite 
Oxeye, or Oxeye Daisy, and the inodorum is scentless Mayweed ; but to these 
and others of the Daisy tribe we shall afterwards have occasion to recur. 

The Great Woolly Mullein, or Hagtaper, (Verbasclm thapsus,') has the 
additional name of Cow’s Lungwort or Bullock’s Lungwort. This is a tall 
yellow-flowering plant, of a ■woolly, or rather meally, appearance ; and hence, 
perhaps, the French moulaine and English Mullein, which denominate the 
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genus Verbascum. The lychnitis, Hoary Mullein, has white flowers, and 
grows to between two and three feet, that is, to about half the height of the 
former. The pulverulentum , is Yellow Hoary Mullein ; and the virgatum , a 
scarce plant, is Large-flowered Mullein. The preceding species are all bien¬ 
nials. The nigrum , or Black Mullein, a perennial, has a purplish stem, about 
five feet high, with yellow flowers : and the blattaria , an annual, is Moth 
Mullein. The flowers and leaves of the first species (Cow’s Lungwort) are 
medicinal on the continent, being prescribed in diseases of the Lungs. 

Cowbane, or Long-leaved Water-Hemlock, (Cicuta virosa ,) is an ex¬ 
tremely poisonous plant. It is a perennial, with a hollow stem, three or four 
feet high, and grows in shallow pools and ditches. The common Water-Hem¬ 
lock (Phellandrium aquaticum ) is found in similar situations, but is a much 
larger plant, being a biennial, six feet high. It too is poisonous, though 
less so than the Cicuta, the juice of which is supposed to have constituted the 
death draught of Socrates. The Cicuta of the Pharmacopoeias, recommended 
in scrofulous and cancerous complaints, is a different plant. It is the Com¬ 
mon Hemlock, (Conium maculatum,') a biennial, with a hollow brown-spotted 
stem, from three to six feet, having a nauseous smell and growing by the sides 
of hedges. Were we to hazard an etymology, we should suppose that the 
Saxon hemleac (Hemlock) was literally a Skin-curer, from hernia, the skin and 
Icec, a leech, or Physician. 

The Hemlock tribe, being denominated from their resemblance to the 
Conium maculatum, are all believed to be, more or less, poisonous. The 
Oenanthe crocata, which grows on the brinks of rivers, is filled with a yellow 
juice which is extremely virulent, and is, therefore, called Hemlock Water- 
dropwort. The Oenantlie flstulosa is the Common Water-dropwort. The 
pimpinelloides, Parsley Water-dropwort, is a. native of salt marshes ; and 
the peucedanifolia, if not a variety, is a very similar plant, but growing in 
fresh water. The tEthusa cynapium, Fool’s Parsley, or Lesser Hemlock, is 
a common annual weed in gardens. It has a strong smell, and being poison¬ 
ous, should be carefully pointed out to cooks, who might readily mistake it for 
Parsley. The Scandix anthriscus, an annual, is Small Hemlock .Chervil. 
The Scandix oderata is Great sweet Chervil, or Myrrh ; but the famous 
gum, called Myrrh, is the produce of a foreign and, we believe, unknown plant. 

The word Chervil is a corruption of Chcerophyllum, the old Latin name of 
certain plants and, now, the designation of one of the Linmean genera. The 
term is a Greek compound, (kairon, rejoicing, and phyllon, leaf,) and refers to 
the luxuriance of the wide-spreading and fern-like divided leaves. The 
Chjerophyllum sylvestre, Wild Cicely, is also called Cow- weed and Cow- 
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parsley, because it is readily eaten by cattle. The temulentum (temulum of 
Linnaeus) is Wild Chervil, or Rough-stalked Cowparsley, and differs from 
the preceding in having a hairy stalk, marked with red spots and being tumid 
under the joints. Both have a sweet taste and aromatic smell, and both are 
grateful to cows ; but they approach so near the habitude of the Hemlock 
tribe as to render them a suspicious ingredient for human food. The aureum, 
Lesser Myrrh, is but lately known to be a native of Britain. Like the sylves- 
tre, it is a perennial,—the temulentum is a biennial. 

The Heracleum sphondylium, Cowparsnip, is a tall hollow-stemmed biennial, 
frequent in hedges and pastures. In some countries, the footstalks, stripped 
of their skin, are dried and eaten as a delicacy. Swine being very fond of this 
plant, it has also been called Hogweed. There is no other known British 
species of Heracleum, that which has been termed Jagged Cowparsnip being 
only a variety of the sphondylium. 

The genus Melampyrum has the English name of Cow- wheat, because the 
common sort, or Meadow Cow-wheat (pratense) is said to be particularly 
valuable in pastures for improving the milk of the cows. The cristatum is 
Crested Cow-wheat ; the arvense is Purple Cow-wheat, and the sylvaticum is 
Wood Cow-wheat. They are all annuals. 

The Primrose (Primula vulgaris') was so named because, flowering in 
April, it was considered as the first (Latin primus ) of the flowers of the year, 
counting its beginning from the vernal equinox. The Primrose shoots up a 
naked stalk, bearing a single pale-yellow flower, (of which there is a rose co¬ 
loured variety,) and is thereby distinguished from the other British species of 
Primula, which have each a cluster of flowers on a stalk ; being what the 
gardeners call Polyanthuses, a Greek compound, signifying many flowers. 
The Primula verts , Cowslips, or Paigles, carries bunches of sweet-smelling 
yellow flowers. Those of the elatior, Great Cowslip, or Oxlip, are larger, 
of a paler tint, and without smell. The farinosa Bird’s Eye, or Bird's Eye 
Primrose, has red flowers and more numerous than those of the Cowslips. 
But it was long ago said, that no confidence should be placed in colours, and 
in the tribe of which we now speak there are varieties, of almost every tint, 
growing in our gardens. The auricula is a foreign species, but so generally 
cultivated, that we may look upon it as completely naturalized. Its leaves, 
like those of the farinosa, are strewed over with a meally dust,—and, like that 
too, it is a Polyanthus. Auriculas, or Bear’s Ears, as they are otherwise 
called, are among the ornaments of the parterre. 

The blossoms of the Cowslip are sometimes used to give a muscadel flavour 
to home-made wine,—therefore termed Cowslip Wine ; but their long-lost 
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virtue of curing paralytic disorders rendered them still more valuable to our 
ancestors. On this account the plant was called Palsywort, or, contractedly, 
Passwort, and had the cheering name of Herba paralyseos, in the Latin 
herbals of the medical botanists. 

The Dolichos pruriens, Cowhage, or Cowitch, so famed as a vermifuge, 
is a foreign plant. The pods, generally imported from the West Indies, are 
covered with strong barbed hairs, which occasion an intolerable itching, if ap¬ 
plied to the skin. These hairs are scraped from the pod, mixed with a syrup, 
and thus conveyed into the stomach, where they act mechanically, and drag 
down the worms by their hooks. Another species of Dolichos, the soja, is a 
native of Japan, where its seeds, made into a sort of jelly, are a great article of 
food. When prepared in a particular manner with salt, they produce the liquid, 
used at our tables, called Soy. 

Among the grasses, the Briza media has the various names of Cowquakes, 
Quaking-grass, Shakers, Ladies’ Hair and Bird’s Eyes. The Briza minor 
is Small Quaking-grass. The latter is an annual and the former a perennial. 
These are the only species of this grass that are found in this country. 

The Bulrush, or Bullrush, (Scirpus lacustris,') is probably so called be¬ 
cause it is the largest of the Rush Tribe. It grows in fens and the sides of 
rivers, having a round naked culm, five or six feet high. It is spungy and 
flexible, qualities which render it useful to coopers, for putting into the seams 
of their casks, and to the makers of Rush-bottomed Chairs, Mats, &c. The 
haloshoenus is Round-headed Bulrush, and the mucronatus is Pointed Bul¬ 
rush. Both these grow on the sea coasts. The other plants of the genus 
Scirpus are generally termed Clubrushes; such as the palustris, or Common 
Clubrush ; cespitosus, Dwarf or Heath Clubrush ; fuitans Floating Club- 
rush, &c. The Least Rush, or Small Rushgrass, (setaceus,) has stalks like 
bristles. 

The Common Rush, (Juncus conglomerate ,) from which the popular con¬ 
ception of the whole tribe is derived, has a long, naked, round and sharp-pointed 
stem, filled with a spungy medullary substance, and thereby differing from 
reeds and other grasses that have hollow stalks. The pith of this Rush, as 
well as that of the kindred species, effusus , the Soft Rush, is easily separable 
from the rind ; and, in consequence of its porous nature, it is used as Wicks 
for oil-lamps, or, when dipped in tallow, it forms Rushlights, which are small 
Rush-candles, for family purposes. Boggy grounds are usually Rushy ; that 
is, they are covered with Rushes, and Bulrushy has been written in a similar 
sense. Rushlike and Rushiness are to be found in the Dictionaries. In ex¬ 
pressing our feeling of the worthlessness of an object, we say that “ it is not 
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worth a Rush," in the same metaphor, as we otherwise say, that “ we would 
not give a straw for it.” There are many other species of Juncus, of which the 
best known are, the injlexus, Hard Rush ; the acutus Hard <Sea-Rusn; fili- 
formis Least-soft Rush; squarrosus. Moss Rush, or Goose-corn; bufonius 
Toad Rush, &c. Rushes (Latin Juncus and French Jonc ) were, formerly, 
twisted for cordage, and hence a portion of an old rope is still called, by our 
sailors, “ a piece of Junk/’ 

The genus Schcenus is the Bogrush. The nigricans is the Black-headed 
Bogrurh ; the ferrugineus is the Brown-headed ; the albus is the JHhite-flow- 
ered Bogrush or Rushgrass, &c. The old Latin Cyprus signified a Rush, or 
flag, alluding, no doubt, to the watery origin of the Cyprian Goddess : and 
hence some of the plants of the genus Schcenus have also the name of Bastard 
Cyperus along with their specific designations. It is the same in the genus 
Scirpus, of which the sylvaticus is called Millet Cyperus-grass ; and the 
maritimus, Round-rooted Bastard Cyperus. 

Whether there have been two, or more varieties of the Ox tribe, originally 
in this island, is unknown ; but certain it is, that the breeds are now so nume¬ 
rous and so unlike each other as almost to appear of different species. The 
principal designations are the Long-horned or Lancashire breed; the middle- 
horned; the short-homed; the Welsh breed; the Polled (having no horns) 
or Galloway breed; the Scotch breed; the Alderney or French breed; and 
the Wild breed. These, with their various crossings and peculiarities of 
colour, form a motley assemblage, distinguishable in their qualities by those 
only who make the breeding of cattle the business of their lives. 

Besides the breeds known in this island, naturalists consider some of those 
that are only found in foreign countries as mere varieties of the Bostaurus, or 
common Ox, but differing in a more marked and permanent degree, from the 
accidents of habit and climate. The Urus, with his shaggy skin, fiery eyes 
and short horns, is the common Wild Bull of temperate climates ; and the Bison, 
with his long mane, wide horns, and a large bump between his shoulders, is the 
Bull of warm countries. The Bonasus is another name for the Bison, but 
given by some to a variety with bent-back horns. The Musk Bull, found in 
the interior of North America, has a musky scent, and is clothed with long 
hair, beneath which there' grows an extremely fine wool. The Sarbac, or 
Grunting Ox of Tartary, instead of lowing, grunts like a hog. 

The Buffalo (Bos bubalis ) is doubtless a different species from the common 
Ox. The Dewlap, that pendulous skin which reaches between the throat and 
the forelegs of the domestic animal, is wanting in the Buffalo; and, among other 
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marked distinctions, the teats of the latter (four in number) are arranged in 
one transverse line. The Buffalo is a native of Africa and of Tndia, but has 
been long domesticated in Italy and the other warmer parts of Europe. 

The Latin grex, a flock, denoted, generally, any collection of beasts, or 
birds, that were accustomed to assemble in flocks, or herds, and hence Gregari¬ 
ous, Gregariously and Gregariousness are used, when speaking of any tribe of 
animals that live and feed together in great numbers, in opposition to such 
as separate into pairs. Gregal, for Gregarious, is no longer written. The 
other English compounds from this root, are always used metaphorically:— 

To Aggregate, is to place individual things together j Aggregation is the 
act ; and the whole, considered Aggregately, is termed the Aggregate. 
Aggregative and Aggregator are in the Dictionaries. To Congregate is 
to assemble,—not by adding one after another to the mass, as is understood of 
Aggregation,—but in flocks, or numbers, as if of their own accord. This 
collected multitude is a Congregation, which, with its adjective Congrega¬ 
tional, is specifically applied to an assemblage of persons, met for the purpose 
of religious worship. Egregious is remarkable for some quality which com¬ 
pletely distinguishes the individual from the rest of the flock, with which it 
would have been otherwise associated. The opposite, Gregarian, (not differ¬ 
ing from the common herd,) may be met with in old authors. Egregiousness 
is naturally understood in a bad sense. A man conducts himself Egregiously 
when he does what, as we conceive, no other man would do. To Segregate 
is to separate from the tribe, and Segregation is the act, or state, of this se¬ 
paration : but neither these words, nor the participle Segregate, select, are 
in general use. 

The English Flock is synonymous with the' Latin grex, and to flock to¬ 
gether is the same as to Congregate. Flockly, for Gregariously, is obsolete 
and useless. The Latin Jloccus is a tuft or small parcel of Wool,—what we 
call a Flock of Wool. A Flockbed is a Woollen mattrass. In some counties 
a Lock signifies a quantity,—any collected number of articles of the same kind ; 
and, in ordinary English, a flock of Wool is also called a Lock of Wool. A 
Lock of Hair is a small parcel, and the expression is generally used to desig¬ 
nate one of the separate curls of the hairdresser,—what are called Tresses 
(French tresse ,) when they are Braided, that is, woven into Braids or plaits. 
A Lock of Hair is never called a Flock, as is the case with respect to a tuft 
of Wool. Flocculent is having many tufts or little collected masses ; and is 
a term, used in the chemical arts, to express those cloudy feculent assemblages 
which sometimes appear during certain’processes for the purification of liquids. 
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The tuft of hair, that usually grows immediately above the hinder part of the 
ankle joint of a horse, is called the Fetlock, probably from foot-lock ; and the 
tuft at the top of his forehead, by which he is most readily caught, when un¬ 
bridled, is the Forelock ; hence the phrase “ to take Time by the Forelock,” 
expressing that the surest way to gain our end is, to seize the moments as 
they fly. 

When speaking of Cattle, the word Flock is particularly applied to sheep ; 
while a collection of oxen is denominated a Herd. We also say “a Flock of 
Geese” and “ a Herd of Swine.”- The Latins had similar distinctions, a Flock 
of sheep being grex, and a Herd of Neat, armentum: from which latter term 
some Dictionaries have the adjectives Armental, or Armentine, belonging 
to a Herd, and Armentose, abounding in cattle. A Drove is equally appli¬ 
cable to sheep and to oxen. It is the denomination given to any multitude of 
these, or other, animals, when they are driven in crowds to the market. 

The Saxon heord, or hyrd, was the name given to the person who tended 
flocks, or herds, while at pasture ; and, in this sense, we still retain it in various 
compounds. He who tends Neat cattle is a Herdsman, or Neatherd, —formerly 
Herdman or Herdgroom, and, if a female, Herdess. We have also Cow¬ 
herd and Swineherd, besides Goatherd, Shepherd and Shepherdess, formerly 
mentioned. Our verb To Herd means to take care of these several animals, 
while at grass,' to prevent their going astray into forbidden pastures ; but the 
Saxon hyrdan was to preserve, or look after, in a more general sense, and hence 
hord was any store of goods or money,—what we now call a Hoard, the pri¬ 
vate treasure of the Hoarder. The Saxon orthography was, like the present, 
varied with the metaphor. Hyrdan was to Herd, or take care of cattle, and 
hordan was to Hoard or keep together money, or other chattels. To Unhoard 
is to empty such a store. To term any collection of human beings a Herd is 
now the language of contempt; but the Saxon heorod was a convent of monks, 
and heord was not only a Herd of cattle but an army. In the present times 
a Horde is not properly applied, except to denominate a tribe of savages, or 
an association of banditti. 

Of the birds that live in flocks, the most remarkable is the Crane, Ardea 
grus of Linnmus. It is a large migratory bird, eight or ten pounds in weight, 
and inhabits various parts of Europe and Asia, but seldom visits this country. 
The Cranes soar to an immense height and feed as well as fly in large flocks. 
It was in allusion to the latter circumstance that the Romans formed several 
compounds, from gruis, the Crane, which have been transferred to the English 
language:— 
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Congruity is that apparent similarity between two (or more) things, actions, 
or ideas, which permits us to associate them together, in imagination, under one 
general system, (flock,) without any feeling of the impropriety of such an asso¬ 
ciation. When we conceive that there is an inconsistency in thus conjoining 
them, we have the perception of Incongruity : the objects are Congruous, 
or Incongruous, as they seem fitted, or unfitted, for being assorted together. 
Congruously , and Incongruously are the adverbs. In different periods of 
our language. Congruence, Congruency and Congrument have been writ¬ 
ten for Congruity ; and Incongruence, Incongruency and Discongruity for 
Incongruity : Congruent and Incongruent have also been used in place of 
Congruous and Incongruous, but it were needless to preserve mere synonymes. 

The Crane is also markedly distinguished by the length of its straight, pointed 
bill,—a formation indeed, which constitutes the peculiar characteristic of the 
whole Heron tribe. In allusion to this, there are several instruments, used 
in the arts, such as bent pincers, syphons, &c. to which the workmen give the 
name of Cranes ; but a Crane is more generally understood to denote a par¬ 
ticular machine for raising heavy substances, by means of a windlass, or other 
mechanical power. A rope, or chain, passes over the exterior end of a 
horizontally protruded beam, and, fixed to the weight to be raised, accomplishes 
the purpose by being coiled round the axle of the windlass. This description 
is general, and is that of the early Cranes, on which there have been numerous 
improvements; but the long protruded beam is the part from which it has 
had its name. The Romans had a machine of this kind, which they called 
grus. 

The Greek geranos, a crane, has given the name Geranium to a genus of 
herbaceous plants, (in English Cranesbills,) because the germen and style 
of the plant resemble the head and beak of that bird. The species of this tribe 
are numerous, and many of them, especially the exotics, are very ornamental. 
The British Geraniums are the cicutarium. Hemlock-leaved Cranesbill, 
which is sometimes found with white flowers ; the moschatum, Musk C.; the 
Robertianum , formerly mentioned; the lucidum , Shining Dovesfoot , C.; the 
molle. Common Dovesfoot C. ; the pusillum Small-flowered Dovesfoot C.; 
the columhinum , Long-stalked Dovesfoot C.; the dissectum Jagged-leaved 
Dovesfoot C.; and the rotundifolium, or Round-leaved Cranesbill. These 
are all annuals. The perennial species are the maritimum. Sea Cranesbill, 
which grows on the sea coasts ; the phceum, Spotted C.; the nodosum. Knotty 
C.; the sylvaticum, Wood C.; the pratense, Crowfoot C.; which has blue 
flowers, that are sometimes double; the pyrenaicum Mountain C .; and the 
sanguineum, or Bloody Cranesbill, a species which is much cultivated by 
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the gardeners. The Cranesbills were formerly much used in medicine, par¬ 
ticularly as vulneraries, but are now neglected. 

The Vaccinium, a genus of shrubs, contains four species that are natives 
of this country. Of these the oxycoccus (Mossberry, Fenberry, Moorberry, 
Craneberry, or, more commonly, Cranberry) grows in bogs, producing 
those large red berries, so generally purchased for the making of Cranberry 
Tarts. The Vaccinium myrtiUus, Whortleberry, or Billberry (. Blue¬ 
berry f) is abundant in woods and heaths. The berries are blueish black. The 
uliginosum, or Great Billberry-bush, is found in moist grounds, whether low 
or mountainous ; and the vitis ideea, Red Whortleberry, is frequent on heaths 
and in woods. The berries of all these species are eaten, either from the bush, 
or in preserves and jellies. The country people esteem them as valuable me¬ 
dicines, in dysentery and other diseases; and they are still retained in the foreign 
pharmacopoeias. 

The Cranefly (Tipula terrestris ) is that insect commonly known by the 
name of Father-long-legs. The tail of the female ends in a sharp point, 
with which she perforates the ground, in meadows, for the purpose of depositing 
her eggs. The intestines and other parts of this insect furnish many curious 
observations for the microscope. 

The genus Ardea is subdivided, by Gmelin, into four sections, and, along 
with the Grues, or Cranes, comprehends the Storks, Herons and Bitterns: 
being the whole of what is now generally denominated the Heron tribe. The 
White Stork ( Ardeia ciconia ) is a general inhabitant of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, but rarely seen in this country. It is a large Bird, being usually above 
three feet high, and has the peculiarity of sleeping upon one leg . 1 It lives on 
fishes and reptiles, and is therefore held sacred in many countries. The com¬ 
mon Heron, or IIeronshaw as it was formerly called, (Ardea major,') is about 
three feet long, and is found in almost every part of the globe. Like' the 
Stork, it is gregarious, and lives on the same food. Its flesh was formerly 
held in high estimation ; and, when Hawking was in fashion, the Heron afforded 
much amusement to the Fowler. The Falco Gyrfalco, (Gyrfalcon, 
Gerfalcon or Jerkin,) had its name because it was the species of Hawk 
usually trained to that sport. The Ardea garzetta, or Little Egret, a beau¬ 
tiful, fine-crested bird, about twelve inches long, was once plentiful, but is now 
rare, in Britain. The Bittern ( stellaris ) is nearly as large as the Heron. 
It lives in marshes, nestling among reeds and feeding on mice, fishes and rep¬ 
tiles. Its flesh was once famed, but is not now sought after. It differs from 
the rest of its tribe in being solitary, hiding itself during the day and soaring 
at sunset, with great noise. It has, however, a different and croaking note, 
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when disturbed in its concealment, and it is to this that Goldsmith alludes, 
when he speaks of “ the hollow-sounding Bittern.” On the continent it is 
migratory, but here stays throughout the whole year. The minuta, or Lit¬ 
tle Bittern, an elegant bird, about fifteen inches long, is sometimes seen in 
this country. Among the foreign species of Ardea, the dubia, or Gigantic 
Crane, a native of Bengal, is the most remarkable. It is more than seven feet 
high; and, according to the vulgar superstition, the souls of the Bramins enter 
into those birds. 

The sacred Ibis, of the ancient Egyptians, is understood to have been the 
Stork, or some other species of Ardea. It was famed as the destroyer of 
venomous insects and serpents, for which it received divine honours, and ac¬ 
quired a distinguished place among the hieroglyphic emblems of that nation. 
The Ibis was sacred to Mercury, who, in his metamorphosis, took the form of 
this bird. The sphere of the Moors has the Ibis, or Stork, in the place where 
the Greeks depicted a man slaying a serpent,—in Serpentarius. The Grus 
or Crane, which is figured on our globes, is a modern constellation. 

The Latin pascere, to feed, was particularly applied to the feeding and 
tending of cattle: and from the participle pastas was formed pastor, a shepherd 
or herdsman. It is from this source that we have Pasture, signifying the 
growing herbage, on which cattle are allowed to feed, —Pasturage, or Grass 
Lands, in contradistinction to Cornfields. To Pasture is the verb, and Pas¬ 
turable is fitted for grazing cattle. To Depasture, for to Pasture, and 
Depascent, Pasturing or feeding, are obsolete. A Repast is a meal, but is 
generally understood as that which has been prepared for, or taken by, a person 
at the conclusion of some voluntary exertion. A slight Repast is a Refresh¬ 
ment, by which he may be enabled to resume his labours afresh. To Repast 
and Repasture are both written by Shakespear. 

A Pastor, in the literal acceptation of one who herds sheep or oxen, is 
seldom, if ever, written, except in poetical licence. The term has been appro¬ 
priated by the Church, which styles the hearers a flock, under the pious care 
of the clerical guardian of the congregation, who is their Pastor. He is said 
to nourish them with spiritual food,—to be the Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls. His office has been called a Pastorship ; and his conduct is required 
to be Pastorly, or Pastorlike. It is no very violent stretch of the general 
rules of Etymology, to derive the Latin pater, a father, from pastor, a feeder. 
The Pastors of congregations are also termed the Spiritual Fathers of their 
flock, or adopted children. The Saxon fedan, to feed, is likewise to bring 
up, —to educate; and the participle feded is not only fed, or nourished, but 
begotten. The Saxon orthography of Father is feder. [See Foster.] 
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Whatever may be taken into the stomach of an animal, for the purpose of 
satisfying the cravings of hunger, or of supplying nourishment to the frame, 
is Food ; and to administer this food, whether to ourselves or to others, is 
To Feed. He who does so is a Feeder. Foodful and Foodless might yet 
be used as adjectives, if wanted, but To Food, for to Ffed and Foody, for con¬ 
taining Food are antiquated. Botanists speak of the Food of plants, from the 
belief that vegetables absorb nutriment from the earth, through the fibres of 
their roots. Fodder is straw or hay, preserved as dry Food for cattle, during 
the winter, or at such times as they are not turned out to grass. To Fodder 
and Fodderer are common words in the vocabulary of the Cowfeeder. Food 
is a general term, and has, therefore, no plural. The several kinds of Food 
are Meats, of which we shall afterwards have occasion to speak. 

When animals are Fed for the use of the table, they are said to be Fatted 
or Fattened ; and the Feeder is termed a Fattener, or Fatner : an epithet 
also given to such Food as is famed for Fattening. A young Fed animal is 
a Fatling. The adjective Fat is a varied orthography of the participle Fed, 
and expresses that the animal has acquired a larger proportion of flesh than is 
useful for any other purpose than the demands of the butcher and the cook. 
Unfed is, not Fattened : Overfed is seldom said but of human beings. Fat- 
tish is approaching to Fatness,— what Graziers call being “ in good condi¬ 
tion.’’ 

Fat is an animal oil, which is fluid, or at least soft, in the living body. It 
is diffused throughout the cellular texture of the flesh, and lines the interior 
of the skin ; but it is accumulated, in the greatest quantity, in the vicinity of 
the kidnies, and hence the epithet Fatkidneyed, and other similar allusions 
which are made to that part of the unwieldy body of Falstaff. Fatwitted 
hnd Fatbrained, also written by Shakespear, are merely synonymous with 
heavy-headed, or dull; for the brain is seldom or never found to contain any 
Fatty substance. The Fat about the kidnies of sheep and oxen becomes par¬ 
ticularly hard after death, and is distinguished from the other Fat by the name 
of Suet, which it retains only until it is melted and purified, when it is pro¬ 
perly termed Tallow : in ordinary language, however, it is also Tallow when 
in the state of Suet. Tallow is purified, or what is technically called Rinded, 
.by chopping it into small pieces and melting it over a slow fire. When it has 
been thus heated for what the workman considers a sufficient time, and the 
scum having been carefully taken off, as it rose to the surface, the oily liquid 
is strained through a cloth, which retains all the impurities. The Dregs, 
contained in the cloth, are then put under a press, to squeeze out the remaining 
Tallow, and the skinny portion that is left, forms a hard oily cake, called 
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Cracknel, which is sold as food for dogs. The Tallow is then very white, 
and hence arises the contemptuous epithet, Tallowfaced. To Tallow (sig¬ 
nifying to grease) Tallowy and Tallowish belong only to Glossaries. Se¬ 
baceous (from the Latin sebum, or sevum, suet,) is the modern adjective ; and, 
from the same origin, an acid which chemists have extracted, or rather formed, 
from this substance, is called Sebacic Acid. 

The Fatness of animal food, so much esteemed by the epicure, is transferred, 
by a sort of metaphor, to other substances, especially to such as possess any 
unctuous or greasy quality. The Fatness, or Fattiness, of the soil expresses 
its value to the farmer ; and “ to live upon the Fat of the land ” is an ordinary 
phrase for those enjoyments that riches are able to bestow. To Batten is a 
varied orthography of to Fatten, and had at one time the same general usage, 
but it is now seldom written except as a poetical synonyme. 

The opposite of Fat is Lean, (Saxon lame, or hlcene, and German klein, thin, 
or slender ); and, when denoting the highest degree of Leanness, it is well 
expressed by the common saying, that “ there is nothing but skin and bone.” 
The word is nevertheless applied even to a fed animal. The Lean part of 
Beef, or Mutton, is the fleshy portion, situated beneath the layer of Fat which 
separates it from the skin. This Lean, however, is very different from that of 
an ill-fed animal; for the little bits of Fat, that are distributed throughout the 
whole substance of the meat, give it the juiciness and flavour which are so 
highly prized by the lovers of good-eating. 

Meager and Meagerness (Latin macer) are often confounded with Lean 
and Leanness ; but the former are species of the latter, indicating that waste 
of flesh which has been occasioned by hunger or disease, whereas Leanness 
may be constitutional and perfectly consistent with health. To Macerate 
(Latin macerare ) is to step or soak in water, for the purpose of dissolving and 
melting away the soft parts of the substance that undergoes the Maceration ; 
and it is to this chemical process that the use of the term is now confined. 
To Emaciate and Emaciation (formerly Emacerate and Emaceration) are 
in possession of the metaphorical application, and express the attenuation of 
the animal frame, whether arising from disease, or any other cause. 

When speaking of Nurse, we referred to the words To Nourish, To Nur¬ 
ture, &c. All these kindred terms are referable to the French Nourrir, or the 
Latin nutrire, to suckle, or feed, young: the other applications are secondary 
and derivative. To Nourish is to supply with food; To Nurture (some¬ 
times used as a substantive) is to bring up, to educate: this is the modern dis¬ 
tinction, but it has not been always attended to. Nourishment and Nutri¬ 
ment, which it would be difficult to distinguish, differ from food, in directing 
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us to the object for which the food is given. To Feed alludes to no particu- 
lur purpose; To Nourish is to support and continue life, by supplying the 
ordinary or accidental waste of.the frame. Nutrition, or Nutrication, and 
Nutriture express the action and effect. Nutrimental and Nutritious are 
adjectives, that denote the Nutritive quality of the food that is proposed to 
be administered. Nourishable is capable of being Nourished. Nourisher, 
as well as Nurser, may be occasionally required in the language ; but to 
Noursle, To Nustle and To Nuzzle, signifying To Nurse; Nouriture for 
Nurture ; Nourice for Nurse and Nouusling for Nursling, are old spellings, 
that have been gleaned from Glossaries. 

Aliment (Latin alere, to nourish) is equivalent, in its origin, to Nourish, 
ment, but is now more particularly employed in the languages of Medicine 
and Law. Aliments is synonymous with the nearly obsolete term Meats, but 
Nourishment has no plural. Alimentary is the adjective, for which some 
have written Alimental and added the adverb Alimentally. Alimenta¬ 
riness and Alimentation are also in the Dictionaries, to express the state of 
being Nourished. A periodical payment, destined by law solely for the main¬ 
tenance of the person receiving it, is an Alimony, and may be termed Alimo- 
nious. It is sometimes, especially by Scotch lawyers, called an Aliment, and 
the person is said to be Alimented. Aliture, for Nourishment, is in com¬ 
plete desuetude. 

The Scripture informs us that agriculture and the feeding of flocks were 
coeval with each other and with the creation of man,—that, of the children of 
the first pair, one was a keeper of sheep and another a tiller of the ground. 
Nevertheless, there are self-styled philosophers who love to speculate, un¬ 
fettered, concerning the beginning of the world and the aborigines of the 
human race. These, reasoning no doubt from the known variety in the modes 
of life and means of subsistence of the different nations which at present inha¬ 
bit the globe, have generally agreed, that man was originally a savage, feeding 
on the fruits that grew spontaneously, or on the flesh of those animals which, 
by strength or cunning, he was able to destroy. Such, still, are many of the 
native American tribes:—They are hunters. The second stage is supposed to 
have commenced when men learned to tame some of the animals which they 
formerly chased, and fed them for the purpose of living upon their flesh and 
making garments of their skins. The feeding of flocks and herds was neces¬ 
sarily a wandering life and required an extensive country. Tips is the Pas¬ 
toral state ; and a people of shepherds are termed Nomades, from the Greek 
nome, pasture: such, in a great degree, are many of the Tartar tribes. The 
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last stage is a combination of the Pastoral state with that of agriculture. 
Nations became more stationary.—Lands were ploughed and cities built; and 
the people were gradually introduced into the possession of all the blessings 
and all the curses of civilized society. 

The simple manners and calm enjoyments of rural life have always presented, 
to the moralist, a striking contrast to the vice and misery of crowded cities 
and the everlasting turmoil of the busy haunts of men. Much of this contrast 
really exists, especially in countries where commerce is unknown; but imagina¬ 
tion has come in aid of the real distinction, and the Golden Age of the poets 
has ever been an age of shepherds who fed their flocks in luxuriant meadows 
and played, on their reeds, to the listening divinities of the woods, or sung the 
charms of their mistresses, seated under the shade of a spreading beech, or on 
the banks of a murmuring stream. The narratives, songs and dramas, which 
are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by shepherds, are Pastorals. 
They are necessarily confined to few objects and few incidents; and hence 
Pastoral Poetry is the simplest, but at the same time the most difficult, 
species of fictitious composition. 

The ancient Pastorals were either Dialogues or Monologues. A Mono¬ 
logue (Greek monos , alone, and logos, a speech) is a*poetical piece, where there 
is only a single speaker,—what, in a Drama, would be called a Soliloquy. An 
Idyl, Idyllion, or Idyllium, (Greek diminutive, from eidos, an image, or 
representation,) is, strictly speaking, a short Pastoral, of the narrative or 
descriptive kind. An Eclogue, also Greek, is literally a chosen or picked dis¬ 
course, and was originally the same as the Idyl, there being no difference in 
kind between the Idyls of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil: but, in 
modern usage, they are shepherds only who converse in the Eclogue, while, 
in the Idyl, although the subject must be rural, there is no necessity to intro¬ 
duce a rustic speaker. 

Pastorals are also called Bucolics, and Pastoral poetry is Bucolic poetry. 
The word is from the Greek bons, an Ox, and kolon, food, from which was 
derived bouskolos, a Herdsman, in opposition to one who tended sheep, or 
goats. Taste often differs, unaccountably, with the age and country. Our 
ideas of Pastoral life are associated with the sheep. The Goat can scarcely 
appear in a poem the characteristic of which is innocent simplicity; and both 
the ox and his owner are too apt to remind us of rudeness and vulgarity. It was 
otherwise with the Greeks and Romans. Oxen were, with them, the noblest 
of domestic animals. They shared, with men, the praise-worthy labours of 
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agriculture; and, crowned with garlands, they had the honour of being sacri¬ 
ficed to the superior gods. The Bull appeared in the heavens, and announced, 
to the people, the opening of another year: 

“ Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 

“ Taurus.” 

The equinoctial points, that is, the places of the sun, in the heavens, at the 
two times of the year when the length of the day is equal to that of the night, 
are found to retrograde from age to age; so that, were we at liberty to sup¬ 
pose that the Earth has had so long a duration, the place of the Sun, at the 
vernal equinox, must have passed through all the signs of the Zodiac. About 
three hundred years before the Christian Era, it was in the first degree of 
Aries, the Ram, and before then it was in Taurus, the Bull. The name, 
however, is often preserved when the place is changed, for we yet say that the 
Sun enters Aries on the twenty-first of March, whereas he is only in the first 
degree of Pisces, the Fishes. The commencement of the year has been fixed 
at the vernal equinox by various nations. It has always been a season of 
festivity, and, hence, at different periods of time, the Bull or Calf, as well 
as the Sheep or Lamb, hdve been the hieroglyphic emblems of the spring 
among the learned few, and have received divine honours from the ignorant 
multitude. The sacred Apis of the Egyptians was represented in the temples, 
under the similtude of a Bull; and the same idolatrous worship was paid to 
the Golden Calf of the Wilderness. 

The Bull plays a splendid part in the Greek mythology. It was under this 
form that Jupiter carried Europa into Crete, and thereby gave the name of 
Europe to one of the quarters of the Earth. The unnatural passion of 
Pasiphae, the wife of Minos, produced the Minotaur, a monster, half Bull 
half man, which was confined in the Cretan Labyrinth. This Labyrinth was 
a subterraneous passage, hewn out of a rock, with so many intricate turnings 
that those who entered lost their way and became the prey of the mon¬ 
ster. The Minotaur was slain by Theseus, who was enabled to explore the 
windings and return in safety through the Labyrinthian passages, by means 
of a clue of thread, given to him by Ariadne the daughter of Minos: and 
to this clue allusion is frequently made, when speaking of metaphorical 
involvements and perplexities. Theseus proved ungrateful and abandoned 
Ariadne, in the island of Naxos, where she was consoled by Bacchus, who pre¬ 
sented her with a Golden Crown inlaid with precious stones. This is The 
Crown (Corona borealis ) which appears among the northern Constellations. 
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It contains nine principal Stars, disposed in a semicircular form. The 
Southern Crown (Corona australis ) is a similar circle of stars, in the southern 
hemisphere, and has been sometimes called Ixion’s Wheel. 

The constellation Taurus contains groups of Stars which are separately 
noticed. The Pleiades, or Seven Stars (Greek pleion, a multitude) are a „ 
cluster concerning which various fables are narrated. The most generally 
received is, that they are the daughters of Atlas, and hence they are often 
called the Atlantides.^ There are only six of this group that are visible to 
the naked eye, and the ancients had a tale about the disappearance of one of 
the seven. Atlas, who is fabled to have borne the heavens on his shoulders, 
was, on account of his inhospitality to Persius, transformed into a mountain 
in Africa, which still bears his name. Extraordinary strength has therefore 
been termed Atlantean. Atlas was the son of Neptune, whom he succeeded 
in the government of Atlantis, an island in the Western Ocean ; and hencfe 
that sea, which divides America from Europe and Africa, is called the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean, or simply the Atlantic. Atlas and his successors are said, by 
Plato, to have reigned, in that island, for nine thousand years ; and the learned, 
of latter times, have disputed concerning its existence. A collection of maps 
of the different parts of the world is called an Atlas. 

Some, seeing Atlas in the heavens, have given that name to the North Pole- 
star, as being the pivot on which all the other constellations seem to roll round. 
Others have referred him to Bootes, the Herdsman. The Greek bootes is literally 
an Ox-driver; and the seven well-known Stars, in the back and tail of the Great 
Bear, (Ursa major,) have had the several names of David’s Chariot, 
Charles’s Wain and the Plough, from the idea that Bootes, who stands 
behind them, is driving them in their continued circuit round the Pole. A 
bright star, of the first magnitude, in this constellation, is Arcturus. 

The Hyades are five Stars in the forehead of the Bull. These have also 
been called daughters of Atlas, but they are more generally believed to have 
been Nymphs of Dodona, Daughters of the Ocean and Nurses of Bacchus. 
Their name has been variously traced. The Greek hyein signifies to rain, and 
Virgil speaks of “ the rainy Hyades.” One of the Stars, in this group, remark¬ 
able for its magnitude and red-coloured splendour, has the Arabic name 
Aldebaran, or the Bull’s Eye. Those who count seven Stars in the Hyades 
include the two at the loflfer part of the horns. 

Aries, the Ram of the heavens, has always been considered as the identical 
animal which carried Phryxus and his sister Helle across the Hellespont, a 
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narrow strait between the ^Egean sea and the sea of Marmora. Helle was 
lost in the passage and from hence, with the Latin pontus, a sea, the name of 
the strait is said to be compounded. When Phryxus arrived at Colchis, he sacri¬ 
ficed the Ram to Jupiter, or, as some say, to Mars. The animal was translated 
to the sky, but his Golden Fleece was left on Earth, guarded by a Dragon. 
The successful expedition of Jason and his companions, (the Argonauts,) for 
the recovery of this Fleece, is the subject of several ancient poems called 
Argonautics, and is one of the most entertaining of the mythological tales. 
The Ship (Argo,) with the brilliant star Canopus shining on its rudder, is 
among the Southern constellations. It has also been called Noah’s Ark. 

In all ages, the time of the Vernal Equinox, or passage of the Sun from the 
lower to the higher signs, has been held as a period of rejoicing. The length of the 
days then begins to exceed that of the nights ;—the light has gained the vic¬ 
tory over darkness, and nature resumes the green mantle of Spring. The feast 
of the Lamb had been established in Egypt, from the most remote antiquity, 
and it was at this period that the Israelites sacrificed a Lamb, on the eve of 
their departure from bondage. The feast of the Passover was annually 
celebrated by a similar sacrifice, and even at the present day, the Jews, though 
they eat unleavened bread, dipped in bitter herbs in solemn sadness, because 
they are aliens in a foreign land, present at table a piece of a bone as an emblem 
of the Lamb which was sacrificed at the Temple when they lived in Jerusalem. 
The Passover, or Paschal feast of the Jews (Greek pascha, from the Hebrew 
pasch, to pass or leap over) is held on the day of the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox; and the Christian Easter or Pascii, is now fixed to the 
Sunday immediately after that full moon. It was not thus, however, in the 
earlier periods of the church ; for the anniversary of the Resurrection of 
Christ was then held on the twenty-fifth of March, the very day of the 
Pagan Equinox, as the twenty-fifth of December was accounted the day of 
the winter solstice. Although the rites of Paganism were abolished, the 
symbolical language remained: the sacrifice of Jesus is spoken of as that of “ the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world.” The Agnus Dei 
(Lamb of God) of the Catholics, consecrated by the Pope and carried in 
procession, at Easter, by the Priests, is a cake of wax, having the impression 
of a Lamb surmounted by a cross. We know not the present estimated value 
of those emblems, but they were formerly manufactured in great numbers and 
sold to the multitude, for the purpose of curing d^keases and of casting out 
devils. 

The Hilaria of the Greeks and Romans were also celebrated on the twenty- 
fifth of March, in honour of the exaltation of the God Atys. The eve was 
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spent in sorrow, but was succeeded by two or three days of unbounded fes¬ 
tivity. There were other feasts likewise termed Hilaria. It is hence that we 
have Hilarity for mirthful enjoyment, and To Exhilarate (with its sub¬ 
stantive Exhilaration) signifying to raise the spirits to a high pitch of 
pleasure. Though the twenty-fifth of March is no longer appropriated to 
Easter, it is still kept as a festival, in the Lutheran as well as in the Romish 
church, by the name of “The Annunciation being the anniversary of the 
day on which the angel Gabriel announced, to the blessed Virgin, the incarnation 
of Christ, who was born exactly nine monthsafter. In common language, this 
is called Lady-day, and is one of the quarterly terms. 

Etymologists have agreed that the word Easter is older than Christianity, 
and have told us that it was the name of a Saxon Goddess. The fact is, it 
merely signifies the Rising, and was thus applied to designate the passing of 
the Sun to the upper part of the heavens. East, the quarter in which the 
Sun arises upon the earth, is a kindred word, of which Eastern is the ad¬ 
jective and Easterly and Eastward are the adverbs. Strictly speaking, the 
East is that point of the horizon in which the Sun rises when in the Equinox, 
but in ordinary language it is less determinate. Sterling, an epithet added 
to English coin to denote that it is of the legal standard, without additional 
alloy, was once Esterling, and originally expressed money of the quality that 
was coined in the time of the Heptarchy, by the Easterlings, or East Saxons; 
in the same manner that the French call their livres “ tournois,” because, at a 
certain period, it distinguished the money manufactured at Tours from that 
coined at Paris which was of higher value. If there ever was a Goddess of 
the name of Easter, she must have been the same as the Aurora of the 
Romans,—the divinity of the dawn—who acquired her designation from the 
golden tints that accompany the rising Sun ; and, in reference to which the 
Streamers, Northern Lights, or Pretty Dancers, —those rainbow-coloured 
night clouds that occasionally flicker in the Northern sky,—have been called 
the Aurora Borealis. 

The name of the Eastern point of the compass is associated with the morning 
Sun in many, if not in all, languages. . The Latin oriens, the East, is from the 
verb oriri, to rise, as the Sun does above the horizon; and The Levant, a ge¬ 
neral name for the coasts and islands in the Eastern part of the Mediterranean 
Sea, is so called because, in relation to France, those places lie towards le soleil 
levant, —the rising sun. The Germans call it Morgenland; their word Mor¬ 
gen, morning, also signifying the East. Levantine is belonging to the Levant. 
Oriental, or contractedly Orient, is Eastern, but properly refers to an 
Eastern country, different from and more distant than The Levant, which has 
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its own specific designation. The Orient, used simply, is the East, but the 
substantive place , or country, is always understood; for the abstract idea of 
East, as a point of the compass, can never be expressed by the word Orient. 
We may “ walk towards the East or Eastward,” and one place may be said 
“ to lie to the East of another,'* but, in these and such like cases, Orient would 
be inadmissible. An Orientalist is a person who, if not a native, is at least 
well acquainted with the language and customs of the Oriental nations. An 
Orientalism is an Eastern idiom, and Orientality (which can seldom be 
required) is printed in the Dictionaries. Yeast is the Saxon gest, from jest. 
East, and denotes a substance that will ferment beer, bread, &c., in the same 
kind of derivation that the French levain, Leaven, is from lever, to raise: but 
these, along with many other kindred words, will come again under our 
observation. 

The West, or the point of the compass opposite to the East, is denominated 
from the setting Sun. The Latin occidere was to fall down, to set, and, me¬ 
taphorically, to be wasted or destroyed,—to droop or die; and its participle, 
occidens, was used, as a substantive, to denote the Western quarter of the 
heavens. From this source we have Occident and Occidental, to which the 
same observations may be relatively applied that were made concerning Orient 
and Oriental. Occiduous, for Western, is in the Dictionaries, but we know 
not why. Westward and Westwardly are towards the West. To West, 
or To Wester, meaning to move Westward, are old sea terms. The German 
Abend, (evening,) also signifies West, and Die Abendlander are the Western 
regions. 

To West, in the sense of to decline, or set, like the Sun and Stars, may be 
found in old English authors ; and the Saxon westan, as the Latin occidere, 
was to destroy,—literally to spill on the ground. To Waste is the modern 
English verb, which, being either active or neuter, is to spoil or render useless, 
and, also to diminish or wear away by degrees,—to decline in health or in 
power. Waste is destruction, the effect of Wastefulness which is useless 
prodigality. Wasteful and Wastefully are the adjective and adverb. He 
who Wastes is a Waster,— a squanderer, for no purpose, of what he ought to 
preserve ; and, when he throws away what has been accumulated by industry, 
he is a Wastethrift, or, in more modern language, a spendthrift. Unwasted 
is preserved entire, and Unwasting is losing nothing of strength or of size. 

A track of country, or, figuratively, any possession in which every thing is 
felled or levelled with the ground, is a Waste, and hence Wasteness is, in 
one view, equivalent to desolation. Waste-lands are usually understood as 
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synonymous with Uncultivated Grounds ; but there is a distinction in their 
origin, because nothing can properly be termed Waste that has not been dete¬ 
riorated. The Latin vastare is merely a different orthography of To Waste. 
It was also written devastate, from which we have Devastation, the action 
of laying Waste, and also To Devastate, which is synonymous with ‘ To lay 
Waste the word lay being in this case equivalent to the Latin preposition 
de ; as if we should say, ‘ To lay down? or level with the earth. To Devast, 
for to Devastate, is an irregular formation. Vastation for Waste is in 
desuetude. 

The Latin participle vastus is not only Waste, in the sense of desolate, but 
enormous in quantity or dimensions,—as if there were a useless Waste of the 
number, or of the extent, of what we speak. The English Vast has retained 
the same meaning : for we say “ a Vast army,” “ a Vast country,” &c. always 
meaning that the thing spoken of is prodigally out of ordinary bounds. The 
adverb Vastly is equally applicable to the diminution and to the increase of 
size or quantity ; for we may say ** Vastly little” and “Vastly few” as well as 
“ Vastly great” and “ Vastly numerous.” Vastness, however, always denotes 
largeness: Vastidity is not now in use, although this word and Vasty for 
Vast have both the authority of Shakespear. Vast, when used substantively, is 
a prodigiously large extent, in which sense the word Waste is also occasionally 
written. 

The Latin vellus, a skin, which, in its secondary acceptation of wool, has led 
us into the preceding discussions concerning Flocks and Herds, was also written 
villus ; and, with that orthography, it not only denoted the wool of the sheep 
but the Hair of any other animal. From villosus, Hairy, or having much 
Hair, Naturalists have formed the English adjective Villous, to express the 
Hairiness of the skin of a beast, and also the corresponding fibrous covering 
which grows upon the surface of certain plants. It differs from Lanuginous, 
(another scientific term) as Hair does from wool, by denoting a greater rigidity 
in the fibres. 

Hair (Saxon hcer) as a general name has no plural; but when we distinguish 
the fibres, individually, we call them Hairs. Hairneedles, of Hairpins, are 
pieces of wire, either straight or turned round like the prongs of a fork, which 
were formerly used by Hairdressers for the purpose of forming and preserving 
the curls on the Hair of the head, or on a periwig. A Hairbreadth, as a 
measure, has been generally estimated at the forty-eighth part of an inch, but 
in ordinary language it designates any immeasurably small distance,—andhence 
the phrase, “a Hairbreadth escape,” specifying that there had been a contiguity 
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with danger. A Snod (knot?) Snood, Hairlace, or Headlace, is a Ribbon 
which country girls tie round their heads, to confine the flowing of the Hair. 
Hairless is without Hair, whether in consequence of shaving or of natural 
baldness. 

The botanical genus Aira, Hairgrass, contains eight species that are na¬ 
tives of this country. The aquation, TVater Hairgrass, grows on the margins 
of ponds and in wet meadows, having a long running stalk and purplish sweet- 
tasted flowers. The fiexuosa, Waved Mountain Hairgrass, grows on heaths 
and barren pastures. The cespitosa. Turfy Hairgrass, is found in woods and 
moist meadows, with a trailing stalk about a yard long. This grass is very 
coarse, and, on that account, has the vulgar names. Hassocks, Rougiicaps and 
Bullsfaces .The. cristata is the Crested, the Usvigata, the Smooth-sheathed 
and the canescens is the Grey Hairgrass : these are all perennials. The 
prcecox. Early Hairgrass, an inhabitant of marshes, and the caryophylea, 
Silver Hairgrass, which grows on sandy soils, are annuals. 

Several species of Ferns, particularly of the genus Asplenium, have the com¬ 
mon name of Maidenhair. The White Maidenhair, or Wall Rue, has been 
already mentioned. The infusion of the leaves of the Common Maidenhair, 
Asplenium trichomanoides is still medical in country situations. The man- 
num, or Sea Fern, is Sea Maidenhair ; the viridis is Green Maidenhair, 
and the adiantum nigrum is Black Maidenhair. But the True Maidenhair 
is another species of Fern, the Adiantum capillus-veneris, which was long 
famed, throughout Europe, for its pectoral virtues, and still retains its place 
in some of the foreign Pharmacopoeias. The plant is extremely succulent; 
and a syrup, made from its juice, flavoured with Orange-flower Water, is im¬ 
ported from France (or imitated at home) and has the name of Capillaire. 
The Botanists of the seventeenth century believed that the juice of Ferns 
strengthened and improved the human hair, and, on that account, this order 
of plants was then called Capillares, by a derivation which we shall presently 
explain. 

The Latin pilus, hair, may have been derived from pellis, a skin, in the same 
manner as villus is from vellus. The verb pilare is to peel, or pull off the 
hair; and depilare, by adding the preposition, merely refers us to the object 
so despoiled. Pile, (French poil,) signifying the hair or nap on the surface 
of woollen cloth, has been already mentioned; and in old authors, we often 
meet with Pilous for hairy, Pilosity, for hairiness, and Depilous, for bald. 
To Depilate, to take the hair completely from the skin. Depilatory, for the 
quality of that which does so, and Depilation, the action, are among the 
technical terms yet in use. 
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The Latin capillus, hair, is generally supposed to be a contracted compound 
of pilus and caput, the head. As a collective noun, it was limited to man, and 
was equivalent to what we call “ a head of hair.” In scientific language, what¬ 
ever shoots out long fibres, similar to hairs, is termed Capillaceous ; and the 
fibres themselves, such as the stamina of flowers, or the minute ramifications 
of blood-vessels, are Capillaments. Some have called them Capillations, 
but neither of the words is much in use. The adjective Capillary, like to a 
hair, is more generally written. A hair is a tube, the hollow of which, when 
growing, is filled, at the root, with a soft pulp, and towards the point with a 
dry pith, forming a series or air-cells. It is on this account that a pipe with an 
extremely small bore is termed a Capillary Tube. If an open Capillary glass- 
tube have one of its ends inserted in a vessel of water, the liquid will be seen 
to rise, in the tube, to a greater height than the surface of that which surrounds 
it. The extent of elevation is in an inverse ratio of the diameter of the bore, 
and takes place, though in a less degree, with several kinds of fluids besides 
water. The Cause of this ascent has not been, hitherto, undisputedly assigned, 
but philosophers have agreed in calling it Capillary Attraction ; and the 
multitude are contented to believe that this abstract name is the cause, not 
only of what we now speak, but of many other inexplicable phenomena. The 
absorption and rising of liquids in cotton threads, or in the pith of a rush, as is 
seen in the wick of a lamp; the ascent of the sap in trees; the cohesion pro¬ 
duced by the soldering of metals, &c. are all satisfactorily accounted for by the 
two words, “ Capillary Attraction.” 

The Latin coma, likewise, signified hair generally, but was never employed, 
as capillus, to express an individual fibre. In metaphorical usage, it denoted 
any collection of filaments which might be imagined to resemble a bunch of 
long hair, such as that on the head of a man or on the tail of an animal. To 
Comb (Latin comere) is to dress the lock, or bunch, so as the several hairs 
may be separated and smoothed in one direction. When this is not done, the 
hair is Uncombed. The instrument by which hair, or wool, is Combed, by 
the Comber, is a Comb. It is a thin plate of ivory, tortoise-shell, horn, or 
other convenient substance, cut, by means of a saw, into an equable row of 
needle-shaped spikes, called Teeth, that are more or less fine and closely set, 
according to the fashion, or to other circumstances by which the Combmaker 
must be directed. A Comb-brush is made of strong bristles and used to cleanse 
the interstices of the small-toothed Combs. The Latin pecten is a Comb, and, 
hence Pectinal, Pectinated and Pectination have been found in old authors 
and inserted in the Dictionaries. Were we to make use of these words, they 
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would be equivalent to Comblike, Combed and Combing j but they are Latin 
rather than English. 

The fleshy crest of a Cock, of which he is supposed to be proud, has been 
called his Comb, in consequence of its place of growth and notched shape ; and 
a man who is obviously vain of his dress, or of some useless ornament which 
he possesses, or imagines himself to possess, is termed a Coxcomb : formerly 
written Cockscomb. The adjective and adverb, Coxcomical and Coxcombly, 
are nearly out of use, having been superseded by Foppish and Foppishly. 
Coxcombry may be written for the substantive. 

Among plants, the Rhinanthus crista-galli, an annual, common in 
meadows, is Yellow Rattle, or Cockscomb. Two perennial species of 
Pediculahis, Lousewort, (the palustris Marsh Lousewort, or Marsh Red 
Rattle, and the sylvatica, Common Red Rattle,) have also been called 
Cockscombs. The general appellation, Rattle, is given to these plants, because 
the ripe seeds are loose and rattle in their capsules. 

The Cockscombs of the gardeners belong to the genus Celosia, and are 
natives of warm countries. They are reared in hotbeds and, when planted 
out in pots, are highly ornamental. The cristata, an annual species of which 
there are many beautiful varieties, is much cultivated, and, besides the well- 
known name of Cockscomb, is also called Crested Amaranth. The genera 
Celosia and Amaranthus, though occupying different classes in the sexual 
system are so similar in appearance, that they are placed under the same Order 
(Amaranthi) in the arrangement of Jussieu. The Amaranths of Linnaeus 
(otherwise called Flower-gentles) are all foreign annuals, but some of them 
thrive in the open air, and are as well known in English gardens as if they 
were natives. The liypochmdriacus is called Prince’s Feather, on account 
of the erect and forked shape of its long spikes of purple flowers. The cauda- 
tus has also long spikes, but, being pendulous and generally trailing on the 
ground, the plant has the name of Love-lies-bleeding. The Tree Amaranth, 
which with sufficient care may be reared to the height of seven or eight feet, 
is, nevertheless, believed to be a variety of the caudatm. Amaranth is of Greek 
derivation. The name of the plant in that language (amarantos) signifies 
unfading, and was given on account of the permanent colour of its purple 
flowers, which, when dried, will retain their beauty for many years. Amaran¬ 
thine is, therefore, a favourite epithet with the poets, when, in the enthusiasm 
of song, they twine their never-fading garlands, or weave their bowers of im¬ 
mortal bliss. 
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Those Blazing Stars —which suddenly appear in the heavens, moving like 
a planet, with great rapidity,—brightening as they approach towards the sun, 
and growing fainter as they recede, until they disappear, as if penetrating the 
immensity of space,—are called Comets. The greater number are accompanied 
with a transparent train of light, in one end of which the body of the Comet, 
(termed the Nucleus) is discernible, usually like a white-coloured star. “When 
the Comet is eastward of the sun and moves from it, it is said to be Bearded. 
because the light precedes in manner of a beard. When the Comet is west¬ 
ward of the sun and sets after it, it is said to be Tailed , because the train 
follows it in the manner of a tail. Lastly, when the Comet and the sun are 
diametrically opposite, (the earth being between them,) the train is hid behind 
the body of the Comet, excepting a little that appears around it in form of a 
border of Hair, or Coma, it is called Hairy ; and from hence the name is de¬ 
rived.” Comets were, at one time, supposed to move in parabolic lines, in 
which they could never return ; but the courses of many of them have recently 
been calculated, on the principle that they revolve in elliptic orbits of great 
eccentricity. What belongs to Comets is Cometary, for which old authors 
have Cometic. Cometlike is resembling a Comet; and could the theory and 
description of Comets be reduced into an acknowledged system, it might be 
called Cometography. A machine for exhibiting the eccentric motion of 
Comets is a Cometarium. 

Coma Berenices, Berenice’s Hair, is a northern constellation, placed be¬ 
tween the Lion’s Tail and Bootes. The constellation is comparatively modern, 
but, nevertheless, is not without its legend : About two hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian Era, the Egyptian subjects of Ptolemy Euergetes having 
revolted, his queen, Berenice, made a vow to consecrate her hair to the gods, 
should her husband return in safety from his expedition against the rebels. She 
kept her vow, but the hair was lost through the negligence of the priests ; and, 
to console her, Conon, the Mathematician, transported the beauteous locks 
into the heavens. 

The Latin crinis also signified Hair; and the Dictionaries have Crinite, 
hairlike; Crinigerous, covered with hair; Crinose, hairy, and Crinosity, 
hairiness : words which, if they were ever in use, have been long forgotten. 

The French plural noun cheveux (chef?) denotes the hair of the human head, 
of which cheveu is a single hair. Descheveler is to put the hair into confusion, 
and the English To Dishevel has the same signification. The French adjec¬ 
tive cliauve is bald, and must have been, originally, a participle from an old 
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word equivalent to our verb To Shave, which is to cut off the hair close to 
the skin, as with a razor, and, metaphorically, to pare or scrape off the surface 
of any substance. The thin slices, thus taken off, are Shavings ; and he who 
Shaves, whatever the thing Shaved may be, is a Shaver. Unshaved, or 
Unshaven, characterizes something which, though it requires it, has not yet 
undergone the operation of Shaving. A Shaveling may denote a young man 
when he first submits his beard to the barber; but, in the early times of 
protestantism, it was a term of reproach applied to Monks and Friars, whose 
heads were always shaved. To Shave, in low language, is to strip a person 
of his property by unfair means. 

Equisetum (literally Horsehair) is the name of a genus of Ferns, generally 
called Horsetails. The sylvaticum is Wood Horsetail : the arvense is the 
common or Corn Horsetail, and was once medical: the palustre is Marsh 
Horsetail, or Paddock-pipes ; the limosum, which grows in ditches, is three 
feet high and distinguished by a black terminal spike; and the fluviatile, 
(Great River Horsetail,) the largest of the British species, is said to have 
been eaten by the Romans. The liyemale or Rough Horsetail, the stalks of 
which are evergreen and generally without branches, is so hard and rough on 
its surface, that it is employed in the polishing of wood and even of metals, on 
which account it is called Shavegrass. It has also the name of Dutch 
Rushes, because, though it grows in this country, it is generally. imported 
from Holland. A smaller species of Equisetum ( vanegatum ,) having similar 
properties with the preceding, grows on sandy shores, and is the only other 
native of this country. 

The hair on the face is distinguished, in name as well as in situation, from 
that of the head. The rows that fringe the eyelids are denominated the Eye¬ 
lashes ; from the verb to lash, which, in its origin, is merely to fall or strike 
together. The Scotch call them Eyewinkers, from To Wink, the naturally- 
repeated involuntary action of rapidly shutting and opening the eyelids. To 
Twinkle, as the fixed stars appear to do, is a similar vibratory motion, by which 
the light is successively seen and intercepted. The Twinkle, or, rather, the 
Twinkling of an eye, denotes an imperceptible instant of time. The Latin 
cilia also signified the Eyelashes, being connected with cillere, to twinkle, and 
supercilia were those two arched rows of hair immediately above the eye¬ 
lids,—the Eyebrows. The lifting up of the Eyebrows was considered, by the 
ancients, as an indication of pride ; and hence the Latin supercilium, in English, 
Superciliousness, is the name for vainglory and contempt of inferiors. Su- 
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percilious and Superciliously are the adjective and adverb. It is the mus¬ 
cular contraction of the Eyebrows which constitutes a Frown, from the old 
English Frounce, (French froncer) a plait, or wrinkle. To Frown, or knit 
the brows, is an expression of displeasure and has the adverb Frowningly. 

The hair on the chin and upper lip of a man is his Beard, a Saxon word of 
which we know no marked etymon. Bearded is having a Beard, and Beard¬ 
less is being naturally without that mark of manhood. This is the case with 
women and boys, and hence Beardless is often a term of reproach. When it 
was the custom to allow the Beard to grow, to take hold of it, or to pull a 
person by the Beard, or “ To Beard him,” was to insult him in the grossest 
manner; and the term has still the same metaphorical meaning. Certain 
animals, such as goats, have tufts of hair on their under jaw, which are called 
Beards; and the bristles that grow upon the flowers and other parts of plants 
have the same name : the awns of wheat, barley and other grasses are particu¬ 
larly so designated. 

When the Beard on the upper lip is left unshaven, and is shaded in the 
middle, the divided tufts, (which foreigners sometimes curl, as it appears toms, 
in a fantastic manner,) are termed Mustaches, or Mustachios. The former 
orthography is in imitation of the French, and the latter of the Italian, but the 
term, in either case, is derived from the Greek. Hair left on each side of the 
mouth, in a ridge towards the ear, has the name of Whiskers, from the old 
English Whisk, a brush, or small besom. To Whisk is to make a circular 
eddy in a tub, or other vessel, of liquor, to produce a more intimate mixture 
between two fluids, to break the tenacity of such as are glutinous, or for any 
other purpose. The implement, by which this Whisking is usually performed, 
is either a brush with a handle, or a bundle of small twigs. He who wears 
Whiskers is said to be Whiskered ; and the same appellation (Whiskered) is 
applied to Cats and other animals that have long bristles at their muzzles, 
whether such bristles grow in the manner of Mustaches or of Whiskers, be¬ 
cause we have no other epithet. 

The Latin barba, a beard, has provided the English language with a few 
derivatives. The iron head of an arrow is furnished with two short bristle¬ 
like spikes, which lie in the opposite direction of its point, and prevent the 
weapon from being easily withdrawn after it has inflicted a wound. Those 
spikes (to which the Germans give the appropriate designation, Widerhaken, 
counter-hook,) are its Barbs ; and the same name, Barb, is given to the 
similar spike of a Fish-hook, or other sharp-pointed instrument. The instru- 
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ment itself is said to be Barbed or Barbated, and sometimes, Bearded ; but 
a single Barb cannot, properly, be called a Beard, the latter word having a 
collective signification. In old language, Barbe, or Barde, was an armour of 
leather, studded with iron pikes, which covered the neck, shoulders and breast 
of a warhorse. Watch towers, or other outworks, which jutted forward to 
cover and protect the entrance of ancient fortresses, were called Barbacans, 
or Barbicans, because they presented a Barbe of defence against the 
enemy. 

A Barber is, properly, one who shaves Beards; but this art and that of 
the Hairdresser, who cuts, curls and dresses the hair of the head, are usually 
united in the same person. He also, for the most part, exercises the trade of 
a Perukemaker ; otherwise written Periwigmaker, or, more simply, Wig- 
maker. The word Peruke, (French perruque,') Periwig, or Wig, of which 
the derivation is undetermined, was once the general denomination for “ a head 
of hair,” but is now limited to express a Caul of false hair, which is worn on 
the head from vanity, or to hide baldness. The invention of these hairy scalps 
is not of very ancient date, and, for a time, they were termed false Perukes. 
To Peruke, or To Periwig, appears sometimes as a verb. Ever since the 
imposition of the Licence-duty on the wearing of Hairpowder, (powdered 
starch,) the trade of the Hairdresser has been almost totally destroyed ; and 
the Periwigs, following the fashion of the shortpolled natural hair (Crops) 
are now shorn of the enormous toupees, long tails and multitudinous ringlets 
which formerly graced the head of the beaux and belles of this country. We 
well remember the reverential awe with which, in the days of our youth, we 
surveyed the snow-coloured Full-bottomed Wig, with its ten-storied curls, 
that was wont to shade the face and pillow the shoulders of the learned village 
Divine. Those have departed; but our courts of Justice have laudably rescued 
some similar relics of a former age, from the dusty pegs of the antiquarians, 
to assist the eloquence of the barristers and to add to the gravity of the 
judges. 

The dignity of a Barber, however, had previously suffered a deeper degra¬ 
dation. Among our ancestors, the Chemists were Alchemists and Goldhunters ; 
the Astronomers were Astrologers and Fortunetellers; the Physicians were 
Herbalists and Gardeners ; and the Surgeons were bloodletters and Tooth- 
drawers, or Barbers. The Barber-Surgeons, or Barber-Chirurgeons, of 
London, formed a joint-corporation, until the reign of George the Second; 
but the Royal College of Surgeons, who now meet in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
are unwilling to recognize the relationship that exists between them and their 
old associates of Monk well-street.—The party-coloured Barber’s Pole was a 
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staff which the patient grasped in his hand, to facilitate the escape of the vital 
fluid during the, then important, administration of phlebotomy; and the semi¬ 
circular cut, which is represented in the rim of the Basin, might have been useful 
in the same operation ; for we can scarcely credit the commonly-received 
opinion, that the Barber washed the face as well as shaved the Beard of his 
customer, and that this hollow was shaped for the neck to prevent the spilling 
of the water. 

However these things may have been, the Pole and the Basin are now known 
only as the insignia of the trade ; but the wooden head, called a Block, still 
remains in the shop stuck upon its standard. On this Block, the Barber’s 
apprentice makes his first effort to learn the mystery of shaving: and the 
Perukemaker stretches, upon its skull, the net or caul on which he sews his 
previously-threaded slips of hair. It is in allusion to this brainless Block that 
a stupid person is called a Blockhead ; that he is said to be Blockish, or 
Blockheaded, —to behave Blockishly, or to show his Blockishness. Block- 
headly and Blocklike have also been written. A Block, in its primary 
meaning of a Log, will come again under our observation. Barberess, a 
female Barber, being an incongruous association of ideas, can only appear in 
ludicrous composition. An old man is sometimes, deridingly, termed a Gray- 
beard, and Shakspeare, in revenge, calls a fop, a Barbermonger. A coarse 
stone-bottle, which used to be imported from Holland, was also called a 
Graybeard ; because it had the figure of a man’s head with a long beard, 
impressed upon its surface, opposite to the handle. To Barb and To Barber 
are old words, signifying to shave the Beard and to trim the hair. 

The Barbel (Cyprinus barbus ) is a fresh-water fish, so named on account 
of the four bristles (or beards ) which hang down from its projecting upper 
lip. The Barbels are gregarious and sometimes grow to the length of three 
feet, but they are little prized as food. There are other well-known species 
of Cyprinus which are more congenial to the taste of the epicure : 

The Carp (carpio) is the most valuable of the tribe. It is extremely 
prolific, and is said to live from a hundred to a hundred and fifty years. It 
was imported into this country about the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and has ever since been the most esteemed inhabitant of the fishpond. It lives 
on worms and insects, and is fattened on bread and milk, when, being from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, it will sometimes weigh eight or ten 
pounds. 

The Tench, (tinea,) like the Carp, is bred in ponds. It is generally about 
a foot long, though it has been known to exceed double that size. It is said 
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that the Carp and others of its fellow prisoners cure their wounds by rubbing 
them upon the slimy skin of the Tench, and the latter has, in consequence, 
received the name of The Fishes’ Physician! 

The Roach, or Rochet, (rutilus,) is of a dark-green colour and usually 
weighs about a pound. It is another of the imprisoned fishes ; but those that 
are caught in rivers are reckoned to have a better flavour, though less in size. 

The Gudgeon (gobio) is common in our rivers. It is seldom above seven 
or eight inches long, but it is accounted delicious food. It is so easily caught, 
that a simple man, when be is deceived, is sometimes called “ a Gudgeon.' 5 
The Gobius niger, a smaller fish, is the Black Goby, Goget, or Sea Gudgeon. 

The Dace, Dart, or Dare (leuciscus) is seldom more than eight inches 
long, although it has sometimes been found double that size. It is a very 
common inhabitant of deep rivers and affords great sport to the angler. 

The Minnow, Minum, or Pink (phoxinus) is the smallest of the species of 
Cyprinus that are described as British fishes. It is seldom above three inches 
in length, and is valued chiefly on account of its being a favourite food for the 
Pike, who is destined, in his turn, to become the prey of man. 

The Bleak, or' Blay, ( alburnus ,) a fish, about five or six inches long, is 
abundant in our rivers. Its beautiful silvery scales preserve their brilliancy, 
although reduced to powder, and on that account are used as an inside coating 
to glass beads, when they are intended to imitate oriental pearls. The Bleaks 
are often attacked (and even destroyed) by a species of Hairworm, on which 
occasions they are seen, writhing in agony, on the surface of the water, and are 
then called, by the Fishermen, “ Mad Bleaks.” 

The Gordius, or Hairworm, is a genus of Vermes, having the appearance 
of a hair. One of these, ( medinensis ,) an inhabitant of West Indian marshes, 
which is twelve or fifteen feet long and not thicker than a hair, often pene¬ 
trates the flesh of the Negroes. The aquaticus, a native of this country, five 
or six inches long, is vulgarly supposed to be produced by the vivification 
of a Hair, dropt by accident, from the tail of a Stallion. The generic name, 
Gordius, alludes to the famous Gordian Knot of antiquity, which was made 
upon the harness of the chariot of Gorgius. It was declared by the oracle, 
that he who was able to untie it should be master of Asia; and Alexander, 
when he attempted it in vain, cut it asunder with his sword. 

There are many other species of Cyprinus, but they are scarcely known, ex¬ 
cept to the Naturalists. We must, however, except the auratus, or Goldfish, 
and the kindred species, inacropthabius, Telescope Carp, or Scarletfisii, 
natives of China, which, for a century past, have sported in this country in 
crystal vases, and adorned our windows with their splendid hues. 
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The Bearded Loach, or Loche, (Cobitis barbatula of Linnaeus,) is a small 
fish much esteemed by epicures. It is an inhabitant of clear streams, and has 
its trivial name from the six bristle-like appendages to its mouth: but the 
icenia, another species of Cobitis, is also a six-bearded fresh-water fish, 
which, on account of its lurking under stones, in search of worms and insects, 
is called the Groundling. The Cobitis fossilis, or Great Loach, generally 
ten to twelve inches long, inhabits marshy lakes and rnnning waters on the 
continent. It nestles in the mud during winter, but, at other times, it is ex¬ 
tremely fitful in its motions: and hence, probably, the French name of the tribe, 
Loche, comes from their verb locher, to be uneasy, or restless. The Sea Loach 
(Gadus tricirratus, three-bearded Cod of Donovan,) is a fish from twelve to 
eighteen inches long. It has also been called the Rockling, and, in some 
counties, the Whistlefish. Why it has acquired the latter denomination we ^ 
know not ; but it.* is said that the Cobitis tcenia, above mentioned, when 
handled, makes a hissing noise. There are many other bearded fishes (though 
not particularly designated) which will afterwards come under our obser¬ 
vation. 

The peculiarly-shaped steel knife, with which a Barber shaves, is a Razor. 

Its thick back and thin sharp edge enables it to cut the hair close to the skin ; 
while the pivot, on which it is fixed, allows it to turn easily in every direction. 
The Suds, or Lather, is a mixture of soap and water, whisked up by the 
Shaving-brush, to the consistence of cream. With this substance the Barber 
Lathers the beard (Saxon lethrian, to anoint,) so as to fill up the interstices 
between the hairs, and thereby prevent them from bending before the edge of 
the Razor. Soapsuds are also used in the washing of clothes; and as the 
water is usually heated, for the easier dissolving the soap, the word Suds is 
understood to be of the same family as the verb To Seethe and its participle 
Sodden. A man, under the hands of the Barber, must sit patiently, and 
almost motionless, until the operation of shaving is performed ; and hence a 
person, in a difficulty which he cannot overcome, is said to be * in the suds.’ 

The Razor-strop is a thong of leather, (sometimes glued upon a slip of 
wood and covered with a sort of paste,) on which the Barber Strops his 
razor, by rubbing it backwards and forwards, in order to preserve the fine wire¬ 
like edge which is apt to bend before the beard. The sharpness of this edge has 
given us the phrase ‘ Keen as a razor;’ usually applied to a man who is sharp 
and penetrating in his mercantile pursuits. Shakspeare has Razorable to 
designate the beard of a young man ; Unrazored is unshaven; and the tusks 
of a Boar are called his Razors. 

The Razorbill is a webfooted Sea-bird, of the Goose tribe: the Auk (or 
Awk)Murre,Falk, or Marrot, of former Ornithologists, and the Alca torda 
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of modern classification. This bird, which is supposed to lie torpid during 
the winter, weighs generally from twenty to twenty-four ounces. She lays a 
single egg, on the ledge of a steep cliff, replacing it by another if it be taken 
away; as is often done, at great hazard, by the daring inhabitants of rocky 
coasts. The Alca impetmis, Great Auk, or Gairfowl, (the wings of which are 
so short that it can rise very little above the surface of the water,) is best known 
to sailors by the name of Penguin. The female lays her solitary egg, of 
about six inches long, close to sea-mark; but she is not a regular visitor of 
our shores. The Penguin, or Pinguin, of the southern hemisphere (of which 
there are several species) has a somewhat similar appearance, but is a different' 
bird from that now described. The Alca pica, or Black-billed Auk, is rather 
less in size than the Razorbill. The Alca artica. Puffin, Northern Duck, 
^ or Tori-noddy, weighs about twelve ounces. It is an annual visitor of the 
British coasts, where it burrows in the sands, sometimes dislodging the rab¬ 
bits. There are other species of the Apk tribe, but they are not generally 
known by English names. 

Among the permanent inhabitants of the waters, the Coryphjena novacula, 
from six to nine inches long, found in the Mediterranean and highly prized at 
the table, has the name of Razorfish. The Razorshe^l, Razorsheath, 
and Knifehandle-shell, are English names for those bivalve shell-fish 
which are included by naturalists in the genns Solen. The shell when closed 
is oblong and open at both ends, which gives it the appearance of a tube, and 
hence the Greek name of the genus. There are several species on our coasts, 
but the best known is the siliqua, which is about an inch in length and eight 
inches in breadth, taking the breadth in the direction of the hinge. It buries 
itself two feet deep in the sand, near low-water mark, from whence it is dug 
up for the table. The Scotch call it the Spoutfish. 

The older Dictionaries / have Tonsor, a Barber, directly from the Latin; 
but a Tonsor, in the early times of the Romar^ history, was rather a Haircutter, 
or Hairdresser: for beards were not then shaven. Tonsile (which has been 
written) means capable of being clipped, or shorn; and Tonsure is either the 
act of clipping the hair, or its state after that operation is performed. The 
Latin tondcre, from which the preceding words are derived, was to clip or 
prune; but when it was meant to express the idea of cutting oft' so as to leave 
no portion behind, radcre, to mb, scrape, or shave, was used. This verb, with 
its participle rasus, besides furnishing us with the etymon of Razor, is the 
origin of many other English words. 

To Raze is to scrape off one substance from another. A building is razed 
from the foundation, when every part of it is swept away : the Razure is then 
complete. In cases where it is supposed that the matter to be scraped off has 
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penetrated the surface of the substance to which it adheres, (which is generally 
imagined in metaphorical usage,) our early writers added the particle out. 
Macbeth asks his physician whether he could “ raze out the written troubles 
of the brain:” we should now say Erase; using the Latin preposition e in 
place of the English out. To Raze then is, simply, to rub or scrape; and To 
erase is to scrape out; and the result of the action is an Erasure,— 
formerly an Erasement. What has been allowed to remain is Unerased. 
To AbrXde is to rub or scrape off a portion of the substance of the body on 
which we act; and Abrasion is the name of that action. To Graze is to 
rub along the surface: thus a gun-bullet sometimes Grazes the skin, without 
penetrating the flesh. To Grate, To Corrode, and other kindred words 
will come afterwards under our observation. 

Stiff hairs that stand out singly from the skin, without requiring support 
from one another, are Bristles. There may be a solitary Bristle, but they 
are, generally, in rows or in clusters ; and the name is particularly allusive to 
the ridge of hard horny hairs which grow along the back of a swine. The 
two beards or mustachios of a cat are tufts of Bristles. Bristly, or Bristled, 
denotes being covered with Bristles : a state which is expressed, in scientific 
works, by Setaceous, an adjective formed from the Latin seta. To Bristle 
is, metaphorically, to stand out, stiffly, in defence; in allusion to the power 
that some animals have of erecting the hairs upon their body, when they fear 
danger. Bristlelike, Bristleshxped, and Bristliness may be written 
when required. 

In Natural History, certain flies, whose tails are terminated by two or by three 
long hairs, have the familiar name of Bristletails. They are also called 
Day-flies; because, as winged insects, they exist only a few hours : although, 
in the larva and pupa states, they live a twelvemonth, and some of the species 
two or three years. The Larvaj, which have six legs, a tail and gills, reside in 
the water,—chiefly that of ponds and ditches. See Ephemera. The calyptra, 
or veil, of many of the mosses is fringed with hairs; and one species, most 
marked on this account (the Bryum striatum of Linnams,) is known by the 
name of Bristlejioss. The Woodsia hyperborea (formerly the Polypodium 
hyperboreum) has been called Bristlefern. 

Swine’s Bristles are used for various purposes. The shoemaker and the 
saddler fix one at the end of their sewing thread, to enable them the more easily 
to thrust the thread through the hole which is previously made in the leather 
by the awl. Collections of Bristles, fixed together, in one or more bunches, 
form a Brush. To Brush is to pass this instrument over the surface of a 
body, so as, either to sweep off any small adhering particles, by the successive 
contact of the congregated Bristles, or to spread some fluid over that surface. 
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Brushing the dust from clothes is done with a Clothesbrush ; and the 
Painter’s Brush is used for spreading his colouring matter. [See Pencil.] 
Brushes are thus denominated according to the uses to which they are applied : 
as, a Toothbrush, for cleansing the teeth; a Nailbrush, for the nails; a 
Hairbrush, for the hair; a Hatbrush, for the hat; and many others: all 
differently formed, both as to shape and materials, according to the purpose 
for which they are designed. The negative participle, Unbrushed, is in ordi¬ 
nary use. Brushes are not necessarily made of Bristles, although the words 
are obviously from a kindred source: perhaps, like Brushwood formerly 
mentioned, allied to the German Reis, a twig; Reisholz in that language sig¬ 
nifying Brushwood. See Besom, Birch, and Broom. 

Swine is a general name for that Bristle-bearing quadruped, the Sus scrofa 
of Linna?us. Like the word Sheep, it is both singular and plural, and of either 
gender. The male is the Boar and the female the Sow ; from the latter of 
which terms the name Swine (as if the plural Sow-eri) is supposed to have been 
formed. The Greek and Latin Sus is of both genders. The young are Pigs, 
of which the Sow pigs, or Farrows, (Latin ferre, to bring forth,) about a 
dozen at a litter. In old English, and still provincially, a Pig is called a 
Grice : a Gothic word which, with a slightly varied orthography, has the same 
meaning in the Danish and Swedish tongues. * To buy a Pig in a poke ’ is a 
proverbial saying; denoting the folly of purchasing that which we have not 
seen, or with the value of which we are unacquainted. 

In their tame state, Swine being so extremely prolific, the mass of the herd, 
both male and female, are cut, when young, to prevent their breeding, and to 
facilitate their fattening. These are all termed Hogs; and hence Hog is used 
to specify any one of the tribe, when the distinction of sex is unnecessary. In 
old English the mutilated male was called a Baurow-hog, from the Saxon 
berag, a Boar. In some counties, a young Wedder is also called a Hog, 
to distinguish it from the general term Lamb ; and, in the country, we believe 
that the same denomination is sometimes given to young Bullocks and Colts. 
See To Cut. 

The compounds Swinish, Swinishly and Swinishness, as well as their 
synonymes Hoggish, Hoggishly, and Hoggishness, are equivalent, in meta¬ 
phorical usage, to Filthy, Filthily, and Filthiness : in allusion to their practice of 
“ wallowing in the mire.” Swine-sty and Hog-sty are used, indifferently, to 
denote the Sty (tie) or place in which the animal is confined. Pig-sty is also 
written ; but in this case, as well as some others, the word Pig is taken as a 
general name without adverting to age. Pig-eyed is a rude epithet when 
speaking of eyes that are small and deeply seated in the head. The place 
where those animals are bred is a Piggery. The adverbial expression Hig- 
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geldy-Piggeldy (sometimes written Hidgelly-Pidgelly) signifies lying in 
a confused group like hogs and pigs in a sty. The ordinary .cry of a swine is 
called a Grunt; but the animal screams when hurt, or in fear. The pig 
squeaks. The verb To Grunt is obviously allied to the Saxon grunan and the 
Latin grunnire, which have the same signification. The Swedish Route is a 
Boar. 

Swine’s-flesh is prepared for food in different ways, and under different 
names. The Latin Porcus (French Pore ) is a hog, or swine; and hence Por¬ 
cine, from porcinus, has been recently introduced as a general adjective ; but 
the English word Pork is confined to designate the flesh of the animal, which 
may be dressed, either fresh from the knife, or after it has been pickled. 
When salted and dried in the smoke of a chimney, or over a slow fire in large 
drying-rooms, it is called Bacon. Horne Tooke says that the name is evi¬ 
dently the past participle of the Saxon bacan, to bake or dry by heat; but this 
we think is at least doubtfid. In the Romance language, Bacon signifies a 
living Hog, as does also the old Latin law term Baco. By those who have 
observed the frequent transmutations of letters, among different dialects, the 
connexion between the Latin Porcus, the Saxon Berga , and the English Ba¬ 
con, will be readily recognised. 

In the language of the breeder, Swine assume various names, according to 
their ages and the.purpose for which they are required by the butcher. When 
only a few weeks old they are Pigs, and are commonly roasted w’hole for. the 
table. At five or six months they become Porkers (having the diminutives 
Porklings or Porkets); and their flesh is Pork, with the epithets fresh, or 
pickled, according as it is used immediately from the stall, or after being salted 
in the tub. When from eighteen months to two years old, they are full-grown 
Hogs; and are generally converted into Bacon. The flesh of the Boar, being 
muscular rather than fat, is termed Brawn ; and, formerly, the Boar himself 
had the same name. The arm of a strong man is said to be Brawny, or to 
possess Braw'niness, which is equivalent to muscular power; and the Scotch 
speak of ‘ the brawn of the leg,’ meaning the fleshy part, or what in English is 
termed the Calf. . 

Brawn, for the table, is prepared from the side of an old Boar, which (being 
separated from the legs and other bones, and slightly salted) is Collared ; 
that is, rolled up hard and tied with a cord. It is then boiled “ until it may 
be pierced with a straw,” and afterwards pickled. A side so coiled up, 
lengthwise, (usually nine or ten inches diameter) is termed a Collar of 
Brawn ; and the flank of an Ox, treated in a similar manner, is a Collar of 
Beef. In the Cookery books, every piece of meat which is bound up firm, 
before boiling, is said to be Collared. 
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The Chine of a Hog, or other quadruped, is the backbone, or spine. The 
French term is bchine, a word which reminds us of the Greek Echinos, that 
spinous animal the Hedgehog, formerly mentioned. A piece cut out across 
the backbone is a Chine of Pork, being the same part which, in other meat, 
is called a Baron of Beef, or a Saddle of Mutton. A joint chopped from 
the spine of a Sheep and broiled is called a Mutton-chop ; and a Pork- 
chop, taken from the same part of the animal, is otherwise termed a 
Griskin. 

In curing Bacon, the two sides are separated from the chine, and each, being 
salted, flattened, and smoked, is a Flitch ; Saxon fiicce, and French jlbche. 
When a piece of timber is sawn through the middle lengthwise, the two divi¬ 
sions are also called Flitches : they are corresponding Flakes, or Layers. The 
buttocks are usually cut off from the sides, and prepared separately by the 
name of Hams, each of which is a Gammon of Bacon, from the Italian and 
Spanish gamba, a leg. Hams of Mutton, Goat, and Beef (the latter divided 
into portions) are also cured in the same manner; but, in the greater part of 
England, when speaking of Ham, that of Bacon is always understood. ‘A 
Rasher of Bacon (Rasure?) is a thin slice; and there is an antiquated verb 
To Rash, meaning to cut, or split. 

The hog is disposed to fatten more readily, and to a greater degree, than 
almost any other quadruped. The fat appears in layers upon the flesh ; and 
that portion which is next the skin is sometimes so thick that, it is said, mice 
and other vermin have been known to burrow in it without apparently produ¬ 
cing pain. This fat (Hogsgrease) when melted and purified becomes a spe¬ 
cies of tallow, and has the name of Lard (Latin lardurn or lariduni ) or Hogs- 
lard. Although not purified, it acquires this solid form in the layers of 
bacon; and hence, by old authors, Lard and Bacon were written synony¬ 
mously. To Lard is, literally, to cover or spread over with Lard,—to fat¬ 
ten ; and from thence we have our verb To Interlard, —originally signifying 
to intermix fat with lean, in cookery, and now metaphorically, to interpose 
extraneous subjects through the general topic of a discourse. The room in a 
house where meat, butter, &c. is salted and kept ready for cooking, is the 
Larder, and, sometimes, the Buttery. The Saxon semi was Lard ; and in 
old English, and still in some parts of the island, Hogslard is called Swine- 
seam. The Latin adeps, fat, or grease, is from ad and apio, I join ; and is so 
called because it spreads upon and adheres to the lean. A Seam, in its ordi¬ 
nary usage, is the line of junction between two flat substances that are sewed, 
or in any way fixed, together; and, in the language of the miner, it is a stra¬ 
tum. In the coalpits, for example, there are strata of Coals, called Seams, of 
various thicknesses; and the Seams of a Ship are the junctions of the edges 
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of its planks. From adeps, we have the scientific adjective Adipose, fatty. 
Adipous, for fat, is still in the Dictionaries, but is old and useless. Larda- 
ceous, having the quality of Lard, is also inserted in some of those collec¬ 
tions; but we have seldom seen it written. 

When fat of any species is exposed to the air, it soon acquires a yellowish 
tinge, has a sour taste, and emits a disagreeable smell: it is said to be 
Rancid, Latin rancidus. The adjective Rank designates the fetid smell of 
mouldy or putrescent substances; but Rancid qualifies the substances them¬ 
selves, when in that state. The Rancidity, or Rancidness, of fatty sub¬ 
stances is supposed, by some, to arise from a partial fermentation, induced by 
the absorption of oxygen, and the consequent formation of the Sebacic Acid, 
formerly mentioned. Tallow and Lard, though purified fats, are liable in some 
degree to the same sort of decomposition ; and Bacon, so affected, is termed 
Rusty, because covered with a kind of Rust, or Crust, which indicates that the 
alteration is begun. The old English authors wrote Reasty for Rusty, and 
Reastiness to denote that peculiar state of Rancidity; and the pronunciation, 
thereby pointed out, is still heard in certain counties. 

The eating of swine’s flesh has been prohibited by several legislators, and 
abominated by the popular feelings of different nations. The animal-is pe¬ 
culiarly subjected to cutaneous diseases; and it was therefore that the Latin 
Svsscrofa was adopted as the scientific name. An eruption of small red spots, 
which is very common, is called the Measles ; and Measled Pork has, at 
all times, been reckoned unwholesome: it was said to produce scrofula and 
leprosy in the Pork-eater. The Saxon mal or mcel , and the German maset or 
maser, signify a spot or stain, the Latin macula; and the stain imprinted on 
cloth, by the accidental contact of rusty iron, which the modern dictionaries 
call an Ironmould, was formerly called an Iron meal. 

A febrile disease, (which chiefly attacks children,) accompanied with an 
eruption of small red specks, similar to flea-bites, is also called the Measles ; 
but this, though the names are associated with the same animal, should not be 
confounded with Chickenpox, or Swinepox. The latter is more of the nature 
of Smallpox; the eruptions being pustules, or pocks, though of a slighter kind. 
In fact the Chickenpox has often been mistaken for a return of the Smallpox. 
In some places it is called the Hives ; and in Northumberland it has the odd 
name of Waterjags. In medical arrangements it is termed Varicella; being 
a diminutive of Variola, the designation given to the Smallpox, from the Latin 
varius, spotted. The adjective Variolous, belonging to the latter disease, has 
got into common use. 

The names of animals are often associated with inanimate objects, from 
some fanciful similitude. A Hogshead (which the Dutch, Danes, and other 
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Gothic tribes call bynames that, in their languages, mean an Ox-head ,) is a cask 
of a very indeterminate capacity. In excisable liquors it generally contains 
about fifty-four imperial gallons, being equivalent to sixty-three of oiir old wine 
gallons ; while there are casks of sugar, tallow. See. also called hogsheads, 
some of which are three times that size. A wooden pail, with a single upright 
handle, is called a Piggin. To Hog, in sea-language, is to scrape a ship’s 
bottom while in the water ; and the flat scrubbing-brush, by which the work is 
done, is a Hog. The hair of the head is sometimes tied in a sort of tangle 
behind, with a black ribbon, which, from its appearance, is called a Pigtail ; 
and the same name is given to a particular kind of twisted tobacco. In the 
smelting of iron, or of lead, from the ore, the quantity produced in the furnace 
at one charge is called a Sow. This mass is poured out, and cast into long 
lumps called Pigs, which the Sow is, metaphorically, supposed to farrow. 
Those bars, called Pig-iron, and Pig-lead, are sold in that state to be re¬ 
cast by other manufacturers on a smaller scale : the same name has been given 
to lumps of other metals. 

In Natural History, there are many objects whose English names connect 
them with the present subject. Some of these have been already noticed; 
and we shall here add an account of such others as we have been able to 
collect: 

Swinestone, or Stinkstone, is a name given to those kinds of Limestone 
which emit a fetid odour when rubbed. Of those there are several varieties ; 
and, in particular, the common black marble,—sometimes called Lucullite, in 
honour of Lucullus the Roman Consul. 

The Guinea-pig, Cavia cobayu, (Mus Porcellus of Linnaeus,) is a native of 
South America, but is tamed and breeds in this country. It is a restless little 
quadruped, (without a tail,) perpetually running about in its sty and grunting 
like a Pig, to the shape of which it has also some resemblance. We suspect 
that the common name of this animal is corrupted from Guiana-pig ; for it is 
in the woods of Guiana that all the species of Cavy are generally found. 

The Porcupine (Spanish ptierco espbi, the Spinous Hog, from the Latin 
porcus, a swine, and spina, a thorn,) is a quadruped, about two feet in length, 
having its body covered with sharp prickles, some of them eight or ten inches 
long, which it erects ivhen frightened, rolling itself up for defence like a 
Hedgehog. It is the Htstr/x of scientific writers; and the species cristata, the 
crested, or common Porcupine, of which there are several varieties, is found wild 
in Asia and Africa, as also in Spain and Italy. It burrows in the earth, is 
easily tamed, and much prized as food. The belief that the Porcupine was 
able to shoot his Spines (or Quills as they are called) at his enemies, is now a 
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vulgar error ; but it was at one time an error of the learned. There are four 
other species of this animal; three that are natives of America, and one which 
inhabits the islands of the Indian ocean. 

The Sea-porcupine, or Porcupine-fish, ( Diodon hystriv,) a native of 
the American seas, is of a globular shape and about two feet long. It has a 
spiny skin, which it has the power of contracting or inflating, by means of an 
inner skin or membrane. There are several varieties of this fish, as well as dif¬ 
ferent species of the genus. 

A species of the Dolphin trihe,(D elphiwus phoca?ia, )the Porpoise, or Por- 
pesse, has been called the Sea-hog. The common name, Porpoise, or Por- 
pesse , is usually derived from the Italian porco, a hog, and pesce, a fish ;— 
obviously the Latin porcus and piscis. The Germans call it Meerschwein, that 
is Sea-swine. When its food is scarce at the surface of the water, it dives, and, 
like the hog, burrows for sea-worms in the sand. Its flesh, which was highly 
esteemed in this country about two centuries ago, is red and muscular, resem¬ 
bling Pork ; and, like that too, it is covered with a thick layer of fat, imme¬ 
diately under the skin. The size of the Porpoise seldom exceeds three or four 
feet; but another of the same genus, the Grampus, (Delphinus orca ,) often 
grows to the length of twenty-five. This is extremely fierce and voracious, 
feeding on the larger fishes and even attacking the Whale. ■ • 

- The Delph/nus delphinus, or Dolphin properly so called, is commonly from 
eight to ten feet long, and inhabits the Mediterranean and Indian seas. This 
is the fish so famed in classic story as the friend, and, as far as he could be, the 
companion of man. When Arion was doomed by the sailors to be thrown into 
the sea, a Dolphin, charmed with the music of his funeral song, received him on 
its back, and bore him safely to Sparta. It was for this proof of philanthropy, 
of which he has furnished no subsequent example, that, as some say, the Dolphin 
was placed among the stars ; along with his friend Arion, or Orion, who 
exhibits one of the noblest constellations of the heavens. Others place the 
Dolphin in the sky, because his fondness for music made him the favourite of 
Apollo, who assumed the shape of that fish when conducting Castalius and his 
colony from the isle of Crete. A temple was erected to Apollo Delphjnivs ; and 
the Delphinia were feasts which the inhabitants of iEgina held in honour of 
the god. The Dolphin was therefore a sacred fish; and the ten stars in that 
constellation, first observed by the early astronomers, were considered as the 
representation of Apollo and the Muses. 

The Greek JeX<pa£, delphax, signified a Pig; and A&tyiv, Delphin, was not 
only a Dolphin, but a large lump of lead, or of iron, which was thrown upon 
an enemy’s bark, for the purpose of sinking it. The commentators say (we 
know not upon what authority) that those masses of metal were moulded into 
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the shape of a Dolphin ; but the rudely-shaped bars, which we call Pig-iron 
and Pig-lead, have certainly no resemblance to young swine. 

In the vegetable world, the association of the names of certain plants with 
that of the swine is, generally, derived from their effect, as food for the animal; 
in the same way that Wash, although in its origin meaning simple water, ac¬ 
quires the name of Hogwash when mixed up with any thing that is nutritive 
to the Hog. The Boarthistle, however, a name sometimes given to the 
Carduus lanccolatus, or Spearthistle, is more probably on account of the 
strength of its spines. 

Swinegrass is a wayfaring prostrate annual, otherwise called Knotgrass, 
on account of the number of joints on its creeping stems. It is the Polygo¬ 
num aviculare of the Botanists, and, probably, the species that gave the deno¬ 
mination to the genus: for Polygonum is a compound from the Greek yow, a 
knee, or joint. The specific name, aviculare, has been given because small 
birds ( aviculce ) are fond of its seeds. The species of this genus are very nu¬ 
merous; and ten of them are known natives of this country. They are not, 
however, all Knotgrasses; for the genera of the sexual system are charac¬ 
terized independently of the forms of the stem. 

The Polygonum bistorta , (so specifically designated on account of its 
twisted medical root,) is the English Bistort, or Snakeweed ; and the vivi - 
parum is the Alpine Bistort, or Lesser Snakeweed. The species hydropiper 
is Water-pepper, or Arse-smart ; the amphibium is Perennial Arse-smart ; 
the Persicaria is the dead or spotted; the lapathifolium is the pale-jlowering, and 
the minus is the small-creeping . The Polygonum convolvulus is called Black 
Bindweed, and, sometimes, climbing Buckwheat ; but the common Buck¬ 
wheat, or Brank, is a naturalized species, the Fagopyrum of Linnaeus. The 
Polygonum orientale, Persicaria, the tallest of the tribe, growing to the 
height of six feet, is also a foreign plant; but is now to be seen in almost 
every garden in England. Some species of the Illecebrum have been 
called Knotgrass ; and the verticillatum, the only British species, whorled 
Knotgrass, or creeping Milkwort, w as once arranged as a Polygonum. 

Swines-cress (the Cochlearza coronopus of Linnaeus and the Coronopus 
Ruellii of Smith) was once famous as a medicine for the Stone. It is generally 
found on roadsides, and tastes something like garden cresses. The other 
English species of Cochlearza (Spoonwort) are the officinalis, or common 
Scurvy-grass, which holds a place in our Dispensatories; the groenlandica 
or Greenland Scurvy-grass; the anglica, or English Scurvy-grass; the 
danica, or Danish Scurvy-grass, and the armorica, already noticed, which is 
the well-known Horse-radish. 

The genus Cyclamen contains six species of small flowering plants, of 
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which only one, the hederifolium (Europceum of Smith) has recently been found 
wild in this country. The genus has the English name of SownREAD, which 
had, probably, at first designated the species Europaum of Linnaeus. 

Sowsfennel, or Hogsfennel, is the Peucedanum officinalis, or Sea Sul- 
phurwort : the name of Sulphurwort being given to the whole genus, on ac¬ 
count of the sulphureous smell of the root of this species when bruised. A fetid 
smell is also emitted from the bruised leaves of the Silaus {Meadow Sulphur¬ 
wort, or Meadow Saxifrage), which is the only other British species. Hogs¬ 
fennel was formerly called Hairstrong, on account of the thread-like shape 
of its leaves. It is hence, too, that the generic name, Peucedanum, is supposed 
to have been derived from the Greek nevxr), a fir. 

The word Fennel, Saxon fcnol, is usually referred for its derivation to the 
Latin faeniculum, and that, again, to fee mm, hay; which probably applied to 
any dried plant. The Anethum fceniculum is the common Fennel, (in some 
counties Finkle,) a biennial plant, of which the sweet Fennel is understood 
to be a variety. The Anethum graveolens, or Dill, an annual, is a native of 
Spain and Portugal, but has been long cultivated in this country. Both this 
and the sweet Fennel are medical. The Crithmum maritimum, whose aro¬ 
matic leaves are much used as a pickle, is sometimes called Sea-fennel ; but 
it is better known by the name of Samphire, which has been immortalized by 
Shakspeare in his description of the cliffs of Dover. 

The common, or nettle-leaved, Goosefoot {Chenopodium murale ) has also, 
we know not why, the name Sowbane, or Hogsbane. Bane, (Saxon bana ,) 
is poison, and, in that sense, is a termination in the names of various plants ; 
but we are not aware that Swine are thus affected by the one now spoken of. 
The generic name Chenopodium (Greek yry, a goose, and nous a foot) w as 
given on account of the form of the leaves of the early-included species. Of 
those, the best known are the Bonus Henricus, Good King Henry, Wild 
Spinage, or Allgood, the leaves of which are often eaten as greens; the 
urbicum, or upright Blite ; the album, common Orach, or Frost-Blite ; 
the viride. Green Blite ; the vulvaria (olidum ) stinking Orach, or stinking Blite ; 
the polyspermum, or Allseed ; and the maritimum , Sea Blite, or White Glass- 
wort. Most of the species of Goosefoot grow on waste ground, or among 
rubbish; and the name Blite is from the Greek ^^7JTov, fit only to be cast away, 
worthless. The Genus Blitum includes some foreign species, or (it may 
be) varieties of one species, known in this country by the names Strawberry 
Blite, Strawberry Spinach, Bloody Spinach and Berry-bearing Orach. 
A species of Amaranthus (polygonoides) which grows among rubbish, by the 
roadsides, in tropical countries, is. by some botanists called the .Amaran¬ 
thus blitum. The well-known culinary herb Spinage, or Spinach, (for 
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it is written both ways,) the Spinacia oleracea, was formerly included among 
the Blites. 

Lapsana pusilla, (a small yellow-flowering annual, the Hyoseris minima of 
Linnaeus,) is Swines-Succory. The Lapsana communis, also an annual, and 
the only other British species, is called Nipplewort, because it is said to 
cure chapped nipples. 

Common Succory, Cichorium intybus, is found wild on waste grounds, where 
it rises to a foot and a half in height, and shoots a deep spindle-shaped peren¬ 
nial root. When cultivated, (which it very generally is on the Continent, 
where it is medical,) it furnishes abundant and excellent food for cattle. The 
root, dried and powdered, is mixed with coffee, by the French and Germans; 
and, for the same purpose, it is sometimes imported and sold under the foreign 
name of Chicory. The Cichorium endivia, Broad-leaved Succory, or En¬ 
dive, is an annual species, a native of Japan ; a curled-leaf variety of which 
is reared as a salad in England. 

The genus Spondias contains some exotic trees, which have the name of 
Hogplums because the species myrobalanus (lutea ) or Yellow Hogplum, a na¬ 
tive of South America, is cultivated in Jamaica for the purpose of fattening hogs 
with the fruit. The mombin {purpurea), Spanish-plum, or Purple Hogplum, 
is also a native of South America ; but is occasionally reared in this country, 
in stoves, for the sake of its fruit, which has a peculiarly agreeable aromatic 
flavour. The Spondias dulcis is called the Otaheite-apple.' 

The common Truffle, Tuber cibarium, {Lycoperdon tuber of Linnaeus,) is 
a well-known edible fungus, found in light dry soils, about four or five inches 
below the surface. The English name, like the French truffe, seems to have 
been derived from the Latin terra tubera, earth-bulbs, through the medium of 
the Italian tarlufo. Truffles are of a globular shape, without any appearance of 
root or stem. They grow generally in clusters, and are of various sizes, from 
that of a pea to four ounces in weight. Some have weighed as much as a 
pound, but such are extremely rare. Dogs are trained to scent and scrape out 
this fungus, which is brought to the table, either roasted fresh like potatoes, or 
dried and sliced, for the purpose of being mixed up, as occasion requires, in 
soups and ragouts. The Hog roots for Truffles with great avidity; and hence 
they have the names of Hogs-mushrooms and Swinebread. In the spring, 
they are termed White-truffles. They are then pale-coloured and insipid ; 
but in the autumn they become Marble-truffles, being variegated in their 
colour and high-flavoured. 

• Morels, another species of Mushroom, are usually conjoined with Truffles, 
in the cookery receipts, as giving flavour and consistence to soups and sauces. 
The Morel, Morchella esculenta, {Phallus esculentus of Linnaeus,) has a thick 
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solid stalk, about two inches long, which is easily dried and preserved. The 
Phallus impudicus , Stinking Morel, or Stinkhorn, cannot be mistaken 
for the former. It is filthy to the sight as well as nauseous to the smell. 

Pignuts are the tuberous roots of the Bunium bulbocastanum ; which has 
its trivial name on account of its roots being bulbous, and their tasting like 
chesnuts. They are also called by the various names of Earthnuts, Jarnuts, 
Kippernuts and Hawknuts. They are eaten either boiled or roasted, and 
were formerly possessed of medical virtues. 

The skins of many quadrupeds, especially those of cold countries, instead 
of being covered with rough bristles, have a thick coat of soft downy hair. 
Those skins, when imported dry, as furnished by the Indian hunters, are Pel¬ 
try ; but when manufactured into leather, still preserving the hair, they are 
termed Furs; the manufacturer is a Furrier, and bis trade is Furriery, 
In ordinary language, Fur, in the singular, is a name for the hair itself, with¬ 
out alluding to the skin to which it adheres. We may even scrape off the Fur, 
as is done with that of the Beaver and some others, when used for making 
hats. It still, however, differs from Hair, the general name, of which Bristles 
and Fur are species. The verb to Fur, meaning to cover with Fur, and the' 
adjective Furry, denoting the quality of being so covered, have both been 
written. The French fourrure is Fur; fourreau is a sheath, or cover; and 
fourrer is to insert or put within a cover,— to hide. See Hide. • In medical 
works, the patient’s tongue is said to be Furred, when it is covered with a 
white crust: the general consequence of fever. This latter usage of the word 
is from the Latin furfur, bran, to which this scaly crust bears some resem¬ 
blance. The adjective Furfuraceous, scaly, or bran-like, has been adopted, 
as a scientific term, from the same source. 

Among the highest class of the Fur-bearing animals is the Beaver, the 
Castor fiber of Linnaeus. This amphibious quadruped, which has ceased to 
exist in Brifain for five or six centuries past, is generally three feet long, and 
weighs about half a hundred weight. Having a flat tail covered with scales, 
he forms a link between fishes and land animals ; and is so remarkable for his 
mode of living and sagacity, that volumes have been written in his praise. 
Beavers are usually gregarious, when at a distance from man, building plas¬ 
tered habitations on the edges of rivers. The few that are separated from the 
community, for which curious reasons are assigned, dwell in holes on the 
banks. These are called Terrier-Beavers, and their'skins are of much less 
value. In the language of the traders, the skin with its fur has the name of the 
animal from which it is taken. The Castor sheds his hair every year; and,, 
on that account, the skins are of less value in summer than in winter: they are 
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called Staqe-beavers, because they are killed by the American Indians, in 
the course of their stages, or summer journeys. Beavers are also distinguished 
into Coat-Beavers, or Fat-Castor; and Parchment-Beavers, or Dry- 
Castor : the former being so denominated because they have been worn as 
coverlits, or otherwise, by the Hunters ; and the latter (a still worse kind) on 
account of the underside resembling parchment. Both these are generally sold 
to the Hatters. A third sort, called New-Castor, Winter-Castor, and 
Muscovy-Castor, are the best, and what are chiefly used as furs. Cub- 
beavers are the skins of the young animals. 

The medical sebaceous substance, known by the name of Castor, is con¬ 
tained in two bags situated near the anus of the Beaver. Of this nauseous 
article, which is frequently counterfeited, that from Russia and Poland is 
accounted the best. This Castor should not be confounded with the purgative 
Castor-Oil of the apothecary ; the latter is obtained either by expression or 
decoction, from the seeds of an exotic tree, which becomes a shrubby annual 
when reared in our gardens. Its usual name is Palma Christi, the Ricinus 
communis of Linnaeus. 

The Castor Zibethicus (Mus Zibethicus of modern naturalists) is the Musk- 
beaver, or Musk-rat ; and has its names on account of the smell of Musk 
which it emits in the summer season. It is a native of North America; is 
about a foot long; has a fine fur; and is better known to Fur-dealers by its 
native name. Musquash. 

Musk, a medical drug of an extremely strong and peculiar smell, is a secre¬ 
tion contained in a small bag that grows on the belly of the Moschus moschi- 
ferus ; a deer-shaped animal (about the size of a goat) which inhabits the 
mountains of Asia and Siberia. The word Musk has been referred to the 
Greek moschos, and the Arabic moscha ; but these are mere synonymes, adding 
nothing to our knowledge. The adjective is Musky ; and To Musk, mean¬ 
ing to communicate the odour of Muskiness to other substances, is in the 
Dictionaries. 

The powerful and peculiar scent of Musk has occasioned its name to be 
prefixed to that of those animals and plants, whose perfume in any degree 
resembled it. There are Musk-Insects which emit a strong musky smell when 
crushed, and continue to do so for a long time after they are in the dried state. 
Such is the Musk-Ant, “ which is found on dry banks, and so much smaller 
than the common ant, that it needs no other distinction.” The Musk- 
hyacinth, Htacinthus muscarius, a native of the Levant, is a common plant in 
our gardens. Musk-seed is the seed of the Syrian Mallow, —the Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus of Linnaeus. This plant is indigenous both in the East and West 
Indies, from whence the seeds have been imported into Europe: formerly, on 
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account of their medical properties, but now chiefly for the use of the con¬ 
tinental perfumers. The Trichilia moschata, a West-Indian tree, has the 
name of Muskwood, because all its parts,—the bark, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit,—have a strong musky smell. An adjective, Muscadine, (variously 
written Muscat, Muscadel, and Muscatel,) designates a cherished variety 
of the vine, as well as the wine which it produces; and the Musk-apple 
Musk-pear, Musk-melon, Musk-rose, &c., are names, either of species or 
varieties, of those several plants,—which have been given to them, in conse¬ 
quence of the peculiar odour by which they are distinguished. 

We formerly mentioned the Musk-Ox (Musk-bull) ; and there is also a 
Musk-boar, the Taja(U of Buffon, and the Sus tajassu of Linnseus. Travel¬ 
lers call it Peccary, a sound something like that of its Indian name. This 
animal is a native of Mexico, and resembles the common hog, except that its 
bristles are four or five inches long, and as strong as those of a Hedgehog. 
On the ridge of its back, near the rump, there is a naked open gland, sur¬ 
rounded with bristles, which, when slightly pressed, throws out a yellowish 
liquid, having a scent similar to that of Musk, or Civet. 

Civet is a highly perfumed secretion, gathered from a gland under the tail 
of the Civet, or Civet-cat, (a species of Weasel,) the Viferra civetta of 
Linnseus. This animal measures about two feet from the nose to the tail, 
which latter is usually above a foot long. It is a native of Africa and India ; 
but is often kept in cages, in Holland, by the Dutch perfumers, for the sake of 
the fragrant substance which it exudes. This substance was long confounded 
with Musk, and passed under the same name. The Viferra Zibetha, which 
some have supposed to be only a variety of the same species, secretes a similar 
fluid. Civet has long ceased to be medical. The Viferra Malaccensis, or Grey- 
Weasel, a native of Malacca, also secretes a musky fluid which is collected 
by the Malays for the use of the Chinese, by whom it is highly esteemed. 

The common Weasel, which formerly gave its name to a numerous tribe, is 
the Mustela vulgaris ,—the splenetic Weasel of Shakspeare. It is a dirty 
stinking animal, six or seven inches long, with a tail about a third of that 
length. It is brown, with a white belly, but becomes wholly white in winter, 
in cold climates. In Scotland it is called the Whitret. It is easily tamed, 
and, like the cat, preys on rats and mice, which it pursues into their holes. 
The skins, although intolerably fetid, are collected in Siberia, and sold to the 
Chinese. The Weasels arc distributed, by modern naturalists, into different 
genera: chiefly the Viferra and Mustela. The greater part emit a disa¬ 
greeable smell. 

Viverra, of which we have already mentioned some species, is a Latin name 
for the Ferret, which was at one time confounded with the common Weasel. 
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The word has been referred to vivi-terra, because the Ferret (. Mustela furo), a 
cream-coloured animal, about fourteen inches long, is said to have been ori¬ 
ginally imported into Europe, from Africa, for the purpose of entering the 
burrows and unearthing the Rabbits which then infested Spain. From this 
source we have the verb To Ferret, signifying to search out from a con¬ 
cealment. 

The Ichneumon or Pharaoh’s-Rat ( Viverra Ichneumon ) is another kind 
of Weasel, an inhabitant of the banks of the Nile. It is fierce and crafty, about 
the size of a cat; and is particularly valued on account of its enmity to ser¬ 
pents and other reptiles. For this reason it, like the Ibis, was one of the 
sacred animals among the Egyptians, during their former superstitions. Its 
modern Arabic name is Nems; but it is no longer either tamed or deified. 
Ichneumon is a Greek designation from ichneuo, I trace; because the animal 
was believed to follow' the footsteps of the Crocodiles and devour their eggs. 
From a fanciful resemblance, a genus of insects, of which there are numerous 
species, are termed Ichneumon-flies. These deposit their eggs upon the 
bodies of caterpillars and other insects that are devoured by the larvae of 
the Ichneumons which quickly spring into life. So small are some of these 
voracious species, that even plant-lice become their victims. 

The Coati, Coati-mondi, or Brazjlian-Weasel ( Viverra nasua ) is eighteen 
inches long, with a tail nearly the same length. It has soft glossy hair of a 
bright bay colour; but there is a variety (perhaps a species) of a yellowish 
brown. The name Coati has also been given to other animals; to the Raccoon, 
and to the Myrmecophaga didactyla, or Little Ant-eater, a beautiful soft- 
furred animal, about the size of a Squirrel, a native of Guiana. 

The Genet, Viverra genetta, is about the size of a Cat; smells slightly of 
musk, and is the most beautiful of the genus. The fur, known in commerce, 
is of a pale tawny colour spotted with black; the ground of the hair some 
times inclining to grey. The Genet inhabits Turkey and Spain, and is tamed 
at Constantinople, for the purpose of catching rats. . 

The Polecat, Fitchew, or Fitchet, (Mustela putorius ,) the Foomart of 
Scotland, is about a foot and a half long, and extremely active. It lurks in 
crevices, or burrows in the earth. Like many other species of the Weasel, it 
secretes a fluid, the smell of which is highly offensive. Its fur is of a dark 
brown colour, and very beautiful. 

The Martin, or Marten, Mustela foina, is a fine-looking animal about 
the size of the Polecat; body blackish tawny, with a white breast. It inhabits 
most parts of Europe; is easily tamed ; and, being a great enemy to rats and 
mice, is, we believe, what Shakspeare calls the 'Mouse-hunt. The skin has 
a musky smell, and, like the Ermine, is used for lining robes. 
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The Pine-martin, Mustela martcs, is found (though not generally) in this 
country. Its fur is dark chesnut with a yellow breast, and is much more 
valued than, that of the common Martin. Kamtschatka and North America 
export immense quantities of those skins. 

The Mustela vison, a brown-coloured Weasel, similar to the Martin, is 
known to Furriers by the American name of Mink, or Minx;', and the species 
Canadensis, which is something larger, is called the Pekan, or Pekan-weasel. 
The Fisher, or Fisher-weasel, (Mustela nigra,) is a much larger animal, 
being often two feet and a half long. It inhabits North America, from whence 
its skins, which are brownish, or wholly black, are imported into this .country 
by hundreds, every season. 

The Mustela Erminea, or Stoat, is rather larger than the common Weasel; 
has a fur of a reddish colour, except the tail, which is tipt with black. It is an 
inhabitant of cold countries, where it becomes white during the winter, and has 
then the name of Ermine. The animal is frequently found in Scotland, both 
as a Stoat and as an Ermine; but the skins of the latter variety, which are alone 
valued, are procured from Norway, Lapland, or Siberia. The Ermine Furs of 
the middle ages were brought from Armenia, and hence the animals received 
their name. They were, at one time, called Armenian-weasels ; and, at a 
still earlier period, Armenian-mice. The snowy whiteness of the Fur caused 
it to be considered as the emblem of purity: it lined the state-robes of magis¬ 
trates and of kings. Ermined is covered with Ermine. The Furriers make a 
spotted Ermine, by sewing, upon the white skin, small bits of the tails, which 
always remain black. It is in imitation of this practice (a very ancient one)* 
that Ermine in Heraldry denotes the representation of a white field, or fur, 
interspersed with black spots, which is termed Powdering. When each spot 
has a little red hair in it, the field has the designation Erminites. .A black 
field with white spots is Counter-Ermine, or Ermines. When the field is 
Sable, and the powdering Or (yellow), it is Pean : Erminois is the opposite. 

The Sable, Mustela Zibellina, is the most valuable of all the Weasel tribe. 
It is the size of the Martin, and inhabits the north of Asia, Siberia, and Kamt¬ 
schatka. The Fur is glossy, and, usually, of a black-brown colour, except the 
head and throat, which are whitish. The colour of the animal, however, is 
various ; some have been seen pure white; but the blacker the skins, the more 
they are esteemed : and, in all metaphorical applications, the adjective Sable 
is equivalent to black. The Russians dye the skins for the purpose of decep¬ 
tion; but in this fraud they are far outdone by the Chinese. Sables fetch.very 
different prices: from one to twelve pounds each. The American Sable, 
Mustela Americana, has a chesnut colour, but is of much less value. 

. On the Linnasan system, the Otters, although they are amphibious and have 
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their hind feet webbed, are conjoined with the Weasel, in the same genus. 
The common Otter, Musteea lutra , is usually between twenty inches and 
two feet in length, living in holes on the borders of lakes or rivers, and feeding 
on fish. The lutreola, or lesser Otter, an inhabitant of Finland, is a much 
smaller animal, with a blackish brown fur which is sold at a high price. This 
fur has also the name of Mink; but we believe it should not be confounded 
with the vison formerly mentioned. The lutris, or Sea-Otter, inhabiting 
Behring’s Strait and Kamtschatka, is three feet long, and weighs from sixty to 
eighty pounds. Its skin is much more valuable than that of the common Otter, 
some of them being occasionally sold to the Chinese for more than twenty 
guineas a-piece. 

The genus Mus, the Mouse, includes several species of fine-furred animals, 
some of which are found among the furs of commerce. The Latin mus and 
Greek [xvg are probably derived from ix.ua>, to shut up, or conceal: a well- 
known characteristic of the animal in choosing its abode. Mice are ordina¬ 
rily understood to be the most diminutive of the quadrupeds; and hence*a 
Mousehole, the entrance of its nest or burrow, is metaphorically any very 
small aperture. To Mouse is to bunt, or devour Mice ; and the quality of the 
Cat, or the Weasel, employed for that purpose, is estimated from its being a 
good or a bad Mouser. Mice are also caught in Mousetraps. The scien¬ 
tific adjective Murine, designating something belonging to a Mouse, is from 
the Latin genitive muris. 

The tail of the common Mouse, ( Mus musculus,) as well as that of many 
'kindred species, is long, round, and either nearly naked, or covered with scales. 
It is from an analogous appearance of the seed-spike, that a small annual plant, 
found commonly wild in this country, is called Mousetail. The generic name 
is Mtosurus , (a Greek compound of the same signification,) of which the plant 
here spoken of is marked as the minimus, although we are not aware that there 
is any other species. 

It is - from the shape of the leaves that certain plants have the name of 
Mouse-ear. In the genus Hieracium, (Hawkweed,) th e pilosella is creeping 
Mouse-ear; and the dubium is the branching Mouse-ear. In the genus 
Cerastium, or Chickweed, the epithet Mouse-ear applies to three or four of 
the species: the vulgatum is the broad, the viscosum is the narrow, and the 
semidecandrium is the least Mouse-ear Chickweed. The Arabic thaliana is 
commonly called codded Mouse-ear. 

The ancient Botanists gave the name of Mrosons (Greek for Mouse-ear ) 
to a number of plants, the leaves of which exhibited the shape and downy feel 
of the ear of that animal; and the denomination is still preserved as a genus, 
though it now includes only a few of the species which it once possessed. 
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These modern Mouse-ears are, at present, better known by the name Scor¬ 
pion-grass ; given because that which was once reckoned the only English 
species ( Mrosons Scorpioides ) has a successive row of blue flowers, curled 
round the spike. This species (an annual) is now the arvensis or Field Scor¬ 
pion-grass; and, of its former varieties, one with yellow and blue flowers, 
likewise annual, is the species versicolor. Another of the old varieties, which 
grows in pools and ditches, is the palustris ; distinguished by its larger blue 
flowers, and, more decidedly, by its being perennial. This is the Forget- 
me-not of the old English Herbals, for the adoption of which name no reason 
has been given. The German Vergiss-mein-nicht has preserved the origin of its 
appellation, from a rural custom in that country which, we hope, will not be 
soon forgotten. When a young man leaves his village for some indefinite 
period, he presents his sweetheart with this plant, in a pot, to preserve him in 
remembrance during his absence. If not regularly watered, it will droop and 
die; and her care is estimated from its appearance on his return. 

The Field-mouse, Mus sylvaticus, burrows near the surface in fields and 
gardens. It is from four to five inches long, with a yellowish brown bead and 
back and a white belly. It is very destructive to new-sown beans, and is 
therefore in some parts of England called the Bean-mouse. 

The Short-tailed Field-mouse, Meadow-mouse, or Meadow-rat {Mus 
arvalis ) is six inches long, and of a reddish ash colour. It makes its nest in 
moist meadows under ground. 

The Harvest-mouse {Mus messorius ) is only two inches and a half long, 
and weighs less than a quarter of an ounce. The colour of the back is ferru- „ 
ginous and that of the belly white. It is found by hundreds when breaking up 
the ricks of corn. It often nestles in standing corn; - but in winter it burrows 
deep in the earth. 

There are three species of the genus Mus that are known by the name of 
Rats in this country, though we believe that neither of them are indigenous. 
That which is at least the oldest inhabitant is the Rattus —the Blacky or common 
Rat ; an animal about seven inches long, which nestles in holes and chinks of 
the walls of dwelling-houses, generally near the chimneys. The Welsh call it 
the French-Mouse, which would indicate that it had been originally imported 
from France. These animals are gregarious, and sometimes desert a house 
in flocks, when, as is supposed, they anticipate its fall, or some other calamity. 
Hence, in political associations, when a man deserts his party and goes over to 
the opposition, he is, in common language, said to Rat. * To smell a Rat’ 
is to scent out some mischief. This species has been almost extirpated in 
Britain by the Brown or Norway Rat {Mas decumanus ), originally a native of 
India and Persia, but which has infested Europe for more than a century past. 
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It is two inches longer than the black Rat, and a much more powerful animal. 
The Water-Rat (Mus amphibius ), like the preceding, burrows on the banks 
of ponds and ditches, but is of a less size, has long black hair mixed with fer¬ 
ruginous, and has some resemblance to the beaver. 

The skins of the Mice and Rats of this country are either too puny, or their 
hair is too coarse for the furrier; but there are foreign species of better quality. 
We have already noticed the Musk-rat; and the Beaver-rat (Mus coypus) 
is a species of a similar kind. It inhabits the waters of Chili, is about two 
feet long, and resembles the Otter both in colour and shape. The fur is 
imported by the name of Racoonda, and is used by the hat-makers as a 
substitute for beaver. The Lemming (Mus lemmus ), although it is also called 
the Sable-mouse, has no relation to the animal from which the sables are 
procured ; nor do we know that its skins have been ever sought after. It is 
about the size of a squirrel, with a skin streaked with pale brown and black, 
and inhabits the mountains of Norway and Lapland. It is known in this 
Country chiefly from the extraordinary accounts of its migrations ; which are 
said to be in such numbers as to lay waste the whole of the herbage over 
which they pass, and to be unchecked in their progress by any obstacle. 

There is a division of the mouse tribe which are distinguished by having 
cheek-pouches ; that is, they are able to fill their cheeks with food, (generally 
grain,) until they are extended like puffed-up bladders. Of these animals, the 
Hamster, (Mus cricetus,) commonly called the German Hamster, is the 
principal, if not the only, European species. The male is about nine inches 
long, weighing from twelve to sixteen ounces ; but the female is not above half 
that size. Their colour is various: some reddish brown, and others black with 
white spots on the sides. They live in separate families under ground, in deep 
and extensive burrows, into which they hoard all kinds of grain, as autumn 
and spring provision, for they are torpid in winter. Their furs are much 
esteemed. The pouched Rats have recently been formed into a new genus, 
by the name of Cricetus, of which the Hamster is the vulgaris. The Cricetus 
laniger, an inhabitant of Chili and Peru, is the Chinchilla, whose grey-und- 
white waved downy fur is well known in this country. 

The Dormice are now also arranged in a separate genus. There are four 
or five known species, of which one only, the common Dormouse (Mroxus 
muscardimis ) is a native of England. It lives in hedges, and nestles in hollow 
trees, or under bushy coverts, eating nuts and other fruit. It is about the size 
of the common mouse ; has a tawny red colour with a white breast; and is 
torpid during the winter, as its name (from the Latin dormio ) implies. The 
Fat-DORMOUSE (Mroxus glis ) inhabits France and the south of Europe. It is 
about six inches long, with soft ash-coloured hair; li ves on-trees, and leaps from 
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bough to bough like a squirrel. It is remarkable for continuing fat during its 
dormant state; on which account it was esteemed a great delicacy by the 
Romans, and is immortalized by their poets. The Dormouse and the Shrew- 
mouse have been often confounded. The latter is the common Shrew (Sorex 
araneus), of a brownish red colour, and only between two and three inches long. 
It lives among stones, or in holes, feeding on grain or insects, and has a dis¬ 
agreeable smell. In Norfolk it is called the Ranny : a name also given to 
the Meadow-mouse ; but which latter, for the sake of distinction, is often 
called the Water-ranny. 

The Marmots' (also sleepers) are another division of the mouse tribe, now 
included in the genus Arctomys. The species marmota, that which is properly 
called the Marmot, is the Alpine, or Mountain, Mouse. This species is gre¬ 
garious; inhabits and burrows on the summits of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
feeding on insects, roots, and vegetables. These animals are usually caught in 
w inter, in their torpid state, for the sake of their flesh as well as their skins ; 
for they are reckoned excellent food. They are also taken by the Savoyards, 
who teach them to dance, and carry them through Europe as shows. It is 
yellowish gray, and about eighteen inches long. 

Several of the Marmots have very fine furs, which are used in different 
countries: such is the Souslike, or Earless Marmot, (Arctomys citillus ,) an 
animal about a foot long, whose skins are much worn by the ladies of Bohemia, 
of which country it is a native. The furs of the monax , or Maryland Marmot, 
an animal eighteen inches long with a dark-brown back and lighter-coloured 
sides, are imported into Britain by their native name of Woodshocks :—the 
Woodchuck, or Ground-hog, of the United States. In some parts of 
Pennsylvania, the inhabitants give the name of Ground-hog to the American 
Badger : the Ursus Labradoricus. 

The common Mole, Moldwarp, or Mouldwarp (Talpa European), has its 
names, on account of the small heaps of soft earth, or Mould, which it throws 
up (Saxon zvearpan ) when forming its burrows. The first of the three names is 
most generally written ; the others being rather provincial. The little heaps 
termed Molehills, and sometimes Molecasts, are generally seen in 
clusters, which are the work of a single mole; and communicate, by subter¬ 
raneous passages, five or six inches below the surface, made in search of roots, 
insects, and worms, on which it feeds. The passages from one heap to another, 
called Mole-tracks, are observable above ground; and assist the Mole- 
catcher in detecting and ensnaring the animal: which he does by Mole- 
traps and other means. The eyes of the Mole are so small that it was long 
believed to have none; and hence the common saying ‘ as blind as a Mole,’ 
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and also the epithet ‘ Mole-eyed. ! The Mole is about six inches long, and 
has an extremely tough skin, with a glossy velvety fur, softer and finer than 
that of any other known animal. The colour is usually black, but some have 
been found spotted, and even wholly white. 

The Latin moles denotes a large mass or heap; and it is from thence that 
we give the name of Mole to those mounds of earth and stone which are 
raised, at the entrance of certain harbours, as a defence to the shipping, and a 
bulwark against the encroachments of the sea. The term mole has also been 
applied to other rude masses of matter; an instance of which was formerly men¬ 
tioned. In the language of Natural Philosophy, the minute parts of which a 
homogeneous body is conceived to be composed are called Molecules. 

The Mole-cricket (Acheta gryllotalpa) is a hideous-looking, but harmless, 
insect, of the Grtllus tribe, which burrows in gardens, feeding upon the roots 
of plants. It is between two and three inches long ; the body scaly, of a dark 
brown colour, with long pointed wings and two hairy tails. It works with 
great rapidity: and, in the interval of labour, is said to chew the cud. The 
common Cricket, Acheta domestica, is much better known; inhabiting dwelling- 
houses, and occupying the chinks about ovens and chimneys. It makes a con¬ 
tinued chirping noise; and its presence is supposed to presage good fortune to 
its landlord. The Field-cricket ( campestris ) has a blackish body, and chirps 
throughout the summer: so loudly, that, in some countries where they are nu¬ 
merous, the fields are filled with their noise. 

The Squirrel, SdiURUs vulgaris, (from the Greek skia, a shade, and our a, 
a tail,) is a lively little animal, common throughout Europe and part of Asia ; 
having a long bushy tail, with which it covers its body as with an umbrella. 
Its habitation is in woods, where it nestles in the forks of trees, living on nuts, 
acorns, and other fruits ; in search of which it leaps from branch to branch. 
In England it is usually of a reddish brown colour; but it has been found white 
in Siberia, and quite black about Lake Baikal. 

The foreign species of Squirrels are numerous, of various sizes; and the 
greater part are covered with valuable fur. The skins of the slriatus, or 
Striped Squirrel, (an animal, about six inches long, which inhabits the colder 
regions of Asia and America,) are much esteemed in China; and those of the 
cinereus (the Grey, or Carolina, Squirrel,) are imported into this country, 
under the name of Petit Gris. The Grey Squirrel is supposed by some 
authors to be the same as the Minever, or Meniver, of the middle ages,—a 
fur which was next in degree to Ermine and Sable; but, as America was not 
then discovered, it is possible that the Grey Squirrel of those times might have 
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been that in the neighbourhood of the river Oby; which is twice the size of the 
common Grey Squirrel, and preferred on account of its silvery gloSs. 

The old French Vair (Latin varius) is described as having had a white belly 
and a blueish dove-coloured back; which different colours, it is said, were 
joined in patches of regular forms when used for fur robes. In the fantastic 
language of Heraldry, ‘ a Field Fair' is Argent and Azure, that is, white 
and blue: the colour of silver and of the sky. There are usually but four rows 
of bell-shaped azure patches (or Vair ) on the white ground of the shield ; and, 
when five or six rows are introduced, it has the French name Menu-fair, or 
Small Vair. The sizes of the blue and the white spots are equal and alternate, 
in a chequered form ; but, when the spots of each colour are ranged in perpen¬ 
dicular lines, the field appears striped, and is then called Counter-Vair. 

Some species of Squirrels have an expansive skin on each side, reaching 
from the fore to the hind legs, by means of which they can spring to a greater 
distance than the others. Those are called F/y/wg’-SQUiRRELs; but the epithet 
is not correct: it is leaping, not flying; for they cannot, like the Bat, continue 
the action. 

The Ursus arctos, though generally known as the Brown Bear, is some¬ 
times of a grey colour, and, in rare cases, completely white. He is a native of 
the northern parts of Europe and Asia; and notwithstanding that he is prover¬ 
bially ferocious in his savage state, is capable of being tamed, when young, and 
rendered quite inoffensive; his chain and muzzle being unnecessary. It is in 
this state that, after having passed through a cruel tuition, frequently with the 
loss of his eyes, he dances on his hinder feet with the assistance of his staff, 
and plays other rude antics to gratify the gazing multitude. In consequence of 
those exhibitions, the inhabitants of this country speak of the Bear as if he were 
a native. Bruin, as he is familiarly called on account of his colour, (from the 
French brun, or the English brown,) gives rise to many comparative similitudes. 
The Cubs, or Bear-whelps, are popularly believed to be brought forth in 
unseemly lumps, which the mother, a She-bear, afterwards licks into form. 
The clumsy shape, awkward manners and shaggy skin of the grown animal give 
rise to the epithets Bearish and Bearlike, as terms of personal reproach: 
the former more usually relating to temper or manners, and the latter to out¬ 
ward appearance. * 

The street exhibiters of Bears are generally accompanied by Apes, which, 
dressed in motley garments, leap and ride upon the back of the animal, and, 
by their grimaces and gambols, add to the mirth of the multitude. These were 
formerly called Jackanapes ; and the word is still used with a contemptuous 
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signification, as already explained. Those Apes were formerly held in lead¬ 
ing-strings, like little children, by Ape-bearers; and this sort of nursing was 
wickedly assigned as the future occupation of such as died old maids. “ I am 
not for him,” says Beatrice, “ therefore I will even take sixpence in earnest of 
the Bearherd, and lead his Apes into hell.” 

Ever since the reign of Charles the First, when the royal pastime of Bear- 
baiting was abolished, comparatively few of those animals have been im¬ 
ported. One is now and then announced, as fattening for the slaughter, by our 
advertising hairdressers, who boast of the wonderful virtues of Bears-grease, 
for thickening the hair and other purposes. This rank-smelling substance was 
formerly famed as a remedy for rheumatism, gout, and other diseases; but has 
now lost its credit. The flesh (and particularly the fat) is eaten at Kamtschatka, 
from whence many highly-esteemed Bearskins are exported to this and other 
countries. These are sometimes quite black; but the fur of the Black-bear 
of America ( Ursus Americanus) is more silky and glossy than that of Europe. 
The old recommendation * not to sell the Bearskins while they were in the 
wood,’ meaning not to promise what is not in our possession, gave rise to the 
appellation of Bears given to the sellers of time-bargains, on the Stock 
Exchange. 

The White, or Polar Bear, (Ursus maritimus ,) is much larger than the com¬ 
mon Bear, being sometimes twelve feet in length. It has a very long white 
fur; and inhabits Nova Zembla and other cold regions, where it lies torpid 
during the winter, buried in the snow. 

The Raccoon, or Racoon, ( Ursus lotor ,) is nearly the size and shape of the 
Badger; with a bushy tail as long as his body. He inhabits South America, 
and is hunted for the sake of his skin; the fur of which is much valued : being 
reckoned next to the Beaver for the use of the hatmaker. 

The (Ursus gulo ), an inhabitant of the coasts of the Arctic Sea, has a fine 
glossy fur, of a dark brownish red colour, which is much used for making 
muffs, linings. &c. Those skins that have least of the reddish tinge are pre¬ 
ferred in this country: such as the Siberian variety, which is the blackest. This 
quadruped is between three and four feet long, and eighteen or twenty inches 
high, and is called the Glutton, on account of its voracious appetite. It 
lurks in the boughs of trees, and falls on deer or any other animals that pass 
below. It feeds, indiscriminately, on fresh food or on carrion, and is said to 
devour twelve or thirteen pounds weight a-day without being satisfied. 

The Wolverene, or Quickhatch, (Ursus luscus ,) is supposed, by some 
naturalists, to be a variety of the Glutton. It is described as equally vo¬ 
racious, but much less in size. It inhabits Hudson’s Bay and Canada, where 
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it burrows in the earth, and is called the Beaver-eater. Its whole body is 
covered with long thick hair, which is generally of a reddish brown colour, but 
varies with the season. 

The Badger (Unsos meles) is a clumsy, short-legged animal, about thirty 
inches long, and well known as a native of Britain. In the northern quarter 
of the island it is the Brock ; and, in former times, it was called the Greyj 
in consequence of the colour of its fur, which is long and coarse: and, different 
from other wild animals, it is lighter on the back than on the belly. The 
Badger lives in burrows, feeding on roots and insects ; and is perfectly harm¬ 
less to mankind, although it suffers much from their prejudiced hatred. 
Badger-baiting was, at one time, a common exhibition at the licensed 
Bear-gardens, for the amusement of the lower orders who could not afford 
to pay for the expense of a Bear; and it is probably from this practice that, 
in ordinary language, To Badger signifies, metaphorically, to tease. The 
male and the female are seldom found together, a circumstance which has 
given the animal two names in most languages. In England, the inhabitants 
of some counties speak of the Sow-badger and the Dog-badger; the 
former of which has also been called the Sand-bear. 

The Sea-bear, Phoca ursina, is a species of Seal, which inhabits Kam- 
tschatka, New Zealand, and the neighbouring islands. It is eight feet long ; 
grows very fat; and sometimes weighs from seven to eight hundred pounds. 
The species congregate in large families ; and are seen lying by thousands on 
the shores. The Phoca jubata, or Maned Seal, which dwells on the coasts of 
Patagonia, is similar in its habits to the preceding; but is of a much larger 
size, being about twenty-five feet long, and weighing fourteen or fifteen 
hundred weight. This, on account of its mane, is properly called the Sea- 
lion ; but there are various other Seals which pass for Sea-lions and Sea-bears, 
according as they have been so denominated by different navigators. The 
same irregularity of nomenclature has given the names of Sea-dog and Sea- 
wolf (besides the more usual one. Sea-calf,) to the common Seal; and the 
Walrus, or Sea-cow, has also been termed the Sea-elephant. The Great 
Ant-eater ( Myrmecophaga jubata), a long-haired South-American qua¬ 
druped, from five to six feet in length, is called the Ant-bear. 

We formerly spoke of certain plants, the names of which were associated 
with that of the Bear. The following are additional: 

The Bearberry, or Bear-whortleberry, ( Arbutus uva arsi ,) is a shrub, 
found generally wild throughout this country ; with red berries, similar to those 
of the common red Whortleberry, but easily distinguished by its long trailing 
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stems. The powder of the dried leaves was once a celebrated medicine for 
the stone ; and the plant still holds a place in our Dispensatories. 

Hellebore is a common name for several plants ; one or other of which is 
supposed to be the sWe^opog /xeXaj, or Black Hellebore of Dioscorides. Which¬ 
ever that may have been, all the Hellebores are poisonous: as the name im¬ 
plies, according to the received etymology from the Greek lxs»v, to kill; and 
fiopa, food. Black Hellebore (the Helleborus niger of modern Botany, 
and the Melampodium of old Herbals,) is a native of Austria, Italy, and 
Greece ; and is common in our gardens, where,' from its period of flowering, 
it is called the Christmas Rose. This was long taken for the true Hellebore 
of the ancients; and dangerous extracts, from the fibres of its root, are still 
administered in certain diseases : particularly in cases of insanity, for the cure 
of which it has always been celebrated. The fibres of other roots are often 
substituted for the nigra, in the shops of the Apothecaries ; among which are 
those of the viridis, or Green Hellebore, found wild in England ; and of the 
Veratrum album, or White Hellebore, which grows on the Swiss mountains, 
and is the most dangerous of this very poisonous tribe. 

Helleborus fcetidus (the species that led us to speak of the genus) is a 
native of this country ; and has the various names of Helleboraster, Stinking 
Hellebore, Bearsfoot, and Setterwort. The dried leaves are frequently 
given as a worm-powder; and sometimes with fatal effects. It has the name 
of Bearsfoot, from the shape of the leaves; and that of Setterwort, because 
the roots are used in Settering : that is, in forming artificial issues in cattle. 

A Seton is a skain of silk or of thread, drawn through the skin and a part 
of the flesh of the human body, by means of a needle, so as to keep up a 
discharge of matter, in the curing of certain diseases. The skain is dipped in 
oil, to prevent its adhering to the flesh, and drawn, bit by bit, every day 
through the wound to continue the suppuration. The Setter is equivalent to 
a Seton, but is said of cattle only, and is usually inserted in the dewlap. In 
old herbals Setterwort was also called Oxheal. A similar operation, when 
performed upon horses, is termed Rowelling ; the Rowel being a skain of 
horse-hair, or of red sarsenet, about the thickness of a goose-quill. It would 
seem that a Roll of hair bad, in early times, been the material of the Seton as 
well as of the Setter; both words being referrible to the Latin setacium. 

Bearswort (the Athamanta Meum of Linnaeus, and the Ligusticum 
Meam, or Bristle-leaved Lovage of Smith,) has the several old names of Spig- 
nel or Spicknel, Meu, and Baldmony. It is the AIuilcionn of the High¬ 
landers, and the Micken of the Lowland Scotch. Tins plant is well known 
to the common people from its warm, spicy-tasted root; and by some it is 
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reckoned a useful medicine. The Ligusticum levisticum, or common Lovage, 
originally a native of the Ligurian Alps, is a warm aromatic, and is still medi¬ 
cal on the Continent. The Scoticum , or Scotch Lovage, is eaten as a salad in 
the Isle of Skye. 

There is often a confusion among the old and ordinary names of plants, in 
consequence of their being applied to designate different species in different 
countries; and, also, from the transference of a species from one Botanical 
genus to another. The name of Bearswort has, likewise, been given to the 
common Burdock, or Clot-bur, {Arctium lappa,) on account, as is said, of 
the rough hooked prickles of its globular calyx. The roots, as well as the 
stalks, of this plant are nutritive; and are recommended in the British Phar¬ 
macopoeias. Baldmony, the etymology of which is unknown, has also been 
used, by some authors, as a synonyme of the Gentiana Amarilla, or Autumnal 
Gentian. This plant has the additional name of Felwort : a compound 
from the Latin fel, gall. The Gentians are a numerous tribe, and are all very 
bitter. The campestris, Field, or dwarf Gentian, is an annual commonly found 
in mountainous pastures; and that which, Linnaeus says, is used in place of 
hops by the Swedish peasants. The pneumonantlie, a perennial species, grow¬ 
ing in meadows, about two feet high, with blue flowers, is called the Cala- 
thian-violet. The Swertia perennis is Marsh Gentian, or Marsh Fel¬ 
wort. The Gentian of the Apothecaries ( Gentiana lutea ) is a perennial 
plant, a native of the Alps and Pyrenees, the roots of which are the bitterest 
of all European vegetables. 

The Greek apxrog, a Bear, is the origin of the two opposite scientific adjec¬ 
tives, Arctic and Antarctic ( Anti-arctic ) which, in certain geographical 
and astronomical applications, are equivalent to northern and southern. An 
imaginary line, passing through the centre, on which the earth turns in its 
diurnal rotation, is called its Axis ; and the two ends of that line, where they 
are supposed to terminate at the surface, are the Poles (Latin poli ); and are, 
respectively, the North and the South Poles of our globe. If we suppose this 
line to be extended, in both directions, it will become an axis to the spherical 
concavity of the sky ; and will mark two points in the heavens, that are also 
called the North and the South Poles, around which, or rather their line of 
junction, all the fixed stars appear to revolve. The North Pole of the heavens 
is a point, situated in the constellation called Ursa minor or the Little Bear ; 
and a bright star, in the tip of the tail of this imaginary animal, is called the 
Pole-star or Polar-star, because near to the real Pole. The same star 
was the x\tvo<ro'jpa, or dog’s tail, of the Greeks; and hence the poets give it the 
name of Cynosure. It was therefore that Arctic (belonging to the Bear, 
arctus,) became equivalent to North, and Antarctic to South. The Arctic 
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Pole is the North Pole, and the Antarctic is the South ; whether we allude 
to the poles of the earth, or of the heavens. A circle, supposed to be drawn 
round the Arctic, or the Antarctic Pole, at the distance of twenty-three and a 
half degrees, is termed, respectively, the Arctic, or the Antarctic, Circle: 
surrounding what are called tlie two Frozen Zones, or girdles (Latin zonus) 
of the earth. 

The seven large stars, in the back and tail of the Great Bear, which we call 
the Plough, had the appellation of Seplentrio among the Romans: from 
septem, seven, and Iriones, ploughing oxen. Shakspeare has Septentrion as 
a substantive, meaning the North ; and the adjectives Septentrion and Sep¬ 
tentrional, for Northern, have been written by a few authors since his 
time. Johnson gives the adverb Septentrionally, in the sense of 
Northerly ; and the verb To Septentrionate, signifying to point (like the 
magnetic needle) in that direction. For these he refers us to Brown ; but 
Septentrionality, for Northerliness, still rests on his own authority. 
We may remark, however, that the use of those words in place of the legitimate 
compounds of North , should be very sparingly written, if we would avoid the 
charge of pedantry. Two less objectionable adjectives are, Boreal for 
Northern and Hyperborean for Northernmost, or the extremest North: 
both from Boreas, a Greek name for the Northwind, or its personified 
divinity. 

Mildness and ferocity, two opposite characters, as exhibited by tbe Bear in 
the tame and in the savage state, have been severally attributed to the animal 
in former times. Two Bears were the nurses of Jupiter, for which kindness 
they were placed among the stars; and she-bears came out of the wood, to 
revenge the insults given to the prophet. It is probably in allusion to the latter 
circumstance, that the name of Bugbears is given to hobgoblins and other 
imaginary beings who are conjured up in the nursery, for the purpose of 
frightening naughty children. 

In the accounts of imported furs. Deer-skins bear a very high proportion. 
The skins are brought to this country, partly in the hair and partly shaved, or, 
sometimes, half dressed; and, in the Canadian trade, their number far exceeds 
that of any other animal. 

The German Thier denotes generally what we call a Beast ; and it would 
seem that the Saxon deor must have had the same application : Lear speaks 
of “ Mice and Rats and such small Deere.” The term Deer, at present, is 
limited to a particular genus. Like the word Sheep, it is both singular and 
plural ; and, when referring to an individual, is of either sex. The male and 
female are called the Buck and Doe ; and these designations have been ex- 
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tended to some other animals,—such as the Goat, the Rabbit, and the 
Hare. The period of the union of the sexes is the Rutting Season ; when 
they are said to Rut. To Fawn is to produce young deer, which are 
Fawns while under a year old. All these denominations are general; but, in 
some of the species, they have also particular names. 

The species of the Deer tribe are all included in the genus Cerfus, only three 
of which are now found in Britain. They are ruminating animals, with cloven 
feet; and the males have a pair of solid horns, which they shed annually. These 
(called a Head of Horns) are real bones, adhering to the bone of the fore¬ 
head : each consisting of a Bur, or rose-shaped foot, and a Beam, like the 
mimic trunk of a tree, with branches .termed Antlers. Antler is from the 
French andouiller, which has the same signification, and this again probably 
from douille, a socket; as'if, metaphorically, the antler were inserted • in the 
stem or beam. The age of the hart is counted by the number of his antlers, 
which- increases at every annual renewal until the seventh year; when, 
amounting perhaps to sixteen or eighteen, the Head is said to. be Beamed, 
Branched, and Summed, as the Antlers never multiply at any subsequent 
renewal. The first branch is called Antler ; the second Sur-antler ; and 
all the rest are called Royals, or Sur-royals. The little buds, or Broches, 
about the top, are called Croches, which are either ranged like a crown or 
palmated, according to the species of the deer. Some kinds have Brow- 
antlers ; in which case, those immediately above are termed Bezantlers ; 
a corruption, as is said, of Bis-antler, from the Latin bis , twice, that is, second. 
The Latin name of the Stag ( Cervus ) is derived from the Greek xsgaj, a horn. 
Whatever belongs to deer is Cervine. 

The Elk, Cerfus alces, has horns spreading into broad palms, with sharp 
outside snags, but no separate branches. He is of a dark brown colour, and 
inhabits the colder parts’of Europe, Asia, and America. The American 
Moose-deer is a large variety of the Elk; sometimes nearly six feet high, and 
weighing ten to twelve hundredweight; its horns thirty inches long, and 
weighing fifty pounds. The skin of the Elk is almost impenetrable to gun- 
bullets; and when dressed into buff, it is strong, soft, and pliable. He is said 
to be subject to fits of Epilepsy ; and, in Norway, his hoofs are reckoned a 
remedy for that .disease among mankind. The Anagtrus feet Ida, Stinking 
Bean-Trefoil, is said to be a favourite food of the animal. 

The Rein-deer (Cerfus tarandus) is between four and five feet high ; and, 
unlike all the other species of the tribe, both male and female have horns : these 
are large, slender, and branchy, with palmated tops, and palmated antlers 
hanging over their brows. The Rein-deer are the principal wealth of the 
Laplander. They furnish him with milk, cheese, and flesh; and he clothes 
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himself with their furs. In winter they are harnessed to sledges, which they 
drag over the snow at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day : it is probably on 
this account that they are called Rein- deer. The Indians, with whom they are 
not domesticated, carry on an extensive trade in their skins. Attempts have 
been made to naturalize those animals in this country, where they have lived 
for a time and produced Fawns (the name of their young), but. the colonies 
have never prospered. Their means of subsistence are not the same. The 
chief food of the Rein-deer, in Lapland, is the Rein-deer Moss, Lichen 
rangiferinus, and this hoary brittle-leaved vegetable, or something like it, is 
common in many parts of this country; but the British plant is of much 
humbler growth than that of Lapland, where it rises a foot high, and covers 
the ground like snow. 

The Lichens are a Cryptogamotjs genus of plants; that is, they belong 
to the Botanical Class Crtetogamia (a Greek compound signifying secret 
marriage ), which includes those vegetables only that never produce flowers: 
such as Ferns, Mosses, and Mushrooms. The name is derived from the Greek 
leichen, a tetter, or ringworm, and was given to some mossy plant, growing on 
stones, then applied as a remedy for that cutaneous distemper; but which of 
the modern Lichens was that of the ancients is now unknown. The species 
included under this genus are very numerous ; we believe nearly four hundred ; 
and only a few of them are generally known by English names. Our early 
Botanists called the whole of the tribe Liverworts, because some of them were 
prescribed as cures for Liver complaints; but more recently many of the 
Lichens have been dispersed among other genera, and their ancient virtues have 
been forgotten. Two species are still retained by many medical practitioners ; 
and these are also valued for their other virtues :— 

The Lichen Islandicus, Iceland Moss, or Eryngo-leaved Liverwort, which 
grows in this and many other countries besides Iceland, still stands in our 
Pharmacopoeias as a remedy for colds, consumptions and other diseases. 
This Lichen, boiled in three or four successive portions of water to take off its 
bitter taste, is again boiled up with milk into a jelly and used as a food by the 
inhabitants of Iceland. The Lichen Roccella (a foreign species) is also 
mentioned, in some of the authorized medical collections, as useful in coughs 
and consumptions; but it is better known, as a dye-stuff and as a chemical 
test, under the names of Archil, or Orchil, and Litmus. Archil (a cor¬ 
ruption of Roccella ) is the commercial name of the powdered plant, and also of 
a dark-red paste prepared from it, by maceration with urine and lime, and 
imported for the dyers; who use it chiefly to give a lustre (or Bloom as they 
call it) to other colours ; for the red colour which it produces, of itself though 
beautiful, has little permanency. By a subsequent fermentation, the red 
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paste becomes blue. It is then Litmus, or Lacmus ; and is an admirable 
test of the presence of acids, which instantly change the blue colour into red. 
Paper tinged with this substance is employed for chemical experiments, and is 
called Litmus-paper. 

Other Lichens have been manufactured into Dye-stuffs, of which the most 
generally known is the turtareus. This grows, in a thick crust, upon rocks, 
and, with some admixture, is ground into a purple powder called Cudbear. 
This is reckoned a very inferior article; but the Lichen fuciformis, found on 
the rocks of Cornwall, and more plentifully in the Mediterranean, the Canary 
Islands, and the East Indies, is preferred by some dyers to the real Archil. 
Among the medical species which have lost their virtues, we may notice the 
Pulmonarius or Lungwort Lichen, once a specific in consumptions, which 
still holds its place in Continental Pharmacopoeias; and the more famed 
canmus, Ash-coloured Ground-Liverwort, from which was prepared the 
Antiltssus pvlvis, a certain remedy for Hydrophobia, which has but recently 
been expunged from our Materia Medica. 

The Fallow-deer ( Cervus dama ) is well known in this country : the 
species being half domesticated, living, in flocks, in parks prepared for their 
reception. The American Fallow-deer ( Cervus Virginianus ), though similar 
and about the same size, is a different species, and is that of which such a 
multitude of skins are imported into Europe. Both the Buckskin and the 
Doeskin of the Fallow-deer make excellent leather for gloves and other 
purposes. The etymology of the cognomen Fallow has been generally 
referred to the colour, Saxon falewe, brown, and that again to the Latin 
fulvus. Granting this to be correct, Fallow-finch, a name given in some 
places to the Wheatear ( Sylvia cenanthe) should be referred to the same 
source. See Yellow. 

In the language of the Forester, the Buck of the Fallow-deer is called a 
Fawn, in the first year; a Pricket, in the second ; a Sorrel, in the third ; 
a Sore, in the fourth ; a Buck of the first Head, in the fifth ; and a Great Buck 
at six years. The Doe is also a Fawn, in the first year; a Tegg, in the 
second, and a Doe in the third. When the Buck retires to rest, he is said to 
be Lodged ; and he is Roused, when disturbed by the huntsman. 

The Axis, or Ganges Stag, of which there are several varieties (if not 
species) inhabiting India and other parts of the East, lives also in flocks; and 
is valued both for its flesh and fur. The spotted variety has been imported into 
Europe, and kept, in parks, along with the Fallow-deer, which it resembles 
in shape and size. This is said to be the Indian animal which Pliny states 
to have been sacred to Bacchus. 

The Roe ( Cervus capreolus) is still an inhabitant of the Highlands of Scot- 
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land, though much less common than formerly. The Roebuck and the Doe 
(or female Roe) are constant in their attachment; living together with their 
family, but not in herds: and hence the sportsmen speak of a Bevy of Roes, 
and a Herd of other deer. They are less in size than the Fallow-deer; being 
scarcely four feet long, and only from twenty-seven to thirty inches high. 
They live in mountainous districts, on the borders of woods; feeding on grass, 
and, in winter, on the tender branches of shrubs and trees. The berries of 
the Rubus saxatalis, or Stone-Bramble, (called, therefore, Roebuck- 
berries) are their favourite food. It is the juice of this fruit, fermented with 
honey, from which the Russians extract a strong spirit. If taken young, the 
Roe may be tamed, but he never can be rendered familiar. The capricious 
aversions which he is apt to take against individual persons make him always 
dangerous. The Roe, it is said, never winks, even when asleep; and hence 
his blood has been prescribed as a cure for the short-sighted and purblind. 
With sportsmen, the Roe is a Kid, during the first year; a Girl, in the 
second ; a Hemuse, in the third ; a Roebuck of the first head , in the fourth; 
and a fair Roebuck, at five years: he is bedded, when he retires to rest. 
The Cerfus pygargns, or Tartarian-Roe (the Tail-less Roe of Pennant) is a 
very similar, but a different species. 

The Red-deer ( Cerfus elephas ) is the noblest of all the tribe. The Stag, 
or Hart, (the Buck,) has been famed from the most remote antiquity. His 
stature (sometimes more than four feet high), his elegant form, and his branch¬ 
ing horns covered, it may be, with twenty antlers, altogether mark him as the 
most majestic inhabitant of the forest. His female, the Hind, is of a less 
size and more slender make. In technical language, her Fawns are termed 
Calves. The He-fawn, after the first year, when the knobs of his horns 
appear, is a Knobber ; in the third year he becomes a Pricket, or Brock ; 
in the fourth, a Staggard; in the fifth, a Stag; and, in the sixth year, a 
Hart. If hunted by a King, he is a Hart-royal; and, if he escape, he is 
a Hart-royal proclaimed ; because proclamation is made that no one else shall 
kill, or molest, him. The Hind is also called a Calf in her first year; a 
Hearse, in the second ; and a Hind, in the third year. The bed of the Stag 
is his Lair, in which he is said to Harbour, or to be Harboured : when 
forced to leave it, he is Unharboured. 

Deer-Hunting is sometimes a dangerous, as it always is a cruel sport. 
When a Stag flies to a river and swims across, ‘ he is taking Soil;’ but if he 
is hard pressed and sees no way of escape, he occasionally turns upon his 
ruthless pursuers, and defends himself with desperate resolution. He is then 
said ‘ to stand at Bay placing dogs, horses, and men in imminent danger. 
The Staghounds, or Deerhounds, by which he is tormented, are powerful 
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animals: a breed between the Greyhound and the Bloodhound. Deer- 
stealers and the crime of Deerstealing were the consequence of the 
Game-laws, which sanction a property in wild animals : a right that has 
always been unpopular. In the Woodcraft of former times, many devices 
for catching deer were employed by the Deerstalkers. Inclosures, called 
Buckstalls, or Deerhays, were in general use by the Foresters as well as 
by the Deerstealers ; for the toil of the chase was undergone for the sake 
of the sport and not of the prey. Hay, Saxon hag, is an old orthography of 
Hedge; and those Hays were palings surrounding a small spot of ground, 
and so managed that when the animals were enticed or driven into the snare, 
they could not find the way to escape. The Hays for catching Rabbits were 
nets. ‘ To Dance the Hay,’ a phrase which we find in old English authors, 
was the dance of a party, having their hands linked together so as to form a 
ring, or inclosure. 

On examining the herd of deer, of whatever species, those bucks that were 
lean, and consequently worthless, were formerly called Rascals. The word 
appears in Saxon dictionaries; but that language has no kindred terra. It 
was probably brought in by the Normans w'ith other phrases of the chase, and 
seems akin to the modern French Racaille, which signifies Rubbish : what 
remains after every thing valuable is taken away,—and, particularly the 
Rabble, or outcasts of the people. Our present usage of the word Rascal 
denotes a worthless fellow, who possesses no one virtue, and is, consequently, 
presumed to be capable of any vice. Fraud and deception are commonly 
associated with the term Rascality ; because the higher vices have more 
specific names. When we call a man a Rascalion, we allude more directly 
to the tribe of wretches to which he belongs. Rascally is the adjective, and 
implies mean, sneaking villany. 

The Wapiti, Cexfus Canadensis, the American Stag, or Red-deer, is 
larger than the Stag of Europe. Some authors have named it the American 
Elk : but improperly, for this would confound it with the Moose-deer, from 
which it is wholly distinct. There are various other species of deer ; but their 
names are scarcely known in this country except to naturalists. 

The horns of the deer, or Hartshorn, have been medical from time im¬ 
memorial. The shavings or raspings, boiled for a long time in water, produce 
a considerable proportion of Hartshorn-jelly, which is of a nourishing 
quality. By distillation, an ammoniacal liquor is procured, which, freed from its 
oil and rendered limpid by successive distillations, is commonly called Spirit 
of Hartshorn. It is a Carbonate of Ammonia dissolved in water which, 
when saturated, deposits the Carbonate in the form of a salt usually termed 
Salt of Hartshorn, or Volatile Salts. By continuing the heat, the 
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Hartshorn is calcined and wholly converted into Phosphate of Lime, which is 
ground into a white powder, and, in various mixtures, is prescribed as a medi¬ 
cine. These different preparations are also made with common bones, which, 
unless in their containing a less proportion of gelatine, do not differ in their 
constituent principles from Hartshorn. 

Among insects, the Stag-beetle, Stag-chaffer, or Flying-stag, ( Lu- 
canus cervus ,) is the largest of all the European beetles; being nearly two 
inches and a half long. Its name has been given on account of its long pro¬ 
jecting jaws, which resemble, in miniature, the horns of a stag: a peculiarity 
that characterises the genus. This insect lives generally in the neighbourhood 
of oak trees, feeding on the honey-dew of their leaves. Its larva is found in the 
hollow cavities of those trees, where it lives upon the soft decayed parts of the 
wood. These larvae are nearly four inches long, and are supposed to be the 
Cossi, a favourite food of the ancient Romans. They are said to live five or 
six years before they are full-grown, when they change into the chrysalis state, 
and, about three months after, become Beetles. 

Of the vegetable tribes, we have already mentioned several plants, whose 
names are associated with those of the deer; the following are additional. 

Hartwort was an old name, common to several umbelliferous plants 
which are now distributed among different genera. It has been retained by 
Smith as a designation for the genus Tordylium , of which there are only two 
British species, (both annuals,) the officinalis and the maximum: the small and 
the great Hartwort. 

Harts-trefoil, or Harts-clover, is the Trifolium officinalis; better 
known by the name of Melilot. This is supposed to be the famed Melilotos 
of Dioscorides ; and the name is understood to be J\leli-lotos, or Honey-lotus ; 
but why it was so named seems strange : for the plant (the flowers excepted) 
has a nauseous scent and an acrid bitter taste. It was formerly reckoned a 
valuable medicine, and still remains so, in some parts of the Continent. 

Buckshorn and Hartshorn are names given, indiscriminately, to an 
annual species of Plantain,, the Plantago coronopus. Four other species 
of this genus have perennial roots, and are well known natives of Britain. 
The maritima, or Sea Plantain, though growing on the sea-shore, as the 
name implies, is also found on the tops of the highest monntains. The lan- 
ceolatus, Ribgrass, is common on natural pastures, and is also sown, along 
with clover, by the farmer. Its long narrow leaves, from which the ribs sepa¬ 
rate in threads, and the still longer slender stalks (with black heads containing 
the seeds and capsules) furnish innocent amusement to the little rustics. The 
media , or Hoary Plantain, having broader leaves and cylindrical spikes, is 
also common on hilly pastures. The major, or Greater Plantain, has still 
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broader leaves, and is so generally found on road-sides as to have received the 
name of Waybread. This last species was long medical; and its leaves are 
still applied, in the country, to wounds and sores: Shakspeare makes fre¬ 
quent allusions to its virtues. The genus Alisma , of which there are four 
British species, all growing in lakes, pools, or bogs, is the Water Plantain, 
or Thruiiwort. The Limosella aquatica, another water plant, is Bastard 
Plantain, or Mudwort : it is the only species of Limosella indigenous to 
this country. 

Extremely different from all the Plantains above mentioned is the Musa 
Paradisiaca, or Plantain-tree of the East Indies, which is cultivated in all 
the warm regions: its sweet mealy fruit, shaped like a large cucumber, con¬ 
stituting the chief vegetable food of the inhabitants. Although rising to twelve 
feet and ten or twelve inches in diameter, it is herbaceous ; for its stem always 
falls after flowering, which, in those countries, it does every two years. The 
Musa sapientum, or Banana-tree, is a peculiar variety rather than a different 
species. The fruit of both kinds, when roasted, are eaten like bread ; but 
they must not be confounded with the Bread-fruit-tree, ( Artocarpus 
incisa ,) which has been spread, from the Society Islands, over the torrid zone. 
This is a real tree, often forty feet high, with globular fruit five or six inches 
in diameter. It is usually roasted before it is quite ripe, and tastes something 
like a potato. 

A species of Fern, Asplenium scolopendrium, which has long, rough, lance¬ 
shaped leaves, and grows on old walls, is called Harts-tongue. This, 
like other species of Asplenium formerly mentioned, was long medical in this 
country, and still is so on the Continent. The generic name, from the Greek 
privative («) and splen, the spleen, was given because it was supposed to cure 
diseases of that viscus ; and hence the English name of the tribe,— Spleen- 
wort. 

The Menyanthes trifoliata, Water-trefoil, or Bog bean, is generally 
called Bijckbean. It is a beautiful flowering plant, with intensely bitter 
leaves, infusions and extracts of which are, in certain cases, prescribed by our 
physicians. Another species of this genus, the nymphceoides, Fringed Buck- 
bean, or lesser Water-lily, is found, occasionally, in the rivers and lakes 
of this country. It has a perennial stringy root, with heart-shaped leaves, and 
yellow flowers growing on the summits of very long stems. What are better 
known by the name of Water-lilies belong to other genera. 

We have already noticed the Roebuck: berries : the fruit of another species of 
Rubus (we know not which) had formerly the name of Hindberries, Hart- 
berries, or Hartleberries. Of those shrubs, the Rubus fimticosus is the 
Common Bramble ; the idccus is the Raspberry ; and the ccesius , which is 
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still medical on the Continent, is the Dewberry, or Small Bramble. The 
chamcemorus. Cloudberries, Knotberries, or Knoutberries, (known on 
the mountain moors of Scotland by the name of Averons,) is an excellent 
scorbutic in Sweden. The Laplanders eat them, as a delicacy, in the milk 
of the Rein-deer. The suberectus, the corylifolius, and the arcticus, are other 
native, but less known, species of this genus. 

The Latin Felis , the Gat, from which we have formed the adjective 
Feline, is used by the naturalists to designate a genus of quadrupeds, each 
of which possesses certain characteristics in common with that domestic 
animal. All have round heads, short jaws, a rough, bristly, tongue, and 
sharp retractile claws,—that is, the nails are lodged in a sheath, from which 
they can be protracted at pleasure. 

The Lion, Felis Leo, is the undisputed monarch of the African Desert. 
He is of a tawny colour; sometimes eight feet long from the nose to the tail, 
which is about half his length and tufted at the extremity. His strength is 
prodigious, and (perhaps from association with that, and the shaggy mane 
that covers his neck and shoulders) his long and frequent roaring is terrible. 
When irritated, he has another sort of cry, short and repeated, which is said 
to be still more appalling than his roar. The Lioness, his female, has no 
mane, is only about two-thirds of his size, and has ranch less daring; except 
when guarding her Whelps, (or Cubs, as some call them,) at which times she 
is extremely ferocious. The Lion shuns the light of the sun, seeking his prey 
chiefly during the night; and hence his lair, or covert, is called his Den. 

Ancient historians have given the Lion credit for virtues which do not seem 
to have descended to his posterity: he was grateful for kindness, and gene¬ 
rous as well as brave. To be Lionhearted is to be inaccessible to fear. 
Lionlike is like a Lion, whether in his nature or in his appearance; 
and Leonine is a less common word, of similar import, from the Latin Leo ; 
the adverb Leoninely has been written. The adjective Leonine is also 
used to denominate certain Latin verses which are composed of hemistichs 
with double rhymes: such as these on a poet of Bresse, 

Brixia, vestrafes quse condunt, earmina, \ate$ f 
Non sunt nostrafes tergere digna nates. 

The origin of this appellation is uncertain : some say from one Leoninus, and 
others, from Leo ; “ because the loftiest of all verses.” 

The combat with the Nemean Lion was the first of the labours of Her¬ 
cules, who is represented as clothed with the skin of the vanquished animal: 
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“ that fur, however, which was formerly the robe of heroes, now serves the 
negroes for a mantle, or a bed.” The great strength of Hercules has furnished 
us with the metaphorical epithet Herculean. 

The Lion of Hercules appears in the heavens. It is the constellation Leo, 
one of the signs of the Zodiac; and, in Astrological language, is the domicile 
of the sun, whose course through the twelve signs is supposed to be typified 
by the twelve labours of the imaginary demigod. Lions were harnessed to 
the triumphal car of Bacchus: they were also consecrated to the sun, and 
received divine honours in his temple at Heliopolis. Among the Israelites, 
the Lion was the badge of the tribe of Judah; and, in the symbolical 
phraseology of religion, ‘ The Lion of the tribe of Judah ’ is an appellation of 
the founder of Christianity. 

Regulus, the Lion’s Heart, is a.bright white star, of the first magnitude, 
in the constellation Leo. The name (a diminutive of the Latin rex) signifies 
a petty king ; and was given from the ancient belief that it regulated the affairs 
of the heavens. At a point of time two thousand five hundred years before 
the Christian era, this star marked the summer solstice; that is, it was the 
place of the sun at the longest day. The winter solstice was then marked by 
another beautiful white star, at the extremity of Aquarius, in the mouth of 
the Piscis Australis, or Southern Fish. In our catalogues this star is 
named Fomalhaut, from the Arabic Fom-al-haut, the mouth of the Fish. 
At that period, the Vernal and the Autumnal Equinoxes were respectively 
designated by two red stars : Aldebaran, in the Bull’s eye, and Antares, in 
the heart of the Scorpion. Those four, from their occupying such particular 
points of the heavens, were termed Royal Stars. Leo minor, the Little 
Lion, is a modern constellation of the Northern Hemisphere. 

In the old chemical nomenclature, the term Regulus had a particular ap¬ 
plication not yet forgotten in the arts. The Ore of a metal (that is, the 
native state, or states, in which it is found when combined with other sub¬ 
stances) often acquires a name previous to its being refined or known to be a 
metal. In such cases, the separated metal was termed Regulus for the sake 
of distinction. Thus we speak of the Regains of Antimony, of Arse?iic, &c., 
though, even in the trade, the Regulus, or refined Ore, is seldom expected to 
be pure. 

In natural history, there are various names which have been conjoined with 
that of the Lion, from some real or imaginary similitude. Such as are 
denoted by common English words are given under other heads; but there 
are others which, though they appear in Dictionaries, are merely translations 
of the Greek or Latin denominations. Thus, in Botany, from the Greek leoti, 
we have Leonotis, Lion’s ear; Leontice, Lion’s-leaf, and other genera of 
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foreign plants. The genus Leonurus, literally Lion’s-tail, retains the old 
name of Motherwort; because the only British species (cardiaca) was for¬ 
merly prescribed in certain hysterical complaints, then called diseases of the 
Mother. It is a tall, bitter, perennial herb, with a disagreeably pungent 
smell. 

Dandelion (corrupted from the French dent de lion, Lion’s-tooth) is the 
English name of the genus Leontodon, a Greek compound having the same 
signification. The name is given on account of the shape of the leaves of the 
principal species, which .are peculiarly notched on the margin, so as to have 
some resemblance to the teeth of the Lion. The common Dandelion ( taraxa¬ 
cum ) is still preserved in the Pharmacopoeias, as a diuretic ; and its effects 
are so powerful, in this respect, as to have given it, in most languages, a well- 
known vulgar name. The dried roots are used in place of coffee in some 
parts of Germany, and are said to be an excellent substitute. According to 
the modern arrangement of the genus, the palustris, Marsh Dandelion, is 
the only other British species. 

The Puma, Congouar, or American Lion, (Felts concolor) inhabits the 
warm and temperate parts of America. He has been mistaken for the Lion, 
whom he somewhat resembles in colour; but he is only about five feet long, 
and without a mane. In the warmer regions, he is almost equally dangerous; 
but his ferocity decreases in proportion to the coolness of the clime, so as, in 
some parts, to be completely tamed, like a cat. The fur of this animal is 
valued by the Indians, who also eat its flesh, as the Negroes, do that of the 
African Lion. 

The Tiger, or Tyger, ( Felts tygris) is an inhabitant of Asia, and, par¬ 
ticularly, of the. Jungles, or woody thickets, on the Delta of the Ganges. 
This beautiful animal is of a pale yellow colour, with long black stripes, 
running from the back to the belly. What is called the Royal Tyger is of 
immense size and strength ; scarcely, if at all, inferior in those respects to the 
Lion : equally ferocious, and still more the enemy of man. Some etymolo¬ 
gists have derived the name from an Armenian word signifying an arrow, on 
account of the prodigious velocity and extent of his bound when darting upon 
his prey. The skin of the Tyger, for which it is hunted, snared, or poisoned, 
is highly prized in China. The Tigress (or Tygrkss), like the Lioness, 
produces, once a year, four or five Cubs at a litter. The Grecian Bacchus 
was drawn on his triumphal car by Tygers and Panthers. 

The Panther, Felis pardus, an inhabitant of Africa, is next in size, as 
well as in cruelty, to the Tyger. It is pale yellow, with five or six spots on 
each flank. A variety, also spotted, but with a ground-colour entirely buff- 
yellow, is supposed to be the Panther of antiquity. The Panther of the Ex- 
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liibitors and Furriers is the Jaguar (Felis jaguar ,) an American animal, about 
the size of a Wolf, and which, from its ferocity, has been termed the American 
Tyger. The Mexican Panther (Felis pardalis ), the Ocelot of Linnaeus, 
is about three feet long; its fur elegantly variegated, on a white ground; and 
is the most beautiful of all the spotted animals. 

The Leopard (Lion-pard), Felis leopardus , is often confounded with the 
Panther, or real Pard, from which it differs little; except in being of a much 
smaller size, only about four feet long. Both abound in the interior of Africa, 
and are most destructive to camels, horses, and other domestic animals. 
Their skins are much valued, and frequently brought to Europe; those that 
are of a bright yellow colour, with well-defined black spots, fetching very high 
prices. Two Leopards, subsequently exchanged for.Lions, were the ancient 
supporters of the arms of England. 

Doronicum (a corruption of an Arabic term) is the generic name of certain 
herbaceous plants, of which the only British species, pardalianches, Leopard’s- 
bane, is the chief; and was so called because it was formerly supposed to be 
poisonous to beasts of prey, although medical to man. Some of the species 
have been since removed to the adjoining genus, Arnica, all of which are 
foreign plants; and the Arnica montana. Mountain Arnica, or German 
Leopard’s-bane, although poisonous, occupies a place in all the Dispensa¬ 
tories of Europe ; where it is marked as a specific in a multitude of different 
diseases. 

The Ounce, or Once, (Felis uncia,) an inhabitant of Barbary, Persia, and 
China, (also spotted,) is nearly the length of the Leopard, but with a longer 
tail. It is rather of a gentle nature; and, like the Hunting Leopard (Felis 
vcnatica), the Chetah of India, is tamed and trained for the chase of Ante¬ 
lopes and other game. The skins of the Ounce are brought from China to 
Russia, and sold there at about twenty shillings a-piece. 

The Lynxes, or short-tailed Cats, form a division of the Feline genus. The 
Common Lynx, Felis lynx of Linnaeus, (Loup cervier of the French furriers,) 
inhabits Asia and the east of Europe. It is usually about the size of a fox; 
but that called the Irbys in Usbec Tartary is between four and five feet long. 
The colour of those animals is generally reddish yellow, with dark brown 
spots; but it differs with the varieties of which three, at least, are known in 
Sweden, by the names of Cat-lynx, Wolf-lynx, and Fox-lynx. The Furs 
are imported from the north of Europe; and the lighter coloured, on which 
the spots are. more distinctly marked, fetch a high price. 

The Caracal, or Persian Lynx, is supposed to be the true Lynx of the 
ancients. It is said to follow the Lion and feed on the remnants of his prey ; 
from which circumstance the Arabs call it the Lion’s-guide. This animal, 
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which resembles the common Lynx in every respect except in not being 
spotted, is also tamed and trained for the chase. The Canadian Lynx, or 
Wild Cat of the American Hunters, (Felts Canadensis,) is covered with fine 
long hair, of a reddish-grey colour, all over the body. The skins of this spe¬ 
cies are imported here in immense quantities. 

In classic mythology, the Lynx was sacred to Bacchus, and, sometimes, 
harnessed to his chariot as were the Tigers and Panthers. The sight of the 
animal was so penetrating that it could see through opaque bodies, from 
whence the epithet Lynx-eyed; and its urine was converted into precious 
stones. Modern astronomers have placed the Lynx in the heavens, where 
it constitutes one of the northern constellations. 

The Cat, (Felts catus,) that deadly enemy of rats and mice, is found, 
domesticated, in all the civilized parts of the world. The wild animal. 
Catamount, or Mountain Cat, of which naturalists suppose the tame to be 
a variety, is much larger than the common Cat; of a yellowish grey-brown 
colour; with a black stripe along the back, and dark-coloured bands on the 
neck, sides, and thighs. 

Besides the domestic Cat of our islands, there are many other supposed 
varieties of the common Wild Cat. Of those, the chief are : the Angora Cat, 
with long silky hair of a silvery whiteness; the Blue Cat, reared in Siberia on 
account of the fineness of its fur, which is long and of a slate colour; and the 
Tortoise-shell Cat, having short fur, spotted with black, white, and orange. 
The latter is also called the Spanish Cat, and is not uncommon in this 
country. Catlike is, like to the common Cat, whether in character or ap¬ 
pearance. 

The general name of the house Cat,—that by which it is called upon when 
wanted, whatever be the age or sex,—is Puss, or, occasionally, its diminutive, 
Pussy ; and the same appellation is given by sportsmen to the hare. A 
Tabby-Cat (or, contractedly, a Tabby) is merely a brinded Cat. The female 
kittens (that is, brings forth young) two or three times a year; and has 
from four to six Kittens at a litter. The grown males are Tom-Cats ; if 
cut, they are Gib-Cats ; and the females are sometimes, on account of their 
general colour, rather ludicrously called Grimalkins, —formerly Gray- 
malkins. Malkin is .an old diminutive of Moll, and was used to designate 
a Mop, as well as a scullion or kitchen wench : it was also a figure, dressed 
up in the manner of a scarecrow. The Maid-Marion, (the bride of Robin 
Hood in Morris-dances,) whom we still see in the annual processions of the 
London Chimney-sweepers, was, in time, gradually divested of her honorary 
rank of Queen of the May until she became an ordinary Malkin. 

. When speaking of the Cat generally, we are accustomed to assume the 
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feminine gender; because the male is much less domesticated. When 
fondled, she wags her tail and purs, or denotes her pleasure by a low con¬ 
tinued murmuring sound called Purring. She expresses her wants by a 
short, but reiterated, plaintive cry termed Mewing, or Mewling. Some 
writers have attempted to distinguish between the verbs To Mew and To 
Mewl, supposing the former to be weaker and more appropriate to the cry of 
Kittens: both, however, are from the same French origin. Shakspeare 
applies the word Mewling to the crying of an infant. 

In their rutting seasons, which are frequent. Cats congregate during the 
night; when their lugubrious wailings and screams, termed Caterwauling, 
disturb the sleep of the neighbourhood. It is an imitation of those frightful 
squallings that is made, in the theatres, by an instrument called a Catpipe 
(or, more commonly, a Catcall) when it is wished to Damn, that is condemn, 
a new play, by refusing it a hearing. 

It is,-probably, from their noisy midnight revels, that cats have been always 
famed in the annals of superstition. They were sacred to the Moon ; and 
Diana took the form of a Cat, when Apollo assumed that of the Eagle. The 
triform Hecate (the infernal Diana) was the Goddess of enchantments. She 
was associated with the Furies ; and her priestesses (some of whom had been 
changed into Cats) were succeeded by the Witches of the northern nations. 
These still exist in the degraded imaginations of the ignorant vulgar. They 
are old Women who have sold themselves to the Devil, for the power of 
bringing diseases and other evils on those whom they hate. They hold their 
revels by moonlight, assuming the shape of Cats; which each can do nine 
times in succession: surviving death (which can only be inflicted by silver 
bullets) in each of the eight preceding metamorphoses. They ride on Broom¬ 
sticks and cross the seas in Egg-shells. The saying that ‘ a cat has nine lives,’ 
and the name of the scourge, * a Cat-o’-nine-tails,’ are both associated with 
this superstition. 

That Cats are extremely tenacious of life is well known to the Cat- 
stealers of the metropolis. These wretches, chiefly women, often flay the 
poor animals alive, for the sake of an additional penny on the skins, which 
the Furriers purchase at about a shilling a piece. If the skin is not taken off 
before, or immediately after, death, the fur loses its gloss ahd becomes what is 
called stubborn. It is the same with sables, squirrels, and other small animals; 
which are, therefore, caught in traps to be killed at pleasure. From a similar 
principle of vitality, the hair cut from a person who has been some days dead 
is of no value to the peruke-maker; and it is said that even the colours of 
shells lose something of their lustre, if not torn from the backs of the living 
inhabitants. Quills, too, are plucked bleeding from the wings of the geese. 
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The trade is chiefly supplied with Catskins from Holland and Germany. 
Those are the same species as the English, but, being probably bred for the 
purpose, are larger and fetch double the price. When Catskins are made into 
muffs or tippets, they change their name (that they may pass current for 
foreign skins of a superior quality) and are called Genettes, as if they were 
the Fur of the Genet. The skins of the Canadian Lynx are also imported 
under the name of Cats; and both sorts are sold either Cased or Open'. 
The skins, like those of the Hare and Rabbit, are taken off whole in the form 
of a sack; when the fur is kept on the inside it is said to be Cased, and if on 
the outside it is Open. 

The intestines of the common Cat are, it seems, larger than those of the 
wild animal from which the species is supposed to have sprung. Those 
intestines, when dried, are the original Catgut, employed, either single or 
twisted, in stringed musical instruments, on account of their elasticity, by 
which they have the effect of sonorous vibrating wires. The intestines of 
sheep and other animals are now used for that purpose, and also for what are 
called Bands in machines. A sort of Cotton, or Linen, Cloth, in which the 
threads of the Warp and the Weft are twisted and stiffened so as to produce 
a fabric something like wire-cloth, used for stretching out bonnets and other 
articles of female dress, is also called Catgut. A somewhat similar article, 
but more closely woven and stiffened with glue, is termed Buckram : Italian 
Bucherame (from bucherato, full of holes) alluding to its sieve-like texture. 

The eye of the Cat is peculiarly constituted so as to admit or shut out the 
light. In broad day-light the pupil is contracted, while in the dark it ex¬ 
pands so as to render objects visible when they can be seen by scarcely any 
other animal; and a person who sees readily in the dark is, therefore, said to 
be Cat-eyed. In this state her eyeballs glare and seem to emit coruscations 
of light; and hence a hard seini-transparent mineral, which exhibits yellow 
radiations under certain points of view, is called Cat’s-eye. This is the 
Sun-stone of the Turks, and the best pieces, which are the size of small 
pebbles, are very scarce. It has the Latin name Oculvs Mundi. The Fish- 
eye-stone (A'pophyllite) scarcely differs from the Cat’s-eye, except in its 
colour, which is bluish. Both are silicious, and are reckoned sub-varieties of 
the Opal. 

The Opal, so famous in former times, is, notwithstanding its inferior hard¬ 
ness, still reckoned among the precious gems. It is of various colours, 
changeable according to the different position of the stone. Superstition gave 
this gem the power of a charm: it changed its colour when poison was 
administered to the wearer. Opaline is possessing the quality of the Opal 
in its reflexion of colours, or Opalescence. An opaque variety of Opal, 
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which becomes translucent when immersed in water, is termed Hydro- 
phane. 

From the French chat, a Cat, mineralogists have formed the epithet Cha¬ 
toyant, to designate such substances as reflect the rays of light in an un¬ 
dulating and changeable manner. A beautiful crystallization made, by the 
workmen, from the brine which runs from common salt when it is taken from 
the boiling pan, is called Cat-salt. Two varieties of Mica are, from their 
colours, severally called Cat-silver and Cat-gold. Mica, or Glimmer, 
(Latin micare, to glitter,) is a foliaceous mineral, divisible into extremely thin 
laminae, usually dispersed among quartz and other fossils, but also occurring 
in six-sided crystals. Thin transparent plates of Mica are found in Siberia, 
pf eighteen or twenty inches diameter, and are there used for window panes : 
they are also exported, by the name of Muscovy Glass. Mica, which 
has the adjective Micaceous, is otherwise called Talc (Latin talcum); and 
when ground into a fine powder (which is in all cases white) it is used for 
various purposes. It forms.a sand.for drying ink, and is triturated with 
Carmine and a small portion of Oil of Benzoin, in the manufacture of Rouge. 

Stony uninflammable lumps found in Coal-mines, having frequently the im¬ 
pression of ferns, are termed Cat’s-heads. 

It is a common saying, that * throw a Cat from any height she will always 
fall on her feet.’ It is in allusion to this, that a sort of double tripod, placed 
before the fire to hold plates or dishes, is called a Cat. It has six equal 
legs, spreading in all directions from the centre, like the radii of a sphere, 
and equally distant from one another: so that, when it is placed upon any 
three, there are always other three opposite and upwards. An instrument 
(the Latin Tribulus) of a similar shape to the Cat last described, was formerly 
much used in warfare to check a charge of cavalry. It consisted of four iron 
spikes, each three or four inches long, also radiating from a centre, and so 
equally disposed, that, when any three rested on the ground, the fourth stood 
upright; and, being scattered in numbers on the path, wounded the feet of the 
horses. It was called a Crowfoot, and also a Caltrop. The reason of 
the former name is obvious; but the etymology of the latter has been variously 
assigned. The Saxon Coltrcsppe is probably Colt-trap ,—a trap for horses. It 
designated some plant of the thistle kind, which is very vaguely described in 
the glossaries ; but that which properly deserves the name is the Trapa natans, 
an annual native of ponds in the south of Europe, the fruit of which is a nut 
with four diverging spines, that frequently .wound the feet of horses and other 
domestic animals. In this country, two species of Potamogeton, (Pond- 
weed) the crispum and the daman, were, on account of their angular seeds, 
formerly included in the, now foreign, genus Tribulus, and termed, re- 
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spectively, the Great and Lesser Water-Caltrops : the latter has also been 
called Frog’s-Lettuce. The Potamogeton natans. Broadleaved Pondweed, 
is in some counties called Tenchweed. 

The word Cat is frequently used in Sea-language, as in the following terras 
which we gather from the Marine Dictionaries : 

A Cat denotes a ship formed on the Norwegian model, used by the Northern 
nations of Europe, and sometimes employed in the English coal trade. It 
has three masts and a bowsprit, rigged like an English ship; having, how¬ 
ever, pole-masts and no top-gallant sails. The mizen is with a gaff. These 
vessels usually carry from four to six hundred Tons. Cat-harpings are 
small ropes running, in little blocks, from one side of the shrouds to the other, 
near the.deck. Their use is to force the shrouds, and to make them tight, for 
the greater security of the masts; and to afford room for drawing the yards 
in more obliquely, to trim the sails for a side-wind, when they are said to be 
close-hauled. Cat-heads are two strong short beams of timber, which pro¬ 
ject almost horizontally over the ship’s bows, on each side of the bowsprit. 
That part of the Cat-head which rests upon the forecastle is securely bolted 
to the beams ; the other part projects like a crane, as above described, and 
carries, in its extremity, two or three small wheels, or sheaves, of brass or 
strong wood, about which a rope, called the Cat-fall, passes, and communi¬ 
cates with the Cat-block, which also contains three sheaves. The machine, 
formed by this combination of pulleys, is called the Cat, which serves to pull 
the anchor up to the Cat-head, without tearing the ship’s sides with its flukes. 
The Cat-hook is a strong hook, fitted to the Cat-block, for the purpose of 
catching the ring of the anchor when it is to be drawn up. This is what 
sailors call * Cutting the Anchor.' The Cat-holes are two small holes, 
above the gun-room ports, to bring in a cable, or hawser, through them to 
the Capstan, when it becomes necessary to heave the ship a-stern; and 
small round holes, left in the doors of farm buildings, for the ingress and 
egress of real Cats, have the same name. 

A light air of wind perceived at a distance, in a calm, by the impression 
made on the surface of the sea, which it sweeps very lightly and then decays, 
is called by Seamen, a Cat’s-paw;' but this word is better known in allusion 
to Esop’s fable of the monkey roasting chesnuts, which he raked from the fire 
by means of the Cat’s paw which he seized for that purpose. It is hence 
that has arisen the proverbial saying * to make a Cat's-paw of a person,’ when 

he is made, use of for the merely selfish purpose of another. 

/ 

Two species of the Squalus, or Shark tribe, have been called Catfish ; the 
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canicula being the Greater Catfish, or Bounce, and the cutulus, the Lesser 
Catfish: but these will be again noticed under the name of Dogfish, by 
which they are better known. 

Among the feathered race, the Muscicapa Carolinensis, a bird somewhat 
bigger than a lark, is the Catbird, or Cat-Flycatcher. It is found in 
Virginia, in. the summer season, frequenting shrubs and feeding on insects. 
Its cry resembles that of a Cat, and hence its English name. All the species 
of this genus, which are very numerous, are Flycatchers. The greater part 
are inhabitants of tropical regions ; and only two, which are birds of passage, 
breed in this country : these are the atricapilla, or Pied Flycatcher, and the 
grisola, or Spotted Flycatcher. 

In Botany, a slender stalk covered with numerous chaffy scales, containing 
either the stamens or the pistils of flowers, but seldom both together, is called 
a Catkin, from its fancied resemblance to a Cat’s tail. It has the Latin 
name Amentum (a strap, or thong,) which some have Anglicized by the word 
Ament. Plants that bear Catkins, such as those of the genera Salix, Popu- 
lus, &c., are termed Amentaceous; and have been ranged together as a 
natural order, by the name of Amentaceje, in the classification of Jiissieu. 

The genus Typha, Reed-mace, of which there are three species growing 
on the borders of ponds and lakes in this country, is called Cat’s-tail, on 
account of the cylindrical Amentum, or Catkin, on the top of the stalk. 
The latifolia, or Great Cat’s-tail, is the largest species, having a jointed culm 
six feet high. The angusti/olia, Narrow-leaved Cat’s-tail ; and the Minor, 
or Dwarf Cat’s-tail, are much smaller and less commonly met with. All 
three are perennials. Another perennial inhabitant of our ponds and marshes 
is the Hippurus vulgaris, or Mare’s-tail. This, too, is called Cat’s-tail 
in some counties ; and, indeed, the name is much more appropriate : for the 
appearance of the terminal spike is liker to the tail of a cat than to that of a 
horse. 

Cat’s-tail-Grass is the English name of plants of the genus Phleum, 
of which there are six British species, besides others that are naturalized in 
agriculture. The pratense, Common Cat’s-tail-Grass, so luxuriant in moist 
meadows, was once highly celebrated in the United States of America. It 
there received the name of Timothy-Grass, from that of Mr. Timothy Hanson, 
an agriculturist, who introduced it. 

The genus Gnaphalium, so named from a Greek word signifying wool, 
contains a great number of syngenesian plants, all of which are characterized 
by the soft down that crowns the seeds of the disk. The ten British species, 
which are all herbaceous, have the general name of Cudweed, Cotton- 
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weed, or Cat’s-foot ; and the whole genus have that of Everlasting, or 
Eternal flower, on account of their imperishable quality. The margari- 
taceum, which is cultivated, in cottage gardens, and grows wild in Wales, is 
used to adorn the graves of the dead : “ elegantly alluding to immortality by 
the unfading nature of its flowers, and to spotless purity by their snowy white¬ 
ness.” The different-species, however, are various in their colours. 

Cat’s-ear (from the shape of the leaves) is a general name for plants of the 
genus Htpochjeris, of which we have three species in this country, otherwise 
called Hawkweeds. 

The genus Nepeta is called Catmint, or Nai>, because the cataria, the 
only British species, is peculiarly grateful to cats, who are so fond of it, 
especially when bruised, that it is almost impossible to keep them from it, in 
the gardens where it is cultivated along with some other species. Catmint 
was formerly medicinal, especially in hysterical affections, and is still ac¬ 
counted so by the herbalists. 

Catsup, or Catchup, (which, in order to accommodate it to the vulgar pro¬ 
nunciation, is sometimes written Ketchup,) is sauce prepared from the juice 
of a species of Fungi, — the Agaricus campestris, Common Mushroom, or 
Champignon. How the name became associated with that of the Cat, we 
know not; but so it is understood by Etymologists. Mushroom (French 
augmentative mousseron, from mousse, moss) is an old general name for all the 
Fungus tribe ; but the Agarics are a separate genus, characterized by their 
having a cap, called a Pileus, with gills underneath, and are either with or 
without stems. The Scotch call them Paddock-stools, the word Paddock 
signifying a Frog. 

The Champignon above mentioned, besides having its juice spiced and 
bottled up by the name of Catchup, is brought to table fresh (stewed, or 
boiled) and also preserved as a pickle. For these purposes, it is either 
gathered wild, or reared by the gardeners. These prepare beds of alternate 
layers of horse-dung, earth, and straw, in which they plant either the fibrous 
radicles of Mushroom roots (called Spawn), or pieces of the gills which con¬ 
tain the seeds ; and, in this way, a crop is very speedily raised. It is, there¬ 
fore, that a person who has risen rapidly to fortune, from a mean origin, is 
frequently compared to a Mushroom. Several different species are eaten in 
other countries, but we believe, that this is the only one used in Britain. In¬ 
deed, it is dangerous to make experiments on such food ; for the greater part 
of the tribe are confessedly poisonous. The Agaricus muscarius is called 
Bug-Agaric ; because its acrid juice is destructive to bugs and other, insects. 
A yellow-coloured species ( chantercllus ) is Yelloio- Agaric, or Chanterelle. 
The species coriaceus, Little Champignon, or Fairy-Agaric, is so called 
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because frequently growing on those green circles of grass termed Fairy- 
Rings, which circles are vulgarly supposed to be formed by the Fairies in 
their dances. This Agaric is the favourite Mousseron of the French. Besides 
these, there are the fimitarius or Egg-Agaric; the umbelliferus, or Umbrella- 
Agaric, and a multitude of other species. 

The Agaric of the Surgeons, so long used as a blood-stancher, belongs 
to another genus of Fungi: it is the Boletus igniarius. It grows on different 
kinds of trees, though that from the oak was reckoned preferable. Its old 
names are Female-Agaric, Bastard-Agaric, Agaric of the Oak, and 
Touchwood, Matchwood, or Spunk. The latter names are given because 
it is extremely inflammable, and is often powdered and used as tinder. The 
genus Boletus differs from the Agaricus, in having no gills. It is horizontal; 
porous beneath ; soft and elastic above like a cushion. A soft light substance, 
found in the fissures of rocks, or at the bottom of lakes, and consisting chiefly 
ofcarbonate of Iinie, is called Mineral-Agaric. 


The Latin Cants, the Dog, denominates a genus of quadrupeds, whose 
teeth and claws are similar to those of this domestic animal,—the principal 
species. What belongs to, or resembles, some quality of the dog is Canine : 
thus, the two sharp-pointed teeth (or tusks) in each jaw of certain animals,— 
one on every side, between the incisors and the grinders,—are called Canine- 
teeth, or Dog-teeth ; because, in the Dog, those are peculiarly charac¬ 
teristic: when speaking of persons they are usually called Eye-teeth. 

Linnaeus included the Hyena in his genus Cants, in which case it was the 
most ferocious of the tribe. It has since been considered as a separate genus, 
of which there are only two species,—the Hyaena vulgaris , or Striped Hyena 
(Cants Hyaena) ; and the Hyaena crocata (Cants crocata) or Spotted Hyena. 
Both are inhabitants of the warm parts of the old continent, and, except in 
the arrangement of their colours, similar in appearance. They are shaped like 
a Boar, and the size of a large Dog, the spotted being rather the larger of the 
two. In their wild state (for some of them have been tamed) they are fierce and 
cruel to a proverb. They wander in the night and howl horribly when light¬ 
ing on their prey. They break into sheep-folds, and scrape open the graves 
of the dead. The Hyena bore a marked part in the superstitions of the' 
ancients; and the Neck-bone, which was supposed to be without a joint, is 
enumerated among the incantations of Lucan’s sorceress. Alluding to the 
savage growl of the animal, Shakspeare’s Rosalind says that she will “laugh 
like a Hyen.” The ancients describe the Cocrotaleon, a ferocious beast 
having the body of a Lion with a human face: this was an imaginary pro¬ 
duction engendered between a Hyena and a Lioness. 
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The Wolf (Canis Lupus, from the Latin lupus, a wolf) is an animal usually 
between three and four feet long, and two and a half high. It has not been 
found wild in Britain during the last hundred and fifty years ; but it still inhabits 
the woody tracts and especially the colder regions of the continent of Europe. 
The plural of Wolf is Wolves, and Shakspeare uses, indifferently, the epithets 
Wolfish and Wolvish to express their nature. They are solitary animals, 
and associate in numbers only when instigated by hunger; at which times 
they are extremely ferocious, and their dismal howlings are heard through the 
night when they prowl for their prey. On ordinary occasions, they are timid 
and have recourse to stratagem: the fable of “ the Wolf in Sheep’s clothing,” 
so frequently alluded to, is built on this insidious part of their character. 

The fur of the common Wolf is usually long and yellowish grey, with a 
black stripe across the fore-legs; but there are several varieties, some of which, 
in high latitudes, are perfectly white. Th e Black Wolf, Canis Lyccion, (Greek 
Xuxof, a Wolf,) inhabits the mountainous districts of Europe and different 
parts of America. Other species, or varieties, are described by naturalists, 
as the Mexican Wolf, the Red Wolf, &c. Wolves are hunted by dogs or 
caught in traps, solely for the purpose of extirpation or for the sake of their 
skins : their flesh being reckoned worthless. Of the furs imported into this 
country Wolf-skins form a considerable proportion. 

The Sea-Wolf, (Anarhicus lupus,) which some have called the Catfish, 
is a voracious fish, occasionally found on the British coasts, from four to 
seven feet long, and with teeth so formidable as to leave their marks on an 
anchor. Those teeth are frequently dug up in a petrified state, by the name 
of Bufonites, or Toadstones ; and were formerly set in gold as jewels, 
being possessed of imaginary medical virtues. The Bufonites, so called from 
the Latin bufo, a toad, were long believed, on the authority of quacks, to have 
been voided from the mouths of old toads when these were placed on a red 
cloth and scourged. It is therefore that Shakspeare speaks of the Toad as 
“ wearing a precious jewel in his head.” 

The botanical genus Aconitum, (Aconite,) which is termed Monk’s- 
hood on account of the peculiar helmet-shape of its flowers, has also the 
name of Wolf’s-bane. There are fourteen species, all of which are tall her¬ 
baceous perennials. None of the Aconites are natives of this country; but 
several of them, especially the napellus, or common blue-Jlowcriug Monk’s- 
hood, are cultivated in our gardens. Physicians are not agreed with respect 
to the species which is included, as medical, in all the Pharmacopoeias: some 
say it is the napellus, and others, the ncomontanmn ; but both are equally viru¬ 
lent poisons, and both, perhaps, equally efficacious in the cure of the diseases 
for which they are administered. 
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Lycopodium, Club-moss, or Wolf’s-claw-moss, are denominations of an 
elegant genus of Cryptogamous plants, intermediate between the mosses 
and the ferns, and placed in one or other of these orders by different Bo¬ 
tanists. The clavatum, or common Club-moss, which spreads its creeping 
leafy branches (sometimes two or three yards long) in dry mountainous pas¬ 
tures, is still medical on the Continent. 

The animal of which we now speak has his part in classical fiction. Lupus, 
the Wolf, is one.of the southern Constellations; and Lycaon was changed 
into a Wolf, when, at the termination of the age of Gold, Astrea ascended 
into heaven. Romulus and Remus were suckled by a She-wolf. In the 
annals of superstition, a certain species of insanity, in which the patients are 
said to have imagined themselves transformed into Wolves, had the medical 
name of Lycanthropy ; from the Greek lycos, a wolf, and anthropos, a man. 
This superstition was also prevalent among the Gothic nations; for the 
Werewolf (. Man-wolf) was a bugbear of general belief. In latter times the 
Werewolves were considered as Sorcerers, who frequented Church-yards and 
fed upon human bodies, which they seized either alive or dead. They were 
connected with the Devil, who enabled them to assume the shape of Wolves, 
that they might the more easily gratify their horrid propensity. Men sus¬ 
pected of this practice were persecuted and tortured in Germany as late as the 
close of the sixteenth century ; and we find that a similar superstition had 
prevailed in other nations. The Loup-gai'ou of the French is the same mon¬ 
ster ; and the Goule of the Arabian Nights visited nightly the graves of the 
dead, to feed on human flesh. See Vampire. 

The common Fox, Cants Vulpes, a well-known wild animal, inimical to the 
farmer because the robber of his hen-roost, is usually of a tawny-red colour, 
with a long, straight, and bushy tail. The specific designation, Vulpes, is the 
Latin name of the Fox, from which is formed the scientific adjective Vulpine, 
denoting any thing belonging to that animal. The Fox lodges in holes of the 
earth, of which he often robs the Badger. He yelps rather than barks. 
The male is the Dog-fox, and the female the Bitch-fox. The Cubs, and 
also the female fox of any age, are Vixens, who, on account of their snarling 
tempers, have given the same appellation to unruly children and chiding 
wives. The cunning of the Fox is proverbial, and has made him the subject 
of many fables, where he is often described by his French name, Reynard, 
which (like Bruin when it designates the Bear) is used as a proper name, 
without a preceding article; for we say the Fox, but not the Reynard. A 
man who is full of stratagems is said to be Foxlike, and Shakspeare writes 
Foxship, metaphorically, for cunning. 
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The Fox, or some one of its varieties, inhabits the northern parts of both 
the old and the new worlds. The variety, Vulpes alopex 'is found in Alsace 
and Burgundy. It is called the Brant-fox, and also, from the blackness of 
its feet, the Coal-fox. It differs from the common Fox, being smaller, and 
in having a thicker and redder fur. The crucigera, or Cross-fox, is of a 
deeper colonr, with a black cruciform mark across the shoulders and along 
the spine. It inhabits the coldest regions of Europe, Asia and America, and 
furnishes a valuable Fur, which is imported into this country, in great quanti¬ 
ties, from Canada. Besides these varieties there are some which are ac¬ 
counted different species; such as the Black-fox, Cams argent atus; the 
Arctic-fox, Cams Lagopus, with its long thick fur; and the Corsac, Cams 
corsac, (the Isatis of Buffon,) an inhabitant of Tartary : of this latter species, 
a variety is called the Karagan. 

A Foxciiase, or Foxhunt, is still common in the country ; for the animal, 
though occasionally caught in Foxtraps, is not, like the Wolf, yet extirpated : 
and a Foxhunter is a general designation of rustic squires, who usually 
delight in the sport. Indeed this is now almost the only animal that is left 
for the Huntsman. When pursued he emits a fetid smell, and has recourse to 
various manoeuvres to elude his enemies ; but at last, when unearthed by the 
terriers and torn by the Foxhounds, he dies without a groan. The disagree¬ 
able stench which he emits, when once felt, is never forgotten ; and those 
brewers, who are not over-careful of the cleanliness of their utensils, recognize 
a similar odour in their beer, which is then said 'to be foxed,’ or ‘to have 
got the Fox.’ In Sea-language, a Fox is a sort of strand formed by twisting 
several rope-yarns together, and used as a seizing (or covering of a Rope), for 
weaving mats and other purposes. 

Among plants Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea, so called from its red, 
finger-shaped flowers, has been long, and still is, medical. It requires, 
however, great care in administering ; for, in large doses, it is a strong poison. 
This plant is a tall biennial, sometimes, though seldom, varying, with white 
flowers. There are no other native species. 

A genus of grasses, Alopecurus, (Greek alopcy, a Fox,) are termed Foxtail- 
Grasses, on account of the resemblance of their spikes to the tail (or Brush 
as the sportsmen call it) of that animal. There are five, or six, species grow¬ 
ing in this country; but the best known is the pratemis, or Meadow Foxtail- 
Grass, which is perennial. 

The Jackal, Chacal, or Schakal, ( Cams aureus,) is an inhabitant of the 
warm parts of Africa and Europe and southern Asia. Its size is about thirty 
inches from the nose to the tail, and its height about eighteen; and, altogether, 
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it lias much resemblance to a fox. The fur is rather coarse and of a dirty fawn 
colour. These animals are easily tamed ; but, in the wild state, they associate 
in flocks, and seek their prey with dreadful howlings. They destroy sheep and 
poultry, and will even ransack the graves. An idea long prevailed that their 
clamour called forth the Lion, who seized the prey which they had roused ; 
on which account the Jackal was termed the Lion’s Provider. From the 
circumstance of their congregating in large numbers, certain divines have sur¬ 
mised that Samson’s Foxes were Jackals. 

The common Dog, Canis familiaris , the constant companion of man, and, 
therefore, the acknowledged emblem of fidelity, is seen in more varieties than 
any other animal. These varieties, though in many cases extremely dissimilar, 
are, nevertheless, believed to have sprung from the same original stock. Some 
naturalists suppose that they have all proceeded from the Wolf,—others from 
the Jackal: but the more general opinion derives the various breeds from the 
Shepherd’s Dog, the Canis domesticus. This variety (or original, as the case 
may be) has upright ears and long fur, usually black, sometimes gray, on the 
throat, with a yellow spot over each eye. The Drover’s Dog has longer 
and more curled hair, and is generally of a dingy colour.—The Wolf-dog, 
or Pomeranian Dog ( Canis Pomeranius), is much larger, but, otherwise, like 
to the Shepherd’s Dog. 

The Siberian, or Greenland Dog (Canis Sibericus ), is nearly allied to the 
Wolf-dog. Most of the kind are white, but some of them arc spotted, or even 
wholly black ; and they are said to howl rather than bark. These are the 
Dogs that are yoked to sledges in Kamtschatka, where five or six of them will . 
carry three persons lifty miles in a day. 

The Neivfoundland Dogs, so called from the country whence they were 
originally brought, are of superior strength and sagacity, and therefore well 
fitted for guarding houses. Their feet being more palmaled than those of 
other dogs, they are excellent swimmers, and readily dive in the waters. 
There are other Water-dogs which, on account of the webs between their 
toes bfeing large, are much accustomed to swimming and diving. Of these 
the Large, Rough Water-dog is distinguished by its curly and woolly hair; 
and is that which is used for hunting water-fowls, as well as kept in ships, 
for catching any article that’ may fall overboard. The Great and the Small 
Water-Spaniels have also curled hair, but are more elegantly formed than 
the Great Water-dog ; and are likewise used for discovering the haunts of 
Water-fowls. These dogs, on account of their searching out articles that are 
hid, or fowls that have been shot, are, sometimes, called Finders. Of this 
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kind is the Poodle, Poodle-dog, or Barbet, with long curly fur, either 
wholly white or with black patches. 

King Charles’s Dog, so called because that monarch (the second of the 
name) was usually accompanied by two or three of the breed, is a black 
variety of the Little Water-Spaniel. A variety of the King Charles’s Dog, 
with yellow spots over the eyes, is the Pyrame. The Maltese dog, another 
variety of the little Water-Spaniel, but generally white, is the most elegant 
of the Lapdog kind ; and in some breeds, as the Shock-dog, is almost con¬ 
cealed, from head to foot, in its silky fur. The Lion-dog differs from the 
Maltese in having shorter fur, except on the head and neck, where it flows 
like the mane of its namesake. These Dogs are also called Comforters. 
A person with a very thick and bushy head of hair is said to be Shock¬ 
headed. 

The Spaniel, from whom so many different breeds have sprung, is sup¬ 
posed, on account of its name, to have been originally from Spain. He is as 
remarkable for his timid obedience as for his docility ; and, hence, a cringing 
flatterer is, contemptuously, called a. Spaniel. The verb To Spaniel, mean¬ 
ing to follow at one’s heels, and also to flatter in a servile manner, is now ob¬ 
solete. The Latin adulare had a like application, particularly alluding to the 
Fawning of a dog; and from this source we have Adulation, signifying 
gross flattery, (that of an Adulator or Adulatress,) as well as the adjective 
Adulatory, which characterizes any encomium that seems obviously ex¬ 
cessive. The Saxon verb fagnian was to rejoice; and its participle fagn (old 
English Fayn) is retained in the word Fain, which, both as an adjective and 
an adverb, is nearly equivalent to Glad and Gladly. Fain is now used, very 
generally, to express, not absolute, but comparative Gladness; for we say that 
‘ he was fain to put up with this, rather than submit to worse.’ Fond and 
Fondly express affection in an extreme degree; so much so, that some ety¬ 
mologists have referred the origin to the Old English Fon, or Fonne, a fool. 
A Fond mother is fond of her child. She sometimes Fondles it. with an 
excess of indulgence that degenerates into folly. It is called a Fondling, of 
which she is the Fondler. The Dog evinces his joy by wagging his tail, 
frisking around, and endeavouring to leap up as if to caress the person for 
whom he thus expresses his Fondness : this is called Fawning, and he is 
said To Fawn upon his Master. Such actions are pleasing in the Dog, but 
the apparent joy is contemptible when we can trace any imaginary similitude 
to it in the conduct of a Man. He is a Fawner or acts Fawningly; that 
is, with servility and meanness. Fawn has been sometimes written as a sub- 
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stantive, to denote a slavish cringe, or bow ; and, like Fain, is obviously from 
the Saxon fagn. , 

We formerly mentioned the Mastiff, the Bull-dog, and the Ban-dog ; 
and to these kinds may be added the Dalmatian, or Danish dog : an 
1 animal of great beauty, and which, being usually kept as an attendant on 
gentlemen’s carriages, is also called the Coach-dog. The Pug, or Pug dog, 
Canis fricator, bears a miniature resemblance to the Bull-dog, and is the com¬ 
mon Lapdog of Italy. Pug is a familiar name for an ape, or monkey. 

The Turnspit is an active dog, usually of a greyish colour with black 
spots, having a long body and short legs. A Spit is a long iron rod, placed 
horizontally before a fire, on which fowls, or other-meat, are fixed and turned 
round so as to be gradually roasted. Machines, for producing this circular 
motion, were constructed so as to be moved by this dog, therefore called a 
Turnspit, and the same name was given to a boy, or other person, who per¬ 
formed that office. This practice is now laid aside, either for other machines 
that are moved by a large weight acting upon a system of pulleys and 
called Jacks, or by such as are carried round by the ascent of smoke acting 
upon vanes in the manner of the Watermill, and therefore termed Smoke- 
Jacks. To Spit, is to fix upon a Spit (usually by perforation); and, when 
used metaphorically, it may denote the transfixing of any object by any sharp- 
pointed instrument. 

Of Dogs that are reared for the chase, there are numerous varieties. The 
Beagle and the Harrier have been already noticed. The Pointers, or 
Setters, are employed chiefly for their scent, by which they are able to dis¬ 
cover, with facility, the various species of game, particularly fowl. Shakspeare’s 
Brache, French braque, was a Pointer, or Setting-dog. The name is 
written Brach in the modern Dictionaries, and there employed to designate 
the female only : the male dog being termed a Rache, or Rach, and referred 
to the Saxon racce. The Terrier is a small thick-set dog, with short legs, 
which has an acute smell ; and is generally attendant on a pack of hounds, 
for the purpose of forcing the Foxes and Badgers from their coverts, whose 
holes it enters, and whom it engages with great fortitude. The other Dogs of 
the chase are generally called Hounds, (Saxon hund, a dog,) and are variously 
distinguished. 

The Greyhound, Canis grajus, is remarkable for the slenderness of his 
form, his long snout, and his extreme swiftness. By the Laws of Canute, no 
person under the degree of a gentleman could keep one, and hence some have 
derived the name, as if Gre-hound. He wants scent, and follows chiefly from 
the eye,—the quality of what was once called the Gaze-hound, which is 
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described as having had a similar form, and was probably the Greyhound 
under another name. The old English Hound, on the contrary, was re¬ 
markable for his excellent scent, size, and. strength: The Irish Greyhound, 
the Matin of Biiffon, is the largest and most beautiful of dogs, and was for-, 
merly used in Ireland for hunting Wolves. The Highland Greyhound, or 
Wolf-dog, a large and powerful animal, of a reddish-white colour, with 
pendulous ears half concealed among hair, was in former times much, used 
by the Scotch Chieftains in their hunting parties. 

The Bloodhound is a strong, large, and beautiful dog, usually of a reddish- 
brown colour, and remarkable for his activity and sagacity in tracing the scent 
of blood. In the border feuds, between England and Scotland, he was much 
employed in tracing the footsteps of the foragers, and was, then, called the 
Sloth-hound, or Sleuth-hound ;—Slot being an old hunting term for the 
track of the foot of a stag, or other animal, on the ground. During the 
servile war in Jamaica, many of those Bloodhounds were imported from Cuba 
to hunt the revolted negroes; who, by treaty, afterwards secured their free¬ 
dom, and inhabit the mountainous districts by the name of Maroons. 

The Lurcher (from the verb to Lurk) is smaller but stouter than the 
Greyhound ; with rough hair, commonly of a pale yellowish colour, and of a 
sullen aspect. He has a fine scent, and destroys hares and rabbits, conveying 
them to his master without making any noise. He is, therefore, generally 
employed by Poachers ; that is, by men who kill game privately, not being 
licensed,—who Poach, or carry off in Pocks, or bags, what belongs, by Law, 
to the Landlords as the proprietors of the game. The Lurcher is termed, by 
Shakspeare, the Night-dog. 

The Saxon Churl ( ceorl ) was a freeman, in contradistinction to the Thrall, 
who was his bondsman, serf, or slave. Thraldom is yet in use to signify 
bondage; and To Enthral (formerly To Thrall) is to reduce to a state of 
Enthralment, that is, of servitude, or slavery (according to the degree), 
from which the person is relieved by Disenthralment, —by being Disen¬ 
thralled. Those compounds are also frequently written with the preposition 
in for en: as, To Inthral, Inthralment, To 'Disinthral and Disin- 
thralment. The Saxon ceorl was also written carl, with which harder pro¬ 
nunciation, it not only denoted a countryman but a male in general, and was 
so used by the older English writers: a He-cat was a Carl-cat, and a 
Carle (Saxon carl-man ) was a peasant, or Churl. The Scotch still say Carl 
and Carlin, meaning a rustic man and woman; and our proper names, 
Charles and Charlotte, (Latin Carolus and Carolina ) are referable to the 
same source. Charles's Wain (the Great Bear) is the Churl’s or Country¬ 
man’s Waggon. 
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The old English Churl and the Dutch Boor, being so far alike, had 
ascribed to them similar characters; and, therefore, Churlish, Churlishly, 
and Churlishness, with respect to rudeness and incivility, may be con¬ 
sidered as equivalent to Boorish, Boorishly, and Boorishness ; but the 
state of the Saxon peasantry, as connected with that of their Norman con¬ 
querors, added to their character the ideas of obstinacy, selfishness, and 
avarice. A Churl is understood to be a miser, and a mean avaricious 
wretch has been called a Curmudgeon, as if ceorl-modigan, or Churl-minded. 
Curmudgeonly, as an adjective, and Churly for Churlish, are in the Dic¬ 
tionaries. 

The peasant's Dog was called a Cur ; and under this designation were 
comprehended all dogs of anomalous breeds, otherwise, termed Mongrels, 
or Mungrels, from the verb To Mingle: because the several varieties were 
not properly preserved from intermixture. The Cur-dog (or Churl’s dog) 
was supposed, by the Norman, to partake of the qualities as well as of the 
name of his master. He was not only of a worthless breed, but he was ill- 
tempered and of a morose disposition; as is expressed by the words 
Currish, Currishly, and Currishness. It is from such ill-bred animals 
that we have many of our expressions that are allusive and degrading to the 
canine race. Obstinacy is particularly understood in the epithets Dogged 
(or Doggish), Doggedly, and Doggedness; and Snappish, Snappishly, 
and Snappishness, so frequently employed to designate hastiness and irrita¬ 
tion of temper, is obviously derived from the unexpected biting, or Snapping 
at the passengers, as practised by an ill-mannered Cur. To Snap is to catch 
at greedily : it is also said of any material, such as a rope, when it breaks, 
short, unexpectedly, that it Snaps. These words are akin to the verb To 
Nip. Surly, Surlily, and Surliness, though generally referred by Ety¬ 
mologists to the word Sour, always recall to mind the threatening looks of a 
Churlish, or ill-natured. Dog. Shakspeare uses Doghearted for unpitying. 
To brood over an imagined injury is to take it in Dudgeon, —to be in 
Dudgeon. 

According to the Forest Laws, which were made by the Normans, all dogs 
that did not belong to the Lord of the Manor were ordered to be mutilated, 
by having their ears cropped, or their tails shortened. Such were called 
Curtals, or Curtal-dogs, from the obsolete word Curt (Latin curtus, 
short,) and the French tailler to cut; and the same name (Curtal) was 
formerly given to a horse whose tail was cut, or what we call Docked. The 
modern orthography is Curtail; and To Curtail is to shorten in general, 
by lopping off a portion. A literary work, for example, is abridged by the' 
Curtailment of its redundancies. 
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The similarity of spelling, between the French tailler to cut, and the English 
word Tail, has led to the idea that Curtail means Short-Tail; so that the de¬ 
rivation is left doubtful"; especially as it was the tail of the dog that was 
generally mutilated. The curving upwards of the tail is a characteristic of 
the Dog species : so much so, that, in some varieties, it bends into a complete 
circle. Such dogs were formerly called Trundle-tails, from the verb To 
Trundle ( rundle ) to roll; while Curtal-dogs were Bob-tails; the points 
of their tails terminating in a tip, or bob, and not in a curve or hoop. Perukes 
were at one time made with long tails, and such as were without tails had the 
name of Bob-wigs, or Bobtail-wigs. The word Tail is the Saxon tccgl, 
—that which seems to be tagged, or tacked, to the hiuder part of an animal; 
and the contemptuous designation Tag-rag and Bob-tail, applied to the 
ragged followers of a mob, was allusive to a chase of vulgar curs. 

The Bitch, (or female dog,) whatever be the variety, is said To Litter, or 
To Whelp, when she brings forth her young, which are Pups, Puppies, or 
Whelps ; and the whole brood is a Litter, a word from the French lit, a 
bed. We say of a lying-in woman that she is Brought to bed when she 
bears her child ; but by using the French derivative in the case of an animal, 
we avoid an awkward allusion. Straw, or other soft substances, used as 
bedding for horses and cattle, is called Litter; and the animals are then said 
to be Littered. A Litter is also a bed made for the conveyance of a sick, 
or wounded, person. It is supported on shafts, and borne by men in the 
manner of a sedan chair: if hung between two horses, it is a Horse-litter. 

Puppies Whine until a certain age, when they Yelp —a short and rapidly 
repeated cry of anger, which is also the practice of little dogs. The stronger 
dogs Bark with a louder noise, which we endeavour to express by the letters 
Bow-wow. When in pain they Howl, which Howling is a lengthened 
dismal cry. Some are accustomed to Growl, which they do by uttering a 
low murmuring and discontented sound; while others show their snappish 
temper by Snarling. To Snarl, or Gnarl, is to draw up the nose and 
utter a sound between the teeth, like to the rough pronunciation of the letter 
R, therefore called the Dog’s-letter, “ Nar Nar.” It is in reference to 
these several sounds, that we speak of men as Growlers, or Snarlers. A 
sect of ancient philosophers, who dispised and scoffed at riches, science, and 
the arts,—every thing except morality,—were termed Cynics, from the Greek 
xuojv, a Dog: they were Snarlers. Diogenes was of this sect. A man of a 
captious temper is Cynical : he behaves Cynically, or with Cynicalness. 

From the Greek name of the dog, conjoined with ayyai, to strangle, is 
formed Ctnanche, the learned name of that disease which consists in an in¬ 
flammation of the throat, accompanied with a difficulty of swallowing and 
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breathing. It is commonly called the Quinsy : formerly the Quinancy, 
or Squi nancy ; after the old French esquinancie. When it attacks children, it 
is called the Cgoup. This disease has its name from the Dog, in consequence 
of observing that, in Dog-fights, each of the combatants endeavours to seize 
his antagonist by the throat, so as to strangle, or Worry him, as it is called, 
by compressing the Windpipe. A variety of Cynanche, consisting at first of a 
moveable glandular tumour at the corner of the lower jaw, and sometimes 
diffused over the neck, is popularly called the Mumps, and, in Scotland, 
the Buffets. 

The English names of certain plants show that they were at one time effica¬ 
cious in the cure of Quinsy. The Aspervla cynanchica is called Squinancy- 
wort; but the manner of its application has been long forgotten. The odo- 
rala (the only other native species of the genus) is the Woodroof, or Wood¬ 
ruff, so well known from the sweet smell of its dried Whorls, or star-like 
leaves. 

The fruit of the Ribes nigrum, or Black-currant bush, especially when 
made into a jelly, is still a family recipe in cases of sore throat; their old 
name was Squinancy-berries, or Quinsy-berries. The common Cur¬ 
rant, Ribes rnbrum, which varies with red and with white or blush-colpured 
fruit, is another well-known species, of which Currant-jelly and Currant- 
wine are frequently made, but it has not the medical virtues of the preceding. 
The Gooseberries belong to this tribe, and form a separate division, dis¬ 
tinguished from the Currants by their prickly stems. Of these, two species 
(the grossularia, or Rough Gooseberry, and ,the uva crispa, or Smooth 
Gooseberry) are accounted natives : all the other cultivated kinds, which 
are numerous, are either varieties of these two, or of the Procumbent Goose¬ 
berry, ( reclinatum ,) a foreign species. Currants are generally supposed to 
derive their name from the isthmus of Corinth, from whence, it is said-, the 
shrub of the principal species (the rubrum ) was originally brought ; but, never¬ 
theless, they are not to be confounded with the small dried fruit, of that name, 
so much used in Cookery, which is imported from the same quarter and 
particularly from Zante: these Currants are a species of grapes, generally 
understood to be a variety of the common vine. 

The metaphorical applications of words connected with the dog are 
generally expressive of .contempt. To call a man a dog is a term of great 
degradation ; and To Dog is to hunt after, or follow, one’s steps for a sinister 
purpose. The varied orthography, and consequent pronunciation, To Dodge, 
is to shift, or prevaricate, alluding to the wandering of the dog in his course. 
He who shifts from side to side is a Dodger ; and to deceive in that manner 
is a Dogtrick, or Scurvy trick ; one that could only be served by an ill- 
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bred low fellow. Dog-Latin is bad Latin ; and Doggerel verses are either 
vulgar and worthless, or are affectedly so for the more satirical effect. The 
Dogtrot is the usual run of the dog. The corners of the leaves of books 
when they are folded down are called Dog’s-ears. Dogcheap is at an ex¬ 
tremely low price, like that of Dog’s-meat, which is offal and carrion. In 
common language, when any thing is thrown away as useless, we say it is 
‘given to the Dogs;’ and when a person is ruined in business, he is said to 
have ‘gone to the Dogs:’ phrases allusive to the worthlessness of Horse¬ 
flesh, on which Dogs are usually fed in large towns. 

In Sea-language, a Dog is an iron hook with a sharp fang; and a similar 
hook, used by sawyers to fasten their logs, has the same name: they are 
Holdfasts, as a dog holds with his teeth. “ A Dogvane is a small vane 
composed of thread, cork and feathers, fastened to a half pike and placed on 
the weather gunwale, to assist in steering a ship on the wind.” “A Dog¬ 
watch is a watch of two hours. The Dogwatches are two reliefs between 
four arid eight o’clock in the evening.” A Dogsleep is a pretended sleep,— 
the apparent slumber of a Watchdog. 

The diseases of dogs have been studied and cures prescribed by Dog- 
doctors, —formerly called Dog-leeches. The animal himself, when sick, 
eats grass, for the purpose of causing a vomit; and hence the expression that 
one is Dogsick. Dogweary is tired or weary with travel, to a great 
degree. 

The most common as well as the most fatal disease of dogs is emphatically 
called the Distemper. It is generally preceded by moist eyes, dulness, 
cough, and sickness, and terminates in purging, fits, or palsy. It is con¬ 
tagious, and destroys more than all other diseases: scarcely a young dog 
escapes it. 

The Mange is a scabby affection of the skin; sometimes hereditary, but 
oftener generated by filth and unwholesome food. The Tick, Tike, or Dog- 
louse, is a general accompaniment of this disease ; and, therefore, such dogs 
are usually called Tikes or Tykes. Thus we speak with disgust of a 
Lousy-Tike, or a Mangy-Tike. Curs, being little cared for, are most 
liable to this disease ; and, indeed, Cur and Tyke are accounted synonymous. 

The Tick, or Mite, is a common name for insects of the genus Acarvs ; 
a word from the Greek privative a, and xsigo>, to cut, because it seems so 
small that it cannot be divided. These creatures are without wings and have 
eight legs. There are a vast number of species, living among stones, on 
plants, and on the bodies of other animals. Some species are under the skin, 
and are supposed to be the cause of that cutaneous disease in mankind termed 
the Itch, as well as of the Mange in dogs, and the Scab in sheep. Insects 
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of this genus are found on various animals, and are, improperly, termed Lice ; 
as the Dog-louse, the Sheep-louse, the Sparrow-louse, &c. Those that 
inhabit plants are called in general Plant-lice, and are particularly de¬ 
signated from the plants on which they feed. The Cheese-mite is well 
known. It is a very voracious creature, and preys, equally, upon all sorts of 
dry flesh, fish and fruits. Any thing extremely small is, metaphorically, 
termed a Mite. The adjective Mity is full of Mites. 

Madness is a disease to which dogs are, popularly, supposed to be more 
liable than they are in fact. Their bite, in that condition, is infectious to 
other animals ; and many cases are recorded of its communicating the disease 
to man, in whom it assumes the name of Hydrophobia, (Greek hydor, water, 
and phobeo, I fear) from the belief that the patient has always a dread of water 
or other drink. This symptom, as well as the old tales of the person’s bark¬ 
ing and howling like a dog, is now a doubtful criterion of the disease ; and, 
indeed, little is now found that can distinguish Hydrophobia, or Canine 
Madness, from Tetanus, or Locked Jaw, which may proceed from other 
wounds. 

The disease above mentioned, formerly called Dogmadness, was supposed 
to occur most frequently, in the animal, during the Dogdays. These, in the 
ancient Calendars, were forty days; reckoning twenty before and twenty after 
the day on which the Dogstar rose Heliacally, that is, at the same mo¬ 
ment with the sun, Greek hellos. That period being then the hottest of the year 
was accounted, by the Greeks, the most pernicious to human happiness : it 
was the season of “ fevers, plagues, and death.” The time of the Heliacal 
rising of the Dogstar, however, (what the old Astrologers never dreamt of) 
varies, in consequence of the precession of the Equinoxes ; so that, instead of 
happening in the warmest season, it has, gradually, advanced towards the 
autumn. The modern Almanack-makers have, therefore, regardless of the 
star, marked the Dogdays as commencing on the third of July and ending on 
the eleventh of August. 

The Dogstar, otherwise called Sirius and Canicula, is the brightest 
and apparently the largest of the fixed stars. It is situated in the constella- 
tidn of the Great Dog, Canis Major. What is connected with the Dogstar 
is called Canicular ; and, therefore, the Canicular days are the same as 
the Dogdays. The Little Dog, Canis Minor, another southern constella¬ 
tion, contains also a star of the first magnitude : it is the Lesser Dogstar, 
called Procyon by the Greeks, who feigned it to be, like Sirius, one of 
Orion’s Hounds. 

The Egyptians began their year at the heliacal rising of the Dogstar which 
they called Soth ; and from that time to his next heliacal rising was the 
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Sothic year. This point of time was chosen because, at a certain remote 
epoch, it was that of the greatest augmentation of the waters of the Nile. 
The Egyptian Deity Anubis was represented by the body of a man with the 
head of a dog. 

A three-headed dog, Cerberus, the offspring of Typhon, one of the rebel 
giants, and Echidna, was placed by the Greeks to watch the gates of hell.. He 
was dragged to the light by Hercules, and appears with him, in the heavens, 
in the constellation which bears the name of that hero. 

We formerly mentioned that several species of the Squalus, or Shark, were 
called Dogfish. The canicula, between four and five feet long, is the Greater 
Spotted Dogfish ; the catulus, about half the length, is the Morgay, 
Rough Houndfish, or Lesser Spotted Dogfish ; the mastelus is the Smooth 
Houndfish ; and the acanthias is the Picked Dogfish : this latter species is 
often salted and eaten. The Squalus galeus, or Tope, a rapacious fish about 
five feet long, is supposed to have been the Canicula, or Sea-dog, of the 
ancient Naturalists. The vulpes, or Long-tailed Shark, (a voracious .fish 
thirteen or fourteen feet in length, of which the tail measures more than half) 
is called the Sea-fox, on account of its fetid smell: it has also been termed 
the Sea-ape. The Cornubicus, or Porbeagle, from three to four feet long, 
and the Cambricus, or Beaumaris Shark, (which much resembles the Cornu¬ 
bicus, except in being double the size,) are both, as their names denote, found 
near the Welch coasts. 

The Squalus carcharias, or Shark, properly so called, grows to an immense 
size, being sometimes thirty feet long and weighing four thousand pounds. 
It has enormous jaws, each furnished with six rows of triangular teeth,—is 
extremely voracious, and, proverbially, fond of human flesh. Certain divines 
have supposed that it was in the belly of-this fish (not in that of the whale) 
that Jonah lay. The fossil bodies called Glassopetrm ( petrified tongues ) and 
Serpents’Tongues, because they resemble tongues with their roots,—and 
which were once accounted real stones,—are the teeth of this fish and are so 
named, Shark’s-teeth. 

The Shark is generally called the White-Shark, in contradistinction to 
the Blue-Shark, Squalus glaucus, a fish seven or eight feet long, which is 
equally fond of human flesh. He is usually an inhabitant of w r arm latitudes, . 
but is occasionally caught, with iron hooks, on the coasts of Cornwall. 

The Basking-Shark, Squalus maximus, was once considered as a species 
of Whale. It inhabits cold climates; grows to the length of fifteen to thirty 
feet, and is taken for the sake of its oil. This fish lias been long known to 
the Scotch and Irish. The former call it the Sail-fish, because it is seen, at 
a distance, with its dorsal fins above the surface of the water, and spread like 
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sails. The Irish call it the Sunfish ; but the Sunfish, properly so called, 
is the Mola, Tetraodon mola of Linnaeus: an animal of a very singular 
shape, looking like the head of a large fish severed from its body. It grows, 
occasionally, to more than two hundred weight, and is caught in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; but, sometimes, in the British seas. 

The Angel, Angel-fish, or Monk, (Squalus squatina ,) is frequently a 
hundred and sixty pounds in weight, and is extremely voracious. Its pectoral 
fins are large, and seem, like those of the Rays, to be a prolongation of the 
body. It was from those wing-like fins that it received its angelic name. The 
body is covered over with a filthy mucus, beneath which lies a rough skin 
which was formerly, when dried, employed by workmen, as a sort of file, for 
smoothing down wood and other substances : the skin of the Greater Dogfish 
is now more generally used for that purpose. 

It may be observed of the genus Squalus, that all the individuals are Vi¬ 
viparous (Latin vivus, and, pario , to bear), that is, they produce their young 
alive,—some, as many as twenty at a time. There are several other species than 
what we have here enumerated ; but they are either foreign fish, or have no 
English names. We must, except, however, the Zygcena; a rapacious in¬ 
habitant of the Mediterranean, American and Indian seas, which grows to the 
length of six feet, and to the weight of five hundred pounds : it is called the 
Balance-fish, and, on account of the shape of its head, the Hammer-fish, 
or Hammer-headed Shark. 

The generic name Squalus, is from the Latin squalor, filthiness and rough¬ 
ness (scaliness ?) as connected with the skin; from which source we have 
Squalid and Squalidness, or Squalor, expressive of the outward appearance 
of personal filth. The derivation of Shark is doubtful. The specific name, 
carcharias, is from the Greek xap%apos, sharp; and. this fish was called, by 
the old Naturalists, Canis carcharias, probably in allusion to the xuvot xup%ap- 
oZovtoi, or sharp-toothed dogs, of Homer. Adverting, therefore, to the usual 
transformation of letters, the word Shark may be derived from carcharias ; but 
this origin will hardly account for the use of the nearly obsolete verb, To 
Shark (or Shirk), which, in common language, signifies to live by tricks, or 
petty frauds. A greedy artful fellow is still called a Shark, or Sharker, and 
is‘accounted less bold, but more artful, than a Sharper : he show's his cunning 
and dexterity by escaping,— Sharking, or Shirking, out of—a. difficulty. 

, The Dogfly {Cynomyia) is a sort of fly common in woods and among 
bushes, which is particularly troublesome to dogs. There are two species : 
the larger is found in woods and the smaller in bushes and hedges. We have 
not learned the modern scientific designations: perhaps the Musca canina and 
canicula. 
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In the vegetable kingdom we find a number of plants associated with the 
name of the dog, of which the following are the chief; Horehound and 
Dog’s-rue have been already noticed. 

The Dogrose, Dogbriar, or Hep-tree, (Rosa canina ,) is a very elegant 
red-flowering shrub, common in hedges and thickets. The fruit (Heps, or 
Hips), when mellowed by frost, affords an agreeable medical conserve. There 
are five or six kinds of the Dogrose, natives of this country, all formerly con¬ 
sidered as varieties but now found to be permanent species : of these, the 
Rosa arvensis, or White Dogrose, with its long trailing twigs and profusion of 
white flowers, is best known. The Dogrose is also called the Wildrose, to 
distinguish it from the less common natives, and foreign Roses, that are cul¬ 
tivated in gardens. 

Our ancestors distinguished between Thorns and Briars. Briars were 
thorny shrubs ; but they were such only as had crooked spines, which were 
therefore more apt to take hold of the passenger. The common Bramble, 
(with its rambling stems,) which has also crooked spines, was called, by the 
Saxons, the' Brembel-braer, and, for the same reason, the Rosa rubiginosa , or 
Eglantine, which, with its fragrant pink flowers, adorns our hedges, is 
denominated the Sweet-Briar. The Rosa spinosissima, the Scoth-Rose, 
or Burnet-Rose, (a small shrub with cream-coloured flowers,) is the most 
thorny of the genus; but, nevertheless, the prickles being straight, it is not 
termed a Briar. Of the native Roses, the cinnamomea, or Cinnamon-Rose, 
and the villosa, or Apple-Rose, are so named on account of their scent. The 
latter is cultivated in shrubberies, for the beauty of its scarlet, bristly, fruit, 
which is about an inch in diameter. 

The cultivated Roses, including their varieties from foreign countries, are 
extremely numerous. They are accommodated with English names, but 
generally such as are little known except to the florist. The most common 
of these is the Provence-Rose, Rosa provincialis ,—which is also called the 
Cabbage-Rose, because the conglomeration of its crimson petals is so close 
as to resemble the head of the cabbage plant. The Moss-Rose, or Moss- 
provence Rose, is a variety of this species; so named from the moss-like 
pubescence which covers its flower, stalks, and the calyces of its buds. There 
is another variety of the Provence Rose (or Provins-Rose as some write it), 
which is white. The Musk-Rose ( Rosa moschata ) is cultivated for its musky 
smell. 

The medical qualities of Roses are less valued than formerly; but some of 
them still hold their place in the Pharmacopoeias. The petals of the Rosa 
Gallica (called by way of distinction the Red-Rose) are dried and preserved 
on account of their beautiful colour and astringencv. The Damask Rose, 
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( Rosa Datnascena,) and the White Garden Rose ( Rosa alba ) used to be the 
only officinal ones for the distillation of Rose-water, so famed for diseases 
of the eye, and its other virtues; but now the petals of all the varieties of the 
Rosa centifolia, as well as the Provence Rose, are used for that purpose: the 
distilled liquid being equally colourless and equally efficacious. The Attar, 
or Ottar, of Roses, an essential oil obtained from the repeated distillation of 
Rose-leaves (as the petals are often called) is usually imported at a high 
price from the East Indies. 

The Rose-fly, Ctnips roses, is very often seen on Rose-bushes (called 
also Rose-trees); and, especially on the Dog-rose, in which its nestled larva? 
produce excrescences, or Cankers, called Rose-galls. It was from this 
circumstance that this species was sometimes called the Canker-rose. 
These Rose-galls are of two kinds. One, which is rather scarce, is found on 
the younger shoots and on the Heps, and is of a woody texture. The other 
is more common, adhering to the old branches : it is a hairy and spongy sub¬ 
stance, and is called Bedeguar, Rose-sponge, or Hairy Rose-gall. This 
latter species, when reduced to a powder, is medical on the Continent. 

The Rose, Greek rhodon, (although some of the plants under that name are 
white and others yellow ,) isi originally, associated in the mind with the red 
colour. The species of Red, denoted by the adjectives Rosy, Roseate, or 
Rose-coloured, is that peculiar bright crimson which tinges the numerous 
petals of the commonly-cultivated Provence Rose. Roseate, for Rosy, seems 
to have been manufactured by the poets for the sake of its additional syllable. 
The substantive Rosiness expresses the state of being Rosy. Shakspeare has 
Rosed, for crimsoned or flushed ; but we have never seen the verb To Rose. 
Roseal is in the Dictionaries, but as a synonyme of Roseate it is useless. 
To be sure the epithets Rosy and Roseate are almost invariably referred to 
colour. They are, nevertheless, general adjectives, and may express every 
thing that can be said of a Rose ; but those qualities are limited and do not 
extend beyond colour and fragrance, except, perhaps, to their more or less 
abundance: as we might characterize a Rosary, or collection of roses, (Latin 
Rosarium,) by the phrase of a Rosy or Roseate Bower. A Chaplet or Gar¬ 
land of Roses might in the same manner be termed a “ Rosy Chaplet.” 

In Botanical language, those flowers are said to bfe Rosaceous of which the 
corolla is crown-shaped, like that of a Rose; and an ornamental bunch of 
ribbands, or of other pliable substances, plaited so as to represent that flower, 
is called a Rose, a Rose-knot; or, sometimes, by the French name, a Ro¬ 
sette. The Rhodiola rosea, a British perennial plant whose succulent roots 
when bruised or dried have a Rose-like fragrance, is, therefore, called Rose- 
wort, or Rose-root. The wood, or root, of a sort of Broom, (the Spartium 
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nubigenum ) brought from the Canary Islands in long whitish pieces, yellow 
within, bitter and full of knots, is called, by the Druggists, Rosewood, or 
Aspalath ; the former from its fragrance, and the latter because at one time 
referred to a species of the kindred genus, Aspalathus. The Oil of Rho¬ 
dium, extracted from this wood {Lignum Rhodium) by distillation, is much 
valued as a perfume, and was once medical. It is peculiarly attractive to 
Rats, and is used by the Rat-catcher to lure those animals to their destruction. 
The Rosewood of the Cabinet-makers, so called from its colour, is a native of 
Brasil,—the Rhysocalymma Jlorida of Pohl, who describes it as a tree, about 
twenty feet high, and a foot, or more, in diameter. 

In Heraldry, a Rose is the emblem of England ; as was unfortunately too 
well exemplified in the Civil Wars between the rival Houses of York and Lan¬ 
caster, whose banners equally displayed that flower, but of different colours: 
the former a White Rose and the latter a Red. The Rose of the Sculptor is 
always Double, its stamens and pistils having been converted into petals. 

The Rose has ever been the favorite of the Poet. He sees it in the 
bloom that crimsons the cheeks of his mistress; and contrasts its colour with 
the Lily-whiteness of her brow. The Bulbul, —the Nightingale of the 
Persians,—is enamoured of the opening Rosebud, and perched on a neigh¬ 
bouring stem, he pours his love-sick song into her ear. In Classic History the 
Rose was the flower of Yentis; and was presented by Cupid to Harpocrates 
(the Egyptian God of Silence) as a bribe to induce that deity to conceal the 
private practices of his mother. Hence, it became customary to place a Rose 
in the room, at a convivial entertainment. It was the symbol of secrecy. 
The conversation was carried on sub rosa —“ under the Rose,” and was not to 
be divulged. Harpocrates was the posthumous son of Osiris and Isis; and 
was represented as a child, sitting on a Lotus, with his finger upon his lips. 

Dogwood is a name given to different plants of the genus Cornus, two only 
of which,—the sanguinea, Female-Cornel, Dogberry, Gatter-tree, or 
Prickwood, and the Suecica, Dwarf-Cornel, or Dwarf-Honeysuckle,— 
are natives of this country. The sanguinea is from five to ten feet high, with 
numerous branches which grow blood-red with age, and the fruit is very 
bitter. The Dwarf Honeysuckle, on the contrary, (a small herbaceous plant) 
has sweetish red berries, which are eaten by children in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and are supposed to strengthen the appetite. The Cornus Florida , 
a native of Virginia, where it grows to the size of a large tree, is cultivated in 
shrubberies, in this country, and called Virginian Dogwood. The mascuta, a 
native of the South of Europe, is also very common in English plantations; 
and its fruit, which is about the size of an Olive, is eaten, either raw or in 
tarts, by the name of Cornelian-Cherries. The Jamaica, Dogwood is a 
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West Indian tree, Piscidia er.ythrina, called also Fish-bean, because its 
bruised leaves and branches are thrown into the water to intoxicate fish. 

The Mercurialis perennis, or Dog’s-Mercury, is a hedge plant about a 
foot high ; „and the annua, or French-Mercury, grows in waste grounds to 
twice that height. Both are poisonous, and ought carefully to be distinguished 
from the English Mercury formerly noticed. The annua, which is the 
less dangerous of the two, is still a medicine on the Continent. 

Dogstongue, or Houndstongue, is the English name of the genus Cr- 
noglossum, of which the officinalis, common Houndstongue, (once medical, 
and still so on the Continent,) is the most distinguished. The sylvaticum, or 
Green-leaved Houndstongue is the only other British species : they are both 
biennials. The linifolium, and the Lusitanicum, two annual species, natives of 
Portugal, are cultivated in our gardens, and called Venus Navelworts. 
The common Venus-Navelwort is the Cotyledon umbilicus, an herbaceous 
perennial plant growing in this country, and is otherwise called Kidneywort 
and Wall-Pennywort. 

The Dog-violet, Viola canina, is distinguished from the Sweet-violet, 
Viola odorata , by its flower stem ; but more particularly from its being wholly 
destitute of that fragrant odour, for which the latter is so remarkable. Both 
have that peculiar blue colour with which the name of Violet is associated, 
and to which the adjective Violaceous oftener refers than to the scent of the 
odorata ; which is, nevertheless, the species always understood when speaking 
simply of the Violet. Of the other British species the hirta, or Hairy Violet, 
and the palustris, or Marsh Violet, are also blue; the lactea is cream- 
coloured, and the lutea is yellow; and all of them are inodorous. But that 
which is most commonly cultivated in our gardens is the tricolor, called by 
the different names of Pansies, (French pensbe, fancy, or thought,) Heart’s- 
ease, and Three-faces-under-a-hood. This is an annual, and frequent in 
corn-fields. The flowers are sometimes of three colours, — a dark velvet 
purple, yellow, and blue; but in the wild state they are often smaller and less 
variegated, and even white. Shakspeare has ingeniously seized on these cir¬ 
cumstances and rendefed it classical in his Midsummer Night’s Dream . The 
Scene is at Athens : 

“ Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It felt upon a little western flower. 

Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound; 

And maidens call it Love-in-Idleness.” 

The Dogstooth-violet, ^rtthronium dens canis, (a native of the Italian 
and Swiss mountains, and a hardy perennial in our gardens,) is so called be- 
vol. 1. p p 
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cause of its seemingly blood-stained leaves. It has, however, no relation to 
the violet; unless we suppose that it alludes to the purple spots on the Viola 
tricolor. The English names of foreign plants are often merely translations of 
the Latin appellations, without having any reference to the properties of the 
plants in question. Dogsbane, for example, is a general name for all the 
species of the foreign genus Apoctnum, because the term Apocynum (as its 
name implies) denoted, originally, some vegetable that was poisonous to dogs. 
The Theligonum cynocrambe is Dogs-cabbage. 

Dogs-grass, or Wheat-grass, ( Triticum repens ,) is that which Dogs eat, 
to excite vomiting. This is the well-known Couchgrass, or Quick-grass, 
so troublesome to the farmer. The caninum is another species of Triticum, 
differing in being bearded. Other creeping grasses, and which are difficult to 
be eradicated, are also comprehended under the general name of Couch- 
grass. The Agrostis stolonifera, or Creeping Bent-grass, a perennial grow¬ 
ing on moist fields, is called Black Couchgrass. This is the famous Fiorin 
Grass; about which there was so much agricultural 'disputation, eighteen or 
twenty years ago. 

Dogstail-grass, Ctnosurus , is a numerous genus of grasses, of which only 
two,—the cristatus, or Crested Dogstail-grass, a perennial, and the echinatus, 
or Rough Dogstail-grass, an annual,—are natives of this country. 

Hunting, or the chase of wild animals, for the purpose of their destruction, 
or for sport, is, in this country, so universally performed by the assistance of 
Hounds that we may safely say, the words are akin,—that To Hunt is lite¬ 
rally To Hound, or chase with dogs. The person who hunts is a Hunter, 
or Huntress ; but a Huntsman, which once had the same meaning, now 
particularly designates a servant who has the management of a Gentleman’s 
Hounds, and his Hunting Horses (called Hunters) ; and who directs the 
operations of the Hunt, or Chase. A Hunting-seat is the place where a 
Pack of Beagles, or a Kennel of Hounds, are kept; and the Doghouse, 
where the animals are reared and fed, is particularly called the Kennel, or 
Dog-kennel: when they are let out, they are said to be Unkennelled. 
The lair of a single Dog is his Couch, or, contemptuously, a Doghole. The 
French chcnil, a Dog-kennel, is from chien, a dog; but their word Canaille , 
(which we have recently adopted,) signifying a Mob, or worthless rabble, is 
directly from the Latin canis, and obviously alludes to a kennel of noisy dogs. 

Two Greyhounds are a Brace, and three hounds tied together by a Slip¬ 
knot, so as to be easily let Slip when required, are a Leash ; and they are 
said to be ‘ in the Slips.’ The Leash, Lash, or Cord, by which they are 
fastened, was formerly called a Lyme, or Leam ; and hounds that were 
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usually so lashed together, until the game was roused and their services be¬ 
came useful to assist the pack, were Lymes, Leamers, or Limmers. See 
Lime. 

In old English, Venery was the term used for Hunting, and ‘Beasts of 
Venery ’ were Beasts of the Chase. The Latin venatio signified the Chase, or 
Hunting, and also Venison (French veriaisoii), which was its produce; and is 
more especially understood by us to denote the flesh of Deer, the flesh of 
Hares, and of certain fowls having the general name of Game. These latter are 
particularly described in the new Game Law: which enacts, “ That all Hares, 
Rabbits, Pheasants, Partridges, Grouse, Black-game, Heath, and 
Moor-Game, Bustards, Woodcocks, Snipes, Quails, Land-rails, Wild- 
Ducks, Teal, and Widgeons, and the young and eggs thereof, found in or 
upon any inclosed land, are and shall be deemed to be the property of the 
person, or persons,” on whose lands they are found. Rabbits and Wild- 
Ducks were not formerly considered as Game. 

Diana, in her capacity of guardian of the woods, is represented, with • her 
bow and quiver, drawn by two white stags, and attended by her hounds. 
She was the goddess of chastity; and, when surprised bathing (with her at¬ 
tendant nymphs) by Action, she transformed the unhappy culprit into a 
Stag, and left him to be devoured by his own dogs. Orion, of whom such 
various fables are recorded, was, like Nimrod, “ a mighty hunter,” and ac¬ 
companied Diana in the chase ; but, as some say, having offended her modesty, 
she pierced him with an arrow. He now shines the brightest Constellation in 
the firmament; and, with his Dog Procyon, still pursues the Hare of the 
Heavens. The Canes Venatici ( Asterion and Chara ), or The Grey¬ 
hounds, is a modern Constellation. 

The Dog is not the only associate of Man in the chase. In those ages and 
countries in which hunting was a necessity and not a sport,—in which the 
human race had to dispute with the wild beasts the occupation of the woods,— 
the Horse and the Dog were equally conjoined, as assistants, in his war of 
destruction upon other animals ; and these two domestics have ever since vied 
with each other as to which should be the most faithful and most useful of the 
slaves of mankind. 

The word Horse (Saxon hors and German Ross'), the common name of 
this well-known quadruped, is generic, including both male and female of the 
several varieties. The female is a Mare, and the male is a Stallion or Stone- 
horse; unless he is castrated, in which case he becomes a Gelding. The 
young are Foals ; the males Colts, and the females Fillies, which when the 
Mare produces she is said to Foal. Mares kept for the purpose of breeding are 
Brood-mares. What belongs to the species in general is Caballine (Latin 
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caballus, a horse), but thfe epithet is sparingly used. Horse-breeders, espe¬ 
cially those who rear Racehorses (Coursers)* or Horses for the Turf (as 
the Race-ground is called), speak of the progenitors of the animals by the 
title of Sires and Dams, meaning the fathers and mothers, when those have 
names that have been famed at Newmarket, where Horse-races are generally 
held. Such Horses are termed Blood-horses, in allusion to their possessing 
the Blood or noble qualities of those from whom they are descended. The 
ancient Greeks had also their Hippodromes or Race-courses; but they 
were performed in chariots, and not on Horseback, as they now are. Those, 
too, were contested by the real owners of the horses; whereas our animals are 
ridden by servants styled Jockeys or Horse-jockeys, >vhile the possessor is 
either merely a spectator of the Race, or Bets upon the issue, acquiring honour 
from the comparative fleetness of his steed or the superior Horsemanship of 
the Rider. 

Riding-horses, War-horses, and', generally, all such as are kept for 
show or state, are called Steeds ; and the collected number of them which a 
gentleman keeps is his Stud. The Saxon stod is a Stable (Latin stabulus ) or 
house where horses are kept in divisions called Stalls ; where they feed upon 
hay or grass* which they draw out of a wooden grating called a Rack, or they 
eat Horse-corn (Oats) from a trough, called a Manger, from the French 
manger, to eat. “ To live at Rack and Manger” is, proverbially, to live in an 
extravagant manner, without any care for the consequences. The same things 
and designations—Stables, Stalls, Racks, and Mangers—are used in the keep¬ 
ing of Cart-horses, Dray-horses, and FaRm-horsf.s ; but none of those 
Draught-horses (except, perhaps, Carriage-horses, when used by the great) 
are called Steeds; nor is the servant who tends them ever dignified by the title 
of Groom. He who takes charge of the horses of travellers at an Inn is an 
Ostler, or, rather. Hostler ; and, if young, a Stable-boy, formerly a 
Horse-boy or Horse^knave. The word Hostler had once a more ex¬ 
tended meaning; an Inn was a Hostelry or Hostry, and the Innkeeper 
was an Hosteler. He is still the Host, though more generally the Land¬ 
lord ; and his wife is the Hostess or Landlady : names which are also 
familiarly given to the Master and Mistress of a gratuitous feast. The French 
hostel, or hotel, is the town-dwelling of a noblemau or prince. In this country 
an Hotel is a fashionable lodging-house, in which apartments are furnished for 
hire, as a temporary residence; and, though the distinction is not always 
preserved, it properly differs from an Inn by not dealing in exciseable liquors, 
and, therefore, requiring no licence. An Inn, too, has accommodation for 
Horses, which is not expected at an Hotel. See Hostile and Hospital. 

Horsemanship, or the art of riding and managing a horse, is scientifically 
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termed the Manage or Manege; and this name has also been given to the 
Riding-school, where the art is taught. There, too, the horse is Broken in, 
by the Horsebreaker, who teaches the animal his various paces and accus¬ 
toms him to obey the Bit and the Spur. While Unbroken he is apt to be 
ungovernable. He frequently Plunges, that is, he strives to Unhorse his 
Rider by Rearing (standing upright) on his hind-legs, and, while his fore¬ 
legs are scarcely out of the air, he suddenly strikes furiously behind, retreating 
rather than advancing: this is technically called an Estrapade ; and the 
Fling, or throwing back of his heels, which he uses as his ordinary means of 
attack or defence, is an Escapade. 

The Paces, or progressive motions of a Horse, are properly three—the 
simple Walk, the Trot, and the Gallop ; but these are occasionally inter¬ 
mixed with each other: 

A man Walks when, in going forward, he moves his feet alternately, with 
a motion which is apparently deliberate, whether his Walking is fast or slow. t 
When the succession of the steps is too rapid for us to suppose them delibe¬ 
rate, we use the general term for rapid motion, and say he Runs. We often 
Take a Walk, not for the purpose of going a journey, but for the sake of air 
and exercise; in which case the length of ground traversed, and over which 
we return, is called our Walk : for such purposes there are paths formed in 
gardens, termed Garden-walks, as well as avenues among trees. In meta¬ 
phorical usage, comparing human life to a journey, a man’s walk designates 
his moral conduct, or, in general, the course of life which he is accustomed to 
pursue. A Walker is one who Walks, and be sometimes carries a Walk¬ 
ing-staff, a Walking-stick, or a Walking-cane, for support or for show. 
To Outwalk is to Walk faster, or longer, than another who walks in 
competition. 

A Horse or other quadruped, in walking, lifts his*fore-feet alternately, as a 
man does, but, at the same time, he always brings forward the hind foot of the 
opposite side. When this motion is rapid and made with a sort of springy 
tread, it is a Trot; and, in allusion, a man is said to Trot when he walks 
rapidly (half running) with a kind of jerking gait. A Trotting horse, that 
is, one which usually Trots, is called a Trotter; and, in the language of the 
cook, the feet of a sheep are called its Trotters. The peasants of marshy 
countries (especially of Ireland) have the familiar appellation of Bog- 
trotters ; because, from the insecurity of the footing, Bogs must be passed 
over lightly, and therefore hastily, so as not to allow the foot to press any 
length of time upon the yielding soil. To Trot is obviously allied to the irre¬ 
gular verb to Tread, which is to put down the foot, as we do, upon the 
ground, when walking ; and, hence, it signifies to walk steadily, or adverting 
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to the regularity of the steps. We speak of the Tread of a man as being firm or 
light; and the substantive is also used to denote the impression made by the 
foot. To Tread upon is a simple exertion of the act of Trampling upon ; but 
is often used synonymously with to Trample. That part of a machine which 
communicates motion, by means of the pressure of the foot, is called a 
Treadle or Treddle; and a pathway is said to be Trod or Untrod 
(Trodden or Untrodden), according as it has been much, or not at all, 
walked upon. The frequentative to Trudge is to travel laboriously on foot; 
and hence we have the varied orthography to Drudge, meaning to work 
hard or constantly at mean employments. A Drudge is occupied with 
incessant toil or Drudgery; he works Drudgingly. Those etymologists 
who derive the verb To Walk from the Saxon Wcalcan, to roll (see Walk- 
mill), will perceive a similar analogy between the English Tread and the 
Latin gradus, a step, which has been referred to rotare. 

In Galloping (Saxon gehleapan, to leap) the horse raises his two fore-feet 
nearly at the same time; and when these are just ready to touch the ground, 
the two hind-feet are lifted almost at once. When the fore-legs (as well as 
the hind-legs in succession) are moved simultaneously, as if they were united, 
the Gallop is perfect; but when imperfect, one side lifting before the other, it 
is called a Canter. A Hand-gallop is a slow Gallop, being restrained by 
the hand. To Gallop and to Canter are both written; and a horse that 
is practised in Galloping is called a Galloper. 

An Amble is a mixed pace between a Walk and a Trot, in which the 
horse’s two legs of the same side move at the same time, changing sides at 
each remove; so that two legs of one side are always in the air, and the two 
legs of another side on the ground, alternately. This motion is easy for the 
rider, but always laborious for the horse, and therefore is seldom encouraged 
in the manege. An Amble with a quicker and shorter tread is called a Rack, 
or Racking-pace, and is more readily changed into a Trot. 

Horses are taught to Amble by means of a sort of shackle called a Tram¬ 
mel. By this the horse’s near fore-leg and his near hind-leg are so fastened 
together with leathers and cords (lied some inches above the pastern joint) that 
he cannot put forward his fore-leg without dragging his hind-leg after it. In the 
same manner, his off fore-leg is fastened to his off hind-leg; and another thong 
of leather, passing over his back, is fastened to the cords on both sides, to 
prevent them from falling down and entangling his feet—this is called Tram¬ 
melling the horse. To Trammel (Saxon Irum, fixed or secure,) is used 
generally in the sense of to shackle, so as to confine within certain prescribed 
limits; and the name of Trammel is given to various means of confinement, 
such as certain species of nets for catching birds or fishes. Mechanical instru- 
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ments for drawing different kinds of curves (the ellipsis in particular), in which 
the tracer is confined to the precise line wanted, are also called Trammels. 
The two shafts of a Cart, between which the horse is placed, and to which he 
is harnessed, are, in Scotland, the Trams. See Hamper. 

Amble, the name of the pace, the verb to Amble, the adverb Amblingly, 
and the substantive Ambler (all applied to a horse), are derivatives of the 
Latin ambulare, to walk about; and from the same source we have Ambu¬ 
lant, moving from place to place— Ambulation, the act—and Ambulatory, 
the power or capacity of so doing; also, to Perambulate, to walk over or 
through—and Perambulation, the action of Perambulating. A Preamble 
(Latin prceambulo, I go before) is a word used in a literary sense, signifying 
the introductory portion of a discourse, whether spoken or written: Pre- 
ambulary, or Preambulous, has been given as the adjective. The Dictio¬ 
naries have To Preamble, To Preambulate, Preambulatory, and Pre¬ 
ambulation ; but those words rest on no modern authority, and must be 
seldom required. 

In addition to his regular paces, a high-spirited horse is taught to Prance ; 
that is, to step in a stately and bounding manner, as if for ostentatious display ; 
and 'the epithet Prancing is applied not only to the horse, but to his rider. 
The probable derivation is from the Saxon ranc (Rank), in its secondary 
sense of proud. To Prank, or Prink, is to dress in a showy manner; and 
one who does so is a Pranker, but the words are little used. A Prank is 
more commonly understood as a frolicsome trick, a wild sally of youth. 
Pranks are capricious acts, which, though sometimes mischievous, are gene¬ 
rally excused, as proceeding from the love of sport rather than malice. The 
Pranks of a horse are his skittish starts and Caprioles. The varieties of 
this latter sort of leaps are termed Airs, and taught under different names. 
In the Croupade (French croupe, the rump) the horse draws up his hind-legs 
towards his belly, so as not to show his shoes. The Balotade, or Bal- 
lotade, is a leap, between two pillars or upon a straight line, so that, when 
his fore-feet are in the air, he shows nothing but the shoes of his hind-feet, 
without Y erking (that is , jerking, or throwing out his hind-legs), as he does in 
the Capriole properly so called. The Pesade (French peser, to press upon) 
is that action of a horse in which he raises up his forehand, leaning all the 
weight of his body upon his haunches. This is the foundation of all the airs; 
and is the first taught, in order to bring him to Curvets. In Curvetting 
the horse raises both his fore-legs at once, and, as his fore-legs are falling, he 
immediately raises his hind-legs, equally advanced, so that all his four legs 
are in the air at the same time. “ Having,” says a Professor of Horseman¬ 
ship, “ acquired the art of working a horse in Curvets, straight forwards, 
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backwards, sideways to the right and left, you will easily teach him to make 
the figure of a Cross, or even to dance a Saraband in the air.” The Caracol 
is a semi-round or half turn, which a horseman makes either to the right or 
the left. In the army, the cavalry Caracol, (that is, they make a Caracol) after 
each discharge, in order to pass to the rear of the squadron. In architecture, 
a Caracol is a winding staircase : the Spanish Caracol is a snail. 

A Riding-horse is otherwise called a Saddle-horse, on account of the 
Saddle, or stuffed leather seat, which is fastened on his back by means of girths 
that pass round his body, and are therefore called Bellybands. Two or more 
united pieces of wood laid archwise, so as .to fit the horse’s back, and banded 
with iron, serving as a frame for the covering of leather and other substances, 
form the Saddletree. From each side hangs a Stirrup, which consists 
of a hoop of iron or steel, suspended-by a leathern strap. These Stirrup- 
irons assist the horseman in mounting, and serve, also, as rests for his feet 
when he rides. The Saddle-has a round knob on the fore-part or Fore-bow, 
called the Pommel or Pummel (Latin poma, an apple) ; a word which is also 
applied to designate other knobs, such as that which terminates the Hilt, or 
handle, of a Sword. Besides the girths, by which it is tied round the body of 
the horse, the Saddle is fixed to the tail by means of a strap and loop, which is 
called a Crupper, because passing over the Croup or Crup; a term which 
we have adopted from the French croupe, to designate that part of a quadruped 
which terminates the backbone, and which has the more general name of the 
Rump. A Lady’s Saddle, or Side-saddle, which has only one Stirrup, 
has two horn-like protuberances on the pommel. They are made of iron, 
covered with leather; . and by their means the female equestrian buckles 
herself more securely to her seat. When she rides behind a man on the same 
horse (which was formerly more usual than now) she sits, sideways, on a Pad 
or Pillion ; which is buckled to the Man’s Saddle, furnished with a Stirrup 
and Crupper and fastened by girths. To Saddle is to put a saddle on a horse’s 
back ; and, metaphorically, to impose a burden upon any one; as “ he was 
saddled with the expenses,” meaning he was obliged to pay them. “ To put 
the saddle on the right horse” is to give the praise, or the blame, to the person 
who deserves it; and we say,.of a man who risks much in the hope of gain, 
that “ He will either lose the horse or win the saddle: a metaphor taken from 
those rural horse-races in which a new Saddle was the prize of the Conqueror. 

The Pack-saddle is a padding, or stuffed case, made for Pack-horses ; 
that is, for horses that carry burdens, so that the burden or Pack may press 
equally and easily on the back of the animal: the weight which he is thus 
supposed capable of carrying is termed a Horse-load, and is variously esti¬ 
mated. The strap or girth by which the package is fastened is a Surcingle 
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(Latin cingulum ), and the same name may he given to any upper girth or girdle.' 
A Cart-saddle is made for the Cart-horse, who is yoked in a Cart; and is 
that on which the weight of the shafts of the carriage is made to lean by 
means of the Back-chain, that passes over it. In a team, the horse that 
carries this weight is the Shaft-horse, or Thill-horse : the others being 
solely employed in the draught. The two wooden arms, between which the 
horse is thus yoked to a Cart, and which are usually called the Shafts, were 
formerly (and still in some counties) termed the Thills, a word purely 
Saxon. In Scotland they are Trams ; obviously allied to the word Tram¬ 
mel, lately noticed. The drawing is performed by means of a Collar, of 
stuffed leather or other soft material, (which passes round the horse’s neck and 
rests against his shoulders,) encircled by two curved pieces of wood, brass, or 
iron, joined together with straps and buckles, called the Hames. The 
Hames, on both sides, are linked to the Shafts by chains of iron or of leather. 

The Bridle (Saxon bridel), by which the horse is held and governed, con¬ 
sists chiefly of a Bit, a Headstall, and Reins. The Bit is an iron rod 
somewhat longer than the width of the horse’s mouth, through which it passes. 
It is either simple, or linked in the middle, and has a ring at each end, to 
which the Reins (leathern thongs) are affixed; and also the Headstall (like T 
wise leather) by which the Bridle is fastened over the head, behind the ears. 
From both sides of this Headstall a strap called the Fillet passes over the 
brow, immediately under the Forelock; and a further fastening is made by 
another strap, which buckles the Headstall under the cheeks, and is called the 
Cheekband, or Throatband. These several parts constitute the common 
Cart-bridle, in which the Reins are hung over the Hames of the Collar; but 
for riding-horses, (the Reins being‘held by the rider,) the Bit is provided 
with a cross-piece affixed to each ring, to prevent it from being drawn through 
the mouth, when the Rein of either side is pulled. It is probably because 
these cross-pieces press against the nostrils that this has been called a Snaf¬ 
fle-bridle, or, simply, a Snaffle. The verb To Snaffle, meaning to 
manage a horse with a bridle, is to be found in old English authors. Two 
rectangular pieces of stiff leather affixed (one on each side) to the Headstall, 
so placed as to prevent the horse from seeing any object either to the right or 
to the left, are appended to every Bridle for draught or carriage horses ; but 
not to those for the saddle. These appendages are called Winkers, and, in 
some places, Blinders. 

The Curb, or Curb-bridle, (which is used, either along with, or without 
the Snaffle,) consists of the following essential parts: “ a Mouth-piece with 
two side branches, or inflexible rods of iron, (which act as levers,) firmly fixed 
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to the former, and a chain passing from side to side, behind the chin, in¬ 
cluding the jaw. Two eyes, or rings, at the upper extremity of these branches 
serve to fasten it to the headstall, and to stay it in the mouth,-' and two other 
rings, at the lower extremity of the above branches, receive the reins ; passing 
to the hand, or, sometimes in draught horses, to the hook of the saddle, as a 
bearing rein.”—“The mouth-piece of the Curb is usually provided with an 
Upset, or arch, in the middle of it, as it would, if perfectly straight, rest on 
the tongue. .From the circumstance of its allowing a passage for the tongue, 
it has been called by some, the Liberty ; and, for the same reason, by others, 
the Porte; hence we have the Porte-mouth-Bit, vulgarly called, among 
the Bit-makers and grooms, the Portsmouth-Bit.” —“ In draught horses, 
especially for the coach, it is a frequent custom to have, affixed to the upper 
part of the Upset, small chains or polished drops of iron, which, hanging loose 
in the mouth and falling on the tongue, occasion the horse to champ the bits, 
and create a copious flow of saliva, so as to slaver the lips with its white 
froth —“ these small appendages are termed by the French les chaineltes, and 
by; the English Players.” 

The straight part of the Mouth-piece which rests upon the Bars of the 
jaw, which the old English writers termed the Jeive, is called, by the French 
name, the Canon, and is variously formed. These Jeives are sometimes pro¬ 
vided with loose moveable rollers of polished iron to prevent the horse from 
catching the Bit in his teeth. When the Jeives are composed of three or four 
flattish knobs, united by a joint to each other, and with a joint to the Upset, it 
is called the Hessian-Bit. The Weymouth-Bit is the simplest of the Curb 
kind, and is in common use for draught horses of light work, as for carriages, 
coaches, &c. “ It consists of a strong, plain Mouth-piece, of uniform .thick¬ 

ness throughout,without any Upset.or Jeives, but is simply curved forwards, 
to give liberty to the tongue.” There are various other combinations of the 
Snaffle and Curb. In the Bridon, or Bridoon, (a French term,) the reins 
pass, from the Snaffle, or lesser bit, parallel to the line of the horse’s head, 
through a loop hanging frorathe headstall, and from thence to the hook of the 
saddle : for it is only used in harnessed horses, and that chiefly for the sake of 
appearance, as tending to elevate the head. The Martingale has a con¬ 
trary effect, preventing him from tossing his head. It is a strap of leather, 
fastened at one end to the girth, under the belly of the horse, and, passing 
between the forelegs, fixed at the other end, either to the bit or to a thin 
mouth-piece of its own. 

The ridge or upper part of the gums, between the tusks and grinders of a 
horse, is termed the Bars (the under and outward sides retaining the name 
of Gums), and it is on these Bars that the Bits, whether Snaffle or Curb, 
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should be made to rest. These ridges are always more prominent in young 
horses than in old ; but when they are flat, round, and insensible, the Bit will 
have no effect, and the animal becomes Headstrong ; a term which is often 
used, metaphorically, to designate an obstinate and wilful disposition, iii a 
human being. Some horsebreakers, to spare the mouths of young horses, 
make use of a species of bridle called a Cavesson or Cavezon, Italian cavez- 
zone, from cavare, to draw. It is made of two or three pieces of iron, turning 
on joints and applied to the nose of the horse, which it presses and squeezes, 
so as to make him obey the hand. It is mounted with a headstall, throatband 
and straps, or reins. Another instrument of torture, used by Farriers to hold 
the animal by the nose while shoeing or bleeding, has the plural name Bar¬ 
nacles ; and consists of two branches, wood or iron, joined by a hinge. In 
some cases a still simpler instrument is made use of: his nose is wrung by 
means of a looped cord tied to a wooden handle: this is called a Twitch. 

A Halter is a sort of bridle made of leather, and sometimes of common 
cord, used merely for leading the horse, or for tying him to his stall. It has a 
headstall and cheekband, but without a Bit (Bitless); instead of which a 
band, fastened to the headstall, surrounds the muzzle; and is called the 
Musrole : a French derivative from museau, the muzzle. In a common 
bridle a similar band is sometimes made to pass over the upper part of the 
muzzle only, and called a Noseband. The cord, or strap, by which the 
animal is led, or fastened, is affixed to the under part of the musrole. The 
verb To Halter, meaning to fasten as with a halter, has been written. The 
word Halter (Saxon hal/ter) has been referred to the German halten, to hold. 
A more probable derivation is from the Saxon hals, the neck,—a word common 
to all the Gothic dialects. The older halters were cords fastened with a loop 
round the necks of the horses; and it is with a rope and a slip noose, called 
also a Halter, that, in this country, malefactors are hanged by the neck till 
they are dead. 

The name Bit is probably from the word Bite, as the horse is said ‘to 
champ {chew) the bitand the French le mords has the same signification and 
a similar origin. In like manner the Latin etymologists have derived the 
word frccnum (bridle or its Bit) from frondeo, to grind or gnash the teeth: 
from this source comes our verb To Refrain, which is to keep back, or 
restrain, one’s-self from what one feels some inclination to do. The Reins 
are generally spoken of in the plural; because, though the thongs are fixed 
to both ends of the Bit, they are joined into one double, in the hands of the 
the rider. The origin of the word has been traced, with doubtful accuracy, 
through the Italian redine, to the Latin retinaculum , which referred equally to 
the cable of an anchor and the Rein of a bridle. To Rein is to manage, a 
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horse by means of Reins: Reinless is without Reins. To Curb (French’ 
courber, to bend) is to confine, and alludes particularly to the action of the 
levers upon the horse’s month, in checking and restraining him when unruly. 
A band of cooper’s work encircling the rim of a copper vessel for the purpose of 
stiffening it, is called a Curb; and the weightier pieces that usually surround, 
or hem in, the pavement in the front of houses, are called-CuRB-STONEs. The 
metaphorical usage of the terms of horsemanship is almost universal. We are 
recommended, in managing those under our authority, * to hold the Heins 
tight,’ * to keep a good Bridlehand ,’ &c. In the manege, the Bridlehand, that 
which should hold the reins, is the left,hand; leaving the Right (the Spear- 
hand, or Swordhand) free for action. We say of a usurper, that ‘ he 
seized the Reins of government;’ and of a weak prince, that * he is incapable 
of holding the Reins.' To Bridle is also used generally : as ‘to Bridle the 
passions ;’ and Unbridled or Uncurbed denotes free from all restraint: that 
which has no Bridler. To Bridle is used in a peculiar sense when applied 
to a prude: she is said to Bridle up, when she holds up her head and draws 
in her chin, in a contemptuous manner. 

, ' » 

The horse requires to be urged on as well as reined in; and for this purpose, 
beside the Horsewhip, a piece of steel, or other metal, so bent as to fit ihe heel 
of the horseman, is fixed to his boot by means of straps and buckles. This for¬ 
merly terminated in a single spike and is therefore called a Spur; but is now 
furnished with a Rowel (French rouelle, from roue, a wheel), or revolving circle 
of sharp points, for pricking the sides of the animal. There are usually two 
of these instruments, one for each leg, and hence we spegk of * a pair of 
Spurs.’ To Spur is to stimulate into action ; and the Spurrer incites to 
mental exertion, by the same kind of metaphor as in the verb to Goad, for¬ 
merly mentioned. To Jade, to goad, or incite, so as to tire with fatigue,—is 
chiefly applied to the ill-usage of a horse on a journey: he is Jaded (or goaded) 
by over-exertion. An animal so used soon becomes a Jade, that is, a worth¬ 
less beast,—continually requiring the stimulus of the whip and spur. In its 
metaphorical application, the word Jade is feminine, and designates an un¬ 
chaste, or otherwise incorrigible woman. In old English, the name of Jade 
seems to have been given to horses of every description. 

Harness (French harnois ), denotes the whole of the furniture, such as 
Collar, Hames, Traces, &c. which is requisite to fit the Draught-horse for the 
Cart or other Carriage. The etymology of the word is uncertain. In former 
times, it denominated the armour, both of the War-horse and his rider : what 
we should now call the arms and accoutrements. The knight and his steed 
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were then Harnessed for the combat; and the horses are now Harnessed to his 
coach. In the days of Chivalry, the Harness-maker was an Armourer: 
he has now a more humble occupation. See Gear. 

The Saddler is literally a Saddle-maker, and was long distinguished 
from the Harness-maker, though the trades are now usually conjoined. Sad¬ 
dlery comprehends all the articles which are, generally, offered for sale in 
the shop of the Saddler: such as Saddles, Bridles, Horse-Darness, Horse¬ 
whips, Portmanteaus (a French name for a horseman’s Cloak-bag); and 
even travelling trnnks, although the Whipmaker and the Trunkmaker are 
still separate trades. The Saddletree-makers, though also distinct trades¬ 
men, are necessarily dependent on the Saddlers. The Bit-makers (who like¬ 
wise make Stirrup-irons and spurs, and confine themselves to those few 
articles of ironwork) must, if we can trust to etymology, have been at one time 
Bridle-makers generally ; for the Loriners, a company of the City of 
London, originally composed of Bit and Spur-makers, have, obviously, their 
name from the French Lormiers, or Lorimers ( Bridle-cutters ); and those, 
again, from the Latin lorum, a leathern thong, or bridle. Saddle-backed is 
an epithet applied to a horse whose back falls low in the middle, in the man¬ 
ner of the saddletree,.which rises before and behind in the Bows : the fore-bow 
sustaining the pummel and the Hind-bow being termed by the workmen the 
Cantel. 

We know not by what title the Saddlers who wrought for the great were 
formerly designated ; though it is probable that they were distinguished from 
the rustic handicraft. The old English Knacker (or Nackeu) was a 
tradesman as well known to the farmer as were the Ploughwright and the 
Smith. He was a Saddler, Collarmaker, and, in general, the maker and 
mender of all sorts of Horse-furniture; and he is still known, in some 
parts of the country, by that appellation. The name seems related to the 
Nag (the once common designation of a horse), whom the Knacker attended 
to the last; for, when the animal was worn out in the service, he became the. 
slaughterer and Horse-skinner, making use of the skin in his trade, and 
leaving the carcase to be stript of its flesh by the Carrion-crows and its bones 
to lie whitening in the village Golgotha. In the metropolis, the Knacker is 
known as a purchaser of horses for the slaughter. It is his sole business. He 
sells their skin to the Tawer or the Tanner; he boils the flesh for the Cats- 
meat-man, and Dogsmeat-man, who retail it in small quantities ; and the 
bones are made use of in the arts, or bruised for the agriculturist. 

The similar parts of all animals, such as the head, neck, feet, &c. have the 
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same names; but there are some denominations which are either applied 
solely to the horse, or which belong to him in common only with a few. other 
animals. The Mane, or shaggy hair, which forms a ridge along the upper 
part of his neck, is of the latter description : it also belongs to the Lion. The 
horse’s Mane (a name for which we have found ho satisfactory etymology) 
begins at the shoulders and extends to the ears ; between which it terminates 
in the Forelock, which, along with the Fetlock, has been already noticed. 

In describing the several parts of the horse, he is usually conceived to be 
divided into three portions: the Forehand, which includes the Head, Neck, 
Withers, Breast, and Forelegs; the Body, composed of the Back,, Kidneys, 
Ribs, Belly, and Flanks ; and the Hindhand, which comprehends the Rump, 
Haunches, Tail, Buttocks, Stifle, Thighs, Hocks, and other parts of the Hindlegs. 
Of these w’e shall notice what are more peculiarly named when speaking of 

that animal. ... 

» 

The Withers is the place where the two shoulder-bones approach each 
other (Saxon withan, to join) between the neck and the breast; and a piece of 
iron placed on the under part of the frame of the saddle, a little above the 
Withers, to keep the two pieces of wood tight that form the Bow, is called the 
Witherband. A defect in the construction of this part of the Saddle is apt 
to gall the horse; and it is when hurt in this place that he is said to be 
Witherwrung. He then Winces, that is, twists his body from pain and 
attempts to throw his rider. Shakspeare applies the action metaphorically : 
“ Let the gall’d jade wince, our withers are unwrung .” A Winch is a Wind- 
lace,—that which turns a Wheel. See To Torture and To Wring. 

Although the Veterinary Surgeon speaks of the Shoulders, and even of the 
Arm, of the horse, these have little resemblance to the parts of the human 
body that are so named : the forelegs are very dissimilar to the arms of a man. 
The horse’s Knees —the joints on which he Kneels, or rests, when he is 
lying down,—are situated in his forelegs; and the joint of his hindleg, which 
corresponds in some degree to that of the human knee, is called the Stifle. 
The Stifle-joint, however, is so close to the body and the Thighbone 
consequently so short, that the latter is often “ overlooked by those unac¬ 
customed to this subject, and the bone below is usually mistaken by them for 
the Thigh of the Horse.” The joint next below the Legbone (or supposed 
Thigh) is the Hough, or Hock. It bends in an opposite direction to the 
Hock of a man (which is the interior bend of the knee), and, were it not for its 
elevation above the ground, would be more comparable to the human Heel. 
It is by cutting the tendons on the outside of this joint that horses and other 
cattle are Houghed, Hocked, or Hamstrung. The latter verb, to Ham- 
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STRING, is not very appropriate to the Houghing of Cattle; the Ham, whether 
of man or of quadrupeds, being, in every case, the inside of the joint that unites 
the leg to the thigh. 

The homy substance, which covers the feet of certain animals, is a Hoof ; 
and the horse is one of the Hoofed quadrupeds, as distinguished from such 
as have claws, which are, therefore, called Digitated quadrupeds, from the 
Latin digitus, a finger. The scientific adjective Ungulated (Latin ungula, a 
hoof) is equivalent to Hoof-shaped. The Hoofs of certain animals are each 
separated into two divisions, and those are said to be Clovenfooted. Sheep, 
goats, and several other species of quadruped thus “divide the hoof.” The 
Devil and his Imps, in imitation of Bacchus and his attendant Satyrs, are 
painted with feet of this description ; a distinguishing mark which his Satanic 
majesty is said to endeavour to hide : and, hence, when we discover the evil 
dispositions of a wicked man from any single act, we say that “ he shows the 
cloven foot.” The horse’s hoof, however, is undivided and covers the whole 
round of the foot, except the Frog, or Frush, which is a tender and sensible 
substance, growing in the middle of the sole and spreading towards the heel. 
The back-part of the hoof, which is a little elevated, is called the Heel, and 
the fore-part the Toe ; and the portion of the limb immediately above, as 
far as the Fetlock or first joint,' is the Pastern. When a horse has a pain in 
the fore-feet, occasioned by a dryness and contraction of the horn, he is said 
to be Hoofbound. 

The Horse-shoe is a flat portion of a ring of iron, about two thirds of a 
circle; and so shaped as to apply to the horny part of the sole of the foot; 
leaving the Frog bare. It is nailed to the hoof, and removed or renewed, as 
occasion requires. The two terminations of the shoe are raised a little from 
the foot, into points, more or less sharp, called Calkers, (from the Latin 
calcare, to tread,) which render the horse less liable to slip his footing. A 
horse-shoe, w r e know not why, is sometimes affixed to the masts of ships; and, 
nailed to the threshold of the door of a house, it is still, in some counties, a 
preventive of witchcraft. 

The Rump is the termination of the backbone at the root of the Tail, and, 
in common language, includes the adjoining parts. Horsehair, which is 
most usually understood to be the hair of the Tail, is long, and applied to 
many useful purposes. It is plaited into fishermen’s lines and woven into 
Haircloth. The solid part of the Tail is called the Dock ; because it is 
often Docked, or shortened. It is also sometimes Nicked, that is, notched on 
the upper side, and supported by a cord and weight stretched over a pulley, 
until healed : a cruel operation, but which causes the animal to carry the 
remaining stump more erect. 
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A Horsetail is the military standard of the Turks ; and hence, a Pacha 
of three tails is he who commands three standards, or divisions of the army, 
and is, therefore, superior to a Pacha of two tails. A Pacha, or Bashaw, 
(Turkish and Persian hash, the head) is the governor of a Turkish province, 
and his powers are similar to those of a Viceroy. The Turkish high-admiral 
is called the Captain-Pacha; and the appellation Pacha, or Bashaw, is 
given, by way of courtesy, to all persons high in office: but when the title is 
given absolutely, without any other compellation, it denotes the Grand 
Vizier, who is the Prime Minister of the Sultan, and, in time of War, Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Army. The orthography Pacha is of later intro¬ 
duction, and is French rather than English. We say of a man who is proud 
and overbearing in his manners, that he is a Bashaw; but we never call him a 
Pacha. 

The Horse has different names (some of which have been already noticed) 
according to the variety of the animal, or the use to which he is applied : the 
Cart-horse, Dray-horse, Coach-horse, Carriage-horse, G ig-horse, &c. 
are usual denominations that require no further explanation. A Nag is now 
understood to be an active young Saddle-horse ; but it was formerly the 
name of a horse in general, and is etymologically connected with the verb to 
Neigh : Neighing being the cry of the animal. A Pad-nag, or simply a 
Pad, is a small riding Nag, or Lady’s horse: one trained to easy paces, and 
which, when ambling was the fashion, was called an Ambling-nag. In the 
ages of Romance, it was termed a Palfrey, (Spanish palafrcn from freno , a 
bridle,) and was often Caparisoned or dressed as a horse of state; with 
Housings, that is, with rich coverings, or Palls, over or under the saddle, 
and various Trappings (ornaments) for the purpose of parade. 

The size of a horse"is estimated by his height, as measured from the ground 
to the top of the shoulders; and he is said to be so many Hands high: a 
Hand, or Handbreadth, being accounted four inches. Small Saddlehorses 
(French Bidets) are more usually known by the name of Ponies; of which 
a Shelty, or Shetland-pony is a diminutive Scotch variety. A Galloway 
is also a Scotch horse, as its name implies, but of a larger breed ; being more 
similar to the variety called Cobs, Cob-horses, or Punch-horses, (in allusion 
to their rounded shape,) which are stout-made, and fitted for most kinds of 
work. A Hack, or Hackney, is a riding-horse let out for hire. The etymo¬ 
logy of the word is uncertain: the French haquenhe is an ambling-nag, but 
does not include the idea of hiring. To Hack is to offer a thing for common 
sale or hire ; and a Coach (along with the horses) kept for hire is a Hackney- 
coach. What is devoted to indiscriminate use soon becomes vulgar, and ac- 
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quires a contemptuous signification, as is exemplified in the words Hireling 
and Harlot ; and for a thing to be Hackneyed is sufficient to stamp it 
with degradation : a Hackney is another, but less common, name for a pros¬ 
titute. 

The colours of Horses are various, and each has its admirers. Black is 
common, but white is less so ; except in the Dapple-gray (or Blue-spotted), 
which become wholly Gray, or White, with age. There are also Dapple- 
bays ; the verb To Dapple being to cover with round, or Apple-like spots: 
the French call it pommele. Bay. (Latin baius, from the Greek Qaiov, a palm- 
brancb, because of the red colour of the sheath of the Date-palm) is a very com¬ 
mon colour among horses; and is almost invariably attended with a black 
mane and tail, which is never the case with the Chesnut or other similar co¬ 
lours. A Bay horse is sometimes called a Bayard. There are Bays of various 
shades; as light, dark, brown, golden, &c. Sorel, or Sorrel, is a colour 
between red and yellow, and lighter than a light Bay: it is that of a buck of 
the third year, called a Sorel. A Roan horse is either of a Bay, a Sorrel, or 
of a dark colour, but thickly interspersed with Gray or White hairs. Flea- 
bitten is white, speckled with red. Dun includes all the shades between 
brown and black; and such have, generally, a black list along the back, in 
which case they are said to be Fleabacked. 

In addition to the colours above mentioned and their various shades, there 
are Pied, Piebald, or Pyebald Horses, which have two strongly contrasted 
colours, such as black and white, or white and bay; in some counties the latter 
are termed Skewbald horses. They cannot be called spotted, for the patches 
are disposed in large Balls or Belts Q bald); although the adjective Pied is expres¬ 
sive of intermingling generally, without regard to size. The Pie, or Pye, of the 
pastry-cook is comprised of mixed ingredients, and the principal one from which 
it receives its specific name, as Apple-pie, Mutton-pie, Yeal-pie, Goose- 
pie, &c. is always cut into pieces. The materials of the Pie are mingled toge¬ 
ther in a Pie-dish and covered with a paste, which, when baked, forms the 
Pie-crust. The Pie of the Roman missals was so named on account of the 
red and the black coloured ink in which it was printed ; and when the printer's 
types are irregularly mixed in the distribution, the workmen call it Pie. Perdita, 
in the Winter’s Tale, speaks of “ streak’d gilly-flowers” as “ Nature's bastards,” 
because their Piedness is produced by the art of the gardener. Although the 
origin of the superstition is now forgotten, there are persons who still think it 
necessary to spit when they meet a pied horse, so as to avert some unknown 
calamity; and the Magpie, of which we shall again have occasion to speak, 
has been accounted a bird of evil omen in all ages. 
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Horsedealers ascribe peculiar qualities to the several colours of the horse; 
and have formed a system of physiognomy, perhaps little less accurate than 
that which judges of the tempers of men. With respect to ascertaining the age 
of the animal, they have less doubtful criterions. The teeth are usually 
examined for this purpose; as these exhibit certain changes, at periods nearly 
equal in all the individuals. The teeth that are temporary, are called Foal- 
teeth, or Colts-teeth ; and when these are cast they leave an indentation, 
or black spot, in the succeeding and permanent ones (or Horse-teeth) which 
is called the Mark. These Marks are gradually worn away, until (about the 
eighth year of his age) they cease to be visible ; the horse is said to have * lost 
his Mark and his age becomes uncertain. The last of the Colts-teeth are cut 
at about his fifth year, until which period he is understood to be a Colt ; his 
manners are Coltish, and comparisons are drawn between them and the 
follies of youth. 

t 

Foal and Fool were, in Old English, written with the same orthography,— 
Fole. Metaphors can only be, properly', taken from the objects with which 
we are well acquainted ; and, therefore, the dispositions of mankind are often 
denominated from those of the domestic animals that surround us. We call 
a man an Ass when we judge that his patient endurance is the result of 
silliness, and a Goose when he seems to be stupid. In a similar figure, he is 
a Fool (or Foal) when he betrays his ignorance of the world and of the con¬ 
sequences of his actions. A Fool is not necessarily an Idiot who is weak by 
nature, (and whom we term a ‘ born Fool' or Foolborn,) but one whom age 
and experience may be supposed able to improve. Silliness, of which Silly 
and Sillily are Adjective and Adverb, is merely weakness of intellect,-and 
does not reach the stupidity of Idiotism: the Scotch use the Words to desig¬ 
nate feebleness of body as well as of mind. The actions of a Fool are 
Foolish ; he behaves Foolishly ; and the state is that of Folly, or Fool¬ 
ishness, —the opposite of Wisdom. In a religious sense, Folly has been rec¬ 
koned a synonyme of Wickedness but this may only be one of its thoughtless 
consequences; for if.intended, it is no longer Folly, but Knavery. To Fool, 
or To Befool, (for which Shakspeare writes To Colt,) is to cheat, or treat a 
person as if he were Foolish,—to entice him into a Fooltrap, or situation that 
none but a Fool could be drawn into. To be Foolhardy is to throw one’s- 
self in the way of real evil from Foolhardiness, or unconsciousness of the 
danger. He acts without deliberation ; and hence also the proverb “ a Fool’s 
bolt is soon shot,” that is, before he has taken sufficient aim. To be lucky 
under such circumstances is to beFooLHAPPY. Fooleries are trifling sayings 
and practices, such as might proceed from real or pretended Fools; princes 
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formerly kept, each, a Court-Fool, or Jester, who, pretending to be Half¬ 
witted, uttered satirical remarks and played fantastic tricks for their amuse¬ 
ment : he was the salaried and authorized Buffoon of the Court. 

A Buffoon (Italian buffare, to jest, or play the fool,) is one who endeavours 
to amuse a 'company by jokes, mimicry, and other ludicrous pleasantries, 
with out* necessarily including the idea of his being hired to play off his Buf¬ 
foonery. Buffooning and Buffoonism for Buffoonery ; Buffoonish and 
Buffoonlike for the manners of a Buffoon; and To Buffoon, meaning To 
Fool, or render ridiculous, are in the Dictionaries; but are old and useless. 
A Zany, when we choose to write the word, may mean either a Buffoon, or a 
Fool. The Italian Zanni for Giovanni, is literally a Johnny, a Booby, a 
Noodle, or Ninny. The Latin nanus is a dwarf, and Ninny, or Ninny- 
hammer, a vulgar term for a simpleton, is dwarfishness applied to the mind. 
Noodle has a like origin : from Need (Saxon mod) want, or indigence, 
applied to poverty of intellect. 

The Fool was a prominent personage in the pageants and holiday revels of 
our ancestors. He was clad in a patched garment of many colours ; and 
wore a Cap on which was sewed a piece of red cloth, notched so as to imitate 
the comb of a Cock. It is hence that a vain silly fellow, who struts.in gaudy 
finery, is called a Coxcomb. He is Coxcomical, his actions are Cox¬ 
combry, or he acts Coxcombly, because carrying, eitiier in his dress or man¬ 
ners, the marks of Folly. Coxcombry, Coxcomical, and Coxcombly (the words 
last mentioned) are seldom written ; their meaning being respectively expressed 
by Foppery, Foppish, and Foppishly. A Fop (Latin vappa) is a vain 
fellow, and has the jingling diminutive Fopling. The dress of the Fool in 
those pageants is usually alluded to-as being a ‘Fool’s Coat and Bells;’ but 
the Bells were a general appendage to all the Morrice-dancers. The 
Morrice-dance, or Morris-dance, was so denominated, as imitating the 
dances of the Moors. The Moors are the inhabitants of Morocco, a country 
in Africa; but the Moorish customs, paintings, and architecture, which we 
term Moresk, or Moresque, were those of the Moriscoes, —that portion of 
the Moors who were so long in possession of a part of Spain. The Moors, 
though they have.very dark complexions, are not black; and, therefore, the 
Negroes have been vulgarly called Blackamoors. 

The Hobbyhorse was also an indispensable personage in the ancient rustic 
games of the English nation. It was a pasteboard-formed horse, moved by a 
person inside, which capered and curvetted, in imitation of a real horse, ac¬ 
cording to the whim of its director. A ruling passion of a whimsical kind is 
called a man’s Hobby, or Hobbyhorse, which he is said to ride. He who 
exhibits any marked peculiarity of manner is Hobbyhorsical and is said to 
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behave Hobbyhorsically. A Hobby once designated any small pacing 
horse; and a particular variety of ponies are still termed Irish-hobbies. A 
wooden horse for children is also called a Hobbyhorse. 

Instead of his puffing advertisements and street handbills, which now dis¬ 
grace the newspapers and annoy the passengers, the vendor of Quack-medi¬ 
cines formerly wandered through the country, erecting bis stage, at every 
village and in every fair, from which he harangued the populace on the virtues 
of his pills and plasters. He was called a Stage-doctor because he pre¬ 
tended to cure diseases ; and a Mountebank, on account of the bench, or 
wooden stage, on-which he mounted to address his audience. To Mountebank, 
to gull in the manner of a mountebank, was once written by Shakspeare, and 
Mountebankery, by some one else, but we should not recommend the words 
for modern use. For the purpose of attracting a crowd of purchasers, the 
Stage-doctor carried with him, besides tumblers and rope-dancers, a Buffoon, 
dressed in party-coloured garments, called a Fool, a Merry-Andrew, 
Pickleherring, or Jack-pudding, who by his drolleries amused the multi¬ 
tude. The Doctor himself, in consequence of his continually crying up his 
own wares, was contemptuously called a Charlatan, and a Quack, by those 
who were not the dupes of his Charlatanry or Quackery. The former 
name is the Italian ciarlatano, a market-crier, from ciarlare to prate, and the 
latter is from a Gothic origin : the same as that of the monotonous Quack or 
cry of the Duck. Charlatanical and Quackisii have been written as 
adjectives; and the two classes of words are nearly synonymous, except that 
Charlatan and its derivatives are more general, and do not so readily refer to 
the science of medicine. The English Mountebank was always a Quack¬ 
salver, ( Quack-healer ) or vendor of drugs : Quackery, however, is not confined 
to that profession. The Merry-Andrew of the itinerant stage was introduced 
into the Italian Comedy by the name of Harlequin, under which title he 
performs his juggling tricks in the English Pantomimes. To Harlequin 
has been written, as a verb. 

The first of April is termed All-fools-day ; on which day it has been au¬ 
thorized, from time immemorial, to endeavour to hoax any one, by sending him 
to a distance under a false pretence,—or to make him go a fool’s errand in 
search of what it is impossible to find, and thereby deserve the epithet, liberally 
bestowed, of an April-fool. The first of April is the last of eight days after 
the vernal Equinox, which almost all nations have held as a season of rejoicing. 
It is the Huli of the Hindus, during which festival (and especially on the last 
day) the diversion of sending Huli-errands is there practised by all classes 
of the people. 

Besides Coughs, Consumptions, and other afflictions that are similar to those 
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in mankind, and have the same names, horses have various diseases peculiar to 
themselves, which come under the care of the Horse-doctor, and require 
Horse-medicines formerly called Horse-drench. The Rots and its cause, 
the Horseworm or Horsebot, has been already mentioned. The Farcy, or 
Farcin, (Latin varices ,) is a scabby irruption on the skin ; sometimes affecting 
oxen, and similar to the Mange in Dogs: it is highly infectious. The 
Glanders is a running, from the nostrils, of a corrupt slimy matter, which 
assumes the various colours of white, yellow, green, or black, according to the 
degree of malignancy. It is accompanied with an enlargement of the glands 
under the jaw, and hence its name. Colds, ulcerated lungs, and discharges 
from swellings of the throat called the Strangles, put on the appearance of 
this disease; but the real Glanders is infectious and incurable. The Vives, 
which has been already noticed under the more common name of the Stag¬ 
gers, is seated in the glands, under the ear, where a tumor is formed that 
sometimes ends in suppuration. HE-GoATsare very generally kept in Livery- 
stables, from an idea that they preserve the horses from disease, and particu¬ 
larly from the Staggers. The Spavin (French esparvin ) is a swelling or stiff¬ 
ness, usually in the ham, which causes the horse to halt. There are different 
kinds of Spavin : the horse is said to be Spavined. The Grease, that in¬ 
flamed swelling about the fetlock which we formerly noticed, has its name from 
the oily matter it secretes. On account of the spongy nature of the swelling, 
the horse is said to be Gourdy, or to be troubled with Gourdiness. See 
Gourd. 

The horse, as well as several other animals, has a nictitating membrane, or 
third eyelid ; situated at the inner corner of the eye, and moistened with a 
pulpy substance, which serves to wipe the dust from the eyeball. This is 
called, by Farriers, the Haw ; and is, sometimes, ignorantly cut off, in Oph¬ 
thalmia, when, as frequently happens, it is brought farther forward than usual, 
in order tojceep out a part of the light. The Iris, in some horses, is of a very 
light gray colour; and such are said to have Wall-eyes, or to be Wall-eyed. 

In the Arts, a Millhorse, or Ginhorse (Engine-horse), is a horse that is 
employed in turning a Mill, or other Engine; and a Horse-mill, or Horse- 
gin, is a Mill, or Machine, so turned. The horse thus employed walks in a 
circle; and we sometimes speak of a person as being confined, in his ideas 
and conduct, to an unvaried and beaten track, ‘ like a Horse in a Mill.’ A 
Horse-boat is a Ferryboat for carrying horses; but horses are employed for 
dragging boats along canals, by means of a rope (or Tow), in which cases the 
Horse-path, Horse-road, or Horse-way, is called the Towing-path. A 
Horse-load is an indefinite weight; and a Horse-power, by which the power 
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of a Steam-engine is expressed, is scarcely more definite. A Steam-engine of 
an Eight-horse-power, is supposed to be capable of doing the work of 
eight ordinary horses. Wooden frames of various kinds, made for the purpose 
of supports in different operations, are called Horses.- In Sea-language, a Horse 
is a rope, extending from the middle of a yard to the extremity, to support 
the Sailors while they are reefing or furling the sails. It is also the name of 
a thick rope, extended perpendicularly near the fore or after side of a mast, 
for the purpose of hoisting or stretching a sail upon it. 

The ordinary compounds, Horsedung, Horsehair, Horseflesh, Horse- 
thief, Horse-stealer and Horse-stealing need no explanation. A Horse- 
pond is a pond for Watering and Washing horses. A person with a long, 
coarse visage is said to be Horsefaced ; rude active merriment is Horse¬ 
play ; and a boisterous laugh is called a Horselaugh : as akin to the 
loud Neighing of a Horse, which is sometimes, father affectedly, called by the 
Latin term Cachinnation. To Snigger, or Snicker, is derived from the 
verb to To Neigh ; but used to denote partially suppressed laughter, which is 
heard only .at intervals: or, as the phrase is, .* to laugh in one’s sleeve.’ 

In Natural History, the name of Seahorse has been, sometimes, given to 
the Walrus, formerly described. • It has also been given, still more unappro¬ 
priated, to the H1PPOP9TAMUS, (called by Spencer the Hippodame,) which 
is never an inhabitant of the ocean. The Hippopotamus (Greek hippos, a 
horse, and potamos, a river) is literally the River-horse ; and he is so called on 
account of his neighing voice, although his shape is more like that of a hog. 
He has also the name of the Water-Elephant, to which his size (sometimes 
seventeen feet long, seven .high, and fifteen in circumference,) entitles him. 
This amphibious animal, a native of Africa, has his whole body covered with 
short hair; and lives entirely on vegetable food, which he seeks on the banks 
of the river, during the night. He is of a mild disposition, and is supposed to 
be the Behemoth described by Job. The Hippocampi of the ancients had the 
forepart of a horse, and the hinder of a fish. They drew the chariot of Nep¬ 
tune, who presided over horse and chariot races ; and were also associated 
with the other divinities of the Ocean. 

The Scomber trachurus, Horse-mackerel, or Scad, is a fish, found fre¬ 
quently on the British coasts. It is from four inches to two feet long, with a 
silvery body, having the front and back of a mixed green and blue colour. 
There are more than twenty species of the genus Scomber, of which only two, 
besides the Horse-mackerel, ever visit our seas. The common Mackerel, 
Scomber scomber, is one of the most beautiful of European fishes, and much 
valued as an article of food. It was highly esteemed by the ancients, who 
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prepared from it the sauce known to the Romans by the name of Garum ; 
which was made by salting the fish, and, after a certain period, straining the 
liquor from it. This preparation (which was also occasionally made from 
other fish) is still in fashion at Constantinople, but is superseded, in the prin¬ 
cipal countries of Europe, by the introduction of pickled Anchovies, which are 
easily made into a sauce. The Thunny, or Tunny, (Scomber Thymus ) is 
from two to ten feet long. It is extremely voracious, and swims with great 
velocity. These fishes are seen, in vast shoals, in the Mediterranean; but 
they seldom appear on our coasts except as stragglers. 

■ The Horse-ant, or Horse-emmet, (Formica Herculatiea ) has a black head 
and red-brown thighs, and is much larger than the common Ant, or Emmet, 
(Formica fused) which is usually not more than one-fifth of an inch in length. 
The Horse-ant is found in woods, and builds its nests of sticks and straws; 
whereas the common Ant builds only with earth. Besides these two, the 
rufa, red-brown, about a quarter of an inch long; found in gardens ; the nigra, 
or Black-Ant, about half that size; and the rubra, or little, Red-Ant, 
(Musk-Ant?) an extremely small species,—are found in this country. In¬ 
cluding, however, the foreign, the species of the genus Formica (the*Latin 
name of the ant ) are very numerous. 

Ants swarm in every part of the globe ; they generally live in large societies, 
and are proverbially industrious. Like the bees, the species is invariably com¬ 
posed of three kinds: males, females, and neuters. The males and females 
have wings, which the neuters, or Working Ants, want ; wandering all day in 
search of food, or of materials for the nest. The females and neuters are, 
each, furnished with a sting. The small white balls, found in the nests, vul¬ 
garly termed Ant-eggs, are the young brood which are afterwards trans¬ 
formed from maggots into Ants. The little hillocks of earth, raised by the 
insects for their habitation, are called Ant-hills. 

Ants, (especially the Formica rufa, or large red ant,) when collected in a 
mass in a close vessel, exhale a pungent, acrid, odour. On this account they 
were, and in some countries still are, medical. These, by dry distillation, yield 
an acid, amounting to nearly half the weight of the insects, which, when rec¬ 
tified,, is colourless, and was, at one time, called Formic acid. Later Che¬ 
mists have maintained that it is either the acetic or the malic, or a mixture of 
the two. 

The etymology of the name, Ant, is uncertain. It has been supposed to 
be a contraction of the Saxon amet, an Emmet; as Aunt is said to be from the 
Latin amita. We have heard a punning origin, ludicrously denominating the 
neuters Aunts, as if they were the maiden sisters of the mothers. The Greek 
myrmex, an Ant, may possibly be connected with myrios (innumerable) from 
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their multitude. The Swedish myra, Danish myre, and Dutch. mier (all de¬ 
noting an Ant ) seem, like many other Gothic roots, to be connected with the 
Greek; and hence, probably, the name Pismire, by which we also designate 
that insect. The Myrmidons, a title which we sometimes give to the rude 
and numerous followers of a brutal invader, were the soldiers of Achilles in the 
Trojan war. They were a people of Thessaly, and fabled to have arisen from 
Pismires, in consequence of a prayer to Jupiter made by king JEacus, whose 
kingdom had been depopulated by a pestilence. 

Horsefoot, or Foalsfoot, better known by the name of Coltsfoot, is the 
Tussilaco farfara of Botanists. It is called Tussilago, from the Latin tussis 
a cough, and ago, to act upon, to cure; from its reputed virtues. The flowers 
of this perennial plant appear, in March or April, before the leaves, which are 
shaped like the foot of a horse. Both the flower and the leaves are reckoned 
medicinal, and the latter are often smoked in the manner of tobacco. The 
Butterbur (Tussilaco petasites ) has the largest leaves of any British plant, 
being often three feet broad : the hybrida, or Long-stalked Butterbur, is taller 
than the petasites, but its leaves are smaller. Both these plants are perennial, 
and, like the common Coltsfoot, produce their flowers before the leaves appear. 
There are many foreign species of Tussilago, some of which are cultivated in 
our gardens. 

Horsetongue, Ruscus hippoglossum, a native of Hungary and Italy, is cul¬ 
tivated in gardens along with other species of the genus; but the only English 
species is the aculeatus, called Knee-holly, Kneeholm, or Butcher’s-broom, 
which was once medical. Though firm and rigid, this plant is truly herbaceous ; 
being a biennial evergreen, with perennial roots. Its tough, woody, and 
branched stalk is nearly two feet high, bearing large red berries. The latter 
circumstance connects its name -with that of the Holly; and it is said to have 
acquired its other name from being used by butchers to clean their blocks. 

Elecampane (Inula Helenium),' the bitter aromatic roots of which still 
hold a place in the Materia Medico, had formerly the name of Horseheal ; 
being used by Farriers in the cure of affections of the lungs. It is one of the 
largest of herbaceous plants, being often six feet high. The genus Inula, be¬ 
sides thirty foreign species, some of which are cultivated by our gardeners, 
contains other three native plants : the dysenterica, or Common Fleabane, said 
to have cured a dysentery in the Russian Army; the pulicaria, small Fleabane ; 
and the crithmoides. Samphire-leaved Fleabane, or Golden-samphire. Whe¬ 
ther or not any of these Fleabanes have ever been employed in the destruction 
of Fleas, as their name imports, we have not learnt. 
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The nymph Mintha, a favorite of Pluto, was changed by Proserpine into 
an herb, called in Greek minthe , and hence the Latin and the English names. 
The genus Mentha, Mint, includes thirteen herbaceous British besides as 
many foreign species; all of which contain a warm aromatic essential oil, 

“ differing in the different species, but on. the whole almost peculiar to the 
genus.” The silvestris, or Horse-mint, as it is found with us, (a plant from 
two to four feet high,) has the most disagreeable scent of all the tribe. 

The different species of Mint have been often confounded, but almost all 
have been accounted medical. Those that retain their place in our Pharma¬ 
copoeias are :—the viridis, Spearmint, or Mint simply, which is also known in 
our gardens by the name of Mackerel-mint, and is much used for culinary 
purposes; the piperita, or Peppermint, well known for its highly pungent, 
aromatic flavour, and for its leaving a coolness in the mouth like camphor; 
and the pulegium, or Penny-royal. Distilled waters, spirituous extracts, and 
essential oils, are prepared from each of these three species, and bear their 
several names. There are two species, the rubra and the gentilis, which both 
go under the name of Red-mint : the former of which is, in some country 
gardens, called Horse-mint. The arvensis, or Corn-mint, is readily known 
by its peculiar scent, which is properly compared to that of blue mouldy 
cheese. 

Purslane, Portulaca oleracea, is a succulent hardy annual, formerly much, 
eaten in salads, and still cultivated as a kitchen-garden herb. None of the 
species of Portulaca, of which there are four or five, are natives of this country. 
The Trtanthema monogyma, (porlulacastrum of Linnaeus,) a West-Indian 
plant, sometimes cultivated here in stoves, has been called Horse-purslane. 
Our common Water-purslane, Peplis portula, is eaten as a salad, or in 
soups, by the modern Greeks. All the plants of the genus Atriplex, of 
which seven are British, are different species of Oraches : the common de¬ 
nomination of a tribe of plants which are naturally allied to the Spinages, 
Goose-foots, and Blites. The Atriplex hortensis, Garden-Orach, an 
herbaceous plant about three feet high and a native of Tartary, was formerly 
used in this country as Spinage, and is still eaten in France ; theportulacoides, a 
small shrub, is dwarf Shrubby-Orach, or Sea-purslane ; and the halimus, . 
tall Shrubby-Orach, or Spanish Sea-purslane, which grows in hedges 
near the sea in Spain and Portugal, has been cultivated here by the name of 
Tree-purslane. 

The genus Momordica is of the Cucumber tribe; and its species, as cul¬ 
tivated here in hotbeds, have the general name of Balsam-apples. The 
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species claterium is called Squirting Balsam-apple, or Squirting Cucumber ; 
because its ripe fruit* when touched, starts from the stalk with a violent 
spring, squirting out the seeds. It is a native of the South of Europe, where 
it is a hardy annual. It has also the names Wild-Cucumber, Horse- 
Cucumber and Asses-Cucumber. The inspissated juice of its fruit, known 
in Medicine by the name of Elaterium, is an extremely violent purgative. 

The common Cucumber, Cucumis sativa, an annual of which there are 
many varieties, is reared by us, from seed, in hotbeds covered with glass 
frames, for the sake of its cylindrical, spongy, fruit. The common Melon, 
or Musk-melon ( Cucumis melo), is raised in the same way as the Cucumber. 
The fruit of the Melon is generally roundish, and of a delicious taste ; but 
there are many varieties, from the size of an orange to that of a man’s head. 
Both the Cucumber and the Melon are supposed to be natives of Tartary. 
The Cucumis Colocynthis , Bitter-Apple* Bitter-Cucumber, Coloquin- 
tida or Colocynth, is a native of the Levant; from whence its globular, 
nauseous fruit (about the size of an orange) is imported, for medical purposes. 
This has also the name of Bitter-Gourd; but the Gourds and the Cucum¬ 
bers are of the same Natural Family. The German Gourk is a Cucumber; 
and its diminutive Gherkin denotes, with us, a small Cucumber, such as is 
made use of for pickling. The name Gourd seems to allude to their spongy 
substance and swelled shape. A gourdy horse is one who has swelled legs; 
and a fat man, with a prominent belly, is said to be Gorbellied. 

The Gourds (many of which are cultivated here in hotbeds) chiefly belong 
to the genus Cucurbita , of which th e pepo, a native of the East Indies, is the 
Pompion, Pumpkin, or Pumpkin-Gourd ; th e melopepo is the Squash, or 
Squash-Gourd ; the verrucosa is the Warted-Gourd ; and the citrullus, with 
its large, sweet and watery fruit, is the Water-Melon. The species lagenaria 
is the Bottle-Gourd* Shell-Gourd, or Calabash. The first name refers- 
to the shape of the fruit, and the others to the use made of its rind, which is 
woody, and, when dry, is made into cups and other utensils. The Cala¬ 
bash is best known in the West Indies and South America, where it designates 
any vessel formed of the dried skin of a Gourd. In the Spanish language, 
calabaza is a Gourd or Pumpkin. The Calabash-tree, which is merely a 
shrub in our stoves, grows to the size of a pear-tree in the warm parts of 
America. It has the name because the skin of its fruit is used for the same 
purposes as that of the Shell-gourd. It is, however, of a different genus : the 
Crescentia cujete. 

The Gourd-Worm, Fluke-Worm, or, simply, the Fluke, is a species 
of intestinal worms ( Fasciola hepaliea ) which infest the liver of sheep ; and are 
always concomitants, if not the primary causes, of the disease called the Rot : 
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in the closing stage of which the wool falls off from the skin, and the animal 
dies miserably. The body of the Worm is about an inch long, broader on 
the forepart, and terminated by a tube; and has its names from its flatfish 
shape, which resembles the seed of a Gourd, or of, the fish called a Fluke, or 
Flounder. Naturalists mention numerous species of the genus Fasciola , as 
adhering to one or other of the viscera of different animals. They tire of 
various sizes from that of a grain of sand to two inches in diameter, and are 
distinguished by specific names according to the Quadruped, Bird, Reptile, 
or Fish, in which each species is found. 

The Aloes are natives of hot climates, the inspissated juices of some of 
the species of which are well known, in Medicine, as intensely bitter pur¬ 
gatives. There are three kinds usually employed :—the Socotrine-Aloes 
(so called because first imported from the island Socotora) is obtained from 
th e Aloe perfoliata, of which there are a multitude of varieties. This is the 
purest, most transparent, and its bitter taste is accompanied with an aromatic 
flavour. Hepatic-Aloes, - Barbadoes-Aloes, or Common Aloes, is ex¬ 
tracted from a variety of the same plant. In the West Indies, where it is 
prepared, the juice is drained from the succulent leaves, and inspissated, in 
boilers, until it arrives at what is termed a Resin-height ; when it is ladled 
into Calabashes for exportation. Horse-Aloes, or Caballine-Aloes, is, 
prepared in a similar manner, either from a different variety of the plant, or, 
as some say, from the faeces of the Hepatic-Aloes. This drug is easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the two preceding, by its strong, rank, smell ; and is em¬ 
ployed chiefly by Farriers. Aloetic is an adjective, and the various pre¬ 
parations of Aloes are Aloetics. The American Aloe, formerly so famed 
from the erroneous belief that it flowered only once in a hundred years, is the 
Agave Americana. It rises, in our stoves, to the height of twenty feet, 
branching in the shape of a pyramid, and occasionally covered with flowers. 
The Water-Aloe, or Fresh-water-Soldier, (Strati otes Aloides,) is a 
perennial British plant, growing in ditches and pools. 

A medicinal wood, imported from the East Indies, usually in small bits, 
and of a very fragrant smell, is sold in the shops by the different names of 
Agallochum, Calambac, Tambac, and Aloes-wood. It has, however, 
nothing to do with the common Aloe; but is the wood of a tree not clearly 
ascertained, though generally supposed to be the Excoscabia- agallocha. A 
less fragrant kind, of a mottled colour, used by cabinet-makers and inlayers, 
is called Calambour and Eagle-wood. 

The Horse-shoe Vetch, Hippocrepis, is so called because the parts of 
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its pods represent a series of Horse-shoes: the comosa, or Tufted Horse-shoe 
Vetch, is the only British species. There are other designations in Natural 
History, associated with the horse, (besides those now and formerly men¬ 
tioned,) that appear in the Dictionaries ; but which we have not been able to 
refer to the species of any known arrangement: such are, “ Foalbit, a 
plant“ Horse-bean, a small bean usually given to horses“ Horse- 
muscle, a large muscle, or shell-fish;” “Horse-marten, a large kind of 
bee;” “Horse-crab, a crustaceous fish;” “ Horsematch, a bird;” and 
some others. 

The Saxon mare, like the modern English Mare, was limited to designate 
the female; but the old Teutonic mar was general and applied to the horse of 
either sex. In the same language, schal, skal, or skalk , was a servant, or 
superintendant; and, hence, in old English, a Marschalle was equivalent 
to “ a Wardeyne of hors," and Marchalsye was Horsemanship. Along with 
its other usages, the French marichal still denotes a Farrier, —one who shoes 
horses and prescribes for their diseases. 

In the institutions of chivalry, the office of the Marshal (or Master of the 
horse) was to superintend the tournaments and regulate the order of proces¬ 
sions and combats. The name, along with the office, was naturally trans¬ 
ferred to regular armies; and the title was subsequently assumed by the 
Generals. The Marshal went in the van of the army, and prepared the 
way for their reception. To Marshal is to dispose in a certain definite 
order; and, though now a common term, always alludes to its Chivalric, or 
military, origin. He who Marshals is aMARSHALLER; and Marshalship is 
the office of a Marshal. The Marshalling of a Coat of Arms, in 
Heraldry, is the due arrangement of the several family arms to be united in 
the same shield. \ 

Many offices that are now civil were originally military, and still retain 
their former names : for example, the Earl Marshal of England, once the 
commander of the cavalry, is now merely an honorary title, hereditary in the 
family of Howard. The Marshal of the King's-Bench prison is the keeper of 
that prison. The Marshalsea Gaol is a different place. It is a prison in 
Southwark for pirates, and for persons arrested for debts by decree of the 
Marshalsea-court. 

Mare’s-milk readily enters into the vinous fermentation, as has been long 
proved by the Tartars, who are accustomed to manufacture it into an intoxi¬ 
cating liquor called Koumiss, or Kumiss. This species of wine is reckoned 
very nutritive, as well as medicinal, possessing a pleasant mixture of sweet¬ 
ness and acidity. When Mare’s-milk is scarce, Cow’s-milk is employed for 
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the same purpose; in which case the liquor is called Airen : both this and 
the Koumiss give out a spirit, by distillation, which is termed Arika, the 
general name for Alcohol throughout the East. See Arrack. The Tar¬ 
tars (or Tatars as some call them) are the natives of Tartary, an extensive 
district in Middle Asia, who live chiefly in tent's ; wandering, in vast hordes, 
from place to place, in search of food for their horses, camels and sheep, 
on the milk and flesh of which they subsist. These tribes are sometimes styled 
Nomadic, as being the descendants of some of the Nomades (Greek vsp.w, I 
feed) or pastoral nations of ancient authors. The Tartars are celebrated 
horsemen and ferocious warriors ; so much so that, ‘to catch a Tartar’ is a 
proverbial phrase, alluding not only to the difficulty of an undertaking, but 
even to the bad consequences of its success : of being caught by the person 
pursued. The name Tartar is used adjectively, as, * the Tartar nation,’ ‘ the 
Tartar customs,’ &c. 

The Nightmare is the popular name of a disorder that attacks persons in 
their sleep; in which they imagine they feel an extraordinary weight upon 
their breast, which they cannot shake off, accompanied with frightful dreams 
concerning the cause of the compression. The medical name is Incubus, 
from the Latin incubarc, to lie or sit upon; and the Greeks called it Ephial- 
tes, a word of the same meaning. The multitude, formerly, ascribed the 
effect to the agency of an evil power : the Incubus or Mara of the Scandina¬ 
vians was a demon. Our ancestors referred it to Witchcraft. The Witch, or 
Hag, assumed the body of a horse, in which metamorphosis she pressed 
heavily upon the breast of the patient, who was thus said to be Witch-ridden, 
or Hag-ridden. 

Hag, (Saxon hcegess) has been referred to Hecate ; and, besides denoting 
a sorceress, is a Billingsgate name for any old ugly woman. Haggish is 
having the horrid nature, or disgusting appearance, which we attribute to a 
Hag; or as belonging to what has been sometimes termed IIagship. The 
Gastrobranchus coccus, or IIagfish, is from four to six or seven inches long, 
and has the appearance of a small eel. It is a curious glutinous animal, 
without eyes, and frequently found on the British coasts; it is said to destroy 
other fishes by piercing their skin and devouring their entrails. Linnaeus 
placed it among the Vermes, by the name of Myxine glutinosa. 

The French cheval, the Italian cavallo, the Latin cquus, and the Greek hippos, 
are different names for the horse ; and each has its derivatives in the English 
tongue. Those from the two former, as well as a few from the others, have 
been already noticed. In some cases we have compounds, both from the 
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Greek and Latin of synonymous, or of nearly synonymous, import. Equi- 
vorous and Hippophagous, for example, (from the Latin voro and the Greek 
<pa.yw, both signifying to eat) are equivalent adjectives, applied to such as, like 
the Tartars, feed on horse-flesh. The practice has been called Hippophagy. 
It was reversed by Diomedes, the Thracian king, who fed his horses with 
man’s flesh; and who was afterwards devoured by them, after he had been 
slain by Hercules. J Hippuris, the name of a genus of plants, literally signi¬ 
fies a Horsetail, and the species have much resemblance to those of the Equi- 
setum or Horsetails formerly mentioned ; and, accordingly, in order to 
avoid ambiguity, the vulgaris, an inhabitant of pools and ditches, the only 
British species of Hippuris, has got the name of Mares-tail. 

The Latin eques was a horseman ; and the English word Equestrian not 
only designates the ancient order of Roman knighthood, but is an adjective, 
applicable to everything regarding horsemanship. An Equerry, or Equery, 
was formerly the name given to a range of stables for horses kept by nobles 
or princes ; and the chief officer, who superintended the establishment, had 
the same name. Equerries, popularly called Querries, still form part of 
the establishments of the Royal Households, under the Master of the 
Horse. Equitation, the art of riding on Horseback, Equitant, the ad¬ 
jective, and Equitancy, the name of the art, have all been written; but have 
never got into ordinary use. 

•To Equip was, originally, to provide furniture and provisions for the 
knights and their horses, when preparing for the tournaments, or for warlike 
expeditions. The Equipment consisted chiefly of Arms and Accoutre¬ 
ments; by the latter of which terms was understood the War-dress, or 
Armour, of both man and horse. The principal piece of defensive armour 
for the War-horse, or Charger, was the Poitrel, French poitrail, and Latin 
pectorale, from pectus, the breast. It was a plate of metal, serving the same 
purpose to the animal as the Breast-plate did to his rider. To Accoutre 
is the French accoustrer, to dress; and is allied to Costume, a word which 
we have adopted, to denote a dress of ceremony, or of office. We now use the 
verb To Equip in a general way. We not only speak of the Equipment of 
our fleets and armies ; but even of an individual, when he is provided with 
clothing and other necessaries for a distant journey. All the provisions and 
necessary accompaniments of an army, or a ship of war, is its Equipage : 
the Equipage of a Prince, in his state journeys or processions, includes his 
horses, carriages, and attendants. 

In Grecian History and Mythology, Hippone was the goddess of horses 
and chariots ; and the Hippocratia were feasts, celebrated by the Arcadians, 
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in honour of the Equestrian Neptune, who first taught men the use of horses. 
During those feasts, horses were exempted from labour, and were led through 
the streets adorned with garlands of flowers. The Romans held similar fes¬ 
tivals under the title of Coats ualia ; so called from Consus, another name of 
Neptune. 

The Centaurs were quadruped monsters (the offspring of Ixion) who in¬ 
habited the plains of Thessaly ; having the head, arms, body and legs of a 
man, joined to the body and hind legs of a horse. Chiron, the Centaur, the 
son of Saturn and Philyra, was the tutor of Achilles ; and termed “ the wisest 
and the best of men.” He also taught Esculapius, Apollo, and Hercules; 
and, being accidentally wounded by one of the poisoned arrows of the latter, 
he was transferred to the Heavens: forming one of the Southern Constella¬ 
tions, (Centaurus, the Centaur,) usually conjoined with Lupus, the Wolf. 
Sagittarius, the Archer* one of the Signs of the Zodiac, has also been named 
the Centaur; but his figure is different: his legs and feet are those of a horse; 
but they are only two, and he has the tail of a Satyr. The name Hippocen- 
taurs is literally Horse-centaurs; but whether those were the same as the 
Centaurs, or different monsters, is not well ascertained. Many of the Ety-x 
mologists have derived the name Centaur (Greek xevTa.v$o$) from xivre a>, I 
spur, and ravpoe, a bull; and have made different attempts to account for the 
fable. A similarly doubtful distinction exists between the Griffon of An¬ 
tiquity and the Hippogriff, or winged home, of Ariosto. The Griffon, or 
Griffin, (Greek ysu\J/,) which had the wings and head of an eagle, and was in 
other respects like a lion, is borne rampant in Coat-armour. Griffons watched 
over gold mines and hidden treasure, and were represented, by the painters, 
as yoked to the chariot of the Sun. Shakspeare calls it the Grip, or Gripe* 
from which, alluding to its beak and claws, the connexion between the Greek 
grypos and the Saxon gripan, To Gripe, is sufficiently apparent* The epithets 
Centaurlike and Griffonlike are in the Dictionaries. 

Phaeton, the son of Pjkebus and Clymene, was reproached, by one of his 
comrades, for not being, as he boasted, the son of Apollo, who was otherwise 
called Phoebus* He complained to his mother, who recommended him to 
petition his father to allow him to drive the chariot of the Sun. Apollo was 
persuaded and entrusted him with the reins of his coursers* After having 
guided them a short time, the horses, being frightened at the sight of the 
Scorpion, became unmanageable. The reins dropt from his hands, and. the 
car approaching too near the earth set it on fire. Jupiter struck the rash 
youth with a thunderbolt, and, hurling him from his seat, he perished in the 
river Eridanus; which appears as a Constellation in the heavens, and is 
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sometimes called Orion’s River. Eridanus was the ancient name for the 
Po, a river in Italy. 

Among the Constellations, we see Equulus, the Horse’s-head, and a 
small modern one, Equuleus pictorius; but the Flying-horse, the Horse 
of the Heavens, is the famous Pegasus, who, according to one of the fables, 
sprung from the blood that issued from the head of the Gorgon Medusa, 
which Perseus cut off with his sword. Pegasus was broke by Minerva, and 
given by her to Bellerophon, who mounted him to combat the Chimjera, 
who was then ravaging Lycia. This monster was the sister of Cerberus, and 
had, like him, three heads ; those of a lion, of a goat, and of a dragon. Her 
foreparts resembled those of the lion, her middle that of a goat, and her tail 
that of the dragon; and she vomited fierce and unquenchable flames. In 
modern usage, absurd fancies,—wild creations of the brain,—are termed 
Chimeras ; and the produce of such fantastic imaginations is said to be Chi¬ 
merical, or to be formed Chimerically. 

Having slain the Chimaera, Bellerophon was carried, by his courser, into 
the sky ; when, losing his seat from fear, he fell to the earth and perished. 
Pegasus took his flight to Mount Parnassus, on which, with a blo\y of his 
foot, he caused a fountain to spring forth; and then ascended to the Heavens, 
where he shines a Constellation. He nourishes the lightnings and wings -the 
thunderbolts. Parnassus had two summits, between which arose this Ca- 
balline-Fountain, called also Hippocrene, from the Greek xp^vt j, a foun¬ 
tain. Helicon was either the same or a neighbouring mountain. The 
groves and streams of those delightful hills were the favorite haunts of the 
Muses. It was there that, under the guardianship of Apollo, they fixed their 
abode ; and the waters of Castalia (another name for Hippocrene) inspired 
those who drank them with poetic furor. The Grass of Parnassus, Par- 
nassia palustris, is not a Grass, but an elegant flowering plant, growing, in 
bogs, in this country as well as in Greece. 

The Muses were called, the Parnassides , and Heliconides, as inhabiting 
Parnassus and Helicon; the Castalides, from their favorite stream; the 
Aonides, from Aonia the hilly part of Bceotia, where their abodes were 
situated ; and the Pierides, from Pieria, a district of Macedonia, to which 
they owed their birth : hence the several epithets of Parnassian, Helico¬ 
nian, Castalian, Aonian, and Pierian, so profusely applied by the poets 
to whatever concerns the Muses. They were nine sisters, the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, or Memory. They were female Divinities, ever 
young, modest and beautiful, elegantly dressed, and crowned with flowers, 
who presided over the Arts and Sciences; each having her respective de- 
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partment: Calliope was the Muse of heroic poetry; Clio of history; 
Melpomene of tragedy ; Thalia of comedy ; Euterpe of wind-music ; 
Urania of astronomy; Terpsichore of the harp; Erato of the lute; and 
Polyhymnia of rhetoric. The poet invokes the assistance of the Muse; 
but that Muse is frequently of his own creation,—not one of The Sacred 
Nine. Museless is without any poetical taste or incitement. 

Music and Song were, originally, synonymous; and the Greek Moutra, a 
Muse, and Motimxrj, music, the science of melody, are obviously allied. To 
Muse is to reflect, or meditate ; Museful is thoughtful, or full of Musings ; 
and he who is occupied with thinking closely upon any subject is a Muser. 
An extensive Academy in Alexandria, set apart for the study of the sciences, 
was called Moutretov, the Musceum, as being dedicated to the Muses. There 
was deposited the famous Alexandrian Library, containing seven hundred 
thousand Rolls, or Volumes, which was burnt by the soldiers of Caesar. The 
name Museum is now given to any building used as a Repository for things 
that have a'relation to the fine arts. To Amuse (a privative) is, either to 
draw aside from severe study, or to keep from ennui by engaging the mind on 
light subjects or objects of curiosity. Amusements are agreeable Pastimes, 
or employments that cause time to pass away pleasantly. Amuser, Amusive, 
and Amusively are written. 

The Ass, Equus Asinus, is markedly distinguished from the horse,—by its 
tail, which is naked except at the point; the black cross over its shoulder; 
and by its lengthened discordant cry, called Braying. The female, or 
Jenny-Ass, Brays in a clearer and shriller tone than the male, or Jackass; 
but the voice of neither is heard except to express its wants. The Wild Ass 
of the warmer portions of the Tartarean deserts is the Onager (Greek Onos, 
an Ass,) of the ancient Naturalists. Its ears are erect, and it is of a larger 
size than the domesticated race ; but, indeed, both varieties are much more 
lively and beautiful in the eastern parts of the world, than the drudging ani¬ 
mal of this country. Here, the Donkey (as he is popularly called) is patient 
to a proverb; so much so that we call a Man an Ass, or Ass-head, when 
we wish .to designate him as stupid and ignorant. Apollo fixed Ass’s ears 
on the head of Midas, because he preferred the singing of Pan and Marsvas 
to that of this god. The scientific adjective Asinine, expressive of his quali¬ 
ties, is derived from the Latin name Asinus. The young, like those of the 
horse, are designated by the names of Foals and Colts. 

Asses-milk is reckoned medicinal ; and numerous Milch-Asses are kept, 
in this country, for the sake of furnishing that article to invalids. It is also 
said to be a great beautitier and preserver of the skin ; and perhaps it may be 
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partially used as a cosmetic, either alone, or mixed up with' other ingre¬ 
dients. 

Asses-skins, when dry, being hard and elastic, are made into a strong 
parchment, for sieves, drums, or other purposes; and, covered with a thin 
coating, on which black-lead pencil writings may be made and obliterated, 
they are formed into leaves for pocket-books, then called Ass-skin Memo¬ 
randum-books . Shagreen (Persian sagri anti Turkish segriti ) is a rough¬ 
grained leather, used in this comjtry, like the skin of the Dogfish, as a rasp for 
wood and for various other purposes. It is imported chiefly from Constanti¬ 
nople, either of the natural colour or dyed ; but is manufactured at Astracan 
and throughout Persia. A semicircular portion of an Ass-hide, (sometimes 
of a horse-hide,) that immediately above the tail as being the firmest, is dressed 
in the manner of parchment; and, while still soft and stretched, the grain side 
is strewed over with the very hard seeds of the Chenopodiubi album, or Com¬ 
mon Orach, which grows to a large size in that climate. The seeds are 
pressed into the wet skin, and shaken out when it is dry, leaving those in¬ 
dentations that give the otherwise horny plate the name of Shagreen. 
Though this substance is extremely hard, it becomes soft and pliable when 
steeped in water, and may be dyed of various colours; and hence its use in 
the manufacture of Shagreen-cases, or covers. It is frequently counter¬ 
feited by Morocco Leather; but the counterfeit is easily distinguished by its 
peeling, which the real Shagreen will not do. From its employment in the 
arts as a species of file, Chagrin is,, metaphorically, applied to the mind, to 
indicate a state of vexation; and To Chagrin is to vex, or irritate, corre¬ 
sponding, both in orthography and' pronunciation, with the French chagriner, 
which has the same signification. 

The Ass has played his part in many systems of superstition. He figured 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries. Silenus, the fosterfather and tutor of Bacchus, 
was represented as an old, fat, drunken fellow, riding upon an Ass; and the 
god Bacchus himself made his triumphal entry on the back of that animal. 
Two Asses, which he opportunely found on the border of a morass, were 
placed by him in the heavens in the Constellation Cancer ; and it is further 
said, that he endowed the one which carried him through with the gift of 
speech. In a later age, the Ass Borak carried Mahomet, in a single night, 
from Jerusalem into heaven ; for which service he was promised, by the pro¬ 
phet, a place in paradise. The Ass was frequently introduced, as a personage, 
at the holiday feasts, and in the pseudo-religious dramas of our ancestors. 

A cross breed between the Horse and the Ass is termed a Mule, (Latin 
mulus,) of which there are two kinds.: the Common Mule, between a Jackass 
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and a Mare; and the Little Mule, or Hinny, commonly called the Mute, 
(a corruption of the French mulet,) the produce of a Stallion and a She-ass. 
Th is latter is little known, because seldom bred designedly ; and from the 
smallness of its size and intractable temper it is fitted only to be the com¬ 
panion of gipseys. In some counties, it is called a Fummel. The common 
Mule, or Mule properly so called, is, on the contrary, highly esteemed, espe¬ 
cially in warm countries, both for draught and the saddle. Being remarkably 
sure-footed, Mules are much used in the rocky roads of the Alps and 
Pyrenees; where they are guided by Mule-drivers, called also Muleteers. 
These animals are supposed to inherit some portion of the stubbornness, as 
well as the long ears and discordant voice of their male parents; and hence a 
man of a sullen, obstinate temper is said to be Mulish, —to act Mulishly, . 
or with Mulishness. 

t 

On surveying the animal kingdom, we find it divided into distinct families, 
the individuals of which have not only a similarity of form and manners, but 
have also a natural antipathy to mingle with those of other tribes. These 
tribes or collection of families, like to each other, Naturalists have called 
Species; and the accidental differences occurring between the individuals of 
any one species, when those differences assume a degree of permanence, con¬ 
stitute what are termed Varieties of that Species. The Horse and the Ass 
have ever been considered as distinct species, though arranged under the 
same Genus, — Equus ; for in the classifications of the Naturalist, the division 
of animals termed a Genus, includes such species as have certain similarities 
of outward form with respect to the teeth, claws, &c., although they may 
otherwise be incapable of associating together. The Mule is understood to be 
the consequence of a forced association ; and the word has been applied, as 
an adjective, to other Hybrid, or Hybridous, (Latin hybi'ida,) that is, mon¬ 
grel productions. They have been also called unnatural, because occurring 
only through the interference of man. We have Mule-Birds, such as are 
bred between a Canary and a Goldfinch ; and Botanists are able, in some 
cases, to produce Mule-plants, by impregnating the flowers of one plant 
with the farina of another,—of a different but kindred species. An opinion 
long prevailed that all Hybrids were monsters, and, as such, incapable of 
continuing their race. That this theory is erroneous with respect to birds is 
shown by every-day experience; and the offspring of the Goat and Ewe seem 
to possess perfect powers of reproduction. The common Mules, both male 
and female, have also been found to breed, both with one another and with 
the species from whence they sprung ; but these events are less usual where 
the animals themselves are rare: and we have no account of emancipated 
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flocks of Wild Mules, as we have of Wild Horses and Wild Asses, so as to 
enable them to rise to the rank of a species. 

Were we not assured that all mankind have descended from a single pair, 
we should be apt to imagine that there are different species of men : the jet- 
black, woolly-beaded Negro, in particular, differing so essentially, in appear¬ 
ance, from the white-skinned European. The congregation of these two 
races of men, consequent upon the introduction of Negro-Slavery into the 
West Indies at the beginning of the sixteenth century, produced a breed, be¬ 
tween the Whites and the Negresses, named Mulattoes. The child of a 
Mulatto and a Negro is a Sambo. The child of a White man by a Mulatto- 
mother is a Quadroon. “The child of a Quadroon by a White father is a 
Mustee. The child of a White man by a Mustee-woman is a Musti- 
phini. The child of a Mustiphini by a White father is a Quintroon ; and the 
child of a Quintroon by a White father is free by law.” Such was recently 
the West-Indian Slave-code. 

On the colonization of South America, a third race of men, the aboriginal 
copper-coloured Indians, more numerous by far than the imported Negroes, 
introduced a more varied intermixture; which Spanish pride distinguished by 
different names, according to the degree of their imaginary degradation. 
Taking, of course, the European Spaniard as the point of perfection, the next 
in degree was the Creole, or white descendant of European progenitors, blit 
born in America. Tbe name of Creoles, first given by the imported Ne¬ 
groes to their children born in bondage, was borrowed by the Spaniards; and 
now serves to designate the same class of Whites, both in the East and the 
West Indies. In South America, the son of a White, Creole or European, by 
a native Indian woman is called a Mestizo. His colour is pure white; but 
its peculiar transparency and a certain obliquity of the eyes indicate a mixture 
of Indian blood. The children of a Mestizo and a White man are called 
Castissoes, though scarcely differing in any thing from the European race. 
The Mulattoes (children of Whites with Negroes) produce Casquoes. The 
descendants of Negroes and Indian women are Chinoes, or Samboes; and 
those of Negroes and Mulattoes are Griffoes or Samboes. 

The preceding, and a multitude of other names, according to the mixture, 
were once common in the Spanish provinces; but are probably abolished by 
the Republican governments. They distinguished the population into Casts, 
the Spanish and Portuguese casta denoting a particular breed, or race of 
men; but we should not confound those of which we have spoken with the 
Casts of the Hindoos. The Hindoos are the aboriginal inhabitants of Hin- 
doostan ; and that portion of them who have preserved their ancient Religion 
are called Gentoos. The Gentoo Religion (called also the Braminical 
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Religion, or Braminism) claims, according to its Shasters, or Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, an antiquity of several millions of years. The Gentoos are separated 
into four principal tribes, or Casts : a distribution originally made by their 
God Brahma, or Brama, and which it is reckoned impious to intermingle, 
Of these orders that of the Bramins, or Brahmins, is accounted the most 
sacred : their occupation being to study the doctrines and to perform the 
clerical duties of religion ; and also to cultivate and teach the sciences. The 
second order, called Chehteree, are entrusted with the government and 
defence of the state : they are the rulers and magistrates in time of peace, and 
the generals and soldiers in war. The third order, called the Bice, is com¬ 
posed of husbandmen and merchants, to provide for the necessaries of life; 
and the fourth Cast, the Sooder, consists of artisans, labourers, and servants. 
The members of one cast can never quit his own, nor be admitted into another; 
so that the station of every individual is fixed by the accident of his birth. 
Those who forfeit their cast by misconduct, form a class called Parias, or 
Parians. They are wretched outcasts, with whom it would be a disgrace to 
have any communication. Although the whole nation is thus divided into four 
grand tribes, the sects are extremely numerous. The Banians, for example, 
though themselves only a division of the Bice, or Biess tribe, are separated 
into eighty-four subdivisions. Neither these nor the Bramins eat animal 
food; and from hence is derived the name Banyan-days, given, in the Navy, 
to those days of the week in which the sailor’s ration contains no meat. . 

The genus Morus, the Mulberry-tree, contains several species of berry¬ 
bearing trees. The nigra, or common Mulberry-tree, a native of Persia, is 
cultivated throughout Europe for the sake of the Mulberries, which are 
dark purple, and a very agreeable as well as medicinal fruit. The Bark is 
recommended as a vermifuge. This is the tree whose berries, before white, 
became red in consequence of the lamentable fate of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
The alba, or White Mulberry-tree, is a native of China, but is cultivated 
here, and especially on the Continent, solely on account of its leaves, which 
are the food of the silkworm : the fruit is reckoned unwholesome. The tincto-' 
ria, Dyer's Mulberry-tree, or Fustic-wood, is a large tree, growing in the 
West Indies, from whence the wood is imported by the name of Fustic, as a 
yellow dye-stuff. In the trade it is called Old Fustic, in contradistinction 
to Young Fustic, the wood of the Rhus cotinus, Venice-Sumach, a shrub 
which grows in Austria and Italy. There are about thirty species of shrubs 
of the foreign genus Rhus, many of which are cultivated in English gardens. 
The coriaria. Elm-leaved Sumach, a native of the Levant, is said to be the 
only ingredient in the tanning of Turkey leather. The Rhus toxicodendron , 
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Trailing Poison-Oak, or Sumach, a native of North America, has an ex¬ 
tremely acrid juice, sufficient to justify the name. It stands in the Pharma¬ 
copoeias, where its leaves are recommendfed as an internal remedy in pa¬ 
ralysis. 

The Dziggtai, Equus Hemionus, is supposed to be the ( Hemionus , half-ass) 
Wild-Mule of the ancients. This animal, of a hay colour, is about the same 
size as the Mule, and somewhat similar in appearance. The Dziggtais (Great- 
ears) feed, in flocks, on the extensive plains of Western Tartary, where they 
are hunted for the sake of their flesh and their skins. The Dziggtai is as 
swift as the antelope, and untameable ; so that the inhabitants of Thibet give 
him for a rider Chammo, their god of fire. He neighs like the horse ; but is 
a distinct species, and, though called the Wild Mule, is not of a mongrel 
race. 

f 

The Zebra, Eq,uus Zebra, is an inhabitant of Africa. He is the size of a 
moderate horse, white, with brownish black bands. They are beautiful ani¬ 
mals, but untameable; living in large herds, and extremely swift and vigilant. 
The Quagga, Equus Quagga, is a very similar but smaller animal, inhabiting 
the same district, and long supposed to have been the female Zebra. It also 
runs wild in hordes, but has been sometimes tamed by the Colonists of the 
Cape. The name, Quagga, has been given by the Hottentots, in imitation of 
its cry, which resembles the barking of a dog. The Dauw, or Wilde paard 
(Wild Horse) of the Dutch settlers at the Cape of Good Hope, and the Equus 
montunus of the Naturalists, is a kindred animal to the Quagga and Zebra ; 
but it is much scarcer, and never found except on the mountains. It is 
covered in every part, down to the hoofs, with pure black and white stripes. 

The Zebra has been known to produce young in European bondage; but 
the offspring, as might be supposed, degenerates. The females also have 
brought forth Hybrids, both from the horse and the ass. The Mules, which 
we have seen, from the Jackass, have the stripes of the Mother upon the ashy 
ground-colour of the father. They are rather larger and fuller shaped than 
the Ass, and equally capable of being trained to harness. 

We find that while we have been speaking of the Fur-bearing animals, pro¬ 
perly so called, we have been led to notice the greater proportion of the hair- 
covered quadrupeds not before described. We shall here take.the opportunity 
of mentioning the remaining genera. 

The genus Bkadtpus contains two species of an animal called the Sloth : 
the didactylus or Two-toed Sloth ; and the tridactylus or Three-toed Sloth. 
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Both species inhabit South America. They are very ugly animals, about the 
size of a Fox; and so extremely slow in their motions (as their name implies) 
that three quarters of a mile is, to them, a day’s journey. They climb trees, 
feeding on the fruit and leaves. To the family of the Tardigrada, or Sloths, 
Cuvier referred the enormous fossil skeleton called, by him, Megatherium. 
This skeleton, sometimes called the animal of Paraguay, was discovered, al¬ 
most entire, towards the close of the last century, near Buenos Ayres, about 
a hundred feet below the surface of the ground. A similar species, of which 
a few bones have been found in Virginia, has been named Megalonyx. 
Each of the creatures, to which those bones belonged, must have been at least 
the size of a large Ox. . 

The genus Didelphis includes a very peculiar tribe of animals, the females 
of which have a second, or under belly ;—a sort of pouch inclosing the teats, 
and in which the young are concealed and suckled, for a certain period, until 
they are able to shift for themselves. Of this genus are most of the species of 
Opossums. The common, or Virginian Opossum, Didelphis Virginiana, is 
about the size of a small Cat; and is carnivorous, feeding on poultry and 
small birds. The petaurus, or Flying Opossum, a native of New Holland, the 
bulk of a rabbit, is enabled, by means of an expansive lateral membrane, to 
spring to a considerable distance, like the flying Squirrel. There are many 
other species of Opossums, some as large as a hare, and others as small as a 
mouse. 

The Kangaroo, a native of New Holland, was, when first discovered, 
placed in the genus Didelphis, with the specific designation of gigantea; but is 
now, with a number of smaller species subsequently^discovered, included in a 
separate genus, Kangurus, of which it is the labiatus. It measures about 
three feet from the nose to the tail, which latter is nearly as long as the body. 
It goes entirely on its hind legs, and springs rather than walks ; for its fore¬ 
legs are so short that they are useful only in carrying food to its mouth. A 
full-grown Kangaroo will weigh eighty or ninety pounds. 

The Elephant (Greek and Latin, elephas ) is the largest known quadruped ; 
a full-grown one being from nine to fifteen feet high, and some have been 
found to weigh above four thousand pounds. What relates to the Elephant, is 
Elephantine. The history of this animal is well known. He is easily 
tamed ; and anecdotes of his “ half-reasoning” acquirements are every where 
on record. He is gregarious, and a native of the temperate portions of Africa 
and Asia. Modern Naturalists have distinguished between the African and the 
Asiatic Elephant; remarking that the former is smaller in size, and has only 
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three hoofs on the hind feet, whereas the Indian Elephant has four. The 
general descriptions, however, apply equally to either. His Trunk is a long 
cartilaginous tube, composed of numerous rings, terminating in a small move- 
able hook. It is also termed his Snout, being in fact a prolongation of the 
nose, and having the nostrils in the extremity. This trunk he can con¬ 
tract and dilate at pleasure, and can bend it in every direction. It is usually 
about eight feet long, and is otherwise called his Proboscis, a Latin term 
from the Greek pro, before, and bosco, to feed. The Proboscis of an insect is a 
projecting tube through which it sucks the blood of an animal or the juice of 
a plant. 

The Mouth of the Elephant appears behind the Trunk, which latter hangs 
between two enormously large Tusks —in some, six or seven feet long—which 
are the principal weapons for the animal’s defence. These Tusks are hollow 
to a certain height from the base, and are filled with a medullary substance ; 
but the solid portion is well known as the Ivory (Latin ebur ) of commerce. 
By burning this substance in close vessels, and afterwards grinding it into a 
powder, is produced the Ivory-black so much used in the Arts. The teeth 
of the Hippopotamus and the Rhinoceros are sometimes employed for real 
Ivory. 

The skin of the Elephant is wrinkled, knotty, and full of deep fissures, 
resembling the bark of an oak tree. In the fissures, which are moist, there 
are a few bristly hairs, but the skin is otherwise naked. A species of Leprosy 
which affects the whole body, the bones as well as the skin, and which is at¬ 
tended with a corrugation of the latter and a falling-off of the hair, has the 
name of Elephantiasis. 

The fossil remains of Elephants have been found in all ages, and in different 
countries. In ancient times, they were supposed to have been the boneS of 
giants. “ The inhabitants of Siberia have invented a fable to explain their 
presence. They have supposed these bones to belong to a subterraneous 
animal, living like the moles, and unable to endure the light of day. This 
animal they call Mammoth.” The fossil tusks, which they call the horns 
of the Mammoth, are found, in great numbers and well preserved, in that 
country. The Mastodon, or fossil animal of the Ohio, is a different species 
from the common fossil Elephant. It appears to have been a somewhat larger 
animal, which is now extinct. 

In Natural History the Walrus, already mentioned, has in addition to his 
other names that of the Sea-Elephant. The Elephant-Fish, Chimjera 
tollorhynchus, an inhabitant of the South Seas, from three to four feet long, is 
so called on account of its upper lip, which extends into a lengthened flap, 
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bending downwards. The only other species of these ugly fishes is the mon- 
strosa, or Sea-monster, which is about the same size as the preceding. It in¬ 
habits the North seas ; and is sometimes seen as far southward as the British 
isles. It feeds on marine worms and small fish ; and the Norwegian fisher¬ 
men call it the King of the Herrings, because it often lurks among the herring 
shoals. 

The Elephant Beetle, a native of South America, is the largest species of 
ScARABiEUs; not, however, what is termed the Elephas, but the Hercules. It 
is sometimes five inches in length, with bluish black wing-cases, strong as the 
shell of a crab. It has also two horns ; issuing, one from the upper part of the 
breast, and another, something shorter, from the front of the head, but both 
enormously long in proportion to the body. 

The Elephant Caterpillar, or Connaught-worm, is'“an ugly Cater¬ 
pillar, found in many parts of Ireland, and vulgarly supposed to be the only 
poisonous creature in the island. The cattle in Ireland, which feed on marshy 
grounds, are. subject to a terrible disease, accompanied with a falling down of 
the anus in autumn, about the time those animals are most plenty. The Cater¬ 
pillar, supposed to be the cause, feeds on the common ragwort, and is of the 
length'and thickness of a man’s finger.” If the account which we have here 
copied is accurate, the reptile must be different from any known species. Some 
naturalists have referred it to the Rookworm formerly mentioned,—the grub 
of the Cockchafer, or Blind Beetle; but the larva of this latter is white, 
with six legs, a red head, strong claws, and is only about an inch and a half 
long. Besides, it lives underground, feeding on the roots of plants; circum¬ 
stances which ill agree with the description of the Connaught-worm . 

The Rhinoceros, (so named from a Greek compound, signifying Snout- 
horn,') were it not for his shorter, legs, would be equal in bulk to the Elephant. 
The unicornus (for there is a species with two horns) has a single black, 
smooth, horn, sometimes three feet and a half long, and situated near the ex¬ 
tremity of the nose. The upper lip is disproportionably large, hanging over 
the lower, and terminating in a point; and the whole lip is furnished with 
muscles, which enable the animal to move it with great dexterity, so as to 
serve, in some degree, the same purpose as the trunk of the Elephant. His 
skin is naked, rough, extremely thick, and gathered about the neck into enor¬ 
mous folds. He is a native of Africa. 

The Rhinoceros is supposed to be the Unicorn mentioned in Scripture. 
The Unicorn of the ancients, which we see figured in heraldry, with the shape 
of a horse, and having a straight horn issuing from his brow, is generally under¬ 
stood to be a fabulous animal. This Unicorn appears in the heavens, being 
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one of the modern southern constellations. It has the Greek name Mono* 
ceros, which is equivalent to the Latin anicornus, one horn . Unicornous, hav¬ 
ing a single horn, has been written, but is seldom necessary. 

The Narwal, or Narwhal (perhaps nose-whale , Latin nares ) is an animal 
of the whale tribe, better known by the names of the Unicorn-fish, and Sea- 
unicorn. The Monodon, monoceros (its scientific denomination) inhabits the 
unfrozen spots of the northern seas, and is sometimes more than twenty feet in 
length from the mouth to the tail. It is distinguished from every other kind 
of whale by its long hornlike tooth, which proceeds from a socket on its 
upper jaw. This tooth is straight, of a whitish colour, from six to ten feet 
long, gradually tapering to a point, and wreathed in a spiral form through its 
whole length. The quacks of former times prepared a medicine from this horn, 
which was a specific against poison and malignant fevers. 

The Tapir, an inhabitant of South America, is one of the largest quadrupeds 
of the New World ; being upwards of six feet in length, and five feet in height. 
It is shaped like a hog; and the nose of the male, which is capable of dilata¬ 
tion and contraction, has some resemblance to the proboscis of the Elephant. 
The hair over the body is short, except the mane which is bristly. Like the 
Hippopotamus, he is in some measure amphibious ; frequenting marshes that 
border on a lake, or river, and feeding on herbage or fruit. 

Several species of animals are included under the Linnsean genus Camelvs, 
the Latin name of the Camel ; of which the Dromedarius , or Dromedary, 
having a single bunch, or protuberance, on its back, is the Common Camel. 
This is the natural inhabitant of the burning deserts of Arabia; where it has 
been domesticated from time immemorial, and from thence diffused over the 
rest of Asia and Africa. The general height of this Camel, measured from 
the top of the dorsal bunch to the ground, is six feet and a half; but when he 
elevates his head, it rises to nine feet. Alluding to the protuberance, a hump¬ 
backed person is sometimes said to be Camel-backed. The manners of the 
Camel are described by various authors. He is venerated by the Arabians 
(being the source of their riches) as the sacred gift of Heaven. 

The Bactrian, or Turkish, Camel ( Camelvs Bactrianns,) is particularly dis¬ 
tinguished from the Dromedary, by having two bunches on his back. He in¬ 
habits Tartary, Persia, Turkey, and China, where he is domesticated ; but he 
is said also to be found wild. This and the Dromedary are the only species 
that are generally known by the name of Camel: the following are inhabitants 
of South America, and are formed by some naturalists into a new genus called 
Avchenia. 
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The Camelus Glama, the Lama, or Peruvian Camel, is scarcely four feet 
and a half high, and not more than six feet in length; but, notwithstanding 
his diminutive size, he bears a considerable resemblance to the Dromedary. 
His neck, however, is less arched, neither does his back rise into so propor¬ 
tionally large a bunch. Previous to the arrival of the Spaniards, the Peruvians 
had learned not only to load the Lama with burdens, but also to yoke him 
in the plough. The wool of the Lama is valuable ; the Indians make shoes 
of the skin, and the Spaniards use it for harness. 

The Huanaco, or Guanaco ( Camelus Huanacus ) is equal in size to the 
horse; his length from the muzzle to the tail being about seven feet, and his 
height from four to five. Some Naturalists have considered this animal as the 
Lama in a wild state. The individuals associate in flocks, neighing like 
horses; and are very numerous all along the chain of the^Cordilleras, where 
they are hunted by the natives of Chili, for the sake of their fleece, which is 
fabricated into caps, hats, and some sorts of cloth. 

The Paco, or Alpaco ( Camelus Paco ) is smaller than the Lama, being 
only about three feet high. This species is said to be confined to Peru, where 
the natives keep them, in large flocks, for the sake of their wool, which is 
fine and long. It is sometimes called the Peruvian Sheep. 

The Vicuna {Camelus Vicugno ) is rather smaller than the Paco. It is 
said to have been once domesticated, but it is now wild. It has very fine 
woolly hair, on account of which it is hunted, almost to extermination. 

The Chilihuque {Camelus Araucanus) is described as another wool-bear¬ 
ing animal of this family; but is probably only a variety of the true Lama. 
All the Lama tribe, when in a state of nature, produce that concretion, once 
so famed, called Bezoar,; and which, to distinguish it from the Oriental kind, 
was termed Occidental Bezoar. 

Camel’s-Hay, or Sw'eet-Rush, {Andropogon, Sc/uenanthus ) a sort of grass, 
was formerly included among the Materia Medica; and was imported from 
Turkey and Arabia, in bundles of smooth stalks, full of pith like rushes. A 
fragrant essential oil, and also a fragrant spirituous extract, were procured from 
this plant, which are now superseded by those from more common aromatic 
vegetables. The Andropogon nardus is supposed to yield the Nard, or fibrous 
medical root of the once famous Spikenard, which w'as imported from 
the East Indies. The Ointment of Spikenard was highly celebrated by 
the older physicians. There is a genus of foreign plants under the name of 
Nardus; but none of the species are aromatic. 

Other plants have been called Spikenards. The Conyza squarrosa, the only 
British species of the genus, is Ploughman’s Spikenard; and the same 
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name is given to several foreign plants of the genus Baccharis. A species of 
Valerian, growing on the Alps, has furnished the shops with dried roots 
called Celtic Spikenard. The common Lavender, or Spike, ( Lavandula 
spied) is False Spikenard. The latter well-known plant, a native of the 
south of Europe, is cultivated here on account of the fragrance of its dried 
stems. The essential oil and distilled water (Oil of Lavender and Laven¬ 
der Water) are medical, and much used in perfumery. The former, pro¬ 
cured by distilling the flowers, is usually imported from France by the name of 
Oil of Spike, and is employed in the arts of varnishing and enamelling. 

“ The Compound Spirituous Tincture, or Lavender Drops, is a popular cor¬ 
dial ; very commodious for those who wish to indulge in a dram, under the 
appearance of an elegant medicine.” 

The Camelopard, or Giraffe (Arabic Zerafa, the stately) is a quadruped 
which has the head and neck like those of a Camel, and is spotted like a Pard. 
This animal has short upright horns that are covered with skin and hair. The 
fore and hind legs are nearly of the same length, commonly about six feet; 
but the neck and shoulders are longer,-in proportion to the body, than those of 
any other animal: so that the height of the male, when standing erefct, is often 
seventeen or eighteen feet, from the hoofs of the forelegs to the tips of the 
horns. His whole length, from the head to the rump, is about twelve feet. - 
He has a mane down his neck, the hair of which is three or four inches long. 
He inhabits Africa, and is of a mild disposition, feeding on the leaves of 
shrubs, trees, and other vegetables. This is the only species of the Camelo - 
pardalis, and that too w r as long little known; but he has recently found his 
way into the heavens among the Northern constellations. 

In Ornithology, the Black or Common Ostrich (Struthio Carnclus ) is other¬ 
wise called the Camel-bird. The Ostrich is the largest known bird, being 
nearly eight feet in length ; from six to eight feet in height when standing ; 
and weighing about eighty pounds. The thighs and feet are naked ; but the 
neck and body are covered with black feathers, (brown in the female,) which 
are loose in their web, and unlike those of any other bird. The feathers of 
the wing are snowy white, long, and beautifully waved ; those of the tail are 
also white, but shorter. The Ostrich inhabits Africa. He cannot fly, but 
runs with amazing speed; and is hunted on horseback with dogs, for the sake 
of the Ostrich-feathers, which are in request almost everywhere, for orna¬ 
mental purposes. The long-while accredited account of the female’s deposit¬ 
ing her eggs in the sand, to be hatched by the sun, and thus cruelly deserting 
her offspring, is a vulgar error; for no bird watches her eggs with more care. 
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or shows a stronger affection for her young. Ostrich-eggs weigh seven or 
eight pounds, and the shells are so hard and durable, that they are occa¬ 
sionally made into drinking-cups. That the double stomach of the Ostrich 
is capable of digesting iron,—and that the “ witless bird,” when he finds 
escape impossible, hides his head, vainly hoping that the whole of his body 
will thus escape the notice of his pursuers,—are doubtful tales, which are, 
nevertheless, frequently alluded to in works of imagination. 

The Emu, or American Ostrich, ( Struthio Rhea ) is next in size to the 
black Ostrich, being about six feet high, it inhabits Guiana, Brazil, Chili, 
and other parts of South America, in forests at a distance from the habitations 
of men. The upper part of the body is covered with gray plumage, and the' 
under with white. It runs with vast velocity. 

The Cassowary, Struthio Casuarius, inhabits the torrid zone, and particu¬ 
larly the island of Java. Those birds are of various sizes, some as much as six 
feet high. In running, they outstrip the swiftest horse. The female lays a 
number of eggs, which are about thirteen inchds in circumference one way, 
and six the other. • 

The New Holland Cassowary, Struthio Novce Hollandia, is found chiefly 
in that country from which it derives its name. He is about seven feet long, 
with a black bill. His wings are scarcely visible. 

The generic term Struthio is the Latin name for the Ostrich, and birds 
which have a certain degree of similarity to the Ostrich, have been called 
Struthious Birds. Besides those above mentioned, the Dodo and its kin¬ 
dred species have been sometimes included under that denomination, al¬ 
though arranged in a different genus, Didus. There are three species that 
have been described, but neither of them are much known. The face of all 
three is naked above the eyes; legs short and thick ; feet cleft; little or no 
tail; and wings unfit for flight, which is characteristic of the Struthious tribe. 
The Hooded-Dodo, Didus ineptus, has not been seen by any modern tra¬ 
veller, but is said to have been found in the Isle of France. . It is described as 
of a very uncouth figure, nearly three feet high, weighing about fifty pounds, 
and extremely sluggish and inert in its motions. The Didus Solitarius, or 
Solitary Dodo, inhabits the isle of Rodrigue, where it is not uncommon. 
This is nearly as large as the former species, and bears some resemblance to 
the Turkey. The Nazarine Dodo, Didus Nazarenus, is rather larger than 
the swan, and has its whole body covered with a black down ; except the 
wings, which consist of feathers, and a few frizzled feathers upon the rump. 

This species, like the first, inhabits the Isle of France. 

« 

Having noticed the greater part of the genera of Hair-covered animals, 
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we have now to speak of Feathers, which are the covering of birds. Hairs 
are individual tubular fibres, growing from the skin, which is covered by their 
multitucje. A Feather, on the contrary, is usually a flat surface, composed 
of several parts and numerous fibres. The Shaft, or Stalk, is a horny stem, 
arising from the skin, along the middle of each feather ; and' setting forth 
vanes on both sides, made up of very thin, narrow, and closely set laminae. 
These laminae, (scientifically termed Barbs, that is, beards,) when minutely 
examined, appear to be minor shafts; each sending forth Barbules, or little 
barbs, in the same manner as the principal stem. The shaft forming a longi¬ 
tudinal ridge in the middle of the feather, boards that are dressed with a thin 
edge, for the purpose of lapping over one another, are said to be Feather- 
edged. The lower portion of the Shaft—that by which it is united to the 
skin—is a transparent horny tube, without barbs ; and in the larger, or Quill- 
feathers, it is termed the Barrel of the Quill. Feathery, is covered 
with feathers; or it denotes a Feather-like resemblance,—what is less 
usually called Featherly. To Feather, is to cover, or adorn, with fea¬ 
thers; and, in allusion to the practice of birds when preparing the beds for 
their young, we say of a man who has collected wealth, that ‘ he has feathered 
his nest.’ He is either careless or unfortunate, who leaves it Unfeathered, 
or Featherless. When we perceive a similarity of manners in two or more 
persons, we sometimes call them, disdainfully, ‘ Birds of a featheras much 
as to say, that they are of the same worthless species. 

When the bird is newly hatched, it is said to be Callow, (Latin calvus, 
bald,) because the skin is nearly naked, being covered only with a slight pu¬ 
bescence, consisting of small tufts of slender Willows, (that is, woolly) hairs. 
In a few days, the first or Pinfeathers, so called on account of their slender 
and diminutive size, make their appearance; but it is not until the feathers 
are completely formed, and especially those of the wings, that the bird is said 
to be Fledged or fitted for flight. While Unfledged, it is a Nestling, 
and requires to be fed by its parents. 

When fully formed, the feathers of a bird may (with the exception of some 
deviation in those of a few species) be divided into three kinds : the common 
short feathers that, lapping over each other, form what is called the Plumage, 
which is of various, and often variegated hues; the Down, or Down-fea¬ 
thers, which are placed under the common feathers; and the large or Quill- 
feathers of the wings and tail. The Down is extremely soft, and consti¬ 
tutes a complete covering to the young of some kinds of water-birds. Very 
fine hair is also termed Down, as the Downy chin of a beardless boy ; it is such 
Downiness, growing into increased strength, that is properly termed Pu¬ 
bescence. Down, in Botanical language, denotes the fine feathery ihreads 
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l)y which certain seeds, as those of thistles, are carried away by the wind : 
such seeds are Plumous, or Plumose. 

A Plume, Latin pluma, is a feather; but the word is usually limited to ex¬ 
press those larger feathers which are worn for ornament, or as marks of hono¬ 
rary distinction. Plumes are choice feathers, and particularly those of the 
Ostrich. They are of Heraldic origin. Fashioned in bunches, they are 
affixed to caps and helmets ; and were formerly arranged in peculiar forms 
and colours, and worn as badges of honour. Shakspeare’s Ariel defies his 
opponent to “diminish one Dowle (feather) that’s in his plume;” and we 
still say of a man, who has performed an act worthy of general approbation, 
that ‘ it has added a feather to his cap.’ The possessor becomes proud of 
applause, and ‘plumes himself’ upon his acquired honour. It would seem 
that, when those badges had meanings, a red plume must have been a mark Of 
defiance, and a white one of submission; as the red and the white flags in the 
navy still are; for it is said of a coward, that ‘ he shows the white feather .’ 
Plumy, is covered with feathers, or with plumes,—it is the state of Plumo- 
sity or Plumousness. Plumigerous (Latin gero, I carry,) is wearing 
plumes; and Plumiped (Latin pedes, feet,) is equivalent to Feathery-footed, 
or Wing-footed; a peculiar mark which attaches to certain varieties of do¬ 
mestic fowls. To Plume, is literally to adorn with plumes, but has different 
usages, apparently contradictory. Birds plume themselves when they pick 
out and adjust their feathers; and certain birds of prey are accustomed to 
plume their victims; that is, to strip them of their feathers, and thereby ren¬ 
der them Plumeless. The latter application is however useless; for, To 
Unplume, To Deplume, and To Displume, (all of a similar signification,) 
as well as Deplumation, the name of the action, have each its place in the 
Dictionaries. The expanding embryo of the sprouting seed of a plant, which 
soon after becomes a tuft of young leaves, elevated by the protruding stem, 
has the diminutive name Plumula; because of its resemblance to a small 
feather. 

In the arts, the common or small feathers are chiefly used as stuffing for 
beds and pillows ; for which purpose, when dried, cleansed of dust and as¬ 
sorted by the Feather-driver, they are sold by the Feather-seller to 
the Upholsterer. The latter incloses them in Bedticks, Bolster-cases, 
and Pillow-cases, which are cases of strong linen cloth, called Ticking ; 
thus forming Feather-beds, Feather-bolsters, and Feather-pillows. 
These differ in softness according to the distinction of qualities into which the 
feathers are assorted ; and the rich, in many instances, have Down-beds 
and Down-pillows, which are filled wholly of Downs, collected from the 
goose and duck tribes. 
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The Wing-feathers, or Quills, (Latin penna ) of the larger fowls, espe¬ 
cially of the goose, are made into Pens; which are instruments for writing 
with ink. The Quill is cut into a small split Nib, with a Penknife; and 
the second feathers of the wing, technically called Seconds, having the 
longest and clearest Barrels, are reckoned the best for this purpose. Pens are 
also formed of other materials ; we have Silver-pens and Steel-pens, imi¬ 
tating the shape and properties of those that are made of Goose-quills. 
Crow-quills are sometimes made use of on such occasions as require a very 
tine hand. A Ileed, (Latin calamus, from which the word quill has been de¬ 
rived,) was used by the Romans as a pen ; and the pieces of reed on. which 
yarn is wound for the weaver are in many places called quills. To Quill, 
in the language of the laundress, is to plait her frills into small tubes, which 
are kept from collapsing by means of the starch. This she sometimes calls 
Piping ; but there is a more permanent mode of Quilting cloth, chiefly 
used in making cushions and coverlits, therefore termed Quilts. This is 
done by sewing together two pieces of cloth, the one above the other, with 
rows of stitches, and usually filling up the vacuities between the rows with 
wool, or other soft material, so as to form puffed up pipes, of any shapes that 
may suit the fancy. The operation of weaving a sort of coat with the strands 
of ropes, around a jar or other vessel for holding liquids, is also termed 
Quilting. He, or she, who Quilts is a Quilter. The Isoetes lacustris, 
a plant of the Fern tribe, which grows under water near the margin of lakes, 
forming an evergreen turf, much below the surface, has, on account of its 
tuberous roots, the name of Quillwort. 

To Pen, is to write with a pen : the writing, meaning the appearance of the 
characters, is Penmanship; and the writer is a Penman, or (if we hide the 
gender) a Penner: which latter word also denotes a Pen-case for holding 
pens. The Latin penna, which is usually translated a pen, properly denoted a 
large feather or plume ; and, by extension, a wing : hence the scientific terms, 
Penniform, shaped like a quill, and Pennate, or Pennated, winged. 
Among plants, the Stipa pcnnata, a perennial grass which grows on rocks, 
is called Feathergrass. 

Feathers are the sole covering of birds; and, being found on no other animals, 
these are peculiarly termed the ‘Feathered Race.’ Birds are farther distin¬ 
guished by having only two legs: they have each two wings, by means of which 
they are enabled to mount into the air; but Insects are also Winged, though 
not feathered, animals. The verb To Wing lias, like many others, different 
and apparently opposite usages. It is, metaphorically, to furnish with wings, as 
in the phrase ‘ to wing the ball,’ meaning to speed its flight; but, in the language 
of the sportsman, ‘to wing a bird’ is to stop its flight, by wounding its wing. 
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Wingless is without wings ; Winglets are very small wings ; and Wingy 
has been written as an adjective. ‘ To take under one’s wing ’ is to protect 
and nourish, in allusion to the Hen with her chickens. Every word may be 
used metaphorically to whatever subject the imagination can conceive it ap¬ 
plicable ; and some of these usages are so common as to make us forget the 
metaphor. Thus, in the present case, we speak of the * wings of an army,’ 
meaning the supporting corps, on the right and the left of the main body ; and 
‘ the zvings of a house,’ as designating the smaller additions on each side of 
the principal building. See Aisle. 

The Latin pinna (a varied orthography of penna ) denoted, not only a 
Quill-feather, or Wing of a bird, but also the Fin of a fish. Taken 
generally, it was any sharp point, especially one of those pointed turrets, on 
the battlements of buildings, to which we give the diminutive name of Pin¬ 
nacles : the building is said to be Pinnacled. [See Pin and Spine.] Pin¬ 
nate, or Pinnated, like Pennate and Pennated, is winged ; and is 
written, by Botanists, to denote branches that have leaves on opposite sides 
of the footstalk. When the leaf itself is subdivided into pinna, it is said to 
be Pinnulate. A lappet in a lady’s head-dress, from its flying in the wind, 
has been called a Pinner. From the same original source, but through the 
medium of the French, we have Pinion, which also signifies a wing, but is 
more commonly used by the poets. Shakspeare writes it for a quill-feather. 
To Pinion is literally to fasten or confine the wings ; and metaphorically to < 
confine the arms of a man: the fetters themselves, used for that purpose, are 
also called Pinions. At table the joint of the wing of a fowl that is farthest 
from the body is the Pinion. In mechanics, a spindle moving round its axis, 
and having a portion of its surface cut out, by grooves, into elevations called 
Leaves, which work into the teeth of a wheel and cause it to move, is termed 
a Pinion : it is the wing by which the wheel is made to fly. 

In Natural History, the Greeks gave the name of pteris to the common 
Fern (from pteron, a wing) on account of the pinnated shape of its spreading 
leaves ; and this, notwithstanding the apparent difference of orthography, is 
probably the etymology of the Saxon fearn, from which the English name of 
the plant is more immediately derived ; and the seven orders of the Linnaean 
system of Insects are distinguished and characterized by the same Greek 
appellation, solely from the number, form, nature, or absence of their wings. 

Insects, though the smallest, are the most numerous and various of all 
the classes of animals. The Latin name is insectutn, from insecor, to be cut in; 
because a great number of the species have bodies apparently cut in, so as to 
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be almost severed into parts. The Greek entoma has the same meaning; and 
hence Entomology (Greek logos , a discourse,) is the more approved name of 
the science of insects, and an Entomologist for a cidtivator of the science : 
though Insectology and Insectologer have both been written, they have 
the etymological impropriety of being compounds from two different lan¬ 
guages. Insectile, denoting the quality, is generally superseded by using 
the word Insect adjectively. 

The popular idea of an Insect is rather vague, referring particularly to its 
diminutive size ; and, hence, the smaller species of worms are often compre¬ 
hended under that general name. An Insect, properly so called, has no in¬ 
ternal bones ; the body (to the trunk of which the legs are attached) is divided 
into segments, or joints, and covered with a tough, or bony skin; and the 
head is furnished with two slender articulated and moveable Antennje 
(Latin anteima, a sailyard) projecting, in the manner of horns, before the eyes. 
The use of these antermce is not ascertained; but they ought to be distin¬ 
guished from the Feelers (also threadlike articulations) which are the organs 
of touch, various in number and contiguous to the mouth. “ Most Insects 
undergo a triple transformation, the egg producing a grub, or larva, which 
becomes, when full-grown, a pupa, and the latter producing the perfect fly ” 
[see Larva]. In winged Insects, the number of legs is always six. 

The Linnsean Orders of Insects are the Coleoptera (from xoAeof, a sheath), 
which have two wings, covered by two separate shells, called Wingcases, or 
Wingshells ; the Hemiptera (from v^ktu, half), having the Wingcases, or 
covers of the wings, somewhat soft, and incumbent upon each other; Lepi- 
doptera (from Aer/s, a scale), having four wings, covered with fine scales in the 
form of powder or meal; Neuroptera (from vsopov, a nerve), having four naked, 
transparent, veiny wings, and tail without a sting ; Htmenoptera (from b/xv^v, 
a membrane), having four membranaceous wings, and the tail furnished with a 
sting; Diptera (from Suto, two), having two wings only ; and, Aptera (a pri¬ 
vative), without wings. The usually adopted adjectives end in ous; for we 
speak of Coleopterous, Hemipterous, Lepidopterous, Neuropterous, 
Hymenopterous, Dipterous, or Apterous, Insects. Some authors, hoiv- 
ever, have written these words with the termination al, as Coleopteral, 
Hemipteral, &c. ; but the significations are equivalent. 

Birds are sufficiently distinguished from winged Insects by their size, by 
their having internal bones, and by being covered with feathers : besides, they 
are two-legged animals, and in this they differ from Beasts, properly so 
called, which have four. In a general sense, a Beast (Latin bestia ) is contra¬ 
distinguished from man, so that the phrase ‘ Man and Beast’ comprehends 
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the whole of the animal creation, but the term is usually limited to the several 
species of quadrupeds, whether of the forest or of the field,—wild or tame. 
Beastly, or Beastlike, designates the manners of a Beast, or Beastliness, 
and is a term of reproach when applied to man. Sexual connexion with a 
Beast constitutes the crime of Bestiality. An approach to the character 
of a Beast is Beastish. 

Viewing beasts as beings without reason, or destitute of human feelings, we 
call them Brutes ; and we term a man Brutal, or Brutish, and say that 
he acts Brutally or Brutishly, when he shows that he is destitute of the 
feelings of humanity : it is the state of Brutality or Brutishness. To 
Brutalise or Brutify is to render Brutal. Brutely, Bruteness, and 
Brutism have been written. Taken literally, the Latin brutus is senseless, 
and hence metaphysicians speak of Brute matter, meaning that which is rude 
and inanimate, in opposition to what is acknowledged to be endowed with 
life. See Rude and Crude. 

Birds have no teeth, their jaws being elongated into two pointed horny pro¬ 
cesses (an,upper and a lower mandible) which together are termed the Bill 
or Beak. Beaked is sharp-pointed, and Birds are Beaked animals. The 
word is allied to pike, spike and others that allude to sharp points. Birds 
pick up their food, whether seeds or insects, in small pieces called Pickings; 
and they Peck with their Bills, when irritated, by way of defence. To 

Bill, on the contrary is to perform an act of endearment. Billing is a 

mode of caressing, (particularly with Doves) in which their Bills meet one 
another. The Beak, in common language, is called the Neb, or Nib, which 
also is a name usually given to the sharp point of any small article, such as 
the point of a pen, or of a pencil. The frequentative To Nibble is to peck 

at, or to nip often in a weak manner, as a small bird does with its bill. 

Sheep nibble the grass in small bites, and fish nibble at the bait. One who picks 
out the petty faults of another is a Nibbler. See To Nip. It is on account 
of the shape of the cutting part, that certain instruments, used by gardeners and 
husbandmen, such as Hedgebills, have the general name of Bills.' Shak- 
speare uses the word to denote a battle-axe. 

The Latin Rostrum is, literally, the Beak of a bird, and, figuratively 
the forepart of the head of a ship. This is also termed the Beak, and is 
usually carved and painted. In Natural History, the snout of an animal, or 
the point of a Beak-shaped, flower is called the Rostrum, and the flower is said 
to be Rostrate or Beaked, having the adjective Rostral. The Romans 
gave the name of Rostrum to a sort of pulpit which was elevated in the 
Foruri or public square; and from which the orators harangued the people. 
The Latin pulpitum was the stage of the theatre on which the performers 
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played their several parts. The modern Pulpit is appropriated solelyto 
designate an elevated place in a church, from which sermons are delivered. 
We speak of Pulpit-Eloquence and Pulpit-Oratory, alluding to the 
eloquence and oratory of a divine. 

The Saxon bird, or brid, (from bredan, to keep warm) was one of a young 
Brood, or hatch of Fowls : the term fugel , or fugl, a Fowl, being the general 
denomination of the feathered tribe, and obviously allied to the Latin fugere, 
to fly. In modern English, Bird has become generic, and the term Fowl 
has been gradually superseded. All Fowls are birds; but all Birds are not 
Fowls. When we now speak of Fowls, we understand them to be birds of 
the larger species; and, in the farmyard, ‘a Hen and her birds’ is under¬ 
stood to mean a Hen and chickens,—and she, herself, is one of the number of 
Domestic , or Barnyard, Fowls. The general names, Landfowl, Water- 
fowl and Seafowl denote, respectively, Birds that frequent the land, the 
water, or the sea, but are never associated in the mind with diminutive size. 
Singing birds are reared by Bird-fanciers, and kept in Birdcages, for 
the sake of their song, but we never call them singing-fowls. The flesh of 
birds is, in cookery, termed Fowl. 

Birdcatching is the operation of catching birds, which has long been 
reduced into an art, chiefly with the intention of procuring them alive, for the 
sake of their song. The Birdcatcher (formerly called a Birdman or 
Birder) has various modes of effecting his purpose, as by means of Birdlime, 
nooses, or other traps. The Birds are sometimes caught, at night, by Clap¬ 
nets, under which are placed lights to which (being roused by beating the 
bushes) they fly, and the nets are closed upon them: this is called Bat¬ 
fowling, the bat being a bird of night. In the daytime, in the neighbourhood 
of London, they are caught by Day-nets, spread upon the ground, which 
have cords so placed, that, by a sudden pull, the Birdcatcher can inclose all 
those birds that alight upon the space so covered. To this they are enticed 
by Call-birds of different species, such as linnets, goldfinches, &c. which 
are placed in cages upon the nets. The call of a bird is its peculiar note, 
or cry; particularly either that which is made to its young, or to its mate. 
Those Calls are imitated by means of instruments termed Birdcalls. These 
are generally small species of bagpipes, from which the air is pressed through 
reeds of various constructions according to the note to be imitated. To 
Bird, meaning to catch birds, is used by old authors; and a Birdbolt was 
a short arrow with a blunt head, shot from a crossbow, by which birds were 
brought down without being wounded. 

Though the Birdcatcher kills many birds, (especially the females, who have 
no voice) and sells them for the table of the epicure, his ostensible occupation 
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is to catch them alive. He who pursues the larger birds, to profit by their 
flesh, is properly a Fowler ; and thus the old verbs, To Fowl and To 
Bird, might be distinguished, although they were used synonymonsly. 
Fowling is not now followed as a trade, except by poachers. The edible 
fowls are protected by the game-laws, and preserved for the Sportsman, who, 
at a certain season fixed by law, has the licensed pleasure of starting the game 
with his pointer, or setting dog, and shooting them with his Fowlingpiece : 
this instrument of destruction (which Shakspeare calls a Biudingpiece) is a 
light gun, with a longer barrel than what is used for ordinary fire-arms. The 
Fowler of former times made use of various artifices to ensnare his prey, and 
bring it within the reach of his arrow, or his ball. Of these, the Stalking- 
horse was, originally, a horse, trained for the purpose and covered with 
trappings, behind which the wary Fowler concealed himself, until he could 
approach near enough to the bird, for his missiles to have sufficient effect. 
Such a horse could not always be had ; and his place was supplied by a 
stuffed canvas figure (sometimes of a cow pr ox,) which was light enough to 
be moved forward by the hand, as a screen. The Fauns were the deities of 
the Fowler. 

The general term Bird forms a part of the common name of several species 
of the feathered trihes : thus, the Sylvia hortensis, formerly mentioned, is in 
different parts of England, called the Beam-bird or Hay-bird ; and the 
Nightingale, the Barley-bird. The Missel-bird, Sedge-bird and 
Cat-bird have been already noticed. There are cases, however, in which 
the affix bird is, in some degree, generic: 

The Butcher-birds, or Shrikes ( Lanius of Linnaeus) are a numerous 
genus of the Rapacious Tribe; but few of them are found in this country. 
The excubitor, Great ash-coloured Shrike, or Butcher-bird, is the largest of 
the British species, being about ten inches long. The Lanius collurio, Lesser 
Butcher-bird, Red-backed Shrike, or Flusher, is only between seven and 
eight inches long. This species is more common here than the former ; but both 
are equally ferocious in the mode of tearing their prey: from which circum¬ 
stance they have their name. A kindred species, or variety, of the latter (the 
Rutilus of Donovan) is occasionally seen in England, and termed the 
Wood-chat. The Parus bearmicus, Bearded Titmouse, which we neglected 
to notice when speaking of that genus, has also been called the Least 
Butcher-bird. 

The Mocking-bird is a species of Thrush ( Turdus cyanus ) a native of 
the warmer climates of America, and the most melodious of all the songsters, 
not even excepting the nightingale. He imitates the notes of every bird, not 
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servilely, but with taste, mocking and deceiving every chorister of the 
woods. 

The Humming-birds, or Honey-suckers (Genus, Trochilus ) constitute an 
extensive tribe, inhabiting the hotter regions of America. The splendour of their 
colours vies with the emerald and the ruby ; and the diminutiveness of the size 
of the smaller species seems to form the link between the bird and the insect. 

The Bird of Paradise, ( Paradisea Apoda ) of which so many absurd 
tales have been recorded, is an inhabitant of New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands. The bird is about the size of a Thrush ; but the multitude and 
lightness of its feathers swell it out, when flying, to an immense size. It has 
about fifty long feathers on each side, below the wing, which mingle with 
those of the tail,—and two naked ones, like threads, of extreme length, that 
characterise the genus, of which there are enumerated twelve species. The 
feathers bring a high price in India; not only on account of their splendour 
and lightness, but because of certain imaginary virtues for which it is called 
the Bird of God. The Latin avis is a bird, and A pus, or Avis Indica, the 
Bird of Paradise, appears in the heavens among the southern constellations. 
Apus, as well as the specific name apoda (Greek a privative and pons, podos, a 
foot) signifies without feet. Certain fabulous birds of the New World, which 
were said, from the want of feet, to cling to the branches of trees with their 
hooked bills, were first termed Apodes ; and the name was retained by some 
Naturalists, to designate those species whose legs are so comparatively short 
that they are unable to rise from a plain surface on account of their wings 
touching the ground. The Swift, or Black Martin, one of the Swallow 
Tribe, (Hirundo Apus) is a well-known example of these Apodes. Though 
only eight inches long, and scarcely an ounce in weight, the outspread wings 
measure a foot and a half. They build under the eaves of houses, or in lofty 
buildings, but are almost constantly on the wing, resting chiefly by clinging to 
the sides of walls ; for when, by accident, they alight upon level ground, they 
are obliged to creep to a small hillock from which to ascend. Linnaeus, 
applying the term metaphorically, has named his first order of fishes Apodes ; 
because ihey have no belly-fins. The adjective Apodal, wanting feet, is 
written only as a scientific term. 

The fabulous Phoenix, or Phenix, of the ancients is, by some, supposed to 
have been a romantic tale of the Bird of Paradise, and as a hieroglyphic 
emblem of the eternal cycles of destruction and renovation of nature. The 
bird is described by the naturalists as being the only individual of its kind, 
“of the size of an eagle; its head finely crested, with a beautiful plumage; 
its neck covered with feathers of a gold colour, and the rest of its body 
purple; only the tail while intermixed with carnation ; and its eyes sparkling 
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like stars. They hold, that it lives five or six hundred years in the wilderness ; 
that, when thus advanced in age, it builds itself a funeral-pile of sweet wood, 
and aromatic gums; then it fires it with the wafting of its wings, and thus 
burns itself; and from its ashes arises a worm, which, in time, grows up to be 
another Phoenix.” The usual representation is that of the perfect bird rising 
from the flames, with a twinkling star uponits head. The Ph<enix is a 
modern constellation in the southern hemisphere. 

The Date-tree, or Palm-tree, (Pz/<ey/x dactylifera) a native of Asia 
and Africa, grows sometimes to the height of a hundred feet, with a naked 
trunk, surmounted with leaves eight or nine feet long, clustered like an 
umbrella. The fruit, called Dates from the Greek dactylos, a finger, (alluding 
to its oblong shape) is a principal article of food among the Egyptians. 
Different reasons are assigned why the name of Phoenix was originally given 
to the tree. Some say that it was because, though the trunk were burnt down 
to the ground, another of equal size would spring up in its place; while others, 
with more probability, ascribe it to the colourof the ripened sheath of the 
fruit, which is red, a colour to which the Greeks gave the same name 
—Phoenix. The Palm-tree was sacred to Apollo. 

The Palms (all of which have the habit of the Date-tree, though some are 
comparatively of a diminutive size,) constitute a beautiful natural order of 
plants, to which this name is given on account of the separation of‘the 
leaves having - some resemblance to the fingers and Palm of the outspread 
hand. Among the Greeks and Romans, this tree was consecrated to the 
Sun. Palm-leaves were the emblem of victory ; and he carried, or bore away 
the Palm who conquered in the contests of the Olympic games. The leaves 
of the tree are sometimes termed Palms, or Palm-branches; and Palm- 
Sunday, the Sunday immediately before Easter, is the anniversary of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the people are said to have spread Palm- 
branches in his way. Palmiferous is simply bearing Palms ; and Palmy is 
an adjective expressive of honor and dignity. The early white buds of the 
Willow tribe, on which the efflorescences afterwards grow, are in many places 
termed Palms. The branches on which they appear are then leafless, and 
are carried by the country people on Palm-Sunday. 

In the middle ages, a Palmer was a religious mendicant wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat adorned with cockle-shells; and who either had, or pretended 
to have, been on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, from whence he had brought 
an iron-pointed staff surmounted with a branch of the Palm-tree. From 
those circumstances he assumed the right of spending his life in visiting the 
shrines of the different saints, subsisting upon the alms of the faithful. A 
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Pilgrim (Latin peregrinus, a stranger, from peragro, I wander) also denotes 
one who visits a foreign country for a religious object ; but this latter, when 
his Pilgrimage is performed, returns to his home and resumes his ordinary 
avocations. The Mahometan devotees still make pilgrimages to the tomb of 
their prophet at Mecca. A hairy Caterpillar, which devoured the leaves of 
the plants over which it wandered, was termed, by our forefathers, the 
Palmer-worm; but we have not been able to discover the particular species 
to which they gave that appellation. 

Palm-wine is prepared, in the East Indies, from the juice of various 
species of Palms. It is there called Toddy ; but what is termed Toddy in this 
country is a beverage compounded of spirits and water (either hot or cold) 
sweetened with sugar. By the addition of Lemon-juice, or of some similar 
acid, this Toddy becomes Punch. Spirits simply mixed up with cold water is 
Grog ; a state in which Rum is served out to the sailors of the British navy. 
With Grog-drinkers the epithet Groggy is equivalent to tipsy. The word 
Grog is of uncertain origin: the Dutch kroeg, as also the Swedish krog, 
denotes a low tavern or tippling-house. Punch is a more sociable liquor. 
Several persons usually conjoin in drinking a Bowl of Punch, which is 
made in a Punch-bowl (of China or other stone ware) and dealt out into 
glasses by means of a Punch-spoon or Punch-ladle. The name punch is 
given on account of the pungency of the lemon, a variety of which the French 
term poncire. Without spirits, the beverage would be Lemonade, or what 
our countrymen in the East term Sherbet. The spirituous mixtures are 
severally denominated Rum-toddy, or Hum-punch ; Brandy-toddy, or 
Brandy-punch; Whisky-toddy, or Whisky-punch, See. according to the 
spirits employed. 

The Palm-oil of the Dispensatories is expressed from the nut of one of the 
Palm tribe, the Cocos Butyracea, or Mackaw-tree; a native of South 
America. It has the consistence of butter ( butyracea ) only when kept below 
the temperature of seventy-seven degrees of Fahrenheit: at eighty-four degrees 
it becomes liquid like other oils. A better known species of the genus Cocos 
is the nucifera, or Cocoa-nut tree. It is indigenous in Africa, the East 
and West Indies, and South America; rising to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet; with its naked trunk and crown of leaves, like the other palms. The 
fruit is named Coco by the Portuguese from the three holes at the end of the 
shell which give it the appearance of the head of a monkey. The Cocoa- 
nuts (or rather Cacao-nuts) of which Chocolate is made, grow in pods, on 
a very different tree ; the Theobroma Cacao, or Chocolate-tree, a native of 
the South American marshes. The kernels of the nuts (or dried seeds,) 
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roasted, powdered, and wrought up into paste with Sugar, Vanilla, or other 
ingredients, are formed into cakes termed Chocolate (a Mexican name); of 
which a beverage, also called Chocolate, is made and drunk in the manner of 
Coffee. 

Literally the inner surface of the hand between the wrist and the fingers 
is the Palm (Latin Palma), but in general usage that name is often given to 
the whole face of the outspread hand; and hence the leaves and roots of 
plants that are so shaped are said to be Palmate, or Palmated. The same 
appellation is also given by naturalists to the webbed feet of aquatic fowls, 
which are sometimes said to be Palmiped ; though a Webbed-foot, by which 
is meant that in which the toes are united by a skinny membrane, does not on 
that account resemble the palm and fingers of the human hand. The fortunes 
of individuals were formerly predicted by observing the lines on the open 
hand : he who did so was a Palmister, and the art was Palmistry. To 
Palm is to handle dexterously; and, alluding to the tricks of jugglers, is to 
cheat, or impose upon another. As a lineal measure, a Palm, or hand- 
breadth, varies in different countries : in England it is reckoned three inches. 

The Canary-bird, Canary-finch, or, simply, the Canary, is a well- 
known species of the Linnaean genus Fringilla, having its specific name, 
Canaria, on account of its inhabiting the Canary Islands. Th^re is a vast 
number of varieties of this beautiful bird, chiefly mules from other species of 
Finches; producing, in each several intermixture, a variegate^ plumage and a 
peculiarity of note which are recognised by the Birdfa-^cier. Canary- 
grass, ( Phalaris canariensis) an annual reared in this country solely for 
the sake of the Canary-seed to feed singing birds, has its name from the 
Canary. The Lichen Roccella, formerly mentioned, Vas been called Canary- 
weed, because chiefly procured from those islands. 

Of the numerous species of Fringilla the following are British : Fringilla 
ccelebs, the Chaffinch, the Finch, or Spink, properly so called; and, in 
some counties, the Shilfa, —this is a beautiful bird and a constant inhabitant 
of this country. There are many varieties, and all songsters:— Fringilla 
montifringilla , the Brambling, Bramble-finch, or Mountain-finch. 
Fringilla ca?'duelis, the Goldfinch, tAe Redcap of some counties, and 
termed by our ancestors the Thistlefixch. Of this well-known docile bird 
and charming songster, there are many varieties. The Siskin, or Aber- 
davine ( spinus ) is about five inches long and migratory. 

Four species of Linnets are usnally included in this genus; the cannabina. 
Greater red-headed, Linnet, or Redpoll ; the linaria, Leas red-headed Linnet; 
the mountain Lin net, or Twite; and the common Linnet, linota. The 
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domestica, or House sparrow (Philip), and the mountain Sparrow, or 
White-cap, are also added to the genus Fringilla. These are not termed 
Finches; but on the other hand, the Hawfinch, the Greenfinch, the Bull¬ 
finch, and the Fallowfinch, already noticed, have this designation, though 
belonging to another genus ; while the Coldfinch, or Black-cap, is the Pied 
Flycatcher, Muscicapa atricapilla. There are about a hundred species of 
these Fly-destroying birds, but this and the grisola, (Spotted Flycatcher, or 
Beambird,) are the only visitants of this country. 

The Stormfinch, or Stormy Petrel, Procellaria pelagica, is a bird, 
about the size of a swallow, which breeds under the rocks of our northern 
islands. They are seen in vast multitudes all over the Atlantic ocean, 
especially before stormy weather; and are called, by the sailors, Mother 
Cary’s chickens. They brave the tempest, and seem to run on the surface 
of the sea; on which account they have their name in allusion to Peter the 
apostle, though they are not like him afraid of sinking in the waters. The 
Petrels, or Peterels, of which there are twenty-four species, are migratory, 
but liye chiefly at sea. They all have the peculiarity of spouting oil from 
their bills, as a mode of defence; so much so, that the glacialis, or Fulmar, (a 
bird about eighteen inches long, which breeds at St. Kilda) will, if surprised 
and caught before making its ejection, furnish a pint of highly-valued oil. 
The PujfinuSi or Shearwater Petrel, the only other British species, and about 
the size of thd\Fulmar, breeds in the Isle of Man and the Orkneys; in the 
former of which places it is called the Manks-Puffin, and in the latter the 
Lyre. 

\ . 

More nearly allied to the Finch tribe are the Buntings, Emberiza. This 
genus contains between seventy and eighty species, including some birds of 
very beautifully variegated, plumage: a quality for which the Finches are 
generally distinguished. Only a few of this genus are British. The nivalis , 
Greater Brambling, Snow-fleck, or Snow-bunting, (by some transferred 
to a different genus) varies considerably in its colours at different seasons of 
the year, so as to be mistaken for different species : it is rather larger than the 
Chaffinch. The mustilena, or Tazcny Bunting, is about the same size, but 
seldom seen in this country : -'tiie cirlus, or Cirl-bunting, is still more rare. 
The montina is the lesscrsmountain Brambling, or mountain Bunting. The 
miliaria , or common Bunting, is similar in size and plumage to the common 
Lark ; and great numbers of Buntino-larks, as they are called, are sold 
throughout the winter in the London market; but their flesh is much inferior 
to that of the real Lark. The schoeniclus is the Reed-bunting, formerly 
described. The citrinclla, or Yellow-hammer, is common to every part of 
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Europe; and is as familiar and almost as well-known in this country as the 
sparrow. In some counties of Scotland it is accounted unlucky to disturb its 
nest, because it is the devil’s bird and under his special protection ; while, in 
others, the same superstition induces more daring urchins to search every 
bush for the brooding and easily-caught mother, and to destroy her callow 
young with relentless severity. 

Ortolans (. Emberiza hortuland), which, though birds of passage, never visit 
this country, are nevertheless w r ell known as a delicious food for the epicure. 
They are fattened in great numbers in the south of Europe, from whence, 
potted or otherwise preserved, they are exported to other nations. They are 
in their natural state about the size of the Yellow-hammer, but are fed up into 
lumps of fat of three ounces in weight. 

The generic term Finch, with the usual interchange of letters, runs through 
all the Gothic dialects. It is the Danish finke, the Swedish and German 
Fink, and the Dutch Vink. The French pinion, the Chaffinch, is evidently of 
kindred origin; as well as the Welsh and Yorkshire Pink : the Scotch and 
provincial English Spink is another synonyme. Goldfinch and Goldspink, 
or Goudspink, being equivalent terms. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Finches is the variety, and in most cases the splendour, of tJmir plumage. 
In the agricultural districts, Finched, or Finch-backed, is a denomination 
for cattle that are striped or spotted ; and Spinked for spotted is a common 
term in Yorkshire. 

Were we not afraid of being deluded by apparent resemblances, we should 
say that Fink, Pink, &c. are allied to the Latin pingo, to paint; that a Finch 
is literally a painted bird; and that the Phcenix was also so named on 
account of the variegated colours with which it wa>' decorated by fancy. The 
country, too, of this fabnlous bird was Phoenicia ; and both names are allied 
to the Greek Qoivixbg, red. The Phoenicians "ere the Canaanites of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Their two principal to^ns were Tyre and Sidon ; the 
former of which was so famed for the Tyr/an-dye —the purple of the robes 
df kings. This imperial blood-colour was procured from a particular portion 
of the juice of an univalve shell-fish, aT?p e< n es of the Purpura, supposed to 
have been the Murex purpura of Linnaeus. The red, termed Purple, has 
a blue tinge. The word is derived frrm the Latin purpura, and that again 
from the Greek porphyra, from which, also, is Porphyry, the name of an 
extremely hard and speckled mineral, which consists of grains, or crystals, 
imbedded in another substance as a base, or paste. The ground of one 
species of Egyptian Porphyry is purple. The shell of the Murex purpura, or 
Purple-fish, is called PorphvRY-shell. To Purple, to Empurple, and 
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to Empurple (meaning to tinge of a purple colour) are written indiscrimi¬ 
nately by the poets. Purplish is approaching to a purple colour. 

The Botanical genus Dianthus (a Greek compound signifying Jove s flower) 
has its name on account of the .beauty and fragrance of the flowers. It 
comprehends the various and variegated species of Pinks, the pride and 
ornament of our gardens. The general name, Pinks, alludes, like that of the 
Finches, to their splendid colours; and, in the northern parts of the island, 
the word Spink is equally appropriated to the bird or the flower. 

Botanists enumerate between forty and fifty species of Dianthus, of which 
only five are natives of Britain, viz. the armeria or Deptford-Pink ; the 
prolifer, or Limewort ; the deltoides, or Maiden-Pink ; the cccsius Chedder- 
pink, or Mountain-pink ; and the caryophyllus, Clove-gillyflower, 
Carnation-pink, or simply Carnations. This latter species is also termed 
Clove-pink, because slightly smelling like the culinary and medical spice of 
that name. 

Cloves are the dried flower-buds of the Clove-tree, ( Caryophyllus 
aromaticus) a native of the Molucca Islands. They are so named from their 
shape, which is that of a round-headed nail, Latin clavus, and French clou. 
Mistaking them for leaves, the tree was named caryophyllus, or nut-leaf, by the 
Greek merchants of the middle ages; and this, changed to Giroflier by 
French pronunciation, is a more probable origin of Gilly-flower than that 
formerly mentioned. Clove-oil, or Oil of Cloves, is an essential oil 
drawn from those buds. 

Several foreign spscies of Dianthus have been long cultivated, particularly 
the barbatus , Sweet-Williams or Bearded-Pink ; the China Pink, 
Chinensis; the Superb Pink, superbus, &c.; but the caryophyllus and its 
numerous varieties are in the highest esteem. Florists have separated it into 
two obvious divisions. Carnations and Pinks : the latter being smaller, and 
distinguished by an eye-like spot in the centre of the flower, containing the 
Eyelet-hole formed by the junction of the tubular portion of the petals. 
To Pink, allusive to this perforation, is to stab, or pierce; and, in the 
language of the former seamstress, it was to work small holes to receive laces, 
or simply for ornament. Shakspeare;’speaking of a ragged fellow, says that 
his “pumps were all unpink’d r the heel,” and calls Bacchus Pink-eyed, 
probably meaning that his eyes were deeply sunk in his “ plumpy ” face. 
See Point. 

Other flowers besides those of the genus Dianthus have the general name of 
Pinks, or Spinks. The Meadow-pink has been already noticed ; and the 
Statice armeria, or Thrift, has the additional names of Sea-pink and 
Sea-gillyflower. Several foreign plants are likewise so designated ; and 
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especially the Carolina-pink, or Wormgrass, Spigelia Marilandica , the 
root of which bears a high character in the Materia Medica. It is the 
Unstretta of the Cherokees. An annual species of Spigelia (the anthelmia ) 
is medical on the continent. 

All the flowers termed Pinks are either wholly red, or variegated with red 
and white spots or streaks ; and the colour called Pink includes the different 
and delicate shades of pale red. Carnation (Latin caro, flesh) is literally 
Flesh-colour. 

Qualifications are often built upon very slight analogies. Birdlike is 
having a resemblance, in some peculiarity, to a bird. Bird-eyed is quick- 
sighted,—catching a glance as we fly ; and a Birdseye-view is the represent¬ 
ation of a landscape as seen from above. On the other hand, Bird-witted 
is flighty, and consequently inattentive and inconsiderate. The Scotch, in a 
similar sense, use the term Kaywitted, alluding to the flippancy and 
apparently motiveless thieving propensity of the domesticated Jackdaw, which 
they call a Kay, or Kae. When the word Bird is connected with the names 
of other objects of Natural History, it is often difficult to discover the cause of 
the association. 

The Lady-bird, or Lady-cow, is a well-known coleopterous garden 
insect,—the Coccinella septempunctata of Naturalists. Its shape in the winged 
state, is hemispherical with seven black spots upon its red wingcases. There 
are many other species, chiefly distinguished by the colour and the number of 
spots on their shells. This pretty plaything of children has various provincial 
names, such as the Golden-Bug, Golden-Knop, Poctor Alison, and the 
Barnabee, (or Child’s Bee) from Bearn, or Baikn, the Saxon and North- 
country name for a child. 

Among the vegetable tribes, the Prunus padus, or. Bird-cherry, so grateful 
to birds, has this peculiarity ; that every part of the tree, except the fruit, is 
highly poisonous. Birds-tongue, so called on account of the shape of the 
leaves, is the Senecio paludosus, or Mars#-Rag wort ; Ornithopos perpusillus 
is Birds-foot ; and the Lotus cornicvidia, on account of the shape of its 
pods, is Birds-foot-Trefoil : a name also given to the Trifolium ornitho- 
poides. The Daucus carota, or Carrot, when in its wild state, is called 
Bi rds-nest, as are also the Monotropa hypopithis and the Ophris nidus avis. The 
Orchis abortica is purple Birds-nest. Birds-eyes were formerly men¬ 
tioned. 

The Latin avis and the Greek ornis are each equivalent to the word Bird ; 
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and several English compounds are derived from those sources. Thus an 
Aviary is a place set apart for the breeding, rearing, and keeping birds of 
different descriptions; in the same manner as a Menagery (formerly a 
Menage) is used for keeping wild beasts. When only a single species of 
birds or beasts is taken into Management, the establishment is not properly 
an Aviary, or a Menagery, but acquires a special name : such as a Dovecot 
in the one case, and a Piggery in the other. 

From the Greek we have Ornithology, the name of the science which 
describes the form, nature, and history of Birds. He who studies that science 
is an Ornithologist, and his enquiries are Ornithological. Petrified birds 
are called by the naturalist Ornitholites, from the Greek lithos, a stone. 
Avernus, of which we shall have again to speak, is a lake of Campania in 
Italy. It was feigned by the ancient poets as one of the entrances to hell, 
and to have emitted such pestilential vapours, that the birds, which 
attempted to fly over it, fell down dead; on which account it had its name 
a-oruos, without birds. The waters of the Avernus were indispensable in all 
magical,.incantations. What belongs to that lake is Avernian. 

A more modern compound from the Greek ornis is Ornithorynchus, (lite¬ 
rally Birdsbill ) the name given to a recently discovered genus of animals. 
There are two known species (slightly differing) the red and the brown, both 
inhabiting New Holland ; but the former, originally surnamed the paradoxus, 
first excited the astonishment of Naturalists. It is shaped like an Otter, 
about thirteen inches long to the tip of the tail; and, instead of teeth, it has a 
broad horny snout, having exactly the appearance of the bill of a duck 
engrafted on the body of a hair-covered quadruped. This amphibious 
creature, the Water-mole of the Colonists, is web-footed, and burrows in 
the banks of rivers. The male has a spur on each of its hind legs, which 
being sharp, tubular, and covering a poison-bag, not only wounds but ejects a 
poisonous fluid into the wound. The female is oviparous, laying a couple of 
eggs, of the size of those of the common hen. 

In the history of omens,—the imaginary presages of future good or evil 
with which superstition has alternateW'cajoled and afflicted mankind,—we find 
that of Divination through the means ofbirds. The Auspices of the Romans 
(avis and inspicere, to inspect) foretold events by observing the flight ofbirds, as 
the Aruspices, or rather Haruspices, did from observing the entrails, &c. 
of the beasts ( haruga ) that were sacrificed at the altar. The pretended science 
of those butchers has been termed Aruspicy, or Haruspicy. The Augurs 
were so called because they uttered their predictions (ab avium garritu) from 
interpreting the sounds and language of Birds. Thus the three offices of 
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Auspicy, Haruspicy, and Augury, are said to have been originally distin¬ 
guished ; but, at a very early period, they were united as a common priest¬ 
hood under the title of Augurs. Their discipline and practice was 
Augury. 

The College of Augurs, consisting originally of only three members, was 
gradually increased to fifteen. Through them alone could the people learn 
the interpretation of dreams, omens, and prodigies, or, generally, the will of 
the gods. Cato and Cicero were raised to the dignity of Augurs ; and what 
they ridiculed in private they practised in public, bending to the popular 
superstitions. The Augurs wore a conical cap, and carried a staff or pastoral 
crook; both of which symbols of Augural authority have descended in the 
Tiara and Crosier of the bishops of the Christian church. They were 
installed or Inaugurated into their offices, with various Inaugural, or 
Inauguratory, ceremonies; and hence the formalities used at the installa¬ 
tion of certain dignitaries and at the coronation of kings are still termed their 
Inauguration. It was in reference to their augural consecration that the 
Roman Emperors had the general name of Augustus, a title first conferred 
by the senate on Octavius Caesar. From this comes our adjective August, 
majestic, venerable and sacred, as also the name of the month of August, 
changed by Octavius from sextilis because he then entered on his first Con¬ 
sulate. Though all the succeeding emperors were Augusti, the title of 
Augustus Calsar was peculiarly appropriated to Octavius, and the period 
of his literary reign is termed the Augustan age. 

In modern English, to Augur is to feel a conviction that a particular thing, 
good or bad, shall happen. To Augurate, were the word not obsolete, 
would be to express that feeling, that is, to predict;—it would be Augura- 
tion. Augurous has sometimes been written for foreboding. Augurer, 
Augurist, Augurial and To Augurize are all in the Dictionaries, but 
must be seldom required. We have also seen Ornithomancy for the 
general science of Augury, compounded from the Greek ornis, a bird, and 
manteia, divination. Augury from observing the flight of birds has been 
called Orniscopics ( scopeo , to view); and such an Augurer is an Ornisco- 
pist. To be sure these Greek compounds are more consonant with the 
modern formation of scientific terms; but Auguries of every kind have long 
ceased to be a science, and consequently have no occasion for names that 
were unknown to the Romans. 

•* 

From some mysterious associations known only to the priests, things 
present were supposed to indicate things future. The former were termed 
Omens ; and the same species of superstition, varied only in name or form, 
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has prevailed in all ages and countries. The Latin omen was, it is said, 
originally omen, meaning spoken, from os, the mouth; in the same manner that 
To Predict, (Latin dico, to speak) signifies to foretell; Predictor, the per¬ 
son who foretells ; and Prediction, the thing foretold. An omen, however, 
is not in its present usage a Prediction: it is only the sign from which a Pre¬ 
diction is assumed. Ominous, having the nature of an omen; Ominously, 
the adverb; and Ominousness, the state of being ominous;—are used by 
some old English writers as indicative indiscriminately of either future good 
or evil; but in modern practice they always threaten misfortune. To Omi- 
nate, to foreshow, as by omens; and Omination, the act of foreshowing, 
are obsolete. It would seem, too, that the Romans generally considered 
omens as the prophets of evil, and held them in abhorrence. It is hence that 
we have the Latin derivatives Abominable, Abominably, Abomination 
and To Abominate, applied to any person, thing, or action, which'excites 
our detestation. 

Portents (Latin portendo, to stretch forward) are also signs that foreshow 
the future; but they differ from omens in coming of their own accord, un¬ 
looked for, having never been classified into a science. Comets, for example, 
were formerly unexpected visitors. They were then termed Prodigies, 
(Latin prodigium) that is, things thrust forward (; prodigo ) beyond the common 
order of nature. All prodigies were then evil portents, and especially those 
which appeared in the heavens, and were therefore supposed to express more 
directly the wrath of the gods. They Portended calamity; and hence 
Portentous is equivalent to evil Omened. Portentously may be, if it has 
not already been, written ; but .PoRTENSioN, for the act of foreshowing, is old 
and useless. To Presage, (Latin presagium ) is to foresee by sagacity, or 
from a knowlege of the laws of nature. Presages are such circumstances as 
a sage, or wise man (the Presager) knows, from experience, to be the usual 
precursors of such Presagements. Presageful is full of Presages : the 
term is general, and admits of different kinds. 

Prognostics (Greek ginosc'o, to know,) are present signs by which a 
coming event may be rationally foretold, or Prognosticated ; such as the 
symptoms by which an experienced physician judges of the recovery or the 
death of his patient. The judgment formed from those symptoms is, in 
medical language, the Prognosis of the disease. The Prognosticator 
before resigning his Prognostications ought to be well acquainted with the 
usual succession of events, in which case he will be aware that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, few events are Prognosticable. Sooth (Saxon suth) is trnth, and Sooth¬ 
saying is the art of foretelling truly, without the aid of inspiration; but this 
faculty, which was honoured by our forefathers, was generally assumed by 
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quacks and impostors, that the names Prognosticator and Soothsayer 
have fallen into such disrepute as to be associated with those of Fortune-tellers 
and Gipsies. 

The Saxon bod was a command or edict; boda was a messenger, one who 
carried the order; and bodian, or bodigan, was to announce generally,— to 
Bode. When those announcements were of something to come they partook 
of the nature of prediction, and were easily transferred from the edicts of a 
known power to that of the influences of inanimate matter. Certain ap¬ 
pearances metaphorically Boded, or announced, certain consequents; and 
hence, (setting aside the non-interference of the priesthood) Bodes, Bodings, 
or Bodements, were to our ancestors what Omens were to the Romans. 
Independently of the suggestions that arise from outward objects, a superstitious 
imagination is apt to dwell upon things to come,—To Forebode, or Bode 
previously to indication. The pictures thus drawn are Forebodings. Fore- 
boders are generally of timid dispositions, and their Forebodements are of 
the melancholy kind, gloomy anticipations of evil. To Abode, Abodement, 
and Aboding, are used by Shakspeare. 

An Auspice, as already explained, is merely an individual of the class of 
Omens, and may be either good or bad ; but, when referred to a being as the 
director of its appearance, we consider ourselves as under his guidance and 
protection, and (using the plural) we say that we act ‘under his Auspices.’ 
In the former case, we commence our proceedings under favourable, or 
unfavourable Auspices:—in the latter we leave the term unqualified, pre¬ 
suming them to be favourable from the known character of our protector. In 
the same manner, the words Auspicious, Auspiciously, and Auspicious¬ 
ness, always refer to favourable prognostics: what concerns prognostics 
generally may be termed Auspicial. To Auspicate is to predict the 
success of an event. Inauspicious, Inauspiciously, and Inauspicious¬ 
ness are applied to omens of a sinister tendency : Inauspicate, for evil- 
omened, is in the Dictionaries. 


The Birds of Augury, among the ancients, were divided into two classes: 
those whose accidental appearance was favourable, and those which were 
unfavourable to the object in pursuit. The Dove and Swan, for example, 
were auspicious, while the Raven and Crow were birds of evil omen, and 
held in abhorrence. The character of the Owl in this respect has been 
peculiar. By the Athenians, because seeing in the dark, she was the Bird 
of Wisdom and consecrated to Minerva; while the Romans accounted her 
as sacred to Proserpine, and, like the vulgar of most nations, heard her 
bowlings with dread as ominous of misfortune and death. 

VOL. i. z z 
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Although we have been here speaking in the singular, modern ornithologists 
have described a great number of species of the genus Strix, the Owl. 
They have all.however one character,—that of being Night-birds, seeking- 
their prey in the dark, or by moonlight, hence Owl-light is synonymous 
with gloom or darkness. Only a few of the species are either natives or 
visitants of this country. 

Strix Bubo, the Great-Horned Owl, (called also the Stork-Owl or 
Eagle-Owl) is so named on account of having a tuft of feathers on each 
side of its head, resembling horns. It is found in every climate, and some¬ 
times in the northern parts of our island, where it is recognised at night, by its 
doleful and reiterated cry of he-hoo, hoo-hoo. This is the largest of the tribe, 
measuring about five feet broad between the tips of the wings. It haunts 
lonely crags, and is, doubtless, the bird held in such opposite degrees of 
estimation by the Greeks and Romans. 

The Long'-eared-Owl, or Horn-Owl, (Strix otus ) is more common in 
this country than the Great-horned species above-mentioned, and stays with 
us throughout the year. It is also of a smaller size, being only fourteen 
inches long and three feet and a half broad. It builds in solitary ruins, in the 
crevices of rocks and the hollows of decayed trees, concealing itself through 
the day amid evergreen foliage. 

Strix brachyotus, the short-eared Brown Owl, or Caspian Owl, fifteen 
inches long and three feet in breadth, is a winter inhabitant of England. It 

is the H eath-Owl of Gibraltar, and the Mouse-hawk, or Hawk-owl of 

\ 

Hudson’s Bay. It nestles on the ground, among rank herbage, and preys on 
mice, moles, and other vermin. 

Strix aluco ( ulula , stridula and sylvatica of differing ornithologists) is a very 
common British species, and known by the names of the common Brown 
Owl, the Tawny Owl, the Grey-Owl and the Black-Owl. It resides in 
woods, breeding in hollow trees, and is therefore called the Wood-Owl. It 
approaches farm-houses in the dusk of the evening in search of pigeons or 
other poultry; and from its hootings and frightful screams during the night, it 
is generally denominated the Screech-Owl, and, in some counties, the 
Gil-hooter. This is the Ivy-O wl of the Poets. She hides herself through 
the day in the thick bushy knots of the Ivy, (called by old authors Ivy-tods) 
which cover the tops of pollard trees and the dilapidated portions of deserted 
buildings. The female measures fifteen inches in length. 

Strix jftammea, the White-Owl, Barn-Owl, or Church-Owl, (fourteen 
inches long) is the most common of the British owls, nestling through the day 
in old buildings, and protected by the farmer as a mouser. The most usual 
sound of this species is a snorting disagreeable sort of hiss, on which account 
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it is also called the Hissing-Owl; but often when flying it utters horrible 
screams, which frighten the attendants of the sick and dying,—and procure 
for it likewise the name of Screech-Owl. 

In addition to the species of Strix above-mentioned, the nyctea, or Great 
White-Owl, about two feet long, is sometimes seen in Shetland and the 
Orkney Islands; the nebulosa or Barred-Owl, about the same size, is an 
occasional visitor; and also the passet'ina, or Little-Owl, which frequents 
ruins, and is scarcely larger than a Blackbird : this, or a kindred species, is 
supposed to have been the noctua of the ancients,—the chosen emblem of 
Minerva. The Fern-Owl, (called also the Churn-Owl, or Goat-Owl,) 
formerly mentioned, belongs to a different genus. 

The Lump-fish, Cyclopterus liimpus, is called the Sea-Owl, and, familiarly, 
the Cockpaddle. This clumsy-shaped animal grows, sometimes, to the 
length of two feet, subsisting on worms, or on the fry of other fishes; and is 
itself, in its turn, the prey of seals. The species liparis (from five to fifteen 
inches long) is, on account of its soft, oily, and semi-transparent texture, 
called the Sea-snail. The genus is distinguished by an oval-shaped aper¬ 
ture under the belly, surrounded by a fleshy structure, by means of which 
they adhere w'ith vast force to any substance; and, on this account, they have 
the general name of Lump-fishes, or Sucking-fishes. There are two or 
three other species on our coasts, but they are not sufficiently known to have 
acquired English names. 

Oxomatopceia (Greek onoma , a name, and poieo, to make) is a grammatical 
term signifying the formation of a name from a resemblance to a sound 
connected with the thing signified : thus, the Whizzing of an arrow in its 
flight, and the Hissing of a serpent, are each supposed, when pronounced, to 
resemble the sound of the arrow, and the noise of the irritated serpent. The 
names of the Owl, Owlet, or Howlet, (Saxon ala, and Latin ululo ) are 
presumed to have been formed on a similar principle; as well as the 
Hooting, or peculiar vocalised sound uttered by most of the species. 
Owl-like is like to an Owl, either in outward appearance, or in habits. 

In classic story Ascalaphus and Nyctamene were transformed into owls; 
the former by Proserpine and the latter by Minerva. The Latin strix, a 
Screech-owl, also denoted a hag, or witch; because hags were supposed 
capable of assuming the shape and character of those owls. The querulous 
song of the Night-owl was one of the portents which hastened the death of 
the unhappy Dido. 

Common Ivy, (Saxon ifig) the favourite resting-place of the Ivy-owl, is the 
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Hedera helix of Linnaeus. This well-known evergreen exists in two states : 
either trailing on the ground, or borne upright, clinging, by the insertion of 
small root-like fibres, to a support, such as a tree or an old wall: when 
spreading on the ground, it is called Creeping-Ivy, and, because in that 
state it never flowers, it is also termed Barren-Ivy. If allowed to climb, 
the leaves and stems cover the surface of the tree or wall, to which they 
adhere, until they reach the height of their support; after which they spread 
out into a large bushy head, in old English (and still provincially) termed a 
Ton, in which the Wood-owl hides herself during the day. In this state umbels 
of green flowers are produced, in autumn, at the ends of the shoots, followed 
by Ivy-berries which become black and ripen in the succeeding spring. The 
plant is then called Climbing-Ivy, or Berried-Ivy. The word Tod seems 
to have, at one time, signified a bush generally; a Tod of Wool is a bunch 
weighing twenty-eight pounds; and, in certain counties, the Fox is termed a 
Ton, probably on account of his Brush, or bushy tail. 

The Ivy was sacred to Bacchus, whose favourite, Cissos, was transformed 
into that plant. It was also consecrated to Osiris, the Egyptian Bacchus. 
The plant was once medical in this country, and still is in some of the foreign 
Pharmacopoeias. Ivy-resin, an exudation which is formed in hot countries, 
is brought from Persia and accounted a vulnerary. There are other species of 
Ivy; but they are foreign and little cultivated by our gardeners. Ivyed, 
Ivy-covered, and Ivy-mantled, are synonymous epithets used by the 
poets. 

Ground-ivy (Glechoma heder.acea ) is a well-known British hedge-plant, 
which has only of late ceased to be medical. Before the introduction of hops 
the leaves of this plant were put into malt-liquors, from which cause it 
acquired the name of Alehoof. Gill and Catsfoot are other provincial 
names for the same herb. 

The Menispermum Virginicum, Virginian Moonseed, a hardy climbing 
plant cultivated in this country, is, on account of its appearance, termed 
Virginian Ivy. The Greek compound Menispermum, Moonseed, denomi¬ 
nates the genus, in consequence of the crescent shape of the seeds, which, like 
those of the Ivy, are contained in a berry. The Menispermum Cocculus, 
Cocculus Indicus, or Indian Berry, is a species too well known; the 
berries having been long imported in large quantities, from the East, on 
account of their intoxicating quality. They are used in India for catching 
fish, which they intoxicate when thrown into the water; but their principal 
consumption in this country was formerly by the brewers. In a separate 
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work * we have noticed the clandestine use that has been made of this berry, 
as well as of some of the other poisonous plants which we are now about to 
describe. 

The genus Strychnos includes three or four species, natives of the East, all 
of which are highly deleterious. The best known is the Nux-Vomica, or 
Poison Nut, a middling-sized tree, the seeds or kernels of which, almost 
scentless, but bitter and powerfully narcotic, are purchased, ostensibly, for 
destroying vermin. They are medical on the continent, and the natives of the 
East Indies use them in the distillation of intoxicating liquors. The Strychnos 
colubrina, Snake-poison Nut, is supposed by some to be a variety of the 
Nux-Vomica; but the Lignum Colubrinum, or Snake-wood, famed as a 
remedy for the bites of serpents, is not always taken from this tree. The 
seeds of another tree, the Strychnos Ignatia ( Ignatia amara ) are also im¬ 
ported and sold under the name of Faba amara , Bitter Bean, or St. 
Ignatius’s Bean, the qualities of which are similar to those of the Nux- 
Vomica. From the juice of the several species of Strychnos a vegetable 
alkali has recently been extracted, which chemists have named Strychnia, 
or Strychnine. It crystalizes in small quadrangular prisms, is intensely 
bitter, and one of the most virulent poisons yet known. It is, however, used 
in medicine, and, we trust, with caution. ' 

The Bohun Upas, Upas-tree, or Poison-tree of Java, of which so 
many fabulous accounts have been circulated, grows to the height of more 
than a hundred feet, with six feet of diameter. The natives call it Antiar ; and 
Botanists-have formed it into a new genus, of the Class Moncecia, by the 
name of Antiaris toxicaria. The gum-resin that flows from incisions made in 
its trunk, mixed with seeds of the Capsicum fruticosum (baccatum or Bird- 
pepper ?) and of other pungent plants, form a substance with which the 
Javanese poison their arrows. 

In the language of Java, upas signifies poison, and bohun a tree; but the 
resin of the Bohun Upas is not the only deadly menstruum in which those 
islanders steep their arrows : a climbing plant called Tshettik, which rises to 
the summits of the highest trees, affords an extract for the same purpose. No 
juice flows from its stem, nor is the plant in any way dangerous when eaten 
by animals. The woody roots, about the thickness of a man’s arm, which 
creep under the surface of the ground, are covered with a thin bark ; and it is 
this bark that, by long boiling, furnishes the gum-resin with which they 
prepare an upas, or poison, more rapid in its effects than that, of the Tree-upas. 
This shrub belongs to the genus Strychnos, having the specific name tieute. 
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The inspissated extract has been found to contain Strychnine, from which it 
derives its virulence, while the juice of the Bohun upas contains another 
vegetable alkali, which is similar but different from Strychnine. It is probable 
a sprig of the tieuti, over which, in a Javanese painting of the devil, the fiend is 
represented as grinning with pleasure at the discovery of a new poison. Of 
the Wooraka, a vegetable extract with which the natives of Guiana poison 
their arrows, little is known. 

The Strychnos of the ancient Greeks is supposed to have been the Atropa 
Bdladona, Deadly Nightshade, or Dwale, a perennial herbaceous British 
plant, highly medical and highly poisonous. Its generic name was assumed 
from that of Apropos, the Fate whose, office it is to cut the thread of human 
life. The mandragora , Mandrake, is another perennial species, also medical, 
a native of the south of Europe, and cultivated in our gardens. It has no 
stem, but a circle of leaves, close .to. the root, from which arise three or four 
slender footstalks each bearing a single flower. The .root is large, tapering 
either forked or entire, and three or four feet long, which former superstitions 
conceived to have the human shape and to shriek when torn from the ground. 
The Mandrakes were separated, by imagination, into male and female, and 
used in incantations. They were believed to cure barrenness, and employed 
in the manufacture of philters, or Love-potions: hence the application of the 
word Mandrake by Shakspeare. The Mandrakes of the Scriptures have 
puzzled the brains of Biblical critics, without leading to any generally ac¬ 
knowledged result. 

Another medical poison is the Stramonium, or Thorn-apple, Datura 
stramonium of Linnaeus. It is also called Jamestown-weed, because 
first known, as an annual weed, near a place of that name in Virginia ; but it 
is now commonly met with, both wild and cultivated, throughout Europe. 
“ Every part of the plant is a strong narcotic poison, producing vertigo, 
torpor, death.” The Manicum-Strychnum of the old Greek writers was a 
kind of Nightshade, which, taken internally, was believed to cause madness 
(mania); and the word. Stramonium is understood to be a corruption of 
Strychnomanicon, or Mad-nightshade. Other species of Nightshade will 
afterwards come under our notice. 

Next to the Owl, the chief birds of evil omen are the several species of 
Crows (Genus Corvus) and especially the. Raven, Corpus corax, which is the 
largest of the tribe, measuring two feet in length and weighing three pounds. 
This fowl builds on high trees, or in the cavities of rocks, and has been 
generally regarded with disgust in all ages, for his gross voracity, feeding on the 
filthiest carrion : hence he is venerated in Egypt, as being one of the checks to the 
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accumulation of putridity. When augury was religion, “ every action of the 
Raven was deemed momentous. Every circumstance of his flight was ob¬ 
served ; and no fewer than sixty-four different inflexions of his voice were 
distinguished by the priests, all more or less portentous of calamity. Every 
one of its notes had a determined signification, which it was the business of 
knaves to interpret, and of the credulous to believe.” 

The voice of the Raven is termed Croaking. He Croaks, that is, he 
utters a loud, hoarse, and disagreeable sound, proceeding from the throat, 
something like that emitted by the Frog, (but much more powerful), and 
which has the same name. A person who complains in a low grumbling 
manner is, therefore, termed a Croaker. The Raven, however, has occasionally 
another note, deep and solemn, which makes the woods resound. 

* 

The name of the Raven is associated with that of plunder and rapine. The 
Saxon rafen was a raven, and reajian (equivalent to the Latin rapere) was to 
Rob, from which source we have many derivatives. To Reave in old 
English was to rob or take by force; and To Bereave a person of what he 
highly values, is to seize it, leaving him in a state of Bereavement, or desti¬ 
tution : the past participle is either Bereaved, or Bereft. To Rob is to 
Bereave of property illegally by force or intimidation, while Bereavement may 
be legally right though morally wrong, as in consequence of unjust laws ; or 
it may be from a law of nature, as when a mother is deprived of her child by 
the hand of death. In the one case we attend more to the sufferer, and in the 
other to the cause of the infliction. 

He who Robs is a Robber and the act is Robbery. In these terms the 
labial letter is harder than in their Saxon origin; bnt.it is otherwise with the 
Sea-robber who is sometimes called a Rover, approaching more to the 
Saxon reafere. j The highway-robber is termed a Highwayman, and may be 
either a horseman, or a Footpad. 

The Rover is more usually designated by the title of Pirate, Latin plrato ; 
his occupation is Piracy; similar conduct is Piratical; and the manner 
Piratically : all from the Greek peirao, to make bold enterprises. The 
French term is a Corsair, which in English is understood to he a Barbary 
pirate, such as infest the Mediterranean. The words Pirate and Corsair 
(courser), in ordinary usage, designate either the ship or the commander. A 
Privateer, like a pirate, is a ship fitted out for the purpose of seizing and 
plundering merchant-ships; but though fitted out by private individuals, the 
privateer cruises with the authority of some state or nation, and attacks only 
such vessels as belong toother states that are'at war with the government 
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under whose colours she sails. The verb To Privateer is sometimes 
written. We speak of the captain and the sailors of a Privateer; but the 
master and all the crew of a Pirate-vessel are Pirates , and are liable to be 
hanged by the Law of Nations. 

In this 5nd several other countries, an author has a legal property in his 
work for a specific number of years. This, which is transferable, is called his 
Copyright, and one who presumes to print and publish the same, during 
that period, without the owner’s consent, is termed a Pirate, and his conduct 
is a Piracy, subjecting him to pecuniary penalties. Plagium among the 
Romans (from a Greek word signifying to decoy) was the crime of kidnapping; 
and as the literary productions of an author are metaphorically his children, a 
person who appropriates any portion of them is called a Plagiarist, or 
Plagiary, and the theft is Plagiarism ; always dishonourable and (when to 
a certain extent) punishable by the laws against literary piracy. 

To Reave and to Rob assume a still stronger labial letter in the Latin 
rapere, to seize, from whence are derived many kindred English words. A 
Rape, in its original signification*, is a forcible seizure and carrying away of 
any person, or thing; but in usage it is almost universally confined to its legal 
sense,—a forcible violation of female chastity ; carrying off a female against 
her will, if not followed by this ultimate crime, is simply Abduction. To 
commit a Rape is otherwise expressed by the verb To Ravish ; the woman is 
Ravished :• the man is the Ravisher (in old English, a Raptor, or 
Rapter), and the action is Ravishment. These latter terms, however, are 
not confined to a criminal signification: to Ravish in a general sense is meta¬ 
phorically to seize or overpower the feelings with excess of pleasurable sen¬ 
sation;—to transport with delight;—to Enrapture, or fill the mind with 
Rapture. A person under Rapturous, or Ravishing, excitement is said 
to be Enraptured, of which Rapt (from an obsolete verb. To Rap) is a 
shortened epithet for the conveniency of the poets. Ravishingly and 
Rapturously, scarcely distinguishable in their meaning, may be written 
indifferently as adverbs. An habitual Enthusiast w'as formerly termed a 
Rapturist. See Ecstasy. 

The Latin rapio was not only to seize, simply, but with swiftness, as a bird 
on the wing snatches its prey; and hence our words Rapid, Rapidly, and 
Rapidity, (or Rapidness) which indicate extreme celerity of motion of 
whatever kind. The adjective Rapacious (Latin rapax ) is properly 
applied to those beasts and fowls which violently seize and devour the weaker 
living creatures. The Fox, who seeks his victims rather by stratagem 
than by strength, is an insidious but not a rapacious animal. Metaphorically, 
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those persons who seize the property of others, either by open robbery or 
irresistible private oppression, are said to be rapacious : the adverb is Ra¬ 
paciously, and the action Rapacity, or Rapaciousness. 

The food of a rapacious animal is its Prey. It Preys on living beings, on 
which the bird is said to Pounce, or strike suddenly ; and in search of which 
the beast is said to Prowl. Both these verbs are of French origin: poing, 
the human hand, originated the English Pounce, the claw of an Eagle; and 
proioler, to prowl, (from proie, prey) is to be found in old French Dictionaries. 
Prowling includes the idea of wandering in search of prey. The wolf is a 
Prowler; the tiger lies in wait to spring upon his victim. 

The Latin prccda was not only prey, in its literal acceptation, but the spoils 
taken whether in open warfare, or by private robbery. The three adjectives 
Predal, Predacious, and Predatory are generally confounded, but may 
be thus distinguished : the first is general, characterising every thing belonging 
to prey, or to plunder, predacious designates the natural disposition of the 
agent, and predatory qualifies the action. To Depredate (or to commit a 
Depredation) is to rob, or plunder, on an enlarged scale; and those that do 
so are Depredators. Such are the organised bands of robbers who inhabit 
the mountainous fastnesses of certain countries; making frequent inroads 
upon the more cultivated plains and carrying off the produce. Those are 
termed Banditti, or Bandits, (from the Italian bandito, an outlaw) and are 
characterised as living upon Rapine. Rapine was formerly written Ravin, or 
Raven ; and To Rapine (as well as To Ravin) was employed as a verb, 
meaning to seize by violence. Ravage rises above Depredation : it is 
wide-spreading Rapine. The Ravager spares nothing in his progress. He 
Ravages a country by laying it waste,—by swift and ferocious Devastation. 
It is hence that we speak, metaphorically, of the gradual Depredations of time; 
but of the Ravages of a fire or a tempest: from the latter nothing escapes for 
plunder. 

Plunder, meaning the property unlawfully carried off, whether by private 
theft or open robbery, is a word of uncertain origin. The Swedish plundra is 
To Plunder, in our sense of to rob a person or place of what it contains, and 
also, in some of its usages, to empty generally : thus plundra et stycke (literally 
to plunder a gun ) is to withdraw the charge, by means of the plunderskruf, or 
screw of the ramrod. Even in English where the word plunder is applicable 
solely either to Robber or to Theft, we always conceive the idea of a complete 
Rifling, or emptying of the place, house, or person, by the Plunderer. 
To Rifle is a frequentative of the Saxon verb rcafian, —to rob continuously 
until nothing remains. To Ransack, Swedish ransaka , is to search, dili¬ 
gently, every corner for plunder. To Sack a city, or give it up to Sack, is a 
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barbarous practice in war, by which, when, taken by storm, it is abandoned, 
for a time, to the indiscriminate rage and pillage of the besieging and irritated 
soldiery. A house emptied of its contents, leaving merely the bare walls, is 
vulgarly said to be Gutted. 

Booty ought to be distinguished from Plunder, with which it is often 
confounded ; the former being supposed to be legitimate, and the latter 
robbery. The Saxon hot (our Boot, formerly mentioned) denoted compen¬ 
sation; and the Booty taken in war was considered, not as a robbery, but as 
reparation for a previous injury. It is hence that the chief of a horde of 
banditti, who have not yet acquired the rank of legitimacy, by obtaining 
possession of the lands of a weaker tribe, is still a Freebooter, or Bandit; 
his actions are Freebootery,- or Freebootering ; and his Booty is 
plunder. 

The Latin spolinm denoted the skin of an animal, which remained after its 
flesh had been devoured by a beast, or bird of prey. In a consequent sense, 
it signified, in war, whatever was left behind after the destruction, or flight, of 
an enemy: as the Spoils of a camp, which became the property of the 
victors. To Spoil, in this usage, is to strip or make bare, and the action is 
Spoliation. It is also to corrupt and render useless ; or, intransitively, to 
become so, by whatever means. He who Spoils is a Spoiler, or, more 
solemnly, a Spoliator : Shakspeare w’rites Spoils for Spoliations. To 
Spoil is general,—to deprive of whatever is valuable ; but To Despoil refers 
by its preposition ( de) to the something which is taken away : thus, to spoil a 
garden, in a general sense, is to render it worthless ; while to despoil it of its 
fruit, is only to destroy its utility for a season. Despoiler and Despoliation 
are in the Dictionaries, but are scarcely wanted ; for, as general terms, they 
would not differ from Spoiler and Spoliation. 

Pillage, as already noticed, is another designation for plunder, but it is 
more accurately applied to the ravages of freebooters than to the spoils of 
war. Spoil and Pillage are, however, of kindred origin; both being referable 
to the Latin pellis, a skin. To Pillage is to carry off the spoil or spoils,— 
but not to spoil in the general acceptation of rendering worthless ; and in so 
far the Pillager differs, from the spoiler. To Pilfer is a diminutive. 
Pilfering is petty stealing, or private plundering. The adverb Pilferingly 
is occasionally written, and also Pilfering as an adjective. On the other 
hand, riches acquired by private and petty means is termed Pelf, which has 
always a contemptuous signification, as if gotten by practices that shun the 
light. It is the hidden wealth of the miser, and allied to the epithet Paltry. 
To Filch, meaning to steal in a petty degree, is from the same source; and 
differs from to pilfer in not being necessarily continuous. The Filcher may 
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only abstract a single article, but he does so Filchingly, or in a sneaking 
manner. Some of the words in this paragraph were formerly noticed, but 
they are here repeated for the sake of comparative illustration. 

The adjective Ravenous expresses the voracious quality of feeding, which is 
the characteristic of the Raven. He gluts his Rapacity with the filthiest 
carrion, and is allured by the smell of putrid garbage. We describe the pangs 
of hunger at the approach of food as a state of Ravenousness ; and we 
expect that the famished individual will devour his food Ravenously. 
Ravine, for rapine; To Ravin, or To Raven, meaning to devour greedily; 
Ravener, for such adevourer; and Ravening, for devouring, are to be found 
in old authors. To Rive, with its numerous family connexions, will properly 
come under our notice in a subsequent part of our work. 

Corpus, the Raven, is one of the Southern Constellations. He is the Bird 
of Phcebus, and was placed in the Heavens by Apollo, after being punished 
for neglecting an errand. Indeed he was always a tardy messenger. Noah 
found him so when he sent him from the ark: and the Scotch use the phrase 
“a Corbie Messenger” to denote one who never returns: their name Corbie, 
given to the Raven, being from the French Corbeau. Various fables are 
recorded of this bird, by the ancient poets. Among others, he was employed 
to watch the conduct of Coronis , who was beloved by Apollo. The nymph 
proved unfaithful, and was slain by the god ; but he saved her child JEscula- 
pius, who was educated by Chiron the Centaur, and became the god of 
physic. From henceforward, the Raven’s feathers, which were before white, 
were changed into black, that he might mourn for ever for the death of 
Coronis. 

I 

Including the Raven, there are nine species of the genus Corvus, the Crow, 
which are natives of Britain : 

The corone or Carrion-crow resembles the Raven in its manners and its 
building on trees ; but it is smaller, being only eighteen inches long and twenty 
ounces in weight. This is the species of Crows properly so called. They 
are remarkably fond of their young; and are said to pair for life, the survivor 
living in irreproachable widowhood. In old English this is the Gore-crow, 
and provincially the common or Midden-crow. 

The Rook ( frugilegus ) is rather larger but scarcely distinguishable from the 
common crow. His food however is different, not being carrion, but grubs 
and grain. This species is gregarious, nestling in woods in numerous flocks 
termed Rookeries. They build on trees, and the noise of their constant 
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Cawing, when forming their nests, is proverbial. The Rookworm has been 
already noticed. 

The Royston Crow, or Hooded Crow (comix), differs in colour from the 
three species above mentioned, which are wholly black, whereas this has only 
the head, wings, and tail of that colour, the back and breast covered as it 
were with a grey mantle, on which account it is, in some counties, called the 
Grey Crow. It is rather larger than the Rook, being about twenty-two 
inches long and as many ounces in weight. It is gregarious, builds on trees, 
and feeds on birds, insects, and seeds. This is the only Crow of the 
Highlands. 

The Jackdaw ( monedula ), the Saxon and Scotch Kae, builds sometimes 
on trees, but more generally in old towers and ruined edifices, where they 
congregate in flocks. The Daw of this country is thirteen inches long and 
weighs about nine ounces. The back of the head, the breast, and the belly, 
are ash-coloured, and the rest of the body black ; but there are many varieties. 
Its voice, which is extremely copious, consists of a series of harsh sounds 
between screaming and chattering. It is easily tamed, but is troublesome and 
thievish : it is the latter disposition which has given rise to the fable of the 
“ Daw and borrowed feathers.” 

The Jay' (glandarius ) is about the same length as the Jackdaw, but weighs 
only six ounces. It is a beautiful bird of many variegated colours. It nestles 
in woods, choosing the tallest oaks, and remote from human habitations. In 
his wild state (and he is not easily tamed) he has the faculty of imitating the 
voices of other birds, especially if they are harsh and disagreeable like his own. 

The Magpie ( pica ), the Scotch Pyot, is a very common British bird, 
nestling on trees, and well known on account of its Pied or variegated black 
and white colours, though there are varieties with wholly white plumage. Its 
length is eighteen inches and weight nine ounces. Like the Crow, it lives 
indifferently on animal or on vegetable food. It is easily tamed, becoming 
extremely familiar, addicted to theft, and otherwise mischievous, and imitates 
with facility the human voice. It has been accounted a bird of evil omen in 
all ages and countries; and was a favourite of Bacchus, because people were 
permitted to be loquacious during the festivals of that divinity. 

The Cornish Chough (graculus) is sixteen inches long and weighs thirteen 
ounces. It builds chiefly in the crevices of rocks, and feeds on berries and 
insects. Its plumage is black with sparkling tints of blue, green, and purple. 
This bird is easily tamed, but continues restless and turbulent, and is, besides, 
a common thief. In many parts of England the name of Chough is given to 
the Jackdaw ; and hence the propriety of the cognomen, Cornish, given to the 
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graculus, as being chiefly found on the rocky coasts of Cornwall. Shakspeare 
more than once alludes to the thievish disposition of the Chough, by which he 
probably meant the more tameable Jackdaw. 

The last of the nine species of British Crows is the caryocatactes, or Nut¬ 
cracker. It is brown, spotted with triangular white spots; wings black and 
tail tipt with white, but is rarely seen in this country. This bird is not to be 
confounded with the Sitta Europcea, the Nuthatch or Woodcracker. 
Both break nuts with their bills; but, beside other distinctions, the latter is 
scarcely six inches long and not more than an ounce in weight, whereas the 
Nutcracker is the size of a Magpie. From the noise which it makes in peck¬ 
ing with its bill on dead boughs, or old palings, the Nuthatch is, in some 
counties, called the Jar-bird. Another very rare bird, much akin to the 
Crows, but included in a different genus, is the Roller, Coracias garula. It is 
twelve or thirteen inches long, weighing seven ounces ; and presents a beautiful 
assemblage of blue, green, and while colours. 

Formerly, Crows of every species were considered as sinistrous; but, besides, 
every unexpected sound, such as the howling of a dog, or the crowing of a 
cock at unseasonable hours, was accounted ominous of evil. Shakspeare’s 
aboding Night-crow, or Night-raven, was the Bittern or (as it is called 
in some districts) the Bottle-bump. The Nachtrabe, or Night-raven of the 
Germans, is also a Heron, the Ardea nicticorax ; but that elegant species is 
not an inhabitant of this country, and our bard certainly alludes to a well- 
known bird. 

Crows and Rooks are very annoying to the farmer; especially by eating 
up the seed of his new-sown land. To prevent this he uses different means, 
and particularly Crowmills and Scarecrows ; by the former they are 
caught, and by the latter frightened away. Scarecrows are usually made by 
affixing the skin and feathers of a crow upon a pole, stuck in the corner of a 
cornfield ; or by dressing up a rude effigies of a man by means of rags, which 
scares, that is, terrifies and turns aside the depredators: hence we say of an 
ill-looking ragged fellow, that he looks like a scarecrow. Sometimes machines 
moved with sails, by the wind, like windmills, are planted on posts to make a 
noise, on the principle of a watchman’s rattle, and termed Crowmills. A 
boy, or man, employed to scare crows from new-sown land, is a Crow-keeper. 
In former times, in place of a gun, he carried a bow, as noticed by Shakspeare, 
who applies the term, not only to the boy, but to a scarecrow so armed. 

The Sea-crow, or Mire-crow, is a species of Gull ( Larus rulibumlns), 
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otherwise called the Pewit-gull, or Black-cap. Like all the other Gulls, 
it is a web-footed bird, inhabiting the sea-shores and adjacent marshes, and 
feeding on fish or worms. This species is fifteen inches long and weighs ten 
ounces. The head, throat, and tips of the wings are black; the back and 
wings are ash-colonred and the rest white. Its note is a hoarse laugh, and, 
therefore, it is sometimes called the Laughing-crow, or Laughing-gull. 

The common Gull, Mew, Sea-mew, or Sea-mall ( Larus canus ) has a 
yellow bill, a grey back, and the rest white. Its length is seventeen inches 
and weight twelve ounces. It breeds in the hollows of cliffs near the sea. 
The Winter-mew, Winter-gull, or Coddy-moddy, which inhabits more 
interior situations, is understood to be a variety of the common Gull. 

The Herring Gull ( Larus fuscus ) is white with a brown back: it is 
twenty-three inches long, and feeds chiefly on herrings, as its name imports. 

The Great Black-backed Gull ( marinus ) is twenty-nine inches long; and 
the ruEvius half a foot shorter, (which some suppose to be the female of the 
marinus) both inhabit our shores. The latter, which is about two feet long, is 
called in Cornwall the Wagel. The Welsh gwylaxv, or wylaw, (Scotch goul) 
is to wail; gxvylan, the wailer, is the seamew ; and the mournful cry of some 
of the species is sometimes attributed, by superstition, to proceed from the 
ghost of a person drowned at sea. The Silvery Gull (argentalus) of 
some authors is supposed by others to be only a variety of the marinus. 

The tridactylus which (as its specific name signifies) has only three toes, the 
hind one being wanting, is the English Tarrock. It is whitish with a hoary 
back, is about seventeen inches long, and weighs seven ounces. Another 
kind of Gull, which has by some been considered as a variety, and by others 
as a different species (rissa), is fourteen inches long, inhabiting the same cliffs 
of Wales and Scotland, and in the latter place called the Kittiwake. When 
old, this bird assumes the colours of the common Gull. 

The Skua, Brown Gull, or Cornish Gannet ( cataractes ) is the most 
powerful of all the tribe. It is two feet long, and exceedingly voracious. It 
feeds on fish and the smaller water birds : even those of its own tribe are pur¬ 
sued by this tyrant, until they are forced to disgorge their prey which it 
devours. 

The parasiticus, or Arctic Gull, and the crepidus, or Black-toed Gull, 
the former twenty-one inches in length, and the latter sixteen, are occasionally, 
though seldom, seen on our coasts. 

The Crow is associated with the English names of various plants. A “ kind 
of Campion” (we know not which) is called in the Dictionaries Crow-flower; 
and Crow-garlic has already been noticed in this work: we now pass to others. 
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Crowfoot is the English generic name of a tribe of plants which botanists 
include under the genus Ranunculus. Several of the species are appropriately 
named on account of the crowfoot-like division of the leaves, but others are 
joined to the collection from different apparent similitudes among themselves, 
which constitute a generic characteristic. 

Besides a multitude of exotic, there are fifteen known British species of 
Ranunculus; all of which are herbaceous, and all, except two, have yellow 
flowers. Their common names are : Ranunculus jlammulci. Lesser Spear- 
wort; lingua, Great Spearwort; gramineous, Grassy-crowfoot ; ficaria, 
Pilewort, or Lesser Celandine ; auricomus, Wood-crowfoot, or Goldi¬ 
locks ; sceleratus, Round-leaved Water-crowfoot; alpestris, Alpine White- 
crowfoot ; bulbosus, Bulbous-crowfoot, or Buttercups; hirsutus, 
Hairy-crowfoot ; repens, Creeping-crowfoot; acris, Upright Meadow- 
crowfoot; arvensis. Corn-crowfoot; parviflorus, Small-flowered- 
crowfoot; hederaceous. Ivy-leaved-crowfoot; and aquatilis. Floating- 
white-crowfoot. 

Many of the foreign, as well as a few of the British, species of Ranunculus 
are cultivated by the gardeners ; producing half-double and full-double flowers, 
of varied size and colour, to which a list of names has been appropriated that 
would fill many of our pages. Of these the double flowering acris is well 
known by the name of Bachelor’s-buttons. The Globe-ranunculus is 
a foreign species of Hellebore, Helleborus ranunculinus. This plant 
has been assigned by some Botanists to the kindred genus Trollius, of which 
we have one native species, the Ruropceus, Globe-flower, or Cabbage- 
daisy; called in Scotland Lucken-gowan. 

Although the juice of the plants of the genus Ranunculus is, in almost all 
cases, extremely acrid and disagreeable, it is surprising how few of them have 
ever had a place in the Materia Medica. The sceleratus appears in some of the 
foreign Pharmacopoeias; and the ficaria has its name, Pilewort, because it 
was once believed to cure the Piles: those troublesome tumours, originating 
about the anus, divided into the Blind and the Bleeding, both of which 
kinds are scientifically termed Hemorrhoids, and, in old English, Emerojds. 
The perennial fibrous root of the Pilewort has many fleshy pear-shaped 
annual knobs, which probably suggested the idea that they might be useful in 
the cure of the Piles which they resemble; for not a few of our vegetable 
medicaments were originally chosen from equally fanciful associations. 

Musk-crowfoot is the Adoxa moschatellina, a small perennial plant, growing 
in woods, and having flowers that smell like Musk. It is also called Bulbous- 
Fumitory, or Tuberous Moschatel. River-conferva [Conferva rivularis), 
which consists of smooth unbranched threads as fine as hairs, green and 
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waving with the stream, is termed Crowsilk. Milton’s “ tufted Crow-toes” 
(according to Skinner) were the flowers of the Hyacinth, or Harebells. 

The Empetrum nigrum, a dioecious shrub, growing plentifully on moun¬ 
tainous heaths in this country, is called Black-berried Heath ; and the 
fruit are Crow-berries, or Crake-berries. The only other species of 
Empetrum , the album, is a continental shrub with white transparent berries, 
similar to those of the Misseltoe. 

The Crake, associated in the preceding paragraph with the Crow, is the 
Land-rail, Rallus cre.r, also called the Corn-crake, Daker-hen, &c. It 
is a migratory bird, of a reddish-brown colour, about nine or ten inches long, 
and has its name of Crake (Creak) from its Creaking note, which resembles 
the grating sound of a hard body rubbing against the teeth of a comb; an 
imitation which is used for its decoy. It is a similar, but stronger, sound, and 
produced on the same principle, that is emitted by the Crowmill before- 
mentioned. The Water-rail (Rallus aquaticus ) is twelve inches long, but 
does not weigh above four ounces. It nestles and hides itself among sedges 
and rushes, and continues with us throughout the year. The porzana, or 
Spotted Water-hen, nine inches long and weighing four and a half ounces, 
also hides itself among bushes, on the borders of streams, so as to be seldom 
seen ; but when caught it is much esteemed by epicures. There are numerous 
other species of Rails, but they are all natives of foreign countries. [See the 
verb To Rail.] 

In naval architecture the name of Crowfoot is given to a complication of 
small cords, spreading out from a block, for the support of an awning or other 
purposes ; Chaucer dignifies the wrinkles that radiate from the eye of age by 
the names of Crow’s-feet ; a kind of forceps, used by surgeons for extracting 
bullets, See. from wounds, is termed a Crow’s-bill ; and, in Mechanics, an 
iron bar, pointed at one end, to be used as a lever, is a Crow-bar, or simply a 
Crow. The sound which we call a Crow, though written with the same 
letters, is not the voice of any species of that bird : Crowing is the triumphant, 
lengthened cry of the common Cock. We shall probably find, however, that 
Cry, Screech, Crow, Croak, See. were originally cognate variations of the 
same word, though now used with distinct acceptations. 

In the Linncean system of arrangement, four genera,—the Vultures, the 
Eagles and Falcons, the Owls, and the Butcher-birds, —are included in 
one Order, named Accipitres (Latin ad, and capio, to seize), because of their 
hooked bills and strong, arched claws. This Order is otherwise called Rapa- 
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cious, or Btrds of Prey. Having already noticed the two latter genera, we 
shall now say something of the two former. 

The name of the Vulture is familiar to the English ear, though it is yet a 
matter of doubt whether or not any one of the species has ever been seen in 
Britain, except in a state of captivity. The genus Vultur comprehends 
some of the largest fowls that fly; all agreeing in their preference of carrion 
to living flesh, hastening in flocks to feast on putrid carcases which they 
smell from afar. All the species have the head and neck naked, or nearly so ; 
and in this, as well as by their filthy feeding, they are markedly distinguished 
from the Eagles. The adjective expressing what belongs to a Vulture is 
Vulturine. 

The Condor, (Vultur gryphus,') a native of South America, frequenting 
high mountains, is the largest of the tribe; measuring often above three feet 
and a half in length, and nine to ten feet in breadth, between the tips of 
the wings. Its colour is generally a Raven-grey, that is, a bluish-black 
colour, similar to that of the Raven. If the writer of the “ Arabian Nights ” 
had any model in fabricating his enormous bird the Roc, it must have been 
the Condor. 

The King-vulture, or King of the Vultures (Vultur papa ) inhabits the 
West Indies, and is the size of a turkey. The aura , or Carrion Vulture, 
about the same size, is found both in North and South America. This 
species is gregarious, building on trees like Rooks, and have been tamed. 
The percnopterus, or Egyptian Vulture, about two and a half feet long, is 
common about the Pyramids ; and, like the Ibis, is highly esteemed on 
account of its destroying reptiles. It is said that a pair of these birds were 
seen in England in the year 1826. There are several other species of Vultures, 
all inhabitants of warm climates. A long-legged fowl, about three feet high, 
found in the interior of the Cape of Good Hope, has been accounted as an 
intermediate genus between the Vultures and the Falcons: it is called the 
Secretary, or the Snake-eater. 

In classic story the three Harpies were winged monsters, the daughters of 
Neptune and Terra. They had each the face of a woman, feet and hands 
terminating in sharp claws, with the body and wings of a Vulture. They 
attacked the viands of the public feasts, spoiling by their filth what they were 
unable to devour. Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven to animate his 
man of clay, was, for this and some other faults, chained by Jupiter to a rock 
on Mount Caucasus, with a Vulture devouring his continually growing liver 
until he was delivered by Hercules. Vultures were sacrificed to Mars on 
account of their voracity in feeding upon the slain. 
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The Vulture appears in the heavens,.holding in his talons the bright star 
Lyra, which has now given its name to the constellation. In past ages this 
group of stars was called the Vulture. It was also termed the Tortoise, the 
figure of that animal filling the place of the principal star. The Lyre (Latin 
and Greek lyra ) was a stringed musical instrument, and is classically con¬ 
nected, if not identical, with the'Tortoise. The first lyre is fabled to have 
been the shell of a Tortoise, found by Mercury on the border of the Nile; and 
in which the sinews of the reptile had been dried by the sun, and stretched 
into sounding strings. It was a species of harp, changing in its form, and in 
the number of its strings, as the art of music advanced towards perfection. 
It is in allusion to this imaginary origin, that the poets still sing of the 
“ Sounding Shelland the Swedish slcal, a shell, (which also denotes a sound) 
gave the name of Skalds to the poets of Scandinavia. 

The genus Falco, which includes the Eagles and the Falcons or Hawks, is 
characterized as having a hooked bill, furnished with a waxy skin, at the 
base, called the Cere (Latin cera, wax) in which the nostrils are placed ; 
claws large, much hooked, and very sharp; the tongue bifid at the end ; 
and the female, in general, larger and stronger than the male. The species 
are extremely numerous, more than a hundred and forty being found in 
Europe. About twenty of these are British, of which three are called Eagles. 

The Common Eagle (Falco fulvus) is usually of a brown colour, with the 
hinder part of the head yellow. It was- formerly distinguished from the 
Golden Eagle (chrysaetos) ; but is now considered as the same species. It 
measures from two and a half to niqre than three feet in length, being often 
seven feet broad between the tips of the wings, and weighs from nine to 
twelve pounds. It is rare in England, but common in Scotland and Wales, 
where it breeds in cliffs, and sometimes, though seldom, on trees. This is the 
Ringtail Eagle of some Ornithologists, and the Black Eagle of others; 
according to the changes of age, or the accidental variation of its plumage. 

The Sea-Eagle or Osprey (Falco albicilla ), the Erne (Saxon earn, an 
eagle) or Fawn-killer of Scotland, is often more than three feet long. It 
builds on rocks or on trees, on the sea-coasts, or the banks of rivers ;, feeding 
on fish and sea birds,, and, at times, on lambs, kids, or fawns. It is the same 
as the ossifragus of Linnseus, of which it is said that “ jn some countries it 
feeds on tortoises, carrying them up in the air, and letting them fall on a 
rock to break their shell, and hence the . name of Bone-breaker.” This 
is probably a fable derived from that of the Celestial Vulture formerly 
described. • - - * - . , . . 

The Fishing-Eagle, Fishing-Hawk, or Bald-Buzzard (Falco haliaetus) 
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feeds wholly on fish, and nestles among reeds. Some writers call it the 
Osprey. It is not nearly so large as- the Sea-eagle, being scarcely two feet 
in length. It is usually white with a brown back ; but is not very common in 
this country. 

The Common Eagle- under its-more splendid designations of the Golden 
Eagle, Royal Eagle, See. is that which was almost revered by the ancients 
for his noble carriage and alleged magnanimity. His lofty and rapid .flight, 
undaunted courage, and unconquerable strength fitted him for being the mes¬ 
senger of Jupiter, whose thunderbolts he carried in his talons. The God, it 
js said, owed the Bird besides a debt of gratitude; for having supplied him 
with nectar while he 'lay concealed, at Crete, from the pursuit of his father, 
Saturn. 

Eagles are proverbially long-lived,' and, independent of fable, one has been 
known to have actually existed above a hundred years in captivity. Hebe, 
the daughter of Juno and the goddess of youth, is always painted with her 
accompanying Eagle; for that this King of Birds had the power when old of 
again becoming young wak the general belief of all antiquity. We know not 
how far Mr. Sternhold was authorized by the original Hebrew, but in his 
version of Psalm ciii. v. 5, he states that “ the Eagle reneweth her age by 
Casting her bill.” 

Aquila (the Latin name of the Eagle) is one of the Northern Constellations, 
and usually conjoined with that of Antinous. The Eagle in the figure is re¬ 
presented with extended wings, as if flying; with her beak pointed towards the 
rising sun: in consonance with the tale that the mother Eagle (sometimes 
written Eagless) urges the first flight of her Eaglets, with their eyes directed 
towards that luminary ; disowning every on,e which cannot endure his rays, as 
unworthy of her future care. Hence come the epithets Eagle-eyed and 
Eagle-sighted, expressing acuteness of'vision real or metaphorical. The 
celestial Eagle is said to be that which carried Ganymedes to Olympus on his 
back, when he succeeded Hebe as the cupbearer of the gods. 

The Eagle being the monarch of the air, as the lion is of the-forest, is, like 
the latter, a symbol of power and royalty. The Roman cohorts instead of a 
banner carried each the figure of an Eagle, sculptured in gold or silver, on the 
point of a spear. It was Spread, or, as the Heralds term it, Displayed; 
that is, with its wings elevated and its legs extended. The arms of Russia, 
Poland, and Germany are Spread-Eagles : that of the latter having two 
heads, emblematical of the Eastern and Western Empires. The ensign of the 
ancient Persians was a Golden Eagle on a white flag. 

The nest of the Eagle, in which she breeds, is called her Eyry, sometimes 
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written Airy, or Aery, because supposed to be from the lofty, or aerial 
situation in which it is built; and the same name has in consequence been 
given to the nests of certain other birds, (especially those of the Falcon tribe) 
which choose the ledges of rocks or the summits of trees. The rapidity of an 
Eagle’s flight has been designated by Eagle-speed, and has given us the 
epithet Eagle-winged. What pertains to the bird generally may be termed 
Aquiline; but this adjective is scarcely ever used except in the phrase 
“ an Aquiline nose,” which denotes one that is curved like the beak of an 
Eagle. 

The Eagle-stone (which Mineralogists call JEtites, from the Greek 
a'ctos, an eagle) is an incrustated stone, the nucleus of which, being of a 
different texture, has, by drying, become detached from the surrounding crust 
so as to rattle loosely in the hollow. It is this kernel, generally roundish and 
often found in pebbles, which is properly denominated the Eagle-stone; from 
the ancient belief that the Eagle found it necessary to have one in her nest 
before she could lay her Eggs. The superstition had probably arisen from 
the practice of the Henwife (the woman who has the charge of the poultry), 
who, whenever she robs the common Hen of her eggs, always leaves one 
which is called a Nestegg, lest the fowl should either forsake her nest, or 
cease to lay. Some greedy housewives cheat the hen by substituting a pebble 
for the nestegg; a trick which often answers the purpose. Eagle-stones were 
formerly medical in preventing abortion, and magical in discovering thieves. 

In Botany, Eagle-wood and the genus Aquilegia have been already 
noticed. 

Next to the Eagles the most noble and courageous of all the Falcon tribe is 
the Gerfalcon, or Jerfalcon, Falco gyrfalco, which we formerly mentioned 
when speaking of the Herons. The female is about twenty-two inches long i 
but the male, called the Jerkin, is some inches shorter. This is also called 
the Iceland Falcon, Falco Icelandica, because it breeds on rocks in that 
country. 

The common , or Peregrine Falcon, ( communis , peregrinus, &c.) breeds on 
the rocks of the Highlands of Scotland. The female, which alone is called 
the Falcon, grows to the length of eighteen inches; but the male, called the 
Tercel, is seldom more than fourteen or fifteen. This celebrated species 
varies much in colour, but is always distinguishable by its having a triangular 
black spot on the neck. When full grown it is the Grey Falcon. The 
name of Tercel is given to the male ofeiery species of Falcon, or Hawk, 
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when he has no other individual designation. The Sacer, or Saker, of the 
Falconer, ( Falco sacer ) with its male the Sakeret, is supposed to have been 
merely a variety of the communis. 

The Lanner, Falco lanarius , is rather less than the common Falcon and 
said to breed in Ireland, but is seldom seen in Britain. The male is the 
Lanneret. The name, like that of the genus Lanius, has been referred to 
the Latin lanio, to tear; though her ancient designation of the Leonard- 
Hawk would suggest a different derivation. 

The Hobby, or Tree-falcon, ( Falco suhbuteo ) scarcely twelve inches long 
and less than half a pound in weight, is only a summer resident in England. 

The Merlin ( asalon ) continues throughout the year in the warmer parts of 
this country. The female is twelve or thirteen inches long, and the male 
about ten : the latter has been called the Jack-Merlin. 

The Kestril, tinnunculus. The male of this species is fourteen inches in 
length, and weighs between seven and eight ounces; but tlie female is some 
inches longer, and weighs eleven ounces. This bird is common in England, 
where it is seen balancing itself in the air, and suddenly darting down-upon 
its prey, which are mice and small reptiles, or unfledged birds. It is pro- 
vincially called the Wind-hover, because hovering long above one place, 
however violent the wind. It has also been termed the Stannel, which has 
been interpreted the Stand-gale. 

The Gos hawk, Falco palumbarius, is about twenty-two inches long, and is 
plentiful in Scotland, in sequestered situations, where it builds on trees, and 
sometimes on sea-cliffs. It is a great enemy to partridges and quails. 

The Sparrow-hawk, Falco nisus, is also a very common species, and the 
terror of the farm-yard. The male, called a Musket, is about twelve inches 
long; and the female is fifteen, but is nearly double his weight. They build 
in copses, and are almost continually on the wing. 

The Kite, Falco milvus, is well known throughout Britain, but is less 
common than formerly. In Scotland it is called the Gled. The male (the 
Red-Gled of Scotland) is two feet long, and weighs about two pounds and a 
half; while the female (the Grey-Gled of the same country) is from four to 
six inches longer, and as many ounces more in weight. The tail of the Kite 
is forked, which distinguishes the species from every other British bird of prey. 
They build in the forks of trees, and are very destructive to poultry. The 
Kite appears to spend a great portion of its life in the air, and seemingly 
without effort: hanging apparently motionless for hours together. The 
Paper-kites, or Paper-Dragons, of children, are named from their so 
hanging in the air. 

The Buzzard ( buteo ) is eighteen inches long and weighs two pounds. It 
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breeds in woods, usually in old crows’ nests, and feeds on small birds, mice, 
and insects. It varies much in its appearance. Some call it the Puttock, a 
name which has also been given to the Kite. 

The Honey-buzzard ( apivorus ) is twenty-three inches long and weighs 
thirty ounces'. It is supposed to feed much upon the larvae of wasps and 
Other bees, blit is not so common in this country as the other Buzzards. 

~ The Moor-buzzard ( arugineus ) is twenty-one inches long, and weighs 
twenty ounces: the female is two or three inches longer. It frequents 
marshes ; nestling in tufts of grass or rushes, and feeding on frogs, lizards, 
and carrion. It is the Duck-hawk, and the Harpy of different counties; 
and is supposed, by some Ornithologists, to be identical with Falco riifus, to 
which they have given the names of the Harpy-falcon and the Marsh- 
harrier. 

The Hen-harrier {Falco cyaneus) lives on mice and reptiles; and, as its 
name implies, sometimes on the robbery of the hen-roost: the verb To Harry 
(Saxon hergian) signifying to strip, or plunder. The male is about eighteen 
inches long, "and twelve ounces in-weight; and the female is two inches 
longer, and four ounces heavier. The latter was long accounted a different 
species ( pygargus) and was usually called the Ringtail. An ash-coloured 
Falcon, about the same size, has by some been considered as a variety, 
and by others as a different species—the ci/terarius, or 'ash-coloured Harrier; 
and hence the Harriers, by the addition of the Moor-buzzard, above 
mentioned, have been enumerated as a division of the genus Falco. 

For conjectures on the etymology of the names Eagle and Aquila, we 
must refer to our remarks on Eager and Acute ; but the words Falcon 
and Hawk present less of embarrassment; for both appear to have come from 
the same natural origin, seeing that both have the same consequent allusion to 
the shape of the bill. 

The Latin falx w as a Sickle, or Reaping-hook, —an instrument of iron or 
steel, with a wooden handle; which was not only sharp, but was crooked in 
the edge like a bow. It is this shape that is compared to a falcon’s beak ; and 
that of the Hawk (or Hook) is merely a translation, into a Gothic dialect, of 
the same idea. The Latin falcare was to cut; but to do so, it is not only 
necessary that a sharp edge shall be presented,—that edge must also, when 
pressed forward, be drawn aslant, as is done with a saw: a motion which is 
facilitated by the curved form of the cutting instrument. Hence originated 
the Falcate, Falcated, or Falciform (that is crescent ) shape of various 
cutting implements, both of peace and of war : of the Sickle for reaping corn, 
and the Sithe, or Scythe, for mowing grass; of the Falchion, or short 
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concave sword of the Christian knights, and the convex-edged form of the 
Turkish Scimiter. Falcation stands in someDictionaries for the action of 
mowing with a Scythe, and in others for the state of crookedness; but in 
either application it is obsolete. Defalcation (Latin defalcate, to cut off) 
expresses, in money accounts, a falling off, or decrease of what was expected : 
it is also the amount so cut off, or Defalcated. We may here observe that 
Falchion was formerly Faulchion, as Falcon, Falconry, and Falconer were 
written Fauloon, Faulconry, and Faulconer: agreeably to the old 
French through which the words came to the English. In more early ortho¬ 
graphies, the l was omitted, the words being written Fauchion, Faucon, 
Fauconry, and Fauconer. 

It is often difficult to express in words what is obvious to the eye. The 
lexicographer is not always aware, for example, when he says that the Hawk 
has a Hooked bill, that before he can give a clear definition of a Hook, he 
must refer to something, in nature or art, which his readers have seen,—per¬ 
haps to that very Bill, or to a shepherd’s crook. In the common language of 
explanation, a Hook is the end of some hard material (such as metal or 
wood,) which is so bent as to catch hold and retain another substance, either 
of a softer consistence, so as to be penetrated by the sharp point of the Hook, 
or that protrudes a ledge or a loophole to which it may be linked and held in 
its grasp. Hence the various kinds, such as Fishhooks, Fleshhooks, 
Pothooks, Tenterhooks, &c. which will again fall under our notice. 

Hooky is full of Hooks, or the state of Hookedness. To Unhook is to 
free from a Hook. The shepherd’s Crook (at the end of his stall’) differs 
from a Hook, which is usually associated with the idea of a sharp point 
that might penetrate the flesh of the sheep, whereas the crook merely catches 
the animal by surrounding its leg; and hence the proverb “ to gain an object 
by Hook or by C7'ook,” meaning to accomplish it at all events whether by fair 
means or foul. Hooked, the participle of To Hook, may either mean caught, 
or bent into the shape of a Hook. Hooknosed differs little, if any, from 
Hawknosed ; but when we speak of an Aquiline nose, we think more of 
the general curvature from the root to the point, or Tip, than to the hooked 
shape of the tip itself. 

A Crowbill, not being a cutting instrument, is straight like that of the 
crow; but the Handbill, used for pruning trees, and the Hedgebill (both 
of which have wooden handles) have their cutting parts shaped like the BiH of 
the hawk. The Tomahawk, or battle-axe of the North-American Indians, is 
denominated from its shape; and the prefix toma is probably from the Greek 
iernno, to cut. The Scalping-knife, by which they Scalped the dead 
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bodies of their enemies, was a separate instrument: the names are European, 
not Indian. The barbarous custom of Scalping was not peculiar to those 
tribes, but was at one time practised by the Gauls and other northern nations; 
and even by the Romans, who counted the number of Scalps as so many 
trophies of victory. The Scalpel, or knife used in anatomical dissections 
and surgical operations, though there is a similarity in the name, has no 
necessary connexion with the scalp: it is the Latin scalpellum, from scalpo, to 
cut, or carve. 

The Botanical genus Hieracium , Hawkweed, which we have elsewhere 
noticed, received its name (Greek hierax , a hawk) from the fanciful tale that 
hawks sharpened their sight by anointing their eyes with the juice of one or 
other of the plants so named : Hawkeyed being expressive of a penetrating 
sight. The genus was formerly mufch more extensive than now, many of the 
Hawkweeds being removed to kindred genera. We shall here enumerate the 
principal British species that have not been already mentioned : they are, the 
Hieracium alpinum, or Mountain-Hawkweed ; the auricula, Narrow-leaved 
Hawkweed, or Orange Mouse-ear, of which there is a larger species, the 
aurantianum; the murorum, Wall-Hawkweed, or Golden-Lungwort; 
paludosum, Marsh-Hawkweed ; subaudurn and umbellatum, the broad and the 
narrow-leaved, Shrubby-Hawkweed, —the latter of which is made use of in 
Sweden to dye yarn of a yellow colour. There is also the sylvaticum or 
Wood-Hawkweed, with six or seven less common species of Hieracium. 
Crepis fcelida is stinking Hawkweed, or, as it is now called, Hawk’s-beard, 
and three other species of Crepis, formerly Hawkweeds, are now Hawk’s- 
beards. The spotted, smooth, and long-rooted Hawkweeds are now' the 
Hypochieris macula, glabra, and radicata, formerly mentioned ; and other 
Hawkweeds (particularly the taraxaci or yellow Devil’s-bit) have, after 
various migrations, found refuge in the genus Apargia, or Hawkbit. Several 
of the Hawkweeds are cultivated for ornament by the gardeners ; but we have 
not seen that either of them has been ever used in medicine. 

During several centuries, immediately previous to the invention and general 
use of Fire-arms, different species of the genus Falco were kept for the sport 
of catching Wild-fowl ; and the practice, as well as the art of taming and 
training them for that purpose, was termed Falconry, or . Hawking. Like 
Hunting, it formed an amusement to nobles and to kings, who kept their 
collections of Hawks (as they still do their packs of Hounds) with Falconers 
to watch over their rearing, feeding, and discipline. To follow the sport, on 
foot or on horseback, was To Hawk, but the Falconer was never called a 
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Hawker, for, in fact, the art being imported from France, about the seventh 
century, brought its terms along with it, and the French Haicks were called 
Fancons. Since James the First, no British monarch has kept an establishment 
for hawks; but the sinecure office of Grand Falconer still continues to be 
hereditary. 

Most of the species of the Falcon tribe are capable of being trained to the 
chace of wild-fowl, technically termed ‘flying at the Plume;’ and some of 
them have been taught ‘to fly at the Fur that is, at Hares and other wild 
quadrupeds. The common Eagle is said to be tamed in Russia and Tartary, 
and to be employed in taking antelopes, foxes, and even wolves. The birds 
used in English Falconry were, the Goshawk, the Sparrow-hawk, the 
Gerfalcon, the Merlin, —the Falcon (pre-eminently so called), the 
Saker, the Lanner, and the Hobby. The first four were for the Fist, or 
hand, to which they returned when called; and the others, soaring aloft, 
required the Lure to bring them back. The Goshawk and her Tercel, and 
the Sparrow-hawk with her Musket, are Short-winged, (their wings when 
closed not reaching to the end of the tail) and were, therefore, more especially 
termed Hawks, to distinguish them from the Falcons, or Long-winged 
species: in common language, however, the words Hawk and Falcon were 
synonymous. 

The common Falcon (that from which the art acquired its name) had 
different designations according to the variety, or to its age and breeding. 
When about a year old, it is the Red-Falcon or Red-Tercel ; and, when 
full-feathered and completely bred, the female is the Falcon-gentil. Her 
flight is accounted the most rapid of all birds; so much so that even respect¬ 
able authors have ascribed to it a velocity which exceeds the measure of our 
credulity. She pounces on her prey (Pheasants or Hares) as if darting from 
the clouds. The Tercel was usually employed against magpies and other 
small birds. 

The Gerfalcon was considered as the most valuable of the tribe, being 
difficult to tame, and possessed only by great lords. She, as well as the 
Jerkin, chiefly delighted in Water-birds, and were termed Heroners. A 
Heron was let loose from the Heronry, where it was bred for the purpose, 
and, (like the stag of modern Hunts,) when caught, was preserved from 
destruction, for a future renewal of the sport. The Gerfalcon, says Latham, 
“ will fly at Swan, Goose, Heron, or Crane; and will take a Duck out of the 
water when only the bill appears.” A Wild-goose-chase would seem to 
have been one of difficulty, seeing that the phrase is used proverbially to 
denote an unsuccessful pursuit. 

The Lanner, though she is long-winged, does not love to mount high ; but 
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there is so little risk of Overflying her, that she will take six or seven 
flights in a morning; and she was, therefore, called the Scholars-hawk, 
being that on which he could safely make his experiments. Much sport was 
formerly found by setting the Saker to attack the Kite. 

The Goshawk and Sparrow-hawk were used in low flights, such as for 
partridges, quails and moor-fowl; and the Merlin, though capable of soaring, 
seldom attempted any bird larger than a partridge. 

The Hobby was particularly used for Daring (that is, frightening) larks so 
as they might be easily caught. To this sport, the Hobby was sufficiently 
inclined, such small birds being its natural prey. When the lark was ob¬ 
served fluttering near the ground, the Hobby (which was held on the hand) 
was unhooded and immediately spread its wings, at the sight of which the 
lark endeavoured to hide herself by lying close to the earth, while the 
Falconer rode round in a spiral, (keeping the threatening bird still in view') 
until he was near enough to cover the victim with his Daring-net. This 
net was fixed to a long pole and shaped something like a Purse-net; only, 
instead of its mouth being drawn together with a string in the purse fashion, it 
was kept open with a hoop: like the Bat-nets which boys use to put over the 
nests of Bats, to catch them as they issue from their holes in the twilight. 
Another mode of Daring larks was to stupify them by throwing upon them 
the reflection of the sun’s rays by means of a mirror called, therefore, a 
Daring-glass. A third method of Daring, not only larks but partridges 
and other birds, was by carrying torches in the night, and at the same time 
incessantly ringing a large bell, by the sound of which the birds were 
awakened, but so dazzled with the light, that they easily allowed themselves 
to be covered with a net. This practice was called Low-bi:lling; the old 
English and modern Scotch Lowe signifying a flame. A modern improve¬ 
ment upon Low-belling, more suited to Poachers, because making less noise, 
has been to carry the torch but to omit the bell, and, in place of the latter, to 
awaken the birds by beating the bushes. This is the Bat-fowling formerly 
mentioned, and he who practises it is a Bat-fowler : not from any asso¬ 
ciation with Bats except that it is done in the night. 

When speaking of Fire-arms, we noticed that the early names of those 
instruments of destruction were generally given from the frightful objects of 
nature or imagination : such as Dragons vomiting flames. We mentioned 
Muskets as being derived from the French, but we did not then advert to 
the association of the name with that of the Musket, or male of the Sparrow- 
hawk : the allusion was to the rapidity with which it overtook its prey. 
Falcons, Falconets, Sakers, and Sakerets were the names of other 
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pieces of artillery, derived from a similar source. All such designations 
(except the Musket) are now laid aside; and the several pieces are denomi¬ 
nated six Pounders, twelve Pounders, &c. according to the weight of the 
halls which they respectively carry. 

Although Falconry has been long neglected in this country, its language 
has not been wholly forgotten. The principal terms of the art still hold their 
place in the Dictionaries; because their explanation is requisite for the 
reading of authors that are not yet obsolete; and allusions to many of the 
practices are still, sometimes unconsciously, made by modern writers. At 
the risk, therefore, of being uninteresting to a portion of our Readers, we 
shall dwell a little longer on the subject; and in so doing we shall sometimes 
find it more convenient to make use of the present tense, though chiefly 
relating to the past. 

The nest of the hawk, as well as that of the eagle, is termed its Eyry, and 
the derivation from the old Teutonic ey an egg, appears to be still more 
probable than that which we formerly mentioned. The Eyry was the place 
where any species of wild-fowl deposited her eggs, and was not always, as 
now, confined to denote the nest of a rapacious bird ; for an Eye of 
Pheasants, in old English, signified a nest, or brood, of that harmless tribe. 
By the usual transformation of y into g, the connexion between Ey and Egg 
is apparent, and the resemblance of an Egg to the Eyeball forms a relation 
to the Eye (or organ of sight) which is equally obvious. 

As soon as the young hawks break the shell, they are said to be Dis¬ 
closed : they become Eyasses, or what in other birds are termed Nestlings. 
When they first endeavour to leave the nest, clambering upon the neighbouring 
boughs but speedily returning, they are Boughesses, or Boughets; and 
when they are able to fly from tree to tree they become Branchers, or 
Ramage-hawks ; which name they retain during the summer months, or 
until they have wholly left the Eyry. Eyas-hawks (of which Jashawk is an 
obvious corruption) may be removed as soon as they are Summed, that is, full- 
feathered; but Ramage-hawks soon become coy, and require to be caught 
with Urines, which are nets made of fine thread and coloured blue or green, 
so as not to be distinguished, by the bird, from the foliage. Haggards are 
such as have been long at liberty, and, in consequence, are difficult to tame. 

Eyasses are also called Nyasses, or Niasses, by reason (as we apprehend) 
of a transference of the letter n from the Article an: an Eyas (for it is often 
written with only one s) becoming a Neyas, or Nias, by an imperceptible change 
of pronunciation. Other similar metamorphoses are apparent in our dictionaries; 
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and, in some cases, it may be doubtful whether the n has left the an to join the 
vowel of the succeeding word, or an initial n has left the word to associate 
itself with the article a. The Old-English writers varied their orthography 
according to the county, or district, to which they severally belonged, and 
they did not always discriminate between an accurate and a corrupt pro¬ 
nunciation. Hence they wrote, indifferently, Eme (Saxon earn ) and Neme, 
as well as Nuncle, for Uncle; Naunt for Aunt; Nawl for Awl; with 
other confused enunciations that are still prevalent at the present day. 
Natch-bone and Aitch-bone (vulgarly H-bone) the Rump-bone of an 
Ox, have bidden defiance to Etymology. In Natural History, ‘ An Eye of 
Pheasants’ was also ‘A Nye of Pheasants,’ and even the human Eye was 
written a Nye. The Bulfinch was either a Nope, or an Ope; the common 
Lizard, or Eft (Old English Evet) is also the Newt; the Water-Eft is 
the Water-Newt; and the Saxon nedder , a serpent (probably allied to 
Nether, as crawling on the ground) has been transformed into an Adder. 

\ *' ' 

The French adjective niats designates a young bird, properly of the falcon 
tribe, and, like our application of foal (a young horse), it also denotes a fool, 
or simpleton, as does the adjective Nice in the writings of Gower and 
Chaucer. The French Etymologists derive the word from aid (Latin nidus ) a 
Nest, (the place in which a bird of any kind lays and hatches her eggs, and 
feeds her callow young) making it equivalent to our word Nestling, a young 
bird which has not yet quitted the nest, still continuing To Nestle with the 
rest of the brood. The Nias of the Barnyard-fowl, or common Hen, was, 
in Old English, called a Cokeney, or Nestcock. It was a Pullet, not 
necessarily a Cockerel or young Cock, but either male or female, and it 
retained the name until it grew old enough to be called a Cock or a Hen. 
The comparative value, as an article of food, was thus discriminated in an old 
distich: 

“ He that comes every day, shall have a Cock-Ney ; 

But he that comes now and then, shall have a Fat Hen.” 

The consequent sense of the French niats is now the only one of the modern 
Cockney : it denotes a silly simpleton who wonders, stares at, and mistakes 
every thing. This overgrown booby is confined to no district, but the inha¬ 
bitants of the country choose to mean by it one who has been born within the 
sound of the Bow-bells (the bells of Bow-church in Cheapside),—a Lon- 
don-cockney. The French express the same animal by the term budaud, 
‘ un badaud de Paris’ being literally translated by the phrase ‘a Parisian 
Cockney.’ That language has a feminine (tine badattde), while the English cockney 
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is almost always masculine; but it was not so in the days of Shakspeare. 
It is from this source that we have the term Badinage, which signifies the 
affectation of playing the fool by waggish conversation—an imitation in joke 
of what the Badaud would act in earnest. Cockneylike is having 
Cockney manners; and a Cockneyism is a phrase that is supposed to be 
peculiar to the would-be Beaux (ridiculously called Bucks) of the metropolis. 

The first year of every hawk, after she is taken from the eyry, whether 
brancher or eyas, is her Sore-age: she is then a Sore-hawk, from her sorel 
colour, and continues such until she has mewed , or cast her Sore-feathers, 
which is in the second year. She is a Carvist (that is a Carry-fist) when 
fitted for carrying on the hand. 

A curious mode of discriminating the species, in catching old hawks or 
haggards, was by means of the Flusher ( Lanius collurio) : To Flush, in 
the language of the sportsman, being to rouse, or ‘Start the game.’ A 
Falcon when flying in the air will not descend to a lifeless bait; and the 
Falconer fastens the Butcher-bird with a string into his net. “ This bird 
by its movements indicates the kind of hawk which is hovering above; if it 
be a buzzard or any kind of sluggish hawk, the butcher-bird’s motions are but 
slight; but if it suddenly drops down and hides itself.it is a sign that some 
large kind of Falcon is above,” which, in that case, is lured to the net by the 
fluttering of a pigeon, tied for the purpose to the end of a long string. It 
must not however be imagined that the buzzard, though slower than other 
hawks, is less the enemy of defenceless birds. ‘To be between Hawk and 
Buzzard,’ is proverbially to be in a perilous situation, which the Homans 
expressed by their, to them, dangerous navigation ‘ between Scylla and 
Charybdis,’ two whirlpools then existing on the opposite coasts between 
Sicily and the mainland of Italy. 

To Man [? manage ] or Reclaim a Hawk, which is before wild or Unre¬ 
claimed, signifies to make her tame, gentle, and tractable. For this purpose, 
when new-ly taken, she is blinded during the first tweuty-fonr hours, which is 
done, with a needle, by drawing a thread through each of the upper eyelids 
and thereby tying them down to the beak. This operation is termed Seel¬ 
ing, or Enseeung, from the French ciller to wink, and Latin cilium the 
eyelid. The hawk thus Seeled is cast (the term for put or placed) upon her 
Perch, (that is, the rod, beam, bough or any other place on which a bird 
Perches, or stands) where she is left until the evening of the following day, 
when she is Unseeled by cutting the thread and drawing it gently out. After 
unseeling her, she is fitted with a leathern Hood which covers the whole 
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head ; and this is continued for several days, taking it off occasionally at 
night to allow her to feed, until she becomes accustomed to be handled and 
fed from the hand or fist; after which she is taken, Hooded or Un hooded, to 
daylight, and is then said to be Reclaimed. To Hoodwink, meaning 
metaphorically to keep in the dark for the purpose of deception, is from this 
source. 

Besides the Hood, the Hawk had other furniture, which is thus described 
by writers on Falconry : “ All hawks taken upon the fist had straps of 
leather or silk called Jesses put upon their legs. The jesses were made 
sufficiently long for the knots to appear between the middle and the little 
fingers of the hand that held them, so that the Lunes, or small thongs of 
leather, might be fastened to them with two Tyrrets or rings.”—“ The legs 
were adorned with bells (Hawk’s-bells) fastened with rings of leather termed 
Bewits, each leg having one, and to the Bewits was added the Creanck 
(French creance, trust) or slight string of thirty fathoms long, by which the 
bird, in tutoring, was v drawn back after she was permitted to fly: this also 
was called Reclaiming her.” The Tyrrets kept her from Winding or 
entangling the string. The bells were light, and one of them a semitone above 
the other: the best were from Milan. The Falconer was provided with 
Gloves to prevent the hawk’s talons from hurting his hand. Silver rings 
about the legs of the hawk, put over the closed claws when young and with 
the owner’s name engraved upon them, were called Varvels —French Ver- 
rouil and Old English Verrel, or Ferrel, a metal ring or hasp. The 
wings were pinioned by a covering of soft Mail, removable at pleasure. 

The Hawk, thus caparisoned, was carried to the field and Entered, that 
is, initiated into the work of slaughter. She was first, after being Unm ailed, 
allowed to fly the length of the Creance, and then enticed back to the Fist by 
the lure (French leurre, from the Latin lorum, or the Dutch leer, leather) 
which was a bag of red leather stuffed with wmol and shaped like the body 
of a bird, to which were affixed a bill, talons, and wings. To this was fastened 
a piece of the meat on which the bird was previously fed (by which she was 
Tired or drawn) that she might not be disappointed on her return. This, 
frequently repeated and joined to the voice, brought her readily back ; and in 
time the voice alone was found sufficient. The various plumage with which 
the Lure was set off, answering to that of the bird on which it was intended 
that the hawk should fly, was called the Drawer (French tiroir); and the 
Hawk was thus said to be Reclaimed by ‘ Hoop (cry) and Lure.’ 

The method so practised of bringing the falcon back to the fist originated 
the common use of the verb To Lure, or to attract by the exhibition of a 
tempting object. The simple verb is more general than the compound, To 
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Allure, which by the prefix al (ad) points to some place, or thing, towards 
which the tempted creature is drawn. This incongruous junction of the Latin 
preposition to a Gothic etymon must have been the work of modern Latinity; 
for Hawking was certainly not known to the Romans. Allurements are 
things held out by the Allurer, by way of temptation. Alluring and 
Alluringly are the adjective and adverb; and Alluringness, Unal¬ 
luring and Unallured are in the Dictionaries. See To Entice. 

The several parts of the Hawk have names of French derivation, and are in 
many cases denominated differently from the similar parts of other birds. 
The upper mandible only of the bill,—that which is curved at the point—is 
termed the Beak, while the lower portion is called the Clap ; the Gorge is 
the upper bag which first receives the food, what is termed the Craw or Crop 
in granivorous birds ; the Pannel is the stomach : the claws of this as well 
as of other birds of prey are Talons ; the small toes are Petty-singlers ; 
and the legs, from the thighs to the feet, are the Arms. It was sometimes 
found requisite to Cope (that is, to pare) the beak and talons, so as to sharpen 
them, which was done with a Coping-iron, a name taken from the French 
couper, to cut. 

The neck of a bird was, by falconers, called the Juke (obviously connected 
with the Latin jugum, a yoke), and the hawk was said To Juke (French 
jucher) when she slept, or went to perch for the night. The Scotch to Juke 
is to lower the head, by bending the neck, and it is in this position that fowls 
sleep. The common hen Roosts, and the place where she perches through 
the night, her place of rest, is her Roost or the Henroost. 

The feathers, too, of the Hawk have their several names. The tail is called 
the Train, and the wings are the Sails. The term Plumage, instead of its 
usual application to the whole covering of the bird, 'is peculiarly given to the 
portions under her wings ; and ‘ the Plume of the hawk ’ denotes her general 
colour arising from the intermixture of all the feathers. The Sarcel, or 
Sercel, is the pinion or outer joint of the wing; and its covering is of Sarcel, 
or Sercel, feathers. Those of the wing, next the body, are Flag-feathers, 
or simply Flags ; and the long feathers of the wing are the Beam-feathers, 
which, when they get between the body and the thighs, are said To En- 
terpen. The feathers under the beak are Barbe-feathers ; those upon 
the thighs are Pendant-feathers; and the small black, hair-like feathers, 
about the Cere, are called Crtnels, or Crinets, from the Latin crinis, 
a hair. 

The wings of the Hawk are frequently damaged, and require to be bound 
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up, which is done with leather fillets called Brails, The term is from the 
French brayer, a truss, and the same name is given to certain ropes, in a ship, 
which, passing through pulleys, are used for trussing up, or furling, the larger 
sails. When the feathers of the wings are entire, the Hawk is said to be 
Firmed; but as they are often broken, she is thereby much impeded in her 
flight, and is called a. Ragged-Hawk. This defect was formerly in some 
degree remedied by inserting another feather into the broken stump, binding 
both firmly together; and the process was termed Imping, from the Saxon 
irnpan, To Engraft. An Imp, in Old English, was a young shoot of a tree 
which was cut ofif for the purpose of being inserted into another tree in which 
it took root. The modern name is a Graft (formerly a Graff), because the 
Grafter, when he Grafts, Ingrafts, (or Engrafts) the shoot, unites it as 
if it were engraved into the tree. Ingraftment (or Engraftment) is thus 
equivalent to the obsolete term Imping, as to Ingraft is the modern term for 
To Imp ; but the Germans, who still use the verb impfen, apply it equally to 
Budding, which, we should imagine, is a later improvement in the art of 
Grafting. 

The graft being a twig cut from an older tree is termed a Scion, or Cion, 
—a cutting. The names are the same in French, and (as we shall afterwards 
find from the analysis of kindred words) are allied to the Latin scindcre. A 
Scion, being a shoot from an old stock, is, metaphorically, a descendant of an 
illustrious house,—a slip of the genealogical tree, and is, therefore, endued, in 
the language of flatterers, with all the virtues of his ancestors. The vulgar 
adage ‘ a Chip of the old Block,’ though a ruder figure, has an equivalent 
meaning. An Imp has now ceased to signify a graft , but it has retained the 
secondary application. Imps are figuratively children. It has been said that 
they are so called contemptuously, because the phrase * Imps of Satan,' 
meaning the little devils with which he is surrounded, has given the term a 
partial degradation. The poets, however, who often make use of the word, 
do not confine it either to a good or bad acceptation, but refer it to infant 
progeny of whatever kind. 

The French provigner signifies to propagate plants of the vine ( tavigne ), and 
To Provine has, somehow, been introduced into our Dictionaries with the 
same signification. The most usual way of propagating the vine is by slips or 
cuttings (French provins ), which, when inserted into the ground, take root and 
grow. Independently of this propagation, it becomes necessary to clear the 
vine from its superfluous shoots, because, when too numerous, they allow the 
stock to run into wood instead of bearing fruit. The operation of cutting 
them oft'is termed Pruning ; and To Prune (Old English, To Proin) is, by 
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modern usage, not only applicable to thinning the luxuriance of the vine, 
but that of any other shrub that will bear pruning; and even to lopping off 
the superfluous branches of forest-trees. This subject has already come under 
our consideration, as also, incidentally, the metaphorical usage with regard to 
the hawk’s pruning her wing. According to ‘The Booke of St. Albans,’ 
compiled by Juliana Barnes, and first printed in 1488, “ the hawk prunetfi, not 
picketh, and she pruneth only when she beginneth at her legs and felcheth oil 
at her tail to embalm her feet, and striked) the feathers of her wings through 
her beak.” Shakspeare minutely alludes to this circumstance when, speaking 
of Jupiter’s Eagle, he says: 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and Cloys his beak, 

As when his god is pleased. 


The covering of various animals falls off and is renewed : of some annually, 
and of others at certain periods of their lives. The Deer shed their horns, the 
Serpents cast their skins, and the Birds drop their feathers. In the latter this 
change is called Moulting or Molting, (Latin mulare, to change,) and they 
Moult, or Molt, once a year. While undergoing this process, the songsters 
are silent, or Mute, a term (having the adverb Mutely) that has been 
employed to express wilful, as well as necessary, silence. The French muer 
is to Moult, and muet is Mute. 

In the Moulting season the hawk was said To Mew ; and she, along 
with others, was Mewed, that is, shut up in a building called the Mews, 
until her feathers were renewed. After she had undergone this change for the 
first time she was called a Mewed Hawk. A hawk that changes the colour 
of her feathers by degrees, which is usual in the second year, is an Enter- 
mewer. It was recommended in the books of Falconry, to put the hawk to 
the Mew in the beginning of Lent, because, “ if well kept, she would be 
Mewed by the beginning of August.” The king’s hawks were kept at the 
mews at Charing-cross, which place was converted into stables by Henry the 
Eighth ; and hence public Stables sometimes assume the name of Mews. 

The diseases of hawks were numerous, and still more so the methods of 
cure. When it is considered that, in the reign of James the First, a Cast (or 
pair) of hawks were sold fora thousand pounds, it may be believed that no 
expense would be spared in preserving them : the Falconers were their 
physicians and purchased the Hawk-medicines, ready compounded, from the 
apothecary. Among the recorded complaints to which they were subject, a 
sort of asthma is particularly distinguished. It was called the Pantas, from 
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the French panteler, to pant; and the same name was given to a similar 
disease in cattle. The cause of the Pantas was ascribed to other distempers 
of which we know little or nothing more than the names : as the Teine ; the 
Cray; and (if it is different) the Stoney-Cray. The Pantas sometimes 
proceeded from an excess of fat, and was cured by purgation and other means 
taken To Enseam the hawk ; that is, to deprive her of a portion of her Seam. 
The Rie was a swelling in the head; and the Pinne was an ailment of the 
feet. She was often troubled with vermin, such as Mites about the head and 
neck ; Anguelles, (Latin anguilla,) or small worms that were ejected when 
she Gleamed, or emptied her gorge; and Filanders (Latin filunx) or 
thread-like worms which kept possession of her reins. A mass of pimples in 
the palate of a horse is called the Frounce, from the French froncle, a boil; 
and the hawk had a similar disease with the same name. When subject to 
sneezing and casting water through her nostrils, she was called a Refrined- 
Hawk, that is, refrained, or curbed, as if she had a bridle (French /rein) 
on her nose. 

The various motions of the hawk were not only observed but severally 
denominated. When she whetted, or dried, her beak after feeding, as other 
birds often do, she was said To Sue, French essuyer; and the antiquated 
verb To Snite (still used in Scotland) meaning to blow the nose, was applied 
to the hawk when she cleansed her nostrils from the filth (Snot) which they 
emitted. To Frill was to shiver, as with cold ; To Endue was to digest 
irregularly; and To Mute was to void her ordure. “ She Warbleth,” says 
the Booke of St. Albans, “ when she draweth both her wings over the midst 
of her back and there they both meet, and softly shaking them lets them fall 
again. She Mantleth when she stretcheth one of her wings along after 
her leg, and afterward the other wing, which she most commonly doth before 
she warbleth her.” 

Care is taken to unhood the hawk before she is allowed to fly, otherwise she 
would soar perpendicularly aloft until wearied, and then drop to the ground. 
Immediately when unhooded, she beats with her wings, and Strains, or 
strives to get away ; and, in so doing,she is said to Bate, or Bait: the word 
is spelt both ways in the Dictionaries, though, were the alteration worth 
while, we should write To Batt, as being derived from the French battre. 
When she is recalled to the fist, she is said to Rebate, Rebait, or Rabatt, 
a term thus variously translated from rabatlre, originally used with the same 
signification. 

To Branch-stand a hawk is to make her perch upon a branch, or leap 
from tree to tree, until the dog Springs the partridge or other game; and the 
Springing of the game a second time, after it has been lost, is called 
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Retrieving, from the French retrouver, to find again. In English To 
Retrieve is also to recover what has been lost, but is seldom, if ever, used in 
its literal sense. We may Retrieve a lost character, if not so far gone as to 
have become Irretrievable ; for it may be Irretrievably lost, or in the 
state of Irretrievableness. To Contrive, French controuver, is to find 
out or invent (Latin invenire); and a Contrivance, formerly a Contrive- 
ment, is any scheme or plan, devised or invented by the Contriver, to gain 
the end in view. Contrivable is capable of being discovered. To Con¬ 
trive, meaning to wear out as if by rubbing, though ivritten with the same 
letters, is from a different origin: the Latin contero. This word is now ob¬ 
solete, but Shakspeare used it metaphorically, as wearing away, or spending 
time: “We may contrive this afternoon.” In the same sense, he frequently 
makes use of the verb To Confound, ‘Confounding time’ meaning to 
consume or destroy it. 

From the same source (French trouver, to find) came our Law Term 
Trover. An Action of Trover is raised by one man against another, 
who has found, or obtained possession of, any of his goods, and refuses to 
deliver them up. Hence, too, the name of Troubadours, given to a class of 
wandering minstrels of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They were 
trouveurs , in old English Finders, that is, inventors of tales: but we must 
return to our more immediate subject. 

Any bird that hovers above a spot, without apparently moving its wings, is 
said To Plane; and when a light-down hawk, in her stooping, turns two or 
three times upon the wind to recover herself before seizing her prey, it is 
termed a Cancelier, signifying, in old French, A Crossing. When she 
forsakes her natural flight, to follow Rooks or other worthless birds that come 
in view', it is a Check: she ‘Flies Gross;’ and when she flies out too far 
from the fowl, she is a Rakee [See Rake]. She Swoops, or makes a 
Swoop (Sweep) when she darts down with rapidity upon her prey. Some¬ 
times from eagerness, she only snatches at the feathers, in which case she is 
said to Ruff, or Rifle, and is a Rifler; but, in acting properly, she 
Seizes the fowl, holding it fast in her claws (which is called Binding) 
and Trussing it, that is, carrying it aloft to a great height before descending 
with it again to the ground. When she flies away with the fowl, she is 
said to Carry. 

To Seize and To Possess (Saxon besittan, and Latin possidere) are literally 
to sit upon ,—the posture in which the Hawk, when allowed, feeds upon 
her prey ; and both verbs, with their compounds, are metaphorically applied 
to designate certain processes that are exercised by the vultures of the law. 
To seize is to take sudden and forcible Possession of a thing ; whether with, 
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or without, a warrant from the acknowledged judges of the land. In the 
former case it is termed a legal Seizure, and in the latter it is a crime, 
because, in the one case the Seizer, or Seizor, merely executes the law, 
while in the other he commits a robbery. Whatever is legally liable to seizure 
is said to he Seizable; which means that the present Possessor, or holder 
of the thing which he calls his own, may be lawfully Dispossessed of it,— 
that the Possession (which also denotes the thing possessed) may be taken 
from him and given to another who is presumed to have the better right: the 
act is Dispossession. 

The preceding definitions take it for granted that the thing seized is actually 
removeable from the custody of one person to that of another; but the law 
also contemplates the metaphorical Seizing of things, such as lands, that, 
though literally immoveable, may become the property of one who never saw 
them, and who may be residing not only at a distance, but in a different 
kingdom. According to this usage, the possessor of property need not be an 
occupant: he may be an Absentee, one of a class of which many may be 
found among the Irish landlords. Besides a writing called a Conveyance, 
by which the sale of houses, or lands, is effected, an actual symbolical 
delivery of possession formerly was, and in many cases still is, necessary to 
complete the title. This is termed Livery of Seizin, and is performed upon 
the ground, before witnesses, by the giving of a turf, twig, or other symbol, to 
the purchaser, or to his attorney. This seizin, or possession, is called a 
Feoffment, [See Fee] the trouble of which ceremony is often saved in 
England by other modes of transfer; but in Scotland, actual Seizin, and the 
recorded evidence thereof by a notarial deed, there called a Sasine, is 
absolutely necessary' to complete the right to landed property. It may be 
here noticed that the lawyers always write Seisin and its derivatives with an 
s in place of a z ; following the French saiser, to seize. The unlawful dis¬ 
possession of a man from his lands is a Disseisin ; the Disseisor is he who 
Disseises; and the person dispossessed is the Disseisee. He who has not 
yet got his Livery of Seisin is Unseised. Unpossessed designates property 
that is without an occupant. To Repossess is to possess again what was 
once ours. It is Repossession, which in old English and law language was 
called Reseisin : a taking possession of lands that had been Disseised. 

To seize and to possess, even as law-terms, are not synonymous. The former 
is active and implies an interruption in the possession, whereas the latter may 
have existed unchallenged from time immemorial; and further, to possess is 
more generally employed in the language of ordinary life. It has the ad¬ 
jectives Possessive and Possessory, which characterize, respectively, what 
belongs to possession, and what to the possessor. Possessionf.r, for possessor. 
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is old and useless. In former times, certain maniacs were said to be Pos¬ 
sessed, that is, their bodies and minds were inhabited by demons, who 
guided their actions and spoke through their mouths. It is probably in 
allusion to this once general belief, that we say of a person whom we imagine 
to be inaccessible to reason with respect to any particular opinion, that he is 
Prepossessed, or has a Prepossession ; otherwise, he is said to be Un¬ 
prepossessed. To Prepossess, literally to possess beforehand, is to pre¬ 
occupy the mind in favour of an opinion before a counter-argument can be 
addressed. A person may have a Prepossessing, or an Unprepossessing 
manner, or appearance. To Prepossess, in the sense of to pre-occupy 
material things, is now seldom used. 

Tiring a hawk was giving her a leg or wing of a pullet to pluck at; and, 
generally, falcons were said To Tire upon their prey. The French tirer is 
not only to draw simply, but to tug, wrench, and pull, so as to separate into 
pieces ; and is, therefore, peculiarly expressive of the voracity of the rapacious 
tribes. Thus Henry the Sixth says of the Duke that he will, 

like an empty eagle, 

Tire on the flesh of me, and of my son ! 

In a secondary sense To Tire on is to cogitate or reflect upon any subject. 
Thus, in Titnon of Athens, Act in. Scene 6. 

Upon that were my thoughts Tiring when we encountered. 

The transitive verb To Tear, Saxon tceran, expresses more directly the effect 
upon the object of attack. It is to separate with violence, as a piece of cloth 
is rent asunder, or to make rude excisions as is done by the teeth and claws 
of a ferocious animal from the flesh of his victim : he tears as well as devours 
his prey. The word is much extended by metaphor: the mind is torn by 
violent passions, and governments by factions. The agent is a Tearer. 
The neuter verb To Tear is to storm with desperate violence, as a mad bull 
who tears up the ground in his excess of rage. Some have derived To Tire 
from the Saxon Tiran, but that verb was more used in the sense of to irritate 
or vex, the metaphorical application of tajsan To Tease. All, however, are 
kindred words differing in degree in consequence of customary usage. 

The game while pursued by the hawk, as well as after it was killed, was 
called the Quarry ; and, we believe, the same name was given, under similar 
circumstances, to the beasts of chace; but the origin of the word has not 
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hitherto been satisfactorily ascertained. We have been taught to refer the 
terms of Falconry to the French ; and, in that language, quarre, or can e, 
signifies primarily a four-sided figure. It is called a Square when it has four 
equal sides and four equal angles: originating in the French quatre and Latin 
quatuor , four, from which source a great number of English words are derived. 

The Roman pilum was a massy square log of wood, mounted and pointed 
with iron, and between four and five feet long, which was forcibly thrown in 
the face of the enemy : some by the hand, and other heavier ones by engines 
termed Catapults. In latter times, in this country, the arrows shot from a 
cross-bow were called Quarrels; —not as commonly supposed from their 
square shape, but from the shape of the head, which, on account of the barbs, 
assumed a diamond form, presenting a sharp angle, or dart, towards the 
enemy. . The lozenges or panes of glass, in the windows of old buildings, 
being diamond-shaped, were also called Quarrels. The point of the arrow 
was the Pile, —the Pfeil or dart of the Germans. 

Piles are sharp-pointed logs or stakes, of wood, driven into the ground 
when the foundation is otherwise too soft to bear the weight of a building; 
and upright piles, whether of wood or of stone, whole or jointed, round or 
square, raised above ground for the purpose of supporting any edifice, are 
Pillars. When these are built with architectural regularity they are Co-* 
lumns, having the adjective Columnar. Pillared is erected upon pillars. 
To Pile up is to build a collection of loose articles into a regular form, so as to 
support one another. A Pile, in this view, is an arranged mass of materials; 
and in this it differs from a Hear, which is an accumulation of things Heaped 
up without order or regularity. See To Heave. A pile requires a regular 
basis, and must, to support itself, become narrower as it is raised in height; 
like a portion of a pyramid which, if completed, would terminate in a point,— 
that point would be literally the pile. To Compile, is usually said of literary 
works when they are piled together from collected materials. Compilers are 
numerous, but many of their Compilements are Heaps rather than Compila¬ 
tions : they are swollen incongruous masses, without coherence, and tending 
to no point. By an extension of usage, a large building, though the stones arc 
cemented together, is sometimes termed a pile. 

The Funeral Piles of the ancients, on which they burned the bodies of 
the illustrious dead, were composed of faggots of odoriferous wood, loosely 
accumulated in the form of a truncated quadrangular pyramid ; and such are 
the piles on which the Hindoo widows consent to be burnt alive, along with 
the bodies of their deceased husbands, in the now nearly suppressed ceremony 
called a Suttee : that word is the Sanscrit name of a' female divinity, and 
also designates the woman who is thus sacrificed to superstition. 
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A Quarry (French carribre, formerly quarrier ) is a place where stones are 
Quarried (that is, dug out) for building and other purposes. The Quarrier, 
or Quarryman, detaches them from the rock, by means of crowbars and 
pickaxes, when they lie in beds, or strata, in which case it is called a Quarry 
of Freestone, or a Freestone-quarry ; but otherwise the rock must be 
bored and blasted with gunpowder: the several processes are termed Quarry¬ 
ing. The etymology of these words, like that of the quarry of the Falconer, 
remains still undecided. Quarries, however, are always understood to be 
stone of some kind or other,—such as a Limestone-quarry, a Marble- 
quarry', or a Slate-quarry ; so that the compound, a Stone-quarry, which 
we have seen frequently written, is a pleonasm. Although stones are occa¬ 
sionally procured from pits, where rock on the side of a hill is not sufficiently 
near, yet those pits have not usually the name of mines, as in Coal-mines , Tin- 
mines, See.; neither, on the other hand, do we speak of a Coal-quarry, a Tin- 
quarry, nor, indeed, a quarry of any material except of stone. 

Words, by long usage, frequently become so extended in their application 
as to raise doubts with regard to their literal and primary meaning. The 
quarry cannot be the Rock, for that existed before a single stone was detached, 
and could not then have been so designated. Some have supposed that the 
name originated from its being a place where stones were squared; and, on 
that supposition, the Stone-squarers of Solomon, mentioned in 1 Kings 
chap, v., ought to have been called quarriers. We are not aware of any 
etymon that could have connected the verb To quarry with the direct action 
of separating the stones from the rock ; and, if we are to look for an extension 
of the meaning, we may as well imagine that the Quarry denotes the pile that 
is formed of the loosened materials which are thus collected, ready to be 
carried away when wanted ; and that it received its name from its usually 
square shape. The Cairns of the ancient Celts (of which many still exist) 
appear to have been collected from the adjoining grounds in commemoration 
of some remarkable event. They never had been quarried in any sense of the 
term, for the loose stones of which they are composed are land-stones that 
had been rounded by time, not split from a rock; and their form is that of a 
promiscuous heap, not of a regularly built pile. 

Granting the accuracy of the preceding remarks, the Quarry of the hunter 
and falconer may claim a similar origin. Hunting and hawking were formerly 
the sports of princes; and, on certain grand occasions, they were pursued on 
a very extensive scale. Holinshed, in his history of the reign (or Regiment 
as it was then called) of Mary, states that “the vii of August was made a 
general huntyng, with a toyle raysed of fonre or five myles in lengthe, so that 
many a Deare that day was brought to the quarrie.” Nares, who quotes this 
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passage, infers that the quarrie here denoted “ the square or inclosure ( carree ) 
into which the game was driven ; ” but we should rather suppose that it 
meant the pile formed by their carcases until the sport was finished and they 
could be carried off the ground. That the game were so piled up is evident 
from different passages of Shakspeare. Thus, in Macbeth : 

Your Castle is surpriz’d : your Wife and Babes 
Sauagely slaughter’d : To relate the manner 
Were on the Quarry of these raurther'd Deere 
To adde the death of you. 

And again, in Coriolanus : 

Would the Nobility lay aside their ruth, 

And let me use my sword, I ’de make a Quarrie 
With thousands of these quarter’d slaues, as high 
As I could picke my Lance. 

If we have rightly hit upon the origin of the term, the Quarry, when alluding 
to the individual portions of the game, is merely an extension of the meaning, 
as being component parts of the whole body to which the name literally 
belongs; if, on the contrary, we have still missed the derivation, those who 
are aware, of the deceitful nature of etymological science will pardon us for 
closing our volume with a conjecture. 
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Apodal 

342 

Apodes 

ib. 

Apollo 319, 343, 363 

Apollo Delphinus 

233 

Apophyllite 

266 

Apostle 

cxcii 

To Applaud 

ccxv 

Apple-pie 

305 


Apple-rose 

page 286 

April-fool 

308 

Apron 

115 

Aproned 

116 

Apropos 

cxiii 

A pier a 

338 

Apteral 

ib. 

Apterous 

ib. 

Apus 

342 

Aquarius 

261 

Aquila 

371, 374 

Aquileyia 

102, 372 

Aquiline 

372 

Aquiline-nose 

375 

Arabian courser 113 

Arabis 

242 

Arbalist 

137 

Arborary 

96 

Arborator 

ib. 

Arboreous 

ib. 

Arborescent 

ib. 

Arboret 

ib. 

Arborical 

ib. 

Arborist 

ib. 

Arborous 

ib. 

Arbour 

ib. 

Arbuscle 

ib. 

Arbutus 

249 

Arch 

ccv 

Archer (The) 

109, 318 

Archetype 

ccv 

Archil 

254 

Archness 

ccv 

Archons 

ib. 

Archwise 

cxxii 

Arctic 

251 

Arctic-circle 

252 

Arctic-fox 

274 

Arctic-gull 

366 

Arctic-pole 

251 

Arctium 

251 

Arctomys 

245 

A returns 

211 

Ardea 

202, 204, 365 

Are 

Ixxiii 

Areca 

148 

Argent 

247 

Argo 

212 

Argonaut 

ib. 

Argouautics 

ib. 

Aries 

210, 211 

Arika 

317 

A rion 

233 

To Arise 

Ixxxiv 


/ 
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Aristotelian 

paqe 52 

Aristotelians 

ib. 

Arm 

117 

To Arm 

ib. 

Arm of a horse 

302 

Arm of the sea 

117 

Arm of a tree 

114 

Armada 

141 

Armadillo 

ib. 

Armament 

ib. 

Armchair 

142 

Armenian mice 

241 

Armenian weasel 

241 

Armental 

202 

Armen tine 

ib. 

Armentose 

ib. 

Armhole 

117 

Armillary sphere 

ib. 

Armillated 

ib. 

Armipotent 

118 

Armistice 

ib. 

Armlets 

117 

Armorial 

121 

Armorial-bearings 

ib. 

Armour 

119, 318 

Armour-bearer 

121 

Armourer 

120,301 

Armour Serjeant 

129 

Armoury 

121 

Armpit 

117 

Arms 

117, 318 

To Arms 

117 

Arms of a hawk 

383 

Arms (coat of) 

121 

Army 

122 

Army-agent 

141 

Army-clothier 

ib. 

Army-list 

ib. 

Army (Regular) 

123 

Army (Standing) 

ib. 

Arn 

150 

Arnica 

263 

Around 

clxxiii 

Aroynt! 

cliv 

Arquebuss 

135 

Arquebussade 

ib. 

Arquebussier 

ib. 

Arrack 

217 

Arse-smart 

234 

Art 

lxxiii 

Articles xxviii, 

xlv, cxiii 

Articulation 

V 

Artillery 

136 

Artillery-Barracks 

157 


Artillerymen page 137 

Artillery (Park of) 111 

Artocarpus 259 

Aruspices 350 

Aruspicy 350 

As cxv, clxxxiv 

Ascalaphus 355 

Ascendants 40 

Ascetic 32 

Aside cxxi, ccix 

Asinine 232 

Aspalath 288 

Aspalathus ib. 

Asperula 281 

Aspirate xi, xvi 

Aspirated xvi 

Asplenium 73, 216, 259 

Ass 306,321 

Assembly (General) 57 

Asses (the two) 322 

Asses-cucumber 314 

Asses-milk 321 

Asses-skins 322 

Asshead 321 

Asshide 322 

Asterion 291 

Astragalus 108 

Astray ccxi 

Astrea 273 

At cxxvi, clxxx, clxxxix, cxci 
Athamanta 250 

Atlantean 211 

Atlantic ib. 

Atlantic Ocean ib. 

Atlantides ib. 

Atlantis ib. 

Atlas ib. 

Atrabilarious ccxii 

A triplex 313 

Atropa 358 

Atropos ib. 

Attar of Roses 287 

Attraction (Capillary) 217 
Attribute xlviii 

Atys 212 

Avast! cl 

Avaunt! cliv 

AucJienia 330 

To Avel 173 

Avena 109 

Avens 73 

Avernian 350 

Avernus ib. 

Averons 260 


To Avert 

page cxcii 

Aught 

cxi 

Augur 

350 

To Augur 

' 351 

Augural 

351 

To Augurate 

ib. 

Auguration 

ib. 

Augurer 

ib. 

Augurial 

ib. 

Auguries 

ib. 

Augurist 

ib. 

To Augurize 

ib. 

Augurous 

ib. 

Augury 

ib. 

August 

ib. 

August (adj.) 

ib. 

Augustan age 

ib. 

Augusti 

ib. 

Augustus 

ib. 

Augustus Cresar 

ib. 

Aviary 

350 

Avigncm-berries 

167 

Avis Indica 

342 

Auk 

225 

Auke 

cxxvii 

Aukely 

ib. 

Aukward 

cxxvi 

Aukwardly 

ib. 

Aukwardness 

ib. 

Aunt 

35, 311 

Aurelia 

47 

Auricula 

198 

Auriga 

109 

Aurora 

213 

Aurora Borealis 

ib. 

Auspice 

353 

Auspices 

3t)0, 353 

To Auspicate 

353 

Auspicial 

ib. 

Auspicious 

ib. 

Auspiciously 

ib. 

Auspiciousness 

ib. 

Auspicy 

350 

Autocracy 

cv 

Autocrat 

ib. 

Autocratical 

ib. 

Autocrator 

ib. 

Avulsion 

173 

Auxiliary verbs 

lvi 

To Awake 

lxxxvi 

Away from 

clxxx 

Away ward 

cxxvii 

Awk 

225 

Awkward, &c. cxxvi, cxxvii 




Axis l^ge 

251, 255 

Aye 

clxxxvi 

Aye Marry! 

clvi 

Azure 

247 

B. 

To Baa 

188 

Babble 

25 

To Babble 

ib. 

Babblement 

ib. 

Babbler 

ib. 

Babe 

ib. 

Babish 

ib. 

Babishly 

ib. 

Babisbness 

ib. 

Baboon * 

7 

Baby 

25 

Babyism 

ib. 

Baccharis 

332 

Bacchus 

350, 364 

Bachelor 

26 

Bachelor of Arts 

ib. 

Back 

cxxiv 

To Back 

ib. 

Backbone 

ib. 

Back-chain 

297 

Backdoor 

cxxiv 

Backward 

cxxiii 

Backwardly 

cxxv 

Backwardness 

ib. 

Backwards 

cxxiii 

Bacon 

229 

Badaud 

381 

Badger 

249 

To Badger 

ib. 

Badger (American) 

245 

Badger-baiting 

249 

Badinage 

381 

Bairn 

349 

To Bait 

386 

Baize 

182 

Balance-fish 

285 

Bald-buzzard 

370 

Baldmony 

250, 251 

Balistis 

108 

Ball-cartridge 

138 

Ballista 

137 

Ballotade 

295 

Balotade 

ib. 

Balsam-apple 

313 

Ban ana-tree 

259 

Bandit 

361 


INDEX. 


Banditti P a 9 e 

361 

Bandog 193 

,277 

Bands 

266 

Bane 

235 

Baneberries 

74 

Banian 

225 

Bank-stock 

82 

Banstickle 

SO 

Banyan-day 

225 

Barack 

157 

To Barb 

223 

Barbacan 

222 

Barbadoes-aloes 

315 

Barbara’s (St.) herb 

74 

Barbarian 

113 

Barbaric 

ib. 

Barbarism 

ib. 

Barbarity 

ib. 

To Barbarize 

ib. 

Barbarous 

ib. 

Barbarously 

ib. 

Barbarousness 

ib. 

Barbary 

ib. 

Barbary-horses 

ib. 

Barbated 

221 

Barbe 

ib. 

Barbe-feathers 

383 

Barbed 

221 

Barbel 

223 

Barber 

222 

To Barber 

223 

Barber-cbirurgeons 

222 

Barberess 

223 

Barbermonger 

ib. 

Barber’s-pole 

222 

Barber-surgeons 

ib. 

Barbet ^ 

274 

Barbican 

222 

Barbs 113, 

221 

Barbules 

364 

Barde 

221 

Bark of trees 

142 

To Bark 

146 

Barkbeds 

ib. 

Barked-leather 

145 

Barker 

146 

Barkery 

ib. 

Barking 

ib. 

Barkpits 

145 

Barks (various) 14G to 

150 

Barky 

146 

To Bark (as a dog) 

2S0 

Barking-shark 

284 

Barley-bird 

341 
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Barnabee 

paue 349 

Barnacles 

299 

Barn-owl 

354 

Barnyard-fowl 

380 

Baron 

5 

Baron of Beef 

55, 230 

Baronage 

5 

Baroness 

ib. 

Baronet 

ib. 

Baronetcy 

ib. 

Baronial 

ib. 

Barony 

ib. 

Barrack 

157 

Barrack-master 

ib. 

Barracks 

ib. 

Barred-owl 

355 

Barrel of a gun 

134 

Barrel of a quill 

334, 336 

Barren-ivy 

356 

Barrow 

65 

Barrow-hog 

228 

Barrows 

161 

Bars 

298 

Base-Rocket 

303 

Bashaw 

304 

Basil (wild) 

73 

Basin 

222 

Bass Drum 

132 

Bastard 

15 

To Bastard 

ib. 

Bastard Cyperus 

200 

Bastard Dittany 

108 

Bastard Plantain 

259 

To Bastardize 

15 

Bastardy 

ib. 

Bat 

378 

Bat-fowler 

ib. 

Bat-fowling 

340, 378 

Bat-net 

378 

Batchelor’s-buttons 

367 

To Bate 

386 

Baton 

78 

To Batt 

386 

Battalia 

125 

Battalion 

124 

To Batten 

207 

Battering-ram 

187 

Battle-axe 

130 

Bauble 

25 

Bawble 

ib. 

Bawbling 

ib. 

Bay 

305 

Bay, to stand at 

256 

Bayard 

305 
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INDEX. 


Bayonet page 129 

Bays (elotb) 182 

Bays (horses) 305 

Bdellium 147 

To Be xxxiii, xlviii, Ixxiii, 
Ixxxiii. 

Be clxxxvi 

Beach 152 

Beagle 158, 227 

Beak 339 

Beak (of a ship) ib. 

Beaked ib. 

Beak-shaped ib. 

Beam 85,253 

Beam of light 86 

To Beam ib. 

Beamed 253 

Beambird 341,346 

Beam-feathers 383 

Beam-tree 86 

Beams of a ship ib. 

Beamless ib. 

Beamy ib. 

Bean-mouse 243 

Bean-trefoil 253 

To Bear Ixxxiv, 64, 65 
To Bear, a child 24, 64 

Bearer 65, 67 

Bearing 65 

Bearings ib. 

Bearings, Armorial 121 

Bear, the animal 247 

Bearbaiting 193, 248 

Beargarden 193, 249 

Bear berry 249 

Bearherd 248 

Bearish 247 

Bearlike ib. 

Bear s-breech 114 

Bcar’s-ear * 198 

Bear’s-foot 250 

Bear’s-garlic 76 

Bear’s-grease 248 

Bearskins ib. 

Bear-whelps 247 

Bear-whortleberry 249 

Bearswort 250, 251 

Bears and Bulls 82, 248 

Bear (Great) 211 

Beard 221 

To Beard ib. 

Beard (Old Man’s) 96 

Bearded 201 

Bearded-pink 348 


Beardless 

Bearn 

Beast 

Beastiality 

Beastish 

Beastlike 

Beastliness 

Beastly 

To Beat 


pane 201 
349 

338 

339 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

Ixxxiv 


Beaver (of a helmet) 119 
Beaver (the animal) 237 

Beaver-eater 249 

Beaver-rat 244 

Beaumaris-shark 284 

Beaux 381 

To Bedaub ccxiii 

Bedded 256 

Bedeguar 287 

Bedticks 335 

Bed ward cxxiii 

Beech 88 

Beechmast ib. 

Beef 190 

Beefwitted ib. 

Beest Ixxiii 

Beeth ib. 

Beetle (May) „ 107 

Beetle (Shardborue) 196 
Beetle (Tree) 108 

Beetles * 258 

Beeves 190 

To Befool 306 


Before 

Beforehand 

Beforetime 

To Befriend 

To Beget 

Begetter 

To Begin 

Beginning 

Behemoth 

Behind 

Behindhand 

Behold ! 

Being 

Belated 

Beldam 

Beldame 

Belerophon 

Belike 

Belive 

Bells 

Bellweather 
To Bellow 


exx, clxxxix 
exx 
ib. 
ccxiii 
53 
ib. 
Ixxxiv 
clxxii 
310 
exx 
ib. 
clii 

xxxiii, xlviii 
cxxxix 
22 
ib. 
320 
exxi 
ib. 
307 
187 
191 


Bellyband page 296 

Below exx, clxxxix 

Beluga 143 

To Bend lxxxvi 

Beneath exx 

Benediction ccxii 

Benefactor ib. 

Benighted cxxxix 

Benign 43 

Benignly ib. 

Benignity ib. 

Bennet (Herb) 73 

Bentgrass 290 

To Bereave 359 

Bereaved ib. 

Bereavement ib. 

Bereft ib. 

Berenice 219 

Berenice’s Hair ib. 

Berried-Ivy 356 

To Beseech Ixxxiv 

Beshrew thee ! cliv 

Beside exx, clxxxix, ccix, 
ccxiii 

Besides exx 

To Besmear ccxix 

Besom 150,228 

To Bespatter ccxiii 

To Besprinkle ib. 

Best clxiv 

To Bet 292 

To Betake Ixxxviii 

Betel-leaf 148 

Betel-nut ib. 

Betimes exxi 

Better clxiv 

To Better ib. 

Betula 150 

Between clxxvii, cxc, exeix 
Betwixt clxxvii, cxc 

Bever 119 

Beverage ib. 

Bevy . 99 

Bevy of Roes 256 

To Beware ccxiii 

To Bewilder 111 

Bewits 382 

Beyond clxxvii, cxc 

Bezantlers 253 

Bezoar 105, 331 

Bezoardics 105 

ib. 
ib. 


Bezoar-goat 
Bezoar (mineral) 
Bice 


325 







To Bid page lxxxiv 

Bidet 

304 

Biennia] 

71 

Bier 

G6 

Biess 

325 

Bigamist 

13 

Bigamy 

ib. 

Bignonia 

134 

Bill 

335) 

To Bill 

101, 339 

Billing 

ib. ib. 

Bills 

339 

Billsticker 

80 

Billberry 

204 

Billberry-bush 

ib. 

To Bind 

lxxxiv 

To Bind {in Falconry) 387 

Bindweed (black) 

234 

Biped 

cxcvii 

Birch 

150, 228 

Birch (dwarf) 

150 

Birch (weeping) 

ib. 

Birchbroom 

ib. 

Birchen 

ib. 

Bird 

338, 340 

To Bird 

ib. 

Bird bolt 

ib. 

Birdcage 

ib. 

Birdcall 

ib. 

Birdcatcher 

ib. 

Birdcatching 

ib. 

Bird-cherry 

349 

Birder 

340 

Birdeyed 

349 

Bird-fancier 

340, 345 

Birding-piece 

341 

Birdlike 

349 

Birdlime 

69 

Birdman 

340 

Bird-pepper 

357 

Bird-witted 

349 

Bird of God 

342 

Bird of Paradise 

ib. 

Bird of Phoebus 

363 

Bird of Wisdom 

353 

Birds of Augury 

ib. 

Birds of prey 

869 

Birdsbill 

350 

Birds-eyes 

198, 349 

Birdseve-view 

349 

Birds-foot 

ib. 

Birdsfoot-trefoil 

ib. 

Birds-nest 

ib. 

Birds-tongue 

ib. 
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Birth page 24, 65 

Birth-day 

24 

Birthdom 

ib. 

Birthnigkt 

ib. 

Birthright 

ib. 

Bishoprick 

xl 

Bishop-weed 

74 

Bison 

200 

Bistort 

234 

Bit 

297, 299 

Bitch 

280 

Bitch-fox 

274 

To Bite 

lxxxiv 

Bitless 

299 

Bitmaker 

298, 301 

Bitter-apple 

314 

Bitter-ash 

148 

Bitter-bean 

357 

Bitter-cucumber 

314 

Bitter-damson 

148 

Bitter-gourd 

314 

Bitter-quassia 

148 

Bitter-wood 

ib. 

Bittern 

204, 365 

Black ccxii, ccxiv 

To Blacken 

ccxiv 

Blackamoor 

307 

Black-ant 

311 

Blackhearted 

ccxii 

Blackbird 

69 

Blackcap 97, 

346, 366 

Black-cattle 

189 

Blackcock 

58 

Black-bear 

248 

Black-currants 

28 L 

Black-Eagle 

370 

Black-fox 

274 

Black-game 

291 

Black-martin 

342 

Black-owl 

354 

Blackbacked-Gull 

366 

Blacktoed-Gull 

ib. 

Blackberried-Heath 368 

Blackberry-jelly 

144 

Black Sea 

ccxii 

Blackthorn 

167 

Bladder-fucus 

92 

Blm worts 

180 

Blame 

ccxviii 

Blameable 

ccxix 

Blameableness 

ib. 

Blameably 

ib. 

Blameful 

ib. 

Blameworthiness 

ib. 
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Blameworthy 

pane ccxix 

Blank-cartridge 

138 

Blanket 

181 

To Blanket 

ib. 

Blanketing 

ib. 

Blay 

224 

Blazing-stars 

219 

To Bleach 

ccxiv 

Bleak 

ib. 

Bleak (a fish) 

224 

Bleat 

188 

To Bleat 

ib. 

Bleatly 

ib. 

Bleatness 

ib. 

To Bleed 

lxxxiv 

Bleeding-piles 

367 

To Bless 

lxxxvi 

Blessed-Thistle 

180 

Blind-beetle 

329 

Blinders 

297 

Blind-piles 

367 

Blite 

235, 319 

Blit inn 

235 

To Block 

ccxiv 

Block 

223 

Block, chip of 

384 

Blockhead 

223 

Blockheaded 

ib. 

Blockheadly 

ib. 

Blockish 

ib. 

Blockishly 

ib. 

Blockishness 

ib. 

Blocklike 

ib. 

Blood 

292 

Blood-horse 

ib. 

'Blood-hound 

278 

Blood-Relations 

34 

Bloom (of Dyers) 254 

To Blow 

lxxxiv, 158 

Blue-bonnets 

180 

Blue-bottles 

ib. 

Blue-cat 

264 

Blue-shark 

284 

Blue-spotted 

305 

Blunderbuss 

135 

Boar 

228 

Boar-thistle 

* 234 

Boatswain 

30 

Bobtail 

280 

Bobtail-wig 

ib. 

Bobwig 

ib. 

To Bode 

353 

Boded 

ib. 

Bodements 

ib. 
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Bodes 

page 353 

Bodings 

ib. 

Body 

cvii 

Body of a horse 

302 

Body of Reserve 

141 

Boeotia 

' 320 

Bog-arn 

150 

Bogbean 

259 

Bogrush 

200 

Bo^trotter 

293 

Bouun-upas 

357 

Boletus 

271 

Bolster-cases 

335 

Bomb 

125 

Bombshells 

ib. 

To Bombard 

ib. 

Bombarded 

ib. 

Bombardier 

ib. 

Bombardment 

ib. 

Bombketch 

ib. 

Bombproof 

ib. 

Bomb-vessel 

ib. 

Bombasin 

184 

Bombazeen 

ib. 

Bombazet 

ib. 

Bona fide 

cxliii 

Bonasus 

200 

Bone-breaker 

.370 

Booby 

24 

Boom 

87 

Boor 

156, 279 

Boorish 

ib. ib. 

Boorishly 

ib. ib. 

Boorishness 

ib. ib. 

Boot 

clxiv, 362 

To Boot 

clxiv 

Bootless 

ib. 

Bootlessly 

ib. 

Bootes 

211 

Booty 

362 

Borak 

322 

Boreal 

252 

Boreas 

ib. 

Borecole 

75 

Born 

24, 64 

Borne 

64 

Borough 

152 

Boroughs (couey) 

157 

Boroughmonger 

154 

Borough-proprietor 153 

Borough-reform 

153 

Bos 

189 

Bot (conj.) 

clx 

Bot 

195 


INDEX. 


Botboles 

page 195 

Bots 

195, 309 

Botargo 

144 

Bottle-bump 

365 

Bottle-gourd 

314 

Bough 

113 

Boughess 

373 

Roughet 

373 

Bounce 

269 

Bounty (military) 

123 

Boustrophedon 

iv 

Bout clxxii, ccviii 

Bow 

301 

Bow-bells 

373 

Bow-wow 

280 

Bower 

96 

Bower (virgin’s) 

ib. 

Bowery 

ib. 

Bowl of punch 

344 

Boy 

23 

Boyhood 

24 

Boyish 

ib. 

Boyishly 

ib. 

Boyishness 

ib. 

Boyism 

ib. 

Brace 

116 

Brace of Greyhounds 290 

To Brace 

116, 131 

Bracelets 

116 

Bracers 

116 

Brach 

277 

Brache 

277 

Brackets 

114, 116 

Brady pus 

326 

Brahma 

325 

Brahmins 

ib. 

Braids 

201 

To Braid 

ib. 

Brails 

373 

Brain 

45 

To Brain 

46 

Brainfever 

ib. 

Brainish 

ib. 

Brainless 

ib. 

Brainsick 

ib. 

Brainsickness 

ib. 

Brake 

24 

Brakes 

ib. 

Brakens 

ib. 

Brama 

325 

Bramble 

259, 286 

Bramble-bird 

345 

Bramble-finch 

345 

Brambling 

ib. 


Braminical 

page 324 

Braminism 

325 

Bramins 

ib. 

Branch 

113 

To Branch 

114 

Branched 

253 

Branching 

114 

Branchiness 

ib. 

Branchless 

ib. 

Branchlet 

ib. 

Branchy 

ib. 

To Branch-stand 

386 

Brandy-punch 

344 

Brandy-toddy 

ib. 

Brank 

234 

Brankursine 

114 

Brant-fox 

274 

Brassica 

75 

Brat 

53 

Bravo ! 

cxlix 

Brawn 

229 

Brawniness 

ib. 

Brawny 

ib. 

To Bray 

321 

Braying 

ib. 

Brazilian-weasel 

240 

Breadfruit-tree 

259 

Break 

116 

To Break lxxxiv, ccxv 

Breastplate 

120, 318 

Breech 

clxxiii, 115 

Breeched 

116 

Breeches 

115 

Breed 

53 

To Breed 

lxxxiv, 53 

Breeder 

54 

Breeding 

53 

Breek 

115 

Breeks 

ib. 

Breeze 

194 

Brethren 

32 

Briar 

286 

Bridal 

14 

Bride 

13, 53 

Bridebed 

14 

Bridecake 

14 

Bridegroom 

13 

Bridemaid 

13 

Bridesman 

14 

Brides take 

14 

Bridle 

297 

To Bridle 

300 

Bridleband 

ib. 

Bridlemaker 

301 





Bridler 

page 300 

Bridon 

298 

Bridoon 

ib. 

Briefly 

cxxxviii 

Brigade 

140 

To Brigade 

ib. 

Brigade-major 

ib. 

Brigadier 

ib. 

Brigadier-general 

ib. 

To Bring 

lxxxiv, 06 

To Bring forth 

24, 66 

Bringer 

66 

Bristle 

227 

To Bristle 

ib. 

Bristled 

ib. 

Bristlefern 

ib. 

Bristlelike 

ib. 

Bristlemoss 

ib. 

Bristleshaped 

ib. 

Bristletails 

227 

Bristliness 

ib. 

Bristly 

ib. 

Briza 

199 

Broadwise 

cxxii 

Brocade 

xcviii 

Broccoli 

75 

Broches 

253 

Brock 

249 

Brock (Deer) 

256 

Broken 

ccxv, 130 

Broken in clxxxii, 292 

Brompton Stock 

84 

Brood 

53, 340 

To Brood 

53 

Broodmare 

291 

Broom 102, 150, 228 

Broomrape 

74 

Broomstick 

79 

Brother xxxix, 31, 53 

Brotherhood 

31 

Brotherliness 

32 

Brotherly 

31 

Brother-german 

32 

Brother-uterine 

32 

Brother-in-law 

36 

B rowan tiers 

253 

Brown-gull 

366 

Brown-owl 

354 

Browse 

94 

To Browse 

ib. 

Browsewood 

ib. 

Browsing 

ib. 

Bruin 

247, 273 

Brush 

227 


INDEX. 


To Brush 

page 227 

Brush of a Fox 

274, 356 

Brushing 

228 

Brushwood 

94, 228 

Brutal 

4, 339 

Brutally 

339 

To Brutalise 

ib. 

Brutality 

ib. 

Brute 

ib. 

Brutely 

ib. 

Bruteness 

ib. 

Brute-matter 

ib. 

To Brutify 

ib. 

Brutish 

ib. 

Brutishly 

ib. 

Brutishness ' 

ib. 

Brutism 

ib. 

Bryum 

227 

Buck 104, 157, 

252, 255 

Buckbean 

259 

Buckler 

121 

To Buckler 

266 

Buckram 

ib. 

Bucks 

381 

Buckshorn 

258 

Buckskin 

255 

Buckstall 

257 

Buckthorn 

167 

Buckwheat 

234 

Bucolic 

209 

Bucolics * 

ib. 

To Bud 

192, 384 

Buds 

190 

Buffalo 

200 

Buffcoat 

120 

Buffets 

281 

Buffoon 

307 

To Buffoon 

ib. 

Buffoonery 

ib. 

Buffooning 

ib. 

Buffoonish 

ib. 

Buffoonism 

ib. 

Buffoonlike 

ib. 

Buffonites 

272 

Bug-agaric 

270 

Bugbear 

252 

Bugle 

158 

Buglehorn 

ib. 

Bugloss 

149 

To Build 

lxxxvi 

Bulbous-crowfoot 

367 

Bulbous-fumitory 

ib. 

Bulbul 

288 

Bulfincli 

194, 346 
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Bull P a 9 e 1&9, 

200, 210 

Bullbeef 

189 

Bullcalf 

190 

Bullbaiting 

193 

Bullbee 

194 

Bullcomber 

196 

Bulldog 

193, 274 

Bullfaced 

191 

Bullfaces 

216 

Bullfight 

193 

Bullfly 

194 

Bullfrog 

193 

Bullhead 

ib. 

Bullish 

191 

Bullock 

190, 228 

Bullock's lungwort 

196 

Bullrush, or Bulrush 199 

Bulrusby 

ib. 

Bullseg 

190 

Bull-trout 

194 

Bullweed 

180 

Bullwort 

74 

Bulls and Bears 

82 

Bull’s-eye 

191 

Bulls-eye (a star) 

211 

Bung 

89 

To Bung 

ib. 

Bunghole 

ib. 

Bunium 

237 

Buntin 

184 

Bunting (cloth) 

ib. 

Bunting 

346 

Bunting-lark 

ib. 

Bupleurum 

159 

Bur 

253 

Burden 

65 

To Burden 

ib. 

Burdener 

ib. 

Burdenous 

ib. 

Burdensome 

ib. 

Burdensomeness 

ib. 

Burdock 

251 

Burgess 

154 

Burgh 

152 

Burgher 

154 

Burgbership 

ib. 

Burglar 

157 

Burglarious 

ib. 

Burglariously 

ib. 

Burglary 

ib. 

Burial 

160 

Burial (Christian) 

ib. 

Burial-place 

ib. 

Burial-service 

ib. 
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Burier 

page 160 

Burl 

176 

To Burl 

ib. 

To Burn 

ccxv 

Burnet-rose 

286 

Burrow 

152, 

To Burrow 

157 

Burrows 

ib. 

To Burst 

lxxxiv 

Burthen 

65 

To Burthen 

ib. 

Burthener 

ib. 

Burthenous 

ib. 

Burtbensome 

ib. 

Bnrthensomeness 

ib. 

To Bury 

160 

Burying-ground 

ib. 

Bush 

93 

Bushiness 

94 

Bushy 

93 

Bustard 

291 

But 

clx 

Butcher-bird 

341, 368 

Butcher’s-broom 

312 

Butt-end 

clxxii 

Butment 

ib. 

Butt 

ib. 

Butterbur 

312 

Buttercups 

367 

Butterfly 

46 

Buttery 

230 

Buttings 

clxxiii 

Buttocks 

clxxii 

Buttress 

ib. 

Butts 

clxxiii 

To Buy 

lxxxiv 

Buzzard 

373, 381 

By xxxiii, 

clvi, clxxv, 


clxxxviii 


C 


Caballine 

291 

Caballine-aloes 

315 

Caballine-fouutain 

320 

Cabbage 

75 

Cabbage-bark Tree 

148 

Cabbage-daisy 

367 

Cabbage-rose 

286 

Cabbage-tree 

148 

Cacalia 

ib. 

Cacao-nuts 

344 

Cachinnation 

310 

Cactus . 

90 


Cairn 

page 161 

Calabash 

314 

Calabash-tree 

ib. 

Calamanco 

184 

Calambac 

315 

Calambour 

ib. 

Calamint 

73 

Calathian-violet 

251 

Calendar 

9 

Calender 

33 

Calf 

55 

Calf, of the leg. 

229 

Calf like 

190 

Calfskin 

ib. 

Calf (golden) 

210 

Calkers 

304 

Call 

340 

Call-bird 

ib. 

Calliope 

321 

Callipash 

101 

Callipee 

ib. 

Callow 

334 

Caltrop 

257 

To Calve 

55 

Calves 

190, 256 

Calve’sfeet-jelly 

144 

Camblet 

105, 185 

Camel 

330 

Camel-backed 

ib. 

Camel-hird 

332 

Camelopard 

ib. 

Camelopardalis 

ib. 

Camels-hay 

331 

Camelus 

330 

Camlet 

105 

Camomile 

196 

Camphire 

147 

Camphor 

ib. 

Camphor-tree 

ib. 

Camphorated 

148 

Camphorates 

ib. 

Camphoric-acid 

ib. 

Campion 

103, 366 

Can 

Ivii 

Canaanites 

347 

Canadian-lynx 

264 

Canaille 

290 

Canary 

.345 

Canary-bird 

ib. 

Canary-finch 

ib. 

Canary-grass 

ib. 

Canary-seed 

ib. 

Canary-weed 

ib. 

Cancelier 

387 


Cancer 

page 322 

Candlebeani 

86 

Canella 

147 

Canella 

ib. 

Canes venatici 

291 

Canicula 

283 

Canicula 

284 

Canicular 

283 

Canicular-days 

ib. 

Canine 

271 

Canine-madness 

283 

Canine-teeth 

271 

Canis 193, 

272, 275 

Canis major 

283 

Canis minor 

ib. 

Canker-rose 

287 

Cannon 

134, 136 

Cannonade 

137 

Cannonball 

ib. 

Cannoneer 

ib. 

Cannonshot 

ib. 

Canon (a rule) 

57, 136 

Canon of a bridle 

298 

Canopus 

212 

Cantel 

301 

Canter 

294 

To Canter 

ib. 

Cap 

xli 

Cap-a-pie 

cxlii, 120 

Caparisoned 

304 

Cape 

xli 

Capella 

109 

Caper 

108 

To Caper 

106 

Caperer 

ib. 

Capers 

106,107 

Caper-buds 

107 

Caper-bush 

ib. 

Capercally 

99 

Capercalze 

ib. 

Capillaire 

216 

Capillares 

ib. 

Capillaceous 

217 

Capillaments 

ib. 

Capillary 

ib. 

Capillary-attraction 

ib. 

Capillary-tube 

ib. 

Capillations 

ib. 

Capital 

81, 189 

Capitalist 

81 

Capparis 

107 

Capra 

104 

Capraria 

106 

Capreolate 

ib. 




Capreoius 

page 106 

Capriccio 

ib. 

Caprice 

ib. 

Caprices 

ib. 

Caprich 

ib. 

Caprichio 

ib. 

Capricious 

ib. 

Capriciously 

ib. 

Capriciousness 

ib. 

Capricorn 

109 

Caprification 

107 

Caprificus 

106 

Caprifole 

ib. 

Caprifolium 

ib. 

Caprimulgus 

107 

Caprioles 

106, 295 

Capriscus 

108 

Capsicum 

357 

Captain 

126 

Captain-general 

ib. 

Captain-lieutenant 

ib. 

Captain-pacha 

304 

Captainship 

126 

Carabine 

136 

Carabineer 

136 

Caracal 

263 

Caracol 

296 

To Caracol 

ib. 

Carbine 

136 

Carbineer 

ib. 

Carcass 

125 

Card 

175 

To Card 

ib. 

Cardamine 

103 

Cardamom 

70 

Carder 

176 

Carding 

ib. 

Card tins 

179, 234 

Carl 

278 

Carl-cat 

ib. 

Carle 

ib. 

Carlin 

ib. 

Carlina 

179 

Carline-thistle 

ib. 

Carmine 

90 

Carnation (colour) 

349 

Carnation-pink 

348 

Carnations 

85, 348 

Carolina pink 

349 

Carp 

223 

Carpinus 

86 

Carriage-horse 

292, 304 

Carrier-pigeon 

100 

Carronade 

137 


INDEX. 


Carrion crow 

page 363 

Carrion-vulture 

369 

Carrot 

349 

Cart-bridle 

297 

Cart-horse 

292, 304 

Cart-saddle 

297 

Carry-fist 

381 

To Carry (in Falconry) 387 

Cartouch 

138 

Cartridge 

ib. 

Cartridge-box 

ib. 

Carvist 

381 

Carijophyllus 

348 

Cascarilla 

146 

Cases (in Grammar) xxxv 

Cased-skins 

266 

To Cashier 

130 

Caspian-ow! 

354 

Casque 

119 

Casquoes 

324 

Cassia-buds 

- 147 

Cassia-cinnamon 

ib. 

Cassia-tree 

ib. 

Cassowary 

333 

Cassweed 

188 

To Cast 

Ixxxiv, 190' 

To Cast a hawk 

381 

Cast of hawks 

385 

Castalia 

320 

Castalian 

ib. 

Castalides 

ib. 

Castissoes 

324 

Cast, or Caste 

ib. 

Castor 

' 237 

Castor 

ib. 

Castor, a drug 

238 

Castor-oil 

ib. 

Cat 

260, 264 

Cat, a sea-terin 

268 

Cat, an utensil 

267 

Catamount 

264 

Catbird 

269 

Catblock 

268 

Catcal 

265 

Catchup 

270 

Caterwawling 

265 

Cateyed 

ib. 

Catfall 

268 

Catfish 

268-272 

Cat-flycatcher 

269 

Catgold 

267 

Catgut 

266 

Catgut (cloth) 

266 

Catharpings 

268 


Catheads 

403 

page 268 

Cat-holes 

ib. 

Cat-hook 

ib. 

Catkin 

269 

Catlike 

264 

Cat-lynx 

263 

Catmint 

270 

Catpipe 

Cat-o’-nine- tails 

265 

130, 265 

Catsalt 

267 

Cats-ear 

270 

Cats-eye 

2(56 

Cats-foot 

270, 356 

Cats-head 

267 

Cat-silver 

ib. 

Catskin 

266 

Catsmeat-man 

301 

Cats-paw 

268 

Cats-tail 

269 

Catstail-grass 

ib. 

Catstealer 

265 

Catsup 

270 

Catting the anchor 

268 

Catachresis 

ccvii 

Cataract 

ib. 

Catapulta, Catapult, 137,388 

To Catch 

lxxxvi 

Catchfly 

108 

Caterpillar 

46,170 

Cattle 

189 

Cavalcade 

27 

Cavalier 

ib. 

Cavalierly 

28 

Cavalry 27, 

124, 134 

Caucason-Ibex 

104 

Cave 

cxxix 

Cavesson 

299 

Cavezon 

ib. 

Cavia 

232 

Caviar 

144 

Caviar-sturgeon 

143 

Cauliflowers 

75 

Cavy 

232 

To Caw 

364 

Cawing 

ib. 

Celandine 

367 

Celibacv 

26 

Cell 

32 

Celosia 

218 

Celta 

vi 

Celtic-spikenard 

332 

Censor 

60 

Censorial 

ib. 

Censorious 

61 
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Censoriously 

page 61 

Censoriousness 

60 

Censorship 

ib. 

Censurable 

61 

Censure 

ib. 

To Censure 

60 

Censurer 

ib. 

Census 

ib. 

Centaur (The) 

319 

Centaurlike 

ib. 

Centaurs 

ib. 

Ceniaurea 

180 

Centaurus 

319 

Centennial 

cxcvii 

Cerastium 

24 2 

Cerberus 

2S4 

Cere 

370 

Cervine 

25-3 

Cervus 

253-255 

Cliace 

111 

Cheer ophyllum 

197 

Chaffer 

107 

Chaffinch 

345 

Chagrin 

322 

To Chagrin 

ib. 

Chakal 

274 

Cham mo 

326 

Chamois 

105 

Chamois-goat 

ib. 

Chamomile 

196 

Champignon 

270 

Chanterelle 

270 

Char a 

291 

Cliaradrius 

98 

Charge 

138 

To Charge 

ib. 

Charger 

318 

Charlatan 

308 

Charlatanica 1 

ib. 

Charlatanry 

ib. 

Charles 

278 

Charles’s-wain 

211, 278 

Charlotte 

278 

Chary bdis 

381 

Chase 

111 

Chatoyant 

267 

Chattels 

189 

Check, in falconry 

387 

Chedder-pink 

348 

Cheekband 

297 

Cheesemite 

283 

Cheesemonger 

16 

Ckehteree 

325 

Cheir anthus 

84 


Chenopodium p . 92,235, 322 

Chere amie 

15 

Chervil 

197 

Chesnut 

88,305 

Chestnut 

88 

Chevalier 

27 

To Chew 

lxxxvi 

Chick 

59 

Chicken 

- ib. 

Chickenhearted 

ib. 

Chickenpox 

231 

Chickling 

59 

Chickweed 

59,242 

Chicory 

236 

To Chide 

lxxxiv 

Child 

17, 23, 122 

To Child 

24 

Childbearing 

ib. 

Childbed 

ib. 

Childbed-linen 

ib. 

Childbirth 

ib. 

Childe 

26 

Childhood 

xl, 24 

Childish 

24 

Childishly 

ib. 

Childishness 

ib. 

Childless 

ib. 

Children 

23 

Chilihuque 

331 

Chimsera 

320, 328 

Chimera 

320 

Chimerical 

ib. 

Chimerically 

ib. 

China-pink 

348 

Chine 

230 

Chine of pork 

ib. 

Chinoes 

324 

Chip 

384 

C/nron . 

319, 363 

Chirurgeon 

51 

Chirurgery 

ib. 

Chirurgical 

ib. 

Chivalric 

316 

Chivalrous 

27 

Chivalry 

ib. 

Chives , 

76 

Chocolate 

345 

Chocolatc-tree 

344 

To Choose 

lxxxiv 

Chop 

230 

Chough 

364 

Christian-burial 

160 

Christmas-rose 

250 

Christmas-thorn 

167 


Christ’s-thorn 

page 167 

Christopher (Herb) 

74 

Chrysalis 

47 

Chrysanthemum 

196 

To Chuck 

59 

Church-militant 

123 

Church-owl 

354 

Churl 

278 

Churlish 

279 

Churlishly 

ib. 

Churlishness 

ib. 

To Churn 

ccxvii 

Churn-owl 

355 

Churn-hawk 

107 

To Chuse 

lxxxiv 

Cicada 

103 

Cicely (wild) 

197 

Cichorium 

236 

Cicuta 

197 

Cinchona 

146 

Cinnabar 

91 

Cinnamon 

147 

Cinnamon-rose 

286 

Cinnamon-tree 

147 

Cinnamon-waters 

ib. 

Cion 

384 

Circumference 

ccix 

Circumspect 

ccviii 

Circumstance ccviii, cclxxiii 

Cirl-bunting 

346 

Cisalpine 

cc 

Cissos 

356 

Cistus (marsh) 

72 

Cit 

154 

Citadel 

152 

Citizen 

154 

Citizeness 

ib. 

Citizenship 

ib. 

City 

152 

Cives 

76 

Civet 

239 

Civet-cat 

ib. 

Civic 

155 

Civic-Crown 

88 

Civil 

154, 155 

Civil-law 

154 

Civilians 

ib. 

Civility 

155 

Civilization 

156 

To Civilize 

ib. 

Civilized 

ib. 

Civilizer 

ib. 

Civilly 

155 

Civism 

154 






Clap 

page 383 

Clapnet 

340 

To Clarify 

ccxviii 

Clear 

ccxvii 

To Cleave Ixxxiv, cxxix 

Clematis 

9(5 

Client 

19 

Climber (wild) 

9G 

Climbing-ivy 

356 

To Cling 

Ixxxiv 

Clio 

321 

Cloister 

33 

Cloistered 

ib. 

Closefisted 

clxxv 

Clotbur 

250 

Cloth 

176 

Clothier 

175 

To Clothe 

Ixxxvi 

Clothpressing 

Jfe6 

Clothesbrush 

228 

Clothworker 

179 

Cloudberry 

260 

Clovenfooted 

304 

Clovengillyflower 

/ 348 

Clove-oil 

ib. 

Clove-pink 

ib. 

Cloves 

ib. 

Clove-tree 

ib. 

Clown 

63,156 

Clownery 

63 

Clownish 

ib. 

Clownishly 

ib. 

Clownishness 

ib. 

To Cloy 

385 

Ciubmoss 

273 

Clubrush 

199 

Clubs! Clubs! 

cli 

To Cluck 

59 

Cluytia 

146 

Clymene 

319 

Coach-dog 

277 

Coach-horse 

304 

Coal-fox 

274 

Coat-armour 

120 

Coat-bearers 

238 

Coat of arms 

121, 316 

Coat of mail 

120 

Coati 

240 

Coali-mundi 

ib. 

Cob 

304 

Cob-horse 

ib. 

Cobitis 

225 

Coccinella 

349 

Cocculus 

356 
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Cocculus Indicus page 356 

Coccus 

90 

Cochineal 

ib. 

Cochlearia 

70,234 

Cock 

59, 368 

Cock of a gun 

138 

To Cock 

139 

Cockchaffer 

107, 329 

Cockerel 

380 

Cockney 

ib. 

Cockneyism 

381 

Cockneylike 

ib. 

Cockpaddle 

355 

Cock-robin 

cxii 

Cockscomb 

217 

Cockscombs (plants) 

ib. 

Cock of the mountain 99 

Cock of the wood 

ib. 

Cocke and pie 

clvi 

Cookes- bones 

ib. 

Cockes-mother 

ib. 

Cockes-passion 

ib. 

Cockes-wounds 

ib. 

Cocoa-nuts 

344 

Cocoa-nut-tree 

ib. 

Cocos 

ib. 

Cocrotaleon 

271 

Cod 

84, 225 

Codfish 

84 

Coddy-moddy 

36G 

Codex Argenteus 

vii 

Codlins and cream 

74 

Coenobite 

32 

Cogitable 

177 

Cogitation 

ib. 

To Cogitate cxlvii, 177 

Cogitative 

177 

Coheir 

ccviii 

Cokeney 

380 

Coldfineh 

346 

Cole 

75 

Colemouse 

cxii 

Coleoptera 

338 

Coleopteral 

ib. 

Coleopterous 

ib. 

Coleworts 

75 

To Collapse 

ccviii 

Collar 

177, 297 

To Collar 

229 

Collar of beef, &c. 

ib. 

Collared 

ib. 

Collarmaker 

301 

College of surgeons 

222 

Colocynth 

314 
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Colonel pane 124 

Colonial 

95 

Colonist 

ib. 

Colony 

ib. 

Colonization 

ib. 

To Colonize 

ib. 

Coloquintida 

314 

Colt 291, 

306, 321 

To Colt 

306 

Coltish 

306 

Coltsfoot 

312 

Coltsteeth 

306 

Cohimba 

100 

Columbary 

102 

Columbine 

ib. 

Column 

126, 390 

Columnar 

390 

Colymbas 

100 

Coma Berenices 

219 

Comb 

217 

Comb of a cock 

218 

To Comb 

217 

Comb-brush 

ib. 

Comber 

ib. 

Combmaker 

ib. 

To Come 

Ixxxiv 

Comet 

219 

Cometarium 

ib. 

Cometary 

• ib. 

Cometic 

ib. 

Cometlike 

ib. 

Cometography 

ib. 

Comforters 

276 

Commander-in-chief 

126 

Commission 

127 

Commissioned-officer 

ib. 

Commissariat 

122 

Com missary-general 

ib. 

Common 

166 

Common Serjeant 

129 

Commonwealth 

61 

Communion-office 

128 

Company 

125 

Comparative degree 

xcix 

Compatriot 

20 

Compilation 

390 

To Compile 

ib. 

Complement 

ib. 

To Compress 

ccviii 

Comrade 

xcviiii 

Conceit 

44 

To Conceit 

ib. 

Conceited 

45 

To Conceive 

44 
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Conceivable 

paqe 44 

Conceivableness 

ib. 

Conceivably 

ib. 

Conceiver 

ib. 

Concept 

ib. 

Conceptible 

ib. 

Conception 

ib. 

Conceptive 

ib. 

Concerning 

, clxxxviii 

Concessive-Conjunctions 

clxviii 

Concubinage 

15 

Concubine 

14 

Conditional Mood Ixx, Ixxviii 

Condor 

369 

Conduct 

ccxi 

Coney 

157 

Coney-boroughs 

ib. 

Conferva 

367 

Confined 

24 

To Confound 

387 

To Congeal 

144 

Congealable 

ib. 

Congealed 

ib. 

Congealment 

ib. 

Congelation 

ib. 

Congenial 

41 

To Conglutinate 

145 

Cortglutinated 

ib. 

Conglutination 

ib. 

Conglutinative 

ib. 

Conglutinator 

ib. 

Congouar 

262 

To Congregate 

201 

Congregation 

ib. 

Congregational 

ib. 

Congruence 

203 

Congruency 

ib. 

Congruent 

ib. 

Congruity 

ib. 

Congrument 

ib. 

Congruous 

ib. 

Congruously 

ib. 

Conjugal 

13 

Conjugation 

XXX, 1 

Conium 

197 

Conjunction 

xxviii, clvii 

Connaught-worm 

329 

Connubial 

13 

Consanguineous 

34 

Consanguinity 

ib. 

Consequence 

ccii 

Consonant 

xi 

Consonantal 

xvi 

Consualia 

319 


Consus 

page 319 

Continual 

clxxxiii 

Continually 

ib. 

Contradiction 

ccviii 

Contradistinction 

ib. 

Contrivable 

387 

Contrivance 

ib. 

To Contrive 

ib. 

Contrivement 

ib. 

Contriver 

ib. 

Convent 

33 

Conventicle 

ib. 

Conventual 

32 

Conveyance 

388 

Convocation 

57 

Convulsion 

174 

Convulsions 

ib. 

Convulsive 

ib. 

Convulsively 

ib. 

Cony 

157 

Conyza 

331 

To Coo 

101 

Cooing 

ib. 

To Cope 

383 

Coping-iron 

ib. 

Coppice 

94 

Copse 

ib. 

Copsewood 

ib. 

Copula 

xlviii 

Copyright 

3G0 

Coracias 

3G5 

Corbie 

3G3 

Coriaceous 

]G3 

Cork 

89 

Cork-bung 

ib. 

Cork-cutter 

ib. 

Corking 

ib. 

Corking-machine 

ib. 

Corking-pin 

ib. 

Corks 

ib. 

Corkscrew 

ib. 

Corktree 

ib. 

Corky 

ib. 

Cork (mountain) 

90 

Corn-cainpion 

103 

Corncrake 

3G8 

Corn-crowfoot 

3G7 

Cornelberry 

288 

Cornelian-cherry 

ib. 

Cornucopia 

109 

Cornet 

133 

Cornish-chcugh 

3G4 

Cornish-gannet 

3G6 

Corn-mint 

313 

Corn-salad 

72 


Com us 

page 288 

Corona australis 

210 

Corona borealis 

211 

Coronis 

363 

Coronopus 

234 

Corporal 

130 

Corps 

141 

Corps of Engineers 

42 

To Correspond 

ccviii, 11 

Correspondence 

11 

Correspondency 

ib. 

Correspondent 

ib. 

Correspondent ly 

ib. 

Corresponsive 

ib. 

To Corrode 

227 

Corsac 

274 

Corsair 

359 

Corslet 

120 

Cortical 

161 

Corticated 

ib. 

Corticose 

ib. 

Corvus 

358, 363 

Coryphtena 

226 

Cosmetics 

178 

Cossi 

258 

To Cost 

Ixxxiv 

Costume 

318 

Cotton-flannel 

182 

Cotton-grass 

159 

Cotton-thistle 

179 

Cotton-weed 

270 

Coitus 

193 

Cotyledon 

289 

Couchgrass 

2<H) 

Cove 

cxxix 

Cover 

ib. 

Covering-serjeant 

129 

Covert 

54, 94 

Covey 

54 

Could 

Iviii 

Council 

57 

To Counteract 

ccviii 

To Counterbalance 

ib. 

Counter-ermine 

241 

Countermarching 

129 

Counter-vair 

247 

To Counterwork 

lxxxviii 

Courser 

292 

Coursers, Arabian, 

113 

Court-fool 

307 

Court-martial 

130 

Cousin 

35 

Cousin-german 

ib. 

Cousins, first and second, ib. 

Cow 

189 
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To Cow 

page 191 

Coward 

ib 

To Coward 

ib. 

Cowardice 

ib. 

To Cowardize 

ib. 

Cowardous * 

ib. 

Cowardlike 

ib. 

Cowardliness 

ib. 

Cowardly 

ib. 

Cowardship 

ib. 

Cowbane 

197 

Cowcalf 

190 

Cow-doctor 

77 

Cow-leech 

ib. 

To Cower 

191 

Cowfeeder 

206 

Cowhage 

199 

Cowherd 

189, 202 

Cowhouse 

189 

Cowisli 

191 

Cowitch 

199 

Cowkeeper 

189 

Cowlike 

191 

Cowparsley 

198 

Cowparsnip 

ib. 

Cowpock 

192 

Cowpox 

ib. 

Cowquake 

199 

Cowshard 

19G 

Cowsharn 

ib. 

Cowslip 

198 

Cowslip-bugloss 

149 

Cowslip-wine 

198 

Cow's lungwort 

19G 

Cow's-milk 

31G 

Cow-weed 

197 

Cow-wheat 

198 

Coxcomb 

218, 307 

Coxcombly 

ib. 

Coxcombry 

ib. 

Coxcomical 

ib. 

Crab 

168 

Crab-apples 

ib. 

Crab-tree 

ib. 

Crabbed 

ib. 

Crabbed Iv 

ib. 

Crabbedness 

ib 

Crack brained 

45 

Cracked 

ib. 

Cracknel 

207 

Crake 

368 

Crake-berry 

ib. 

To Cram 

187 

Crambe 

75 


Cranberry 

page 204 

Cranberry-tart 

ib. 

Crane 

202, 205 

Crane berry 

204 

Cranefly 

ib. 

Cranesbill 74, 

102, 203 

Craniology 

45 

Cranium 

ib. 

Crankbird 

100 

Crape (Norwich) 

184 

Cratagus 

86, 167 

Craw 

383 

Cray 

386 

Crazed 

45 

To Creak 

368 

Creaking 

ib. 

Cream 

ccxvii 

To Cream 

ib. 

Creamy 

ib. 

Creance 

382 

To Crease 

184 

Creased 

ib. 

To Creep Ixxxiv, ccxvii 

Creeping-crowfoot 

367 

Creeping-ivy 

356 

Creole 

324 

Crepis 

376 

Crescent 

8 

Crescent ia 

314 

Crest 

119 

Crested 

ib. 

Crested-diver 

159 

Crestfallen 

119 

Crestless 

120 

Cricet us 

244 

Cricket 

246 

Crim. Con. 

. 16 

Crimson 

90 

To Crimson 

ib. 

Crinels 

383 

Crinets 

ib. 

Crinigerous 

219 

Crinite 

ib. 

Crinkle 

ccxvii 

Crinose 

219 

Crinosity 

ib. 

Cripple 

ccxvii 

To Cripple 

ib. 

Crisper 

183 

Crithmum 

235 

Critic 

xcviii 

Criticism 

ib. 

Criticist 

ib. 

To Criticize 

ib. 


Croak 

page 368 

To Croak 

359 

Croaker 

ib. 

Croaking 

ib. 

Croches 

253 

Crony 

3(5 

Crook 

186, 375 

Crop of a bird 

3s>3 

Crops 

222 

Crosier 

351 

Crossbill 

194 

Cross-fox 

274 

Crossing, in falconry 387 

Crochets 

45 

Croup, a disease 

281 

Croup 

296 

Croupade 

295 

Crow 353, 

358, 368 

To Crow Ixxxvi, 368 

Crowbar 

368 

Crow berry 

ib. 

Crowflower 

366 

Crowfoot (a plant) 

367 

Crowfoot (military) 

267 

Crowfoot (naval) 

368 

Crowgarlic 

76, 366 

Crowing 

368 

Crow-keeper 

365 

Crowmill 

365, 368 

Crowquill 

336 

Crow's-bill 

368 

Crow's-feet 

ib. 

Crowsilk 

ib. 

Crow-toes 

ib. 

Crown (Civic) 

88 

Crown (Northern) 

210 

Crown (Southern) 

211 

Crown of Thorns 

167 

Crude 

339 

To Crumble 

ccxvii 

Crumbs 

ib. 

To Crumple 

ib. 

Crup 

296 

Crupper 

ib. 

Cry 

368 

Cryptogamia 

254 

Cryptogamous 

ib. 

Crystal 

184 

Cub-beavers 

238 

Cubica 

184 

Cubit 

142 

Cubs 

247, 260 

Cuckow-flower 

103 

Cuckow-spit 

ib. 
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Cucumber 

page 314 

Cucit mis 

ib. 

Cucurbita 

ib. 

Cudbear 

255 

Cudgel 

79 

To Cudgel 

ib. 

Cudgeller 

ib. 

Cudgel-play 

ib. 

Cudgels (to cross the) ib. 

Cudweed 

2G9 

Cuirass 

120 

Cuirassiers 

ib. 

Cuishes 

ib. 

Culter 

95 

To Cultivate 

ib. 

Cultivating 

ib. 

Cultivation 

ib. 

Cultivator 

ib. 

Culture 

ib. 

Culver 

102 

Culverhouse 

ib. 

Culvertail 

ib. 

Cunning 

Iviii 

Cur 

279 

Curb 

297, 299 

Co Curb 

299 

Curb-bridle 

297 

Curbstone 

299 

Curdog 

279 

Curl 

183 

To Curl 

182 

Curled-pate 

ib. 

Curled-thistle 

179 

Curliness 

183 

Curling-irons 

182 

Curlingly 

183 

Curling-tongs 

182 

Curly 

183 

Curmudgeon 

279 

Curmudgeonly 

ib. 

Currants 

281 

Currants (foreign) 

ib. 

Currant-jelly 

144, 281 

Currant-wine 

281 

Currier 

103 

Currish 

279 

Currishly 

ib. 

Currishness 

ib. 

To Curry 

163 

Currycomb 

ib. 

Cursed-thistle 

180 

Curt 

279 

Curtail 

ib. 

To Curtail 

ib. 
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Curtailment 

page 279 

Curtal 

ib. 

Curtal-dog 

ib. 

Curvet 

295 

To Curvet 

ib. 

Curvetting 

ib. 

Cushat 

100 

Customhouse-officer 128 

To Cut 

Ixxxiv 

Cutaneous 

164 

Cuticle 

ib. 

Cuticular 

ib. 

Cyclamen 

234 

Cyclopterus 

355 

Cymri 

vi. 

Cynancke 

280 

Cynical 

ib. 

Cynically 

ib. 

Cynicaloess 

ib. 

Cynics 

ib. 

Cynips 

91, 287 

Cynoglossum 

289 

Cynosure 

251 

Cynosurus 

290 

Cyperus 

71 

Cyperus-grass 

200 

Cyperus (Bastard) 

ib. 

Cyprian 

16 

Cyprinus 

D. 

223 

Dace 

224 

Daisy 

196 

Daker-hen 

368 

Dalmatian-dog 

277 

Dam 

22, 292 

Damask-rose 

286 

Dame 

21 

Damsel 

xliv, 22 

To Damn 

265 

Damson 

148 

Dandelion 

262 

Danewort 

149 

Danish-axe 

130 

Danish-dog 

277 

Daphne 

149 

To Dapple 

305 

Dapple-bay 

ib. 

Dapple-grey 

ib. 

To Dare 

lix, Ixxxiv 

To Dare, in Falconry 378 

Daring 

ib. 

Dariog-glass 

ib. 

Daring-net 

ib. 

Dastard 

191 


To Dastard 

page 191 

To Dastardize 

ib. 

Dastardliness 

ib. 

Dastardly 

ib. 

Dastardness 

ib. 

Dasypus 

141 

Dates 

313 

Date-tree 

ib. 

Dative-case 

cii 

Datura 

358 

To Daub 

ccxiii 

Daucus 

349 

Daughter 

23 

Daughter-in-law 

35 

David’s-chariot 

2 LI 

Daw 

364 

Day-flies 

227 

Day-net 

340 

Dead-hedge 

166 

Dead-march 

131 

Deadly-nightshade 

358 

Dear 

cxli 

Dearness 

ib. 

Dearth 

ib. 

Deathward 

cxxiii 

To Debar 

cxciii 

Decade 

excvii 

To Decamp 

cxciii 

To Decimate 

excvii 

Declensions 

XXX 

Declivity 

cxxix 

To Decompose 

cxciii 

To Decorticate 

161 

Decortication 

ib. 

To Decrease 

cxciii 

Deep 

cxxix 

Deeprooted 

69 

Deer 

252 

Deer, park of 

111 

Deerhay 

257 

Deerhounds 

256 

Deerhunting 

ib. 

Deer-skins 

252 

Deer-stalker 

257 

Dcerstealers 

ib. 

Deerstealing 

ib. 

Defalcated 

375 

Defalcation 

ib. 

Degeneracy 

41 

Degenerate 

ib. 

To Degenerate 

ib. 

Degenerately 

ib. 

Degencrateness 

ib. 

Degeneration 

ib. 






Degenerous 

page 41 

Degenerously 

ib. 

Degradation 

130 

Delphinia 

233 

Delphinium 

98 

Delphinus 

233 

Demagogue 

62 

Demigod 

exevi 

Democracy 

61 

Democrate 

ib. 

Democratic 

ib. 

Democratical 

ib. 

Democratically 

ib. 

Demonstratives 

cviii 

Den 

260 

Denmark-satin 

184 

Dentals 

xv i 

Depascent 

205 

To Depasture 

ib. 

To Depilate 

216 

Depilation 

ib. 

Depilatory 

ib. 

Depilous 

ib. 

To Deplant 

95 

De'plantation 

ib. 

To Deplume 

335 

Deplumation 

ib. 

Te Depopulate 

60 

Depopulation 

ib. 

Depopulator 

ib. 

To Depredate 

361 

Depredation 

ib. 

Depredator 

ib. 

Deptford-pink 

348 

Deputy-lieutenants 

126 

To Deracinate 

70 

Dernier 

cxlii 

Dervis 

as 

Descendants 

40 

Descent 

ib. 

To Despair 

cxciii 

To Despoil 

362 

Despoiler 

ib. 

Despoliation 

ib. 

To Despond 

11 

Despondency 

ib. 

Despondent 

ib. 

Despondently 

ib. 

Detachment 

141 

To Detruncate 

78 

Detruncation 

ib. 

To Devast 

215 

To Devastate 

ib. 

Devastation 

ib. 

Deuce 

cliv 
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To Develop 

page 173 

Development 

ib. 

Devil 

110, 303 

Devifs-bit 

376 

Devil (wool) 

176 

To Devil 

ib. 

DeviPs-tree 

107 

Dewberry 

260 

Dewlap 

200 

Diameter 

cxcviii 

Diana 

265, 272 

Dianthus 

85, 348 

Dictamnus 

108 

Did 

ccxvi 

Diclelphis 

327 

Didus 

333 

To Die 

lxxxv 

Different 

exevi 

To Diffuse 

ib. 

To Dig lxxxvi, cxxix 

Digitalis 

274 

Digitated 

303 

Dike 

cxxix 

Dill 

235 

Diodon 

233 

Diomedes 

318 

Diphthong 

xiii 

Diphthongal 

xiv 

Dipsacus 

178 

Dipt era 

338 

Dipteral 

ib. 

Dipterous 

ib. 

Direct-line 

34 

To Disarm 

117 

Disarmed 

ib. 

Disbanded 

124 

To Disbranch 

115 

To Disburden 

65 

To Disburthen 

ib. 

Discongruity 

203 

Disembodied 

124 

Disenfranchised 

153 

Disenfranchisement ib. 

To Disengage 

12 

Disengaged 

ib. 

Disengagedness 

13' 

Disengagement 

ib. 

To Disenthral 

278 

Disen th raiment 

ib. 

To Dishevel 

219 

Disingenuous 

40 

Disingenuously 

ib. 

Disingenuousness 

ib. 

To Disinter 

160 

Disinterment 

ib. 
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To Disinthral 

page 278 

Disinthralment 

ib; 

To Dismantle 

exevi 

Disnatured 

48 

To Dispeople 

60 

Dispeopler 

ib. 

To Displaut 

95 

Displantation 

ib. 

To Displume 

335 

Displayed 

368 

To Disseise 

388 

Disseisee 

ib. 

Disseisin 

ib. 

Disseisor 

ib. 

Distemper 

282 

Ditch 

cxxix 

Dittany 

108 

To Dive 

cxxviii 

Divelled 

173 

Divellent 

ib. 

Diver 

159 

Division of an army 141 

To Divulge 

62 

Divulger 

ib. 

Divulsion 

173 

To Do xxxiii, 

liii, lxxxi. 

lxxxiv, ccxvi 

Dock 

303 

Docked 

279, 303 

Doctor 

51,128 

Doctor Alison 

349 

To Dodge 

281 

Dodo 

333 

Doe 252, 255, 256 

Doe-rabbit 

157 

Doeskin 

255 

Dog 

271, 275 

To Dog 

281 

Dog (a sea term) 

282 

Dog-badger 

249 

Dogberry 

288 

Dogbriar 

286 

Dogcheap 

282 

Dogdays 

283 

Dogdoctor 

282 

Dogfight 

281 

Dogfish 

269, 284 

Dogfly 

285 

Dog-fox 

273 

Dogged 

279 

Doggedly 

ib. 

Doggedness 

ib. 

Doggerel 

282 

Doggish 

279 

Doghearted 

ib. 
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Doghole 

page 290 

Doghouse 

ib. 

Dog-kennel 

ib. 

Dog-latin 

282 

Dog-leech 

ib. 

Dog-louse 

ib. 

Dog-madness 

283 

Dog-rose 

286 

Dogs-bane 

290 

Dogs-cabbage 

ib. 

Dogs-couch 

ib. 

Dogs-ears 

282 

Dogs-grass 

290 

Dogsick 

282 

Dogsleep 

ib. 

Dogs-letter 

xviii, 280 

Dogs-meat 

282 

Dogs-meat-man 

294 

Dogs-mercury 

289 

Dogs-rue 

73, 286 

Dogs-tail-grass 

290 

Dogstar 

283 

Dogs-teeth 

271 

Dogs-tooth-violet 

289 

Dogs-tongue 

ib. 

Dogtrick 

281 

Dogtrot 

282 

Dogvane 

ib. 

Dogviolet 

289 

Dogwatch 

282 

Dogweary 

ib. 

Dogwood 

288 

Doings 

xxxiii 

Dolichos 

199 

Dolium 

107 

Doll 

25 

Dolphin 

233 

Domett 

182 

Donkey 

321 

Door-sill 

163 

Dor 

107 

Dor-hawk 

ib. 

Dormouse 

244 

Doronicum 

263 

Dory 

64 

Dot 

cxi 

To Dot 

ib. 

Double possessives 

ci 

Double-rose 

288 

Doublet 

120 

Dove 

100, 353 

Dovecot 

101, 350 

Dovehouse 

101 

Dovish 

102 


Dovelet 

page 101 

Dovelike 

102 

Doves, flight of. 

100 

Doves-foot 

102 

Doveship 

ib. 

To Dovetail 

ib. 

Dovetailing 

ib. 

Dowle 

335 

Down 

cxx, cxxvii 

Downcast 

ccvii 

Downright 

cxx 

Downs 

cxxviii 

Downward 

cxxvii 

Downwards cxxvii, clxxxix 

Down (feathers) 

334 

Downbed 

335 

Downfeathers 

334 

Downiness 

ib. 

Down-pillow 

335 

Downy 

334 

Dr. 

51 

Dracanth 

108 

Draft 

185 

To Drag 

ccxv 

Dragon 

135,137 

Dragoon 

135 

Draught-horse 

292 

To Draw lxxxiv, ccxv 

Drawer 

382 

Dray-horse 

292, 304 

Drill 

129 

To Drill 

ccxv, ib. 

Drill-serjeant 

ib. 

To Drink 

lxxxv 

To Drive 

lxxxiv 

Driver-boom 

87 

Dromedary 

330 

Dross 

164 

Drossiness 

ib. 

Drossy 

ib. 

Drove 

202 

Drovers-Dog 

275 

Drudge 

294 

To Drudge 

ib. 

Drudgery 

ib. 

Drudgingly 

ib. 

Drugget 

182 

Druid 

31 

Druidical 

ib. 

Drum 

131 

To Drum 

132 

Drum of the Ear 

ib. 

Drumhead 

131 

Drum-major 

ib. 


Drummed 

page 132 

Drummer 

131 

Drumstick 

79, 131 

Dryad 

31 

Dry-castor 

238 

Drynurse 

37 

Duck-hawk 

374 

Dudgeon 

279 

Duffel 

182 

Duflle 

ib. 

Dule of turtles 

100 

Dun 

305 

Durant 

183 

Duration 

xxxii 

Durst 

lix 

Dutch-rushes 

220 

Dwale 

358 

Dwarf-birch 

150 

Dwarf-broom 

102 

Dwarf carline-thistle 179 

Dwarf-cornel 

288 

Dwarf-elder 

149 

Dwarf-honeysuckle 

288 

Dwarf-thistle 

179 

To Dwell 

Ixxxvi 

To Dwindle 

ccxv 

Dyer’s-weed 

102 

Dziggtai 

326 

E. 


Each 

xcii 

Eachwhere 

cxxxiv 

Eager 

374 

Eagle 368, 370, 374 

Eagle-eyed 

371 

Eagle-owl 

354 

Eagless 

371 

Eagle-sighted 

ib. 

Eagle-speed 

372 

Eagle-stone 

ib. 

Eaglet 

371 

Eagle-winged 

372 

Eagle-wood 

315, 372 

Earlier 

cxxxix 

Earliest 

ib. 

Earliness 

ib. 

Earl-marshal 

316 

Early 

cxxxviii 

Ear-trumpet 

134 

Earthnuts 

237 

East 

213 

Easter 

212 

Easterlings 

213 

Easterly 

ib. 
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Eastern 

page 213 

East-India Stock 

' .. 81 

Eastward 

cxxxii, 213 

To Eat 

Ixxxv 

Eckinaphora 

169 

Echinites 

ib. 

Echinops 

ib. 

Echinorenchus 

ib. 

Echinus 

ib. 

Ec hium 

149 

Echo 

30 

To Echo 

31 

Eclogue 

209 

Ecstacy 

360 

Edgewise 

cxxii 

Effect 

ccii 

Effeminacy 

4 

To Effeminate 

ib. 

Effeminately 

ib. 

Effemination 

ib. 

Eft 

cxxv 

Eftsoons 

ib. 

Eft, a reptile 

380 

Eg? 

372, 379 

Egg-azaric 

271 

Eglantine 

286 

Egotism 

civ 

Egotist 

ib. 

Egotistical 

ib. 

Egotistically 

ib. 

To Egotize 

ib 

Egregious 

201 

Egregiously 

ib. 

Egregiousness 

ib. 

Egret 

204 

Egyp tian-V ul tu re 

369 

Eh ! Eigh! 

cliii 

Either 

cxiii 

Eke 

clviii, 53 

To Eke 

ib. ib. 

To Eke out 

clviii 

Elasticity 

173 

Elaterium 

314 

Elbow 

142 

To Elbow 

ib. 

Elbowchair 

ib. 

Eld 

56 

Elder 

ib. 

Elderly 

ib. 

Elders 

ib. 

Eldership 

ib. 

Eldest 

ib. 

Elder (a tree) 

149 

Elder (dwarf) 

ib. 


Elder (water) page 149 

Elderberry 

ib. 

Elderberry-wine 

ib. 

Elecampane 

312 

Elective-franchise 

153 

Elephant 

327 

Elephant-beetle 

329 

Elephant-caterpillar 

ib. 

Elephant-fish 

328 

Elephantiasis 

ib. 

Elephantine 

327 

Elk 

253 

Ell 

142 

Elm 

149 

Else 

clix 

Elsewhere cxxxiv, clx 

To Emacerate 

207 

Emaceration 

ib. 

To Emaciate 

ib. 

Emaciation 

ib. 

To Emasculate 

4 

Emasculation 

ib. 

Emberiza 

98,346 

Embossed-moreen 

185 

To Embower 

96 

Embrace 

116 

To Embrace 

ib. 

Embryo 

59 

Embryon 

ib. 

Erne 

380 

Emeroids 

367 

Emmet 

311 

To Empark 

111 

Empetrum 

368 

Empiric 

51 

Empirical 

ib. 

Empiricism 

ib. 

To Empurple 

348 

Emu 

333 

To Enclose 

cxcv 

To Encore 

cxiii 

Encore 

ib. 

End 

clxxii 

Endemial 

62 

Endemic 

ib. 

Endemical 

ib. 

Endive 

236 

Endlong 

clxxxvii 

To Endue (in falconry) 38G 

Endwise 

cxxii 

To Enfranchise 

153 

Enfranchised 

ib. 

Enfranchisement 

ib. 

To Engage 

12 


Engagement 

page 12 

To Engender 

42 

Engeniousness 

ib. 

Engenite 

ib. 

Engine 

ib.. 

Engineer 

ib. 

Engineers, Corps of, 

ib. 

Engineering 

ib. 

Enginery 

ib. 

English-blankets 

181 

English-mercury 

289 

To Engraft 

384 

Engraftment 

ib. 

To Enlighten 

cxciv 

To Enlist 

124 

Enlistment 

ib. 

Enough 

cxiii 

Enow 

ib. 

En-passant 

cxliii 

To Enquire 

cxcv 

To Enrapture 

360 

Enraptured 

ib. 

To Enroot 

69 

To Enround 

clxxiii 

To Enseam a hawk 

386 

To Enseel 

381 

Ensign, a flag, 

121 

Ensign, an officer, 

127 

Ensigncy 

ib. 

To Enter 

exeix 

To Enter a hawk 

382 

Entermewer 

385 

To Enterpen 

338 

To Enter prize 

exeix 

To Entice 

383 

To Enthral 

278 

Enthralment 

ib. 

Entomologist 

338 

Entomology 

ib. 

To Envelop 

173 

Envelope 

ib. 

Envelopment 

ib. 

Epaulet 

120 

Epaulette 

ib. 

Ephemera 

227 

Ephialtes 

317 

Epidemic 

62 

Epidemical ccvn, 62 

Epidemics 

62 

Epidermis 

184 

Epilobium 

74 

Epilogue 

ccvii 

Epithalamium 

14 

Equanimity 

ccx 
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Equery 

page 318 

Equerry 

ib. 

Equestrian 

27, 318 

Equidistant 

ccx 

To Equip 

318 

Equipage 

ib. 

Equipment 

ib. 

Equisetum 

220, 318 

Equitancy 

318 

Equitant 

ib. 

Equitation 

ib. 

Equivalent 

ccx 

Equivorous 

318 

Equuleus 

320 

Equulus 

ib. 

To Eradicate 

69 

Eradication 

ib. 

Eradicative 

ib. 

To Erase 

227 

Erasement 

ib. 

Erasure 

ib. 

Erato 

321 

Ere 

xcix, cxxxviii 

Ergo 

cxliii 

Erica 

58,146 

Eridanus 

319 

Erinaceus 

169 

Erio])horum 

159 

Ermine 

241 

Ermined 

ib. 

Ermines 

ib. 

Erminites 

ib. 

Erminois 

ib. 

Erne 

' 370 

Error 

ccxi 

Erst 

xcix 

Erysimum 

74 

Erylhronium 

289 

Escalade 

xcviii 

Escapade 

293 

Eschalots 

76 

Escheat 

ccxiii 

Escort 

161 

To Escort 

ib. 

Esculent 

88 

Escntcheon 

121 

Espousal 

11 

To Espouse 

ib. 

Esquire 

28 

Estrapade 

293 

Et cater a 

cxliii 

Eternal-flower 

270 

Ethiopian 

91 

Ethiopic 

ib. 
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page 91 

Ethnic 

58 

Ever 

clxxxiii 

Everduring 

clxxxiv 

Evergreen-oak 

88 

Everlasting 

clxxxiv 

Everlastingly 

ib. 

Everlasting (a cloth) 

184 

Everlasting-flower 

270 

Evermore 

clxxxv 

Every xcii, 

clxxxiii 

Everybody 

cvii 

Everywhere 

cxxxiv 

Evet 

380 

Evil betide thee! 

cliv 

Eulogy 

ccxii 

Euphony 

ib. 

Europe 

210 

Euterpe 

321 

Evulsion / 

173 

Ewe 

187 

Exaltation of larks 

98 

Except 

clix 

Excise-office 

128 

Excise-officer 

ib. 

To Exclude 

cxcix 

Exccecaria 

315 

To Excoriate 

163 

Excoriation 

ib. 

Excrescence 

cxcix 

Exequial 

160 

Exequies 

ib. 

Exercise 

129 

To Exhilarate 

213 

Exhilaration 

ib. 

To Exist xxxiii, xlix 

Exit 

cxcix 

Ex-officio 

128 

To Exonerate 

65 

Exoneration 

ib. 

Exotic 

38 

Exotics 

ib. 

To Expatriate 

20 

Expeditiously 

cxxxviii 

To Expend 

ccxix 

Exterior 

cxxx 

To Extirpate 

70 

Extirpation 

ib. 

To Extol 

ccxv 

Extraordinary 

cxcix 

Extravagant 

ib. 

Eyas 

379 

Eyas-hawk 

ib. 

Eyass 

ib. 


E) e 

192, 379 

Eyeball 

379 

Eyebrows 

220 

Eyelashes 

ib. 

Eyelet-hole 

348 

Eye of pheasants 

379 

Eye-teeth 

271 

Eyewinkers 

220 

Eyry 

371 

F. 


Faba 

357 

Faggot 

93 

Fagot 

ib. 

To Fagot ' 

ib. 

Fag us 

88 

Fain 

276, 377 

Fairy-agaric 

270 

Fairy-rings 

271 

Faith! 

clvi 

Fakir 

33 

Falcate 

374 

Falcated 4 

ib. 

Falcation 

375 

Falchion 

374 

Falciform 

ib. 

Falc o 204, 370—372 

Falcon 368,372—375 

Falcon-gentil 

377 

Falcouer 

376 

Falconry 

ib. 

Falcons, in war 

378 

Falconets, in war 

ib. 

Falk 

225 

To Fall 

lxxxv 

Fall of woodcocks 

99 

Fallow 

225 

Fallow-deer 

ib. 

Fallow-finch 

225, 346 

False-conception 

44 

False-spikenard 

332 

Family 

40 

Far cxxxi, clxxvi 

Farcine 

309 

Farcy 

ib. 

Fardel 

65 

Farewell 

cxlii 

Fare-thee-well 

ib. 

Farm-horse 

292 

Farrier 

133 

Farriery 

ib. 

To Farrow 

228 

Farther cxxxi, clxxiv 

Farthest ib, 

. ib. 
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page 314 

Fat 

206 

Fatbrained 

ib. 

Fat-castors 

238 

Fat (green) 

101 

Father 

16 

To Father 

17 

Fatherhood 

ib. 

Fatherless 

ib. 

Fatherliness 

ib. 

Fatherly 

ib. 

Father-in-law 

35 

Father-lasher 

193 

Father-longlegs 

204 

Fatkidneyed 

206 

Fatling 

ib. 

Fatner 

ib. 

Fatness 

ib. 

Fatted 

ib. 

To Fatten 

ib. 

Fattener 

ib. 

Fattening 

ib. 

Fattiness 

207 

Fattish 

206 

Fatty 

ib. 

Fatwitted 

190, 206 

Fauchion 

375 

Faucon 

ib. 

Fauconer 

ib. 

Fauconry 

ib. 

Faugh ! 

cliv 

Faulchion 

375 

Faulcon 

ib. 

Faulconer 

ib. 

Faulconry 

ib. 

Faun 

104, 341 

Faunus 

104 

Faaxboarg 

157 

Fawns 

253-256,276 

To Fawn 

253, 276 

Fawner 

276 

Fawning 

ib. 

Fawn-killer 

370 

Fayn 

276 

Feather 

334 

To Feather 

ib. 

Feather-bed 

335 

Feather-bolster 

ib. 

Feathered-columbine 102 

Feather-dresser 

335 

Feather-edged 

334 

Feathergrass 

336 

Featherless 

334 

Featherlike 

ib. 
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Featherly 

page 334 

Feather-pillow 

335 

Feather-seller 

ib. 

Feathery 

334 

Feathery-footed 

335 

Fecund 

67 

To Fecundate 

ib. 

Fecundation 

ib. 

Fecundity 

ib. 

lo Feed lxxxv, 37, 206 

Feeder 

206 

To Feel 

lxxxv 

Feelers 

338 

Feline 

260 

Felis 

260-264 

To Fell 

ccxviii 

Felled 

77 

Fell 

171 

Fellmonger 

ib. 

Fellow-citizen 

154 

Felt 

172 

To Felt 

ib. 

Felt-hat 

ib. 

Felting 

ib. 

To Feltre 

ib. 

Felwort 

251 

Female 

3 

Female-agaric 

271 

Female-fern 

94 

Feminine 

4 

Fenberry 

204 

Fencibles 

124 

Fennel 

235 

Fern 

94, 216, 337 

Fern-owl 

107, 355 

Ferocious 

112 

Ferociously 

ib. 

Ferociousness 

ib. 

Ferocity 

ib. 

Ferrel 

375 

Ferret 

239 

To Ferret 

240 

Fertile 

67 

Fertilely 

ib. 

Fertileness 

ib. 

To Fertilitate 

ib. 

Fertility 

To Fertilize 

ib. 

ib. 

Fetlock 

202, 302 

Feverfew 

196 

Few 

cxli, clxxviii 

Fewness 

ib. ib. 

Ficus 

106 

Fiddlestick 

79 

KKK 


Fie! 

413 

page cliv 

Field, in heraldry 

121 

Field-cricket 

246 

Field-exercise 

129 

Fieldfare 

69 

Field-lark 

98 

Field-marshal 

141 

Field-mouse 

243 

Field-ofiicer 

127 

Fieldpiece 

137 

Fierce 

112 

Fiercely 

ib. 

Fierceness 

ib. 

Fife 

131 

Fifer 

ib. 

Fife-major 

ib. 

Figs 

106 

Figeater 

97 

Figleaves 

107 

Figshell 

ib. 

Figtree 

106 

Fig (Indian) 

90 

Fight 

lxxxv 

Filanders 

375 

To Filch 

362 

Filcher 

ib. 

Filchingly 

ib. 

File of soldiers 

126 

To File 

ib. 

Filial 

31 

Filiation 

ib. 

Filices 

94 

Fillabeg 

116 

Fillet 

297 

Filly 

291 

Film 

171 

To Film 

172 

Filmy 

ib. 

Fin 

337 

Finch 

345, 347 

Finch-backed 

347 

Finched 

ib. 

To Find 

lxxxv 

Finder, a dog 

275 

Finders 

387 

Finings 

143 

Finkle * 

235 

Fiorin-grass 

290 

Fir 

145 

Fire 

cli, ccxv 

Firearms 119, 

134, 378 

Firelock 

135 

Firewood 

93 

Firmed-bawk 

384 
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Fish-bean 

289 

Fisheye-stone 

266 

Fisher 

241 

Fisher-weasel 

ib. 

Fishglue 

143 

Fish-hook 

375 

Fishing-eagle 

370 

Fishing-hawk 

ib. 

Fishpond 

187 

Fishpool 

ib. 

The Fishes 

210 

Fishes-physician 

124 

Fish, Southern 

261 

Fish, St. Peter’s 

84 

Fitchet. 

240 

Fitchew 

ib. 

Fitz 

34 

Flagellation 

162 

Flagitious 

ib. 

Flagitiously 

ib. 

Flag-feathers 

383 

Flags 

ib. 

Flail 

162 

Flank 

125 

To Flank 

ib. 

Flank-companies 

ib. 

Flannel 

181 

Flatwise 

cxxii 

To Flay 

162 

Flayer 

ib. 

Flaying 

ib. 

To Flea 

ib. 

Fleabacked 

305 

Fleabane 

312 

Fleabitten 

305 

Flea-grasshopper 

103 

Fledged 

334 

To Flee 

lxxxv 

Fleece 

174 

To Fleece 

ib. 

Fleecewool 

ib. 

Fleecy 

ib. 

Flesh-colour 

349 

Fleshhook 

375 

Flight of doves 

100 

To Fling 

lxxxv, 292 

Flint and steel 

139 

Flitch 

230 

Flocculent 

201 

Flock 

ccxv, 201 

Flock of wool 

201 

To Flock 

ib. 

Flockbed 

ib. 
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Flockly 

page 201 

To Flog 

162 

Flogger 

ib. 

Flogging 

ib. 

Flower-gentles 

218 

Fluke 

314, 315 

Flukeworm 

314 

To Flush 

381 

Flusher 

341, 381 

To Fly 

lxxxv 

To Fly Gross 

387 

Flycatcher 

98, 269, 346 

Flying-horse 

320 

Flying-squirrel 

247 

Flying-stag 

258 

Foal 

291, 306, 321 

To Foal 

291 

Foalbit 

316 

Foalsfoot 

312 

Foalteeth 

306 

Fodder 

206 

To Fodder 

ib. 

Fodderer 

ib. 

Foe 

cliv 

Foetus 

59 

Foh ! 

cliv 

Foie 

306 

Folk 

38, 63 

Folkmote 

38 

Folly 

306 

Fomalhaut 

261 

Fon 

276 

Fond 

ib. 

To Fondle 

ib. 

Fondler 

ib. 

Fondling 

ib. 

Fondly 

ib. 

Fondness 

ib. 

Fonne 

ib. 

Food 

206 

To Food 

ib. 

Foodful 

ib. 

Foodless 

ib. 

Foody 

ib. 

Fool * 

306-308 

To Fool 

306 

Foolborn 

ib. 

Fooleries 

ib. 

Foolhappy 

ib. 

Foolhardiness 

ib. 

Foolhardy 

ib. 

Foolish 

ib. 

Foolishly 

ib. 

Foolishness 

300 


Fool’s-cap 

page 307 

Fool’s coat and bells ib. 

Fool’s-errand 

308 

Fool’s-parsley 

197 

Fool trap 

306 

Foomart 

240 

Foot-barracks 

157 

Footpad 

359 

Foot-soldier 

122 

Footstalk 

84 

Fopling 

307 

Foppery 

ib. 

Foppish 

ib. 

Foppishly 

ib. 

For xxxv, 

clxxxviii, ccii 

To Forbear 

cciii, 65 

Forbearance 

66 

Forbearer 

65 

To Forbid 

lxxxviii, cciii 

Ford 

cxxxi 

To Ford 

ib. 

Fore xxxv, exei, ccii 

Forearmed 

. 118 

To Forebode 

353 

Forebodement 

ib. 

Foreboder 

ib. 

Foreboding 

ib. 

Forebow 

296 

To Foreclose 

cciii 

Forefathers 

17 

Forehand 

296 

Forehead 

cciii 

Foreign 

48 

Foreigner 

ib. 

Foreknowledge 

cciii 

Forelock 

202, 302 

Foremast 

87 

To Foresee 

lxxxviii 

Forest 

110 

Forester 

ib. 

Forest-law 

ib. 

Forest-tree 

ib. 

Forever 

clxxxv 

To Forget 

53 

Forgetful 

ib. 

Forgetfully 

ib. 

Forgetfulness 

ib. 

Forget-me-not 

243 

Form 

158 

Former 

cxiii, cxxxix 

Formerly 

ib. ib. 

Formica 

311 

Formic-acid 

ib. 

Fornication 

15 
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Fornicator 

page 15 

Fornicatrix 

ib. 

To Forsake 

lxxxv 

Forth 

cxxxi, ccii 

Forthright 

cxxxi 

Forthvvard 

ib. 

Forthwith 

ib. 

Forum 

339 

Forward 

cxxiii, cciii 

To Forward 

cxxv 

Forwarder 

ib. 

Forwardly 

ib. 

Forwardness 

ib. 

Forwards 

cxxiii 

To Foster 

37 

Fosterage 

ib. 

Fosterbrother 

ib. 

Fosterchild 

ib. 

Foster dam 

ib. 

Fosterdaughter 

ib. 

Fosterearth 

ib. 

Fosterer 

ib. 

Fosterfather 

ib. 

Fosterling 

ib. 

Fostermother 

ib. 

Fosternurse 

ib. 

Fosterparents 

ib. 

Fostersister 

ib. 

Fosterson 

ib. 

Fowl 

340 

To Fowl 

341 

Fowler 

ib. 

Fowling 

ib. 

Fowlingpiece 

136, 341 

Fox 

273, 356 

To Fox 

274 

Foxchase 

ib. 

Foxed 

ib. 

Foxglove 

ib. 

Foxhound 

ib. 

Foxhunt 

ib. 

Foxhunter 

ib. 

Foxlike 

273 

Foxlyux 

263 

Foxship 

273 

Foxtail-grass 

274 

Foxtrap 

ib. 

Franchise 

153 

Frankincense (herb) 72 

Frantic 

46 

Franticly 

ib. 

Franticness 

ib. 

Fraternal 

31 

Fraternally 

ib. 


Fraternity 

page 31 

Fratricidal 

19 

Fratricide 

ib. 

Fraxinella 

108 

Freebooter 

362 

Freebootering 

ib. 

Freebootery 

ib. 

Freedom 

153 

Freeman 

ib. 

Free-martin 

190 

Freestone 

391 

To Freeze 

lxxxv 

To Freight 

Ixxxvi 

French-berries 

167 

Frenchhorn 

133 

French-mercury 

289 

French-mouse 

246 

French-pie 

100 

French-willow 

74 

Frenetic 

46 

Frensy 

ib. 

Frenzy 

ib. 

Frequentatives 

cxlvii 

Freshwater-soldier 

315 

Friar 

32 

Friar’s-crown 

179 

Friarlike 

32 

Friarly 

ib. 

Friars-thistle 

179 

Friary 

32 

Frieze 

182 

Friezer 

183 

Friezing 

ib. 

Friezing-machiue 

ib. 

Friezing-table 

ib. 

To Frill 

386 

Fringilla 

345 

Friseur 

182 

To Friz 

ib. 

To Frizle 

ib. 

Frizzle 

183 

To Frizzle 

182 

Frizzier 

183 

Fro 

cxxvi 

Frog 

359 

Froghopper 

103 

Frogs-lettuce 

267 

Frog, of a horse 

303 

From xxxv, clxxxix, cxci 

Fromward 

cxxvii 

Front-line 

141 

Frost-blite 

235 

Frothspit 

103 

Frounce 

221 


Frounce, a disease 

page 386 

Froward 

cxxvii 

Frowardly 

ib. 

Frowardness 

ib. 

Frown 

221 

To Frown 

ib. 

Frowningly 

ib. 

Frozen-zones 

252 

Fruit-tree 

110 

Frush 

303 

Fucus, Bladder 

92 

Full 

xciv 

Fullage 

176. 

Fullbottomed-wig 

222 

Fullcock 

139 

Fulled 

176 

Fuller 

ib. 

Fullers-earth 

ib. 

Fullers-teasel 

178 

Fullers-thistle 

ib. 

Fullery 

176 

Fulling-mill 

ib. 

Fulmar 

346 

Fummel 

323 

Fundholder 

• 82 

Funding-system 

ib. 

Funds 

ib. 

Funeral 

161 

Funeral-pile 

390 

Funereal 

161 

Fungi 

270 

Fungus 

ib. 

Fur 

237 

To Fur 

ib. 

Furbearing 

ib. 

Fur-coat * 

170 

Fur, flying at the. 

377 

Furfuraceous 

23/ 

Furred 

ib. 

Furrier 

ib. 

Furriery 

ib. 

Furs 

ib. 

Furry 

ib. 

Further 

cxxxi 

To Further 

ib. 

Furtherance 

ib. 

Furthercr 

ib. 

Furthermore 

ib. 

Furze 

102 

Fusee 

125 

Fusil 

165 

Fusileers 

ib. 

Fustic 

325 

Fustic-wood 

ib. 
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Gad! 

page clvi 

Gadfly 

194 

Gadus ' 

83, 225 

Gage 

12 

Gainsaid 

cxxxvii 

To Gainsay Ixxxviii, cxxxvii 

Gainsayer 

cxxxvii 

Gainsaying 

ib. 

Gainst 

ib. 

To Gainstand 

ib. 

Gairfowl 

226 

Gait 

cxxiii 

Galangale 

71 

Galega 

73 

Galen’s-madwort 

108 

Gallant 

16 

Gallic-acid 

91 

Gall-insect 

ib. 

Gall-nuts 

ib. 

Gall-oak 

ib. 

Gallop 

293, 294 

To Gallop 

294 

Galloper 

ib. 

Galloping 

ib. 

Galloway 

304 

Gamboge 

75 

Game 

291 

Gammon of bacon 

230 

Ganges-stag 

255 

Gantlet 

120 

Gantlope 

ib. 

Garden-orach 

313 

Garden-walk 

293 

Garlic * 

76 

Garrison-staff 

124 

Garum 

310 

Gasterosteus 

80 

Gastrobranclius 

317 

Gate 

cxxiii 

Gateway 

ib. 

To Gather 

53 

Gattertree 

288 

Gauntlet 

120 

Gazehound 

277 

Gazel 

105 

Gazelle 

ib. 

Gear 

300 

Geet 

53 

Gelable 

144 

Gelatin 

142 

Gelatinous 

144 

Gelding 

291 


Gelid 

page 144 

Gelidity 

ib. 

Gelidness 

ib. 

Geliy 

ib. 

Gender 

xxxix, 42 

Genealogical 

40 

Genealogical-tree 

ib. 

Genealogist 

ib. 

Genealogy 

39 

Genera 

38 

General 

38, 39 

General of an army 122,140 

General (a beat) 

132 

General-assembly 

57 

General court-martial 130 

Generalissimo 

126 

General-officer 

127 

Generality 

38 

Generally 

ib. 

Generalness 

ib. 

Generalship 

141 

General ty 

38 

To Generate 

41 

Generation 

ib. 

Generative 

ib. 

Generator 

. ib. 

Generic 

38 

Generical 

ib. 

Generically 

ib. 

Generosity 

39 

Generous 

ib. 

Generously 

ib. 

Genet 

240 

Genets 

113 

Genettes 

266 

Genial 

41 

Genially 

ib. 

Genii 

* 42 

Genista 

102 

Genitals 

55 

Genitive 

42 

Genitive-case 

XXXV 

Genius 

42 

Genouilleres 

120 

Genteel 

39 

Genteelly 

ib. 

Genteelness 

ib. 

Gentian 

251 

Gentiana 

ib. 

Gentile 

47 

Gentility 

39 

Gentle 

ib. 

Gentle-falcon 

377 

Gentle-thistle 

179 


Gentleman 

pane 39 

Gentlemanlike 

ib. 

Gentlemanly 

ib. 

Gentleness 

' ib. 

Gentlewoman 

ib. 

Gently 

ib. 

Gentoo 

324 

Gentoos 

ib. 

Gentry 

39 

Genuine 

40 

Genuinely 

ib. 

Genuineness 

ib. 

Genus 

37, 38,323 

Geoffrcea 

148 

Geranium 

74,102, 208 

Gerard (herb) 

73 

Gerfalcon 

204,372, 377 

German-leopard’s-bane 263 

Gerund 

liv 

To Get lxxxv, clxix, 53 

Getter 

53 

Gettings 

ib. 

Geum 

73 

Gherkin 

314 

Gib-boom 

87 

Gibcat 

264 

Gighorse 

304 

Gigotof mutton 188 

To Gild 

lxxxv i 

Gil-booter 

354 

Gill 

356 

Gillyflower 

85, 348 

Ginger 

70 

Gingerbread 

ib. 

Ginhorse 

309 

Giraffe 

331 

To Gird 

Ixxxvi 

Girl 

23,256 

Girlish 

24 

Girlishly 

ib. 

Girlishness 

ib. 

To Give 

lxxviii, lxxxv 

Glad 

ccxvii, 96 

Glade 

96 

Glanders 

309 

Glasswort 

235 

Glastonbury-thorn 167 

Gleam 

ccxvi 

To Gleam 

ib. 

To Gleam, in Falconry, 386 

Gleamy 

ccxvi 

Glechoma 

356 

Gled 

373 

Glee 

ccxvii 






Gleeful 

page ccxvii 

Gleemen 

ib. 

Gleesome 

ib. 

Glimmer 

267 

Glister 

ccxvii 

Gloaming 

ccxvi 

Globe-flower 

367 

Globe-ranunculus ib. 

Globe-thistle 

169 

Globularia 

74 

Gloom 

ccxvi 

Gloomily 

ib. 

Gloominess 

ib. 

Gloomy 

ib. 

To Glorify 

ccxviii 

Glory 

ccxvii 

Glossopetra 

284 

Glottis 

V 

Gloves, for hawks 382 

To Glow 

ccxvii 

Glue 

143 

To Glue 

144 

Gluer 

ib. 

Gluey 

ib. 

Gluing 

145 

Glum 

ccxvii 

To Glum 

ib. 

Gluten 

145 

Glutinous 

144 

Glutinousness 

ib. 

Glutton 

248 

Glycyrrhiza 

1G9 

GnapJialium 

269 

To Gnarl 

280 

To Go 

Ixxxv, ccxvi 

Go to! 

cliv 

To Go it 

ccxvi 

Goad 

194 

To Goad 

194, 300 

Goat 

104, 253, 309 

Goatfig 

106 

Goatfish 

108 

Goatherd 

104 

Goatish 

ib. 

Goatishly 

ib. 

Goatishness. 

ib. 

Goatlike 

ib. 

Goatmilk 

ib. 

Goatmilker 

ib. 

Goat-owl 

355 

Goatskin 

104,1G5 

Goatsucker 

107 

Goatwhey 

104 

Goat (Angora) 

105 
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Goat (Bezoar) 

page 105 

Goat (Chamois) 

ib. 

Goat, Sign of the 

109 

Goats-beard 

108 

Goat-face 

109 

Goats-marjoram 

108 

Goats-rue 

93 

Goats-thorn 

108 

Goatweed 

10G 

Gobius 

224 

Goby (black) 

ib. 

Goddaughter 

3G 

Godfather 

ib. 

Godmother 

ib. 

Godson 

ib. 

God ward 

cxxiii 

God wit 

99 

Goget 

224 

Goings 

cxxxvi 

Goitre 

62 

Golden-age 

209 

Golden-bug 

349 

Golden-calf 

210 

Golden-crested-wren 08 

Golden-eagle 

370, 371 

Golden-fleece 

212 

Golden-knop 

349 

Golden-lungwort 

37G 

Golden-samphire 

312 

Goldfish 

224 

Goldilocks 

3G7 

Goldspink 

347 

Good breeding 

54 

Goodnature 

48 

Goodnatured 

ib. 

Goodnaturedly 

ib. 

Good-King-Henry 

235 

Goose 

30G 

Gooseberry 

281 

Gooseberry-jam 

144 

Goosecorn 

200 

Goosefoot 92, 

235, 313 

Goosepie 

305 

Goosequill 

33G 

Gorbellied 

314 

Gorcock 

99 

Gore-crow 

3G3 

Gordian-knot 

224 

Gordius 

ib. 

Gorge 

383 

Gorget 

120 

Gorse 

102 

Goshawk 373, 
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273 

Gourd 

309, 314 

Gourdiness 

309 

Gourd-worm 

314 

Gourdy 

309 

Government-stock 

81 

Gou tweed 

73 

Goutwort 
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72 
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384 
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To Graft 
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Grafter 
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ib. 
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115 
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233 
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22 

Grandame 
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35 
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384 
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34 
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ib. 
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35 
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ib. 
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21 
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304 
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22 
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74 
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3G7 
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Grasshopper-titlark 

98 
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111 

Grass-poly 

168 
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320 
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cxliii 

Graybeard 

223 

Graybound 

277 
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Groin 

115 

Gutted 

361 
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Gromwell 

149 

Gutturals 

xvi 
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255 

Groom 

13,292 

Gutwort 

74 

Great-dog 

283 

Grosbeak 
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81 
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98 

Ground-hog 

245 
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35 

Ground-ivy 

356 
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225 

Gyrfalcon 

204 
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34 
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255 
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99 
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cxlix 
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35 
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99, 291 
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120 
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354 
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96 

Habergeon 

ib. 
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96 
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Ixxxv 
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376 
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Grower 

54 

Hack 

304 
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To Hack 
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346 
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ib. 
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84 
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ib. 
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76 
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194, 346 

GrufT 

ccxvii 

Hag 
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275 

Grunt 

229 
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ib. 
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99 

To Grunt 

ib. 
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Green-turtle 

100 
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A Haggard 

ib. 
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246 

Haggardly 

ib. 
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99 
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376 
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317 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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224 
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ib. 
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149 
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cxlix 
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215 
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232 
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Grenadoes 

ib. 
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Grey 
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cxxiii 
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364 

Gull 
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333 

Grey-falcon 

372 

Gum-tragacantb 
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373 
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216 
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ib. 
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Gunlock 
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140 
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ib. 
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334 
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264 
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224 
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319 

Gunroom 

140 
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215 

Gripe 
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287 
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230 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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139 
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130 
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36 
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307 
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To Halloo 

ib. 

Halter 

299 

To Halter 

ib. 

Ham 

303 

Hamadryad 

31 

Hammer 

139 

Hammer-fish 

285 

Hammer-shark 
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Hames 

297 

Hamper 

295 

Hams 

230 

Hamster 

244 

To Hamstring 

303 
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302 

Hand 

304 

Handbarrow 

65 
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375 
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304 
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lxxxv 

Harbinger 

151 

Harbour. 
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To Harbour 

152, 256 
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152 
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86 
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158 

Harebell 

159 
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368 
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46, 158 
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159 
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291 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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page c 
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ib. 
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16 
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ib. 

Harmfulness 


ib. 
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ib. 

Harmless 


ib. 
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ib. 

Harness 


300 

To Harness 


ib. 
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ib. 
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369 

Harpocrates 


288 

Harpy 


374 

Harpy-falcon 


ib. 

Harquebuss 
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Harrier 158, 

277, 

374 

To Harry 
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374 

Hart 


256 

Hartberries 


259 

Hartleberries 


ib. 

Hart-royal 


256 

Harts-clover 


258 

Hartshorn 


257 

Hartshorn, a plant. 

• 

258 

Hartshorn-jelly 


257 

Hart’s-tongue 


259 

Hart’s-trefoil 


258 

Ilartwort 

159, 

258 

Harum-scarum 


158 

Haruspices 


350 

Haruspicy 


ib. 

Harvest-mouse 


243 
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158 

Hassocks 


216 

Haste 


158 

To Haste 


ib. 

To Hasten 

' 

ib. 

Hastener 


ib. 

Hastily 


ib. 

Hastings 


ib. 

Hastiness 

- 

ib. 

Hasty 


ib. 

Hat 


xli 

Hatbrush 


288 

Hatch 


54 

To Hatch 

54, 
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54 

Hatchway 
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page 120 

Hauberk 

120, 152 

Haubert 
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Haven 
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Haver 
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Havock! 

cl 

Haw 

309 

Hawfinch 

194, 346 
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374, 376 

To Hawk 

376 

Hawkbit 

ib. 

Hawk's-beard 

ib. 

Hawk’s bells 

ib. 

Hawkeyed 

ib. 

Hawking 

ib. 

Hawk-medicines 

385 

Hawknosed 

375 

Hawknuts 

237 
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354 

Hawkweed 196,242,270,376 

Haws 

167 

Hawthorn 

ib. 
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257 

Hay-bird 

341 

He 

ci, cii 

He! He! 

cxlix 

Head v 

xl 

Head of Cattle 

189 

Head of horns 

253 

Head of a Tree 

114 

Headlace 

216 

Headland 

xli 

Headpiece 

119 

Headstall 

297 

Headstrong 

299 

Heap 

390 

To Heap 

ib. 
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lxxxv, cli 

Hearse v 

66, 256 
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278 

Heartsease 

' x oeni\ 

Heath 

58, 368 

Heathcock' 

58 
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ib. 

Heathen 

ib. 

Heathenish 

ib. 

Heathenishly 

ib. 

Heathenishness 

ib. 

Heathenism 

ib. 

Heather 

‘ ib. 

Heath-game 

291 
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To Heave lxxxvi, 390 

Heavenward 

cxxiii 

Hebe 

371 

He-cat 

278 

Hecate 

265, 317 

Hedera 

356 

Hedge 

166, 257 

To Hedge 

166 

Hedgebill 

166, 375 

Hedgeborn 

167 

Hedgehog 

169, 230 

Hedgehog (Sea) 

169 

Hedge-hyssop 

168 

Hedge-mustard 

74, 168 

Hedge-nettle 

168 

Hedgenotes ’ 

ib. 

Hedgepig 

169 

Hedgeplants 

168 

Hedger 

166 

Hedgerow 

ib. 

Hedgesissars 

ib. 

Hedgesparrow 

97 

Hedgingbill 

166 

Heel 

302, 303 

He-goat 

309 

Heifer 

190 

Hei-ho! Heigh-ho 

! cxlix 

Heleboraster 

250 

Helebore 

250, 367 

Heleborus 

250 

Heliacal 

283 

Heliacally 

ib. 

Helicon 

320 

Heliconian 

ib. 

Heliconides 

ib. 

Hell 

cxxix 

Hellespont 

211 

Hellward 

cxxiii 

Helmet 

119 

GricU! 

cli 

cliii 

Hemiptera 

338 

Hemipteral 

ib. 

Hemipterous 

ib. 

Hemisphere 

cxcvi 

Hemlock 

197 

Hemorrhoids 

367 

Hemuse 

256 

Hen 

372, 383 

Hence 

cxxxiv 

Henceforth 

ib. 

Henceforward 

ib. 

Hen and chickens 

340 


Hen-harrier page 374 

Henhearted 

59 

Henpecked 

14 

Hen-roost 

376 

Henwife 

372 

Hepatic-aloes 

315 

Heps 

286 

Heptarchy 

cycvii 

Hep-tree 

286 

Her, Hers, 

ci, cii 

Heracleum 

198 

Herb 

71 

Herbacious 

ib. 

Herbage 

ib. 

Herbaged 

ib. 

Herbal 

ib. 

Herbalist 

ib. 

To Herbalize 

ib. 

Herbarist 

ib. 

Herbarium 

. ib. 

To Herbarize 

ib. 

Herbary 

ib. 

Herbelet 

ib. 

Herber 

ib. 

Herbescent 

ib. 

Herbid 

ib. 

Herbist 

ib. 

Herbless 

ib. 

Herbons 

ib. 

Herbulent 

ib. 

Herb woman 

ib. 

1 Herby 

ib. 

Herb-bane 

74 

Ilerb-Bennet 

73 

Herb (St. Barbara’s) 

74 

Herb-Christopher 

ib. 

Herb-Frankincense 

72 

Herb-Gerard 

73 

Herb-Grace 

72 

Herb-Paris 

74 

Herb-Robert 

ib. 

Herb-Terrible 

ib. 

Herb-Twopence 

ib. 

Herb-William 

ib. 

Herculean 

261 

Hercules 

260 

Herd 

202 

To Herd 

ib. 

Herdess 

ib. 

Herdgroom 

ib. 

Herdman 

ib. 

Herdsman 

ib. 

The Herdsman 

211 

Herd of Deer 
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Hereafter 
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Hereat 
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Hereby 
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Hereinto 

ib. 

Hereof 

ib. 

Hereon 

ib. 

Hereout 
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Hereto 

ib. 

Heretofore 
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Hereunto 

ib. 
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cxxxiv 

Herewith 

ib. 

Hermit 

32 

Hermitage 

ib. 

Hermitess 

ib. 

Hermitical 

ib. 

Heron 204, 

365, 376 

Heroner 

376 

Heronry 

ib. 

Heronshaw 

204 

Herring-Gull 

366 

Herse 

66 

Herself 

cv 

Hessian-bit 

298 

Heterodoxy 

ccxi 

Heterogeneal 

40 

Heterogenealness 

ib. 

Heterogeneity 

ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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lxxxvi 

Hewhole 

99 
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cxcvii 
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clii 
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ib. 
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cliii 
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238 

Hickhall 

100 

Hickhoe 

99 

Hid 

165 

Hidden 

ib. 

Hide 

165, 237 

Hide of land 

166 

To Hide Ixxxv, 165 

Hidebound 

165 

Hidel 

166 

Hideous 

165 

Hideously 

ib. 

Hideousness 

166 
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242, 376 

Higgeldy-piggeldy 

229 

High 

cxxvii 

Highwayman 

359 

Hilaria 

212 

Hilarity 

213 

Hill 

cxxix 

Hilt 

296 

Him 

cii 

Himself 

cv 

Hind 

cxx 

Hind, a deer 

256 

Hind-berries 

259 

Hind-bow 

301 

Hinder 

cxx 

To Hinder 

ib. 

Hiuderance 

ib. 

Hindermost 

ib. 

Hindhand 

302 

Hindmost 

cxx 

Hindoos 

324 

Hinny 

323 

Hippobosca 

195 

Hippocampi 

310 

Hippocentaurus 

319 

Hippocrepis 

315 

Hippocratia 

318 

Hippocrene 

320 

Hippodame 

310 

Hippodrome 

232 

Hippogriff 

319 

Hippone 

318 

Hippophagous 

ib. 

Hippophagy 

ib. 

Hippopotamus 

310 

Hippuris 

267, 318 

Hircine 
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Hire 

16 

Hireling 

ib. 
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ib. 

Hiruda 

77 

Hirudella 

ib. 

To Hiss 

cli 

Hissing 
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Hissing-owl 

ib. 
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Hoard 
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Hoarder 

ib. 

Hobby 307, 308,373, 376 
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307, 308 

Hobby horsical 

307 

Hobbyhorsically 

308 

Hock 

302 

Hocked 

ib. 

Hog 

228, 232 

To Hog 

232 

Hoggish 

228 

Hoggishly 

ib. 

Hoggishness 

ib. 
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77 

Hogplum 

236 

Hogsbane 

235 
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ib. 

Hogsgrease 

230 

Hogshead 

231 

Hogslard 
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230 

236 

Hogsty 

228 
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234 
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xl, Ixxxv 
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282 

Holla! Hollo! 

cl 

To Hollo 

cl 

Holly 

312 
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88,109 

Holocaust 
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72 
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5 
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4 
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ib. 
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Hood 
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381 
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364 
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382 

Hoof 

303 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 

Hook 

374, 375 
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375 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 

Hoop and Lure 

382 

To Hoot 

cl 
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355 

Horde 

202 

Horehound 108 
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clxxiii 

Horn of Plenty 

109 

Hornbeam 

86 
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Horse 

291 

Horse-aloes 

315 

Horse-ant 

311 

Horse-artillery 

137 

Horseback 

292 

Horse-barracks 

157 

Horse-bean 

316 

Horse-beech-tree 

86 

Horse-boat 

309 
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292 

Horsebreaker 
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Horsebreeder 
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88 
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292 
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312 
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Horselaugh 

310 

Horse-leech 

71 

Horseload 

309 

Horse-mackerel 

310 

Horseman 
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Horsemanship 

292 

Horse-martin 

316 
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ib. 
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309 
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Horse-mint 

313 

Horse-muscle 

316 
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309 
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310 

Horsepond 

ib. 

Horse-power 

309 

Horse-purslane 

313 

Horse-race 

292 
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309 
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320 
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301 

Horseshoe 

303 
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315 

Horsestealer 

310 

Horsestealing 
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Horsetail 

220 
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318 
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310 
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ib. 
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Houndstongue 
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Housebreaker 
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ib. 
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57 
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How 
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ib. 
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4 
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290 
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Idiomatical 

ib. 

Idiot 

50, 30G 

Idiotism 

ib. ib. 

Idiotisms 

50 

Idyl 

209 

Idvllion 

ib. 

Idyllium 

ib. 

If lxxviii, clxviii 

I’faith 

clvi 

I'gad 

ib. 

Ignatia 

357 

Ignatius’s-bean 

ib. 

Ill-bred 

54 

Ill-breeding 

ib. 

Illecebrum 

234 

Illnature 

48 

Illnatured 

ib. 

Illnaturedly 

ib. 

To Illujniue 

cxciv 

Imagination 

xxxiii 

I marry! 

clvi 

To Imbower 

96 

Imp 

60, 384 

To Imp 

ib. ib. 

To Impark 

Ill 

Imperative Mood 

lxix 

Imperfect Tense 

lxxxiii 

Impersonal 

cvii 

Impersonal Verbs 

Ixxxii 

Impersonality 

cvii 

Impersonally 

ib. 

Imping 

384 

To Implant 

95 

Implantation 

ib. 

Impolitic 

155 


Impolitical 

page 155 

Impolitically 

ib. 

Impoliticly 

ib. 

To Impound 

187 

To Impregn 

44 

Impregnable 

ib. 

Impregnably 

ib. 

Impregnate 

43 

Impregnation 

ib. 

Imprimis 

cxliii 

To Imprison 

cxciv 

Imps 

384 

- of Satan 

ib. 

To Imp 

ib. 

To Impurple 

347 

In cxxvi, cxxx, clxxx, cxciv 

Inaugural 

851 

To Inaugurate 

ib. 

Inauguration 

ib. 

Inauguratory 

ib. 

Inauspicious 

358 

Inauspiciously 

ib. 

Inauspiciousness 

ib. 

Inborn 

cxciv, 48 

Inbred 

54 

To Incarcerate 

cxciv 

Incense-herb 

72 

Incivility 

155 

Incivism 

154 

To Inclose 

cxcv 

Incog. Incognito 

cxliii 

Inconceivable 

44 

Inconceivableness 

ib. 

Inconceivably 

ib. 

Inconceptible 

ib. 

Incongruence 

203 

Incongruency 

ib. 

Incongruent 

ib. 

Incongruity 

ib. 

Incongruous 

ib. 

Incongruously 

ib. 

To Incubate 

54 

Incubation 

ib. 

Incubus 

317 

Indefinite Tense 

lxxxiii 

Indian-berry 

356 

Indian-Fig 

90 

Indians 

324 

India-stock 

81 

Indicative Mood 

lxix 

Indigenous 

38 

Infancy 

24 

Infant 

ib. 

Infanticidal 

19 


Infanticide 

page 24 

Infantile 

ib. 

Infantine 

ib. 

Infantry 

122 

Infield 

. 110 

Infinitive Mood 

xlvii, lxix 

Ingenious 

42 

Ingeniously 

ib. 

'Ingeniousness 

40, 42 

Ingenuity 

42 

Ingenuous 

40 

Ingenuously 

ib. 

To Ingraft 

384 

Ingraftment 

ib. 

Ingrained-scarlet 

90 

Inguinal 

115 

To Inherse 

66 

Inhuman 

4 

Inhumanity 

ib. 

Inhumanly 

ib. 

To Inhumate 

160 

Inhumation 

ib. 

To Inhume 

ib. 

Inmost 

cxxx 

Inn 

cxxx, 292 

Innate 

cxciv, 48 

Innateness 

48 

Inner 

cxxx 

Innermost 

ib. 

Innkeeper 

292 

To Inoculate 

192 

Inoculation 

191 

Inoculation (Vaccine) 192 

Inoculator 

ib. 

Inofficious . 

128 

To Inquire 

cxcv 

Insect 

337 

Insect, adj . 

33S 

Insectile , 

ib. 

Insectologer 

ib. 

Insectology 

ib. 

In short 

cxxxviii 

Inside 

cxxx 

Instead 

clxxxviii 

Instead of 

ccxi 

To Inter 

160 

Intercalary 

9 

To Intercalate 

ib. 

Intercalation 

ib. 

Interior 

cxxx 

Interjections xxix, cxlviii 

To Interlard 

230 

Intermarriage 

10 

To Intermarry 

ib. 
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Interment 

pane 160 

International 


48 

To Interpose 


cxcix 

Interred 


160 

rr» 


.’278 

Inthralment 


ib. 

Into clxxx, 

clxxxix 

Intransitive 


xlviii 

To Introduce 


cxcix 

Inula 


312 

Inward 


cxxx 

Inwardly 


ib. 

Inwardness 


ib. 

Inwards 


ib. 

Iota 


cxi 

Ipse dixit 


civ 

Ipsedixitism 


ib. 

Ipsedixitist 


ib. 

Irbys 


263 

Irish-Hobby 


308 

Ironmeal 


231 

Ironmonger 


16 

Iron mould 


231 

Ironwort 


168 

Irradiate 


cxciv 

Irretrievable 


387 

Irretrievableness 


ib. 

Irretrievably 


ib. 

Is 


lxxiii 

Is at is 

103, 274 

Isinglas 


143 

Isinglas-fish 


ib. 

Isoetis 


336 

It, Its xlv, cii, 

cix, cxvii 

Itch 


282 

Item 


cxliii 

To Item 


ib. 

Itself 


cv 

Ivory 


328 

Ivory-black 


ib. 

Ivy 


355 

Ivy-berry 


356 

Ivy-covered 


ib. 

Ivyed 



Ivy-leaved Crowfoot 

' 367 

Ivy-mantled 

f 

356 

Ivy-owl 


354 

Ivy-resin 


356 

Ivy-tod 


ib. 

Ixion’s Wheel ‘ 


211 

J, 



Jacinth 


160 


INDEX. 

Jack 

page 276 

Jackall 

274 

Jackanapes 

7,247 

Jackass 

321 

Jack-by-the-hedge 

74, 168 

Jackdaw 

349, 364 

Jack Merlin 

373 

Jackpudding 

308 

Jacksnipe 

99 

Jade 

300 

To Jade 

ib. 

Jaded 

ib. 

Jaguar 

263 

Jam 

144 

Jamaica Dogwood 

288 

Jambs 

163 

Jamestown-weed 

358 

James (St.) Wort 

75 

Jar-bird 

365 

Jar-nuts 

237 

Jashawk 

379 

Jasione 

188 

Jay 

364 

Jeive 

.298 

Jelly 

142 

Jennet 

113 

Jenny-ass 

321 

Jerfalcon 

372 

Jerkin 

204,372 

Jerusalem Oak 

92 

Jerusalem (Star of) 

108 

Jesses 

382 

Jester 

307 

Jesuits 

146 

Jesuits’ Bark 

ib. 

Jesuitical 

ib. 

Jesuitically 

ib. 

Jesuitism 

ib. 

Jesuits’ Powder 

ib. 

Jew and Gentile 

47 

Jew’s Thorn 

167 

Jockey 

292 

John Dory 

John’s (St.) Worts 
Joseph’s Flowers 

84 

75 

108 

Jot 

cxi 

Jotting 

ib. 

Judcock 

99 

Juke 

383 

To Juke 

ib. 

July-flower 

85 

Juncus 

199 

Jungles 

262 

Junior 

56 


Junk 

page 200 

Juno’s Tears 

72 

Jupiter 

320 

Juryinast 

87 

J uvenile 

23 

Juvenility 

ib. 

K. 

Kae 

349, 364 

Kale 

75 

Kale (Sea) 

ib. 

Kalender 

9 

Kaleyard 

75 

Kangaroo 

327 

Kangarus 

ib. 

Karagan 

274 

Kavier 

144 

Kay 

349 

Kay-witted 

ib. 

Keeling 

84 

Kelp 

92 

Kennel 

290 

Kennel of Hounds 

ib. 

Kept-Mistress 

16 

Kermes 

90 

Kermes (Mineral) 

ib. 

Kermes-Oak 

ib. 

Kernel 

88 

Kersey 

181 

Kerseymere 

ib. 

Kestrel 

373 

Ketchup 

270 

Kettle-Drum 

132 

Key 

152 

Keyage 

ib. 

Kid 

55, 256 

To Kid 

55 

Kidnapper 

ib. 

To Kidnap 

ib. 

Kidnapping 

ib. 

Kidney 

ib. 

Kidneybean 

ib. 

Kidney-shaped 

ib. 

Kidney-vetch 

ib. 

Kidney-wort 

289 

Killherb 

74 

Kilt 

116 

Kin 

xliii, 37 

Kind xliii, 37. 49 

Kindlike 

xliii, 38 

Kindly 

xliii, ib. 

Kindness 

xliii, ib. 

Kindred 

xliii, 37 






Kine l )a 9 e 

189 

King Charles’s Dog 

27G 

King-Vulture 

309 

Kinsfolk 

38 

Kinsman 

ib. 

Kinswoman 

ib. 

Kippernuts 

237 

Kirk Session 

57 

Kitchen Garden 

75 

Kite 

373 

Kitten 

204 

To Kitten 

ib. 

Kittiewake 

300 

Knacker 

301 

Knapsack 

28 

Knapweed ' 

180 

Knave 28, 

122 

Knavery 

28 

Knavesbip 

ib. 

Knavish 

ib. 

Knavishly 

ib. 

Knavishness 

ib. 

Kneekolly 

312 

Kneeholm 

ib. 

Kneel 

302 

Knees 

ib. 

Knifehandle-sliell 

220 

Knight 

20 

To Knight 

ib. 

Knight-bachelor 

ib. 

Knight-baronet 

27 

Knight of the Bath 

ib. 

Knight of the Garter 

ib. 

Knight of the Shire 

ib. 

Knight of St. Patrick 

ib. 

Knight of the Thistle 

ib. 

Knights-errant 

ib. 

Knight-errantry 

ib. 

Knighthood 

20 

Knightly 

28 

Knobber 

250 

Knotberries 

2G0 

Knotgrass 

234 

Knoutberries 

200 

Koran 

173 

Koster 

143 

Koumiss 

310 

Kumiss 

ib. 

L. 


L. L. D. 

123 

La! 

clii 

Labials 

xvi 

VOL, I. 



INDEX. 


Labour (to be in) 

page 24 

Labyrinth 

210 

Labyrinthian 

ib. 

To Lack 

ccxii 

Lack-a-day 

cxlix 

Lack-a-daisy 

ib. 

Lacmus 

255 

Lad 

30 

To Lade 

Ixxxvi 

Lady-bird 

349 

Lady cow 

ib. 

Lady-day 

213 

Lady kin 

clii 

Lady Mayoress 

57 

Ladies’ Hair 

199 

Ladies’ Smock 

103 

Lady’s Thistle 

179 

Laical 

03 

Lair 

250 

Laity 

03 

Lake Trout 

194 

Lakin 

clii 

Lama 

331 

Lamb 55, 

187, 212 

To Lamb 

55, 188 

Lambative 

187' 

Lambatives 

ib. 

Lambent 

188 

Lambkin 

187 

Lamblike 

1S8 

Lamb’s Lettuce 

72 

Lambswool 

174 

Lambswool Stockings 175 

Lammas 

188 

Lammas-day 

ib. 

Lance 

83 

To Lance 

ib. 

Lance-corporal 

130 

Lance-sergeant 

ib. 

Lanceolate 

83 

Lanceshaped 

ib. 

Lancet 

ib. 

Land-fowl 

340 

Landlady 

292 

Landlord 

ib. 

Land-rail 

291, 3G8 

Land Service 

128 

Landward 

cxxiii 

Language 

V 

Lanifice 

181 

Lanigerous 

ib. 

Lanius 

341, 373 

Laoner 

373, 377 

Lanneret 

373 
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Lanuginous page 181 

Lap-dog 

270 

Lapsana 

230 

Larch 

140 

Larch-fir 

ib. 

Lard 

230 

To Lard 

ib. 

Lardaceoiis 

231 

Larder 

230 

Lark 

98, 340 

Larkspur 

98 

Larks (Exaltation of) ib. 

Larum 

118 

Laras 

300 

Larva 

47, 338 

Larynx 

V 

Lass 

30 

Last 

cxxxix 

To Last 

ib. 

Lasting 

ib. 

Lastingly 

ib. 

Lastingness 

ib. 

Lastly 

ib. 

Lasting (a stuff') 

184 

Late, Later, Latest 

cxxxix 

Lately 

ib. 

Lateness 

ib. 

Lateward 

cxxv 

Lather 

225 

To Lather 

ib. 

Latish 

cxxxix 

Latter 

ib. 

Latterly 

ib. 

To Laud 

ccxv 

Laughing-crow 

300 

Laughing-gull 

ib. 

Laughingstock 

83 

Launch 

82 

To Launch 

ib. 

Lauras 

147 

Lavandula 

332 

Lavender 

ib. 

Lavender-drops 

ib. 

Lavender-water 

ib. 

Laverock 

98 

Law-officer 

184 

Law-officers 

128 

Lay 

03 

To Lay 

Ixxxv 

Laybrother 

33 

Layman 

To Lead 

G3 

Ixxxv 

Learn 

290 

Learners 

291 
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Lean P a S e 207 

Leanness 

ib. 

Leash of Greyhounds 

290 

Leather (Mountain) 

90 

To Leave 

lxxxv 

Leaven 

214 

Leaves 

337 

Lee 

cxxxi 

Leech 

77 

Leech (sea) 

ib. 

Leechcraft 

ib. 

Leek 

76 

Leeshore 

cxxxi 

Leeside 

ib. 

Leeward 

ib. 

Left wing of an army 

141 

Legbone 

302 

Leg of Beef 

188 

Leg of Mutton 

ib. 

Lemming 

244 

Lemon peel 

170 

To Lend 

lxxxv 

Lengthwise 

cxxii 

Leo 

261 

Leonard-hawk 

373 

Leonine 

260 

Leoninely 

ib. 

Leonotis 

261 

Leontice 

ib. 

Leontodon 

262 

Leonurus 

ib. 

Leopard 

263 

Leopard’s-bane 

ib. 

Lepidoptera 

338 

Lepidopteral 

ib. 

Lepidopterous 

ib. 

Lepus 

157 

Lerid 

63 

Less 

xcv 

To Lessen 

ib. 

Lest 

clviii 

To Let lxxxv, cxxix. 

cxxxix 

Lettuce-Iaver 

76 

Lende 

63 

Levant 

213 

Levantine 

ib. 

Leveret 

158 

Lewd 

63 

Lewdly 

ib. 

Lewd ness 

ib. 

Lewdster 

ib. 

Liberty 

298 

Lice 

2S2 

Lichen 254, 345 


INDEX. 


Lichens page 254, 255 

To Lie down 

lxxxv 

To Lie in 

24 

Lieutenancy 126,127 

Lieutenant 

126 

Lieutenant-colonel 

124 

Lieutenant (Deputy) 

126 

Lieutenant-general 

140 

Lieu tenantship 

127 

To Light I 

Ixxxvi 

Light Dragoons 

134 

Light Horse 

ib. 

Light-infantry 

125 

Ligneous 

77 

Lignum Colubrinnm 

357 

Ligusticum 250, 251 

Like 

xcii 

Likewise cxxii 

, clviii 

Lime-tree 

151 

Limewort 

348 

Limmers 

291 

Limosella 

259 

Linden-tree 

15L 

Line 

34 

Lineage 

ib. 

Lines 

141 

Line (Troops of) 

123 

Linnet 

345 

Ling 83, 146 

Linsey-woolsey 

174 

Lintel 

163 

Lion 

260 

Lion-dog 

276 

Lioness 

260 

Lion-hearted 

ib. 

Lion’s-ear 

261 

Lionlike 

ib. 

Lion’s-guide 

ib. 

Lion’s-heart 

ib. 

LionVleaf 

ib. 

Lion’s-provider 

275 

Lion’s-tail 

262 

Liquid-fire 

148 

Liquids 

xvi 

Liquorice (Hedgehog) 

169 

Liquorice Vetch 

108 

Liquorice (Wild) 

ib. 

To Listen 

cli 

Literatim 

cxliv 

Lilliospernium 

149 

Litmus 

254 

Litmus-paper 

255 

Litter 

280 

To Litter 

ib. 


Little page clxxviii 

Little-bear 

251 

Little-dog 

283 

Little-lion 

261 

Little-owl . 

355 

Live-hedge 

166 

Liverwort 

254 

Livestock 

189 

Lizard 

380 

Lo! 

clii 

Loach 

225 

To Load 

Ixxxvi 

To Load fire-arms 

138 

Loaded 

ib. 

Local Militia 

123 

Loclie 

225 

Lock 

ccxv 

Lock of a gun 

135 

Lock of hair 

201 

Lock of w ool 

ib. 

Locked-jaw 

283 

Lodged 

255 

Log 

223 

Loins 

55 

London-cockney 

380 

Long 

cxxxvii 

Longeared-owl 

354' 

Long of 

clxxxvi 

Longingly 

clxxxviii 

Longly 

ib. 

Longways . 

cxxii 

Longwinged-lmwks 

377 

Longwise 

cxxii 

Lonicera 

96 

Loosestrife 

74 

Lord-lieutenant 

126 

Lord Mayor 

57 

Loriner 

301 

Lotion 

178 

Lotus 

349 

Lonsewort 

98, 218 

Lousey-tyke 

282 

Lout 

63 

Loutish 

ib. 

Loutishly 

ib. 

Lovage 

250, 251 

Love-in-idleness 

289 

Love-lies-bleeding 

218 

Low 

cxxvii 

To Low 

191 

Low-belling 

378 

Lowe 

cxxx 

Lowe, a flame 

378 

Lower-mast 

87 




Lowing P a 0 e 1^1 

Lown 63 

Loxia 194 

Luca nus 258 

Lucken-gowan 367 

Lucullite 23L 

To Lull cli 

Lullaby ib. 

Lumbago 55 

Lumbar ib. 

Lump-fish 355 

Lump-sucker ib. 

Luna 8 

Lunacy 10 

Lunar 8 

Lunary ib. 

Lunatic 10 

Lunation 9 

Limes 382 

Lungwort 149 

Lungwort (Bullock’s) 196 
Lungwort (Cows) ib. 

Lungwort (Sea) 149 

Lupus 272, 319 

Lupus (a constellation) 273 
Lurcher 278 

Lure 377, 382 

To Lure 382 

Luscinia 97 

Lustre ccxvii 

Lycanthropy 273 

Lvcaon ib. 

Lychnis 103 

Lycoperdon 236 

Lycopodium 273 

Lycopsis ' 149 

Lyme 290 

Lymer 29 L 

Lynx 263 

Lynx (a constellation) 264 
Lynx-eyed ib. 

Lyra 370 

Lyre 346,370 

Lysimacliia 74 

Ly thrum 74, 168 

M. 

Mac 34 

To Macerate 207 

Maceration ib. 

Mackaw-tree 344 

Mackerel 310 

Mackerel-mint 313 


INDEX. 


Madam 

pane 21 

Mademoiselle 

22 

Mad-nightshade 

358 

Madwort (Galen’s) 

108 

Maggot 

46 

Maggotty 

ib. 

Maggotiness 

ib. 

Magnanimous 

cxcvii 

M agpie 

305, 364 

Mahogany 

147 

Maid 

29 

Maid (Old) 

26 

Maid of Honour 

30 

Maiden 

29,30 

M aidenhair 

73, 216 

Maidenhead 

xl, 29 

Maidenly 

30 

Maiden-pink 

348 

Maid-Marion 

264 

Maidservant 

30 

Maids of Honour 

ib. 

Mail 

120, 382 

Mail (coat of) 

120 

Mailed 

ib. 

Main body 

141 

Mainboom 

87 

Mainmast 

ib. 

Main-top-gallant 

ib. 

Major 

25, 127 

Maj orate 

127 

Major-general 

140 

Majority 

25,127 

To Make xxxiii, Ixxxv 

Malapropos 

cxlii, 

Male 

3 

Maladministration 

ccxii 

Malecontents 

ib. 

Male Fern 

94 

Malign 

43 

To Malign 

ib. 

Malignancy 

ib. 

Malignant 

ib. 

Malignantly 

ib. 

Malignity 

ib. 

Malignly 

ib. 

Malkin 

264 

Mallow (Syrian) 

238 

Maltese Dog 

276 

Mamma 

18 

Man 

2 

To Man 

3 

Man of war 

ib. 

Management 

350 

Manage 

293 


Manati 

427 

page 193 

Mandrake 

358 

Mane 

302 

Man eater 

3 

Maned-seal 

249 

Manege 

293 

Manful 

3 

Manfully 

ib. 

Manfulness 

ib. 

Mange 

282, 309 

Manger 

293 

Mangy-tyke 

382 

Manhater 

3 

Manhood 

xl, 3, 25 

Maniac 

10 

Maniacal 

ib. 

Manicum-struchnum 358 

Mankiller 

3 

Mankind 

3, 41 

Manlike 

3 

Manliness 

ib. 

Manly 

ib. 

Man-midwife 

24 

Mannikin 

3 

Manks-puffin 

346 

Manslaughter 

3 

Manslayer 

ib. 

To Mantle 

386 

Manual Exercise 

129 

Many 

clxxviii 

Maple 

107 

Mara 

317 

Marble-truffles 

236 

Marching 

129 

Mare 

316 

Mare’s-milk 

ib. 

Mare’s-tail 

269, 318 

Marines 

139 

Marital 

10 

Marjoram 

108 

Mark 

306 

Marmot 

245 

Maroons 

278 

Marriage 

10 

Marriageable 

ib. 

Marrot 

225 

Marruhium 

108 

Marry! 

clvi 

Marry come up ! 

ib. 

To Marry 

10 

Marrying 

ib. 

Marschalle 

316 

Marschalsye 

ib. 

Marshal 

141, 316 
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To Marshal page 

316 

Marshaller 

ib. 

Marshalling 

ib. 

Marshallship 

ib. 

Marshalsea-court 

ib. 

Marshalsea-gaol 

ib. 

Marsh-harrier 

374 

Marsh-Hawk weed 

376 

Marsh-Ragwort 

349 

Marsh Sowthistle 

180 

Marsh Thistle 

179 

Mart 

190 

Marten 

240 

Martin 

ib. 

Martin (Free) 

190 

Martingale 

298 

Martinmas 

190 

Mary’s Thistle 

179 

Masculine 

4 

Masculinely 

ib. 

Masculineness 

ib. 

Mass 

87 

Mast (a fruit) 

88 

Mastbearing 

ib. 

Master 

2L 

Master General of Ordnance 

136 

Master of the Horse 

318 

Mastiff 193, 277 

Mastodon 

328 

Matches 

134 

Matchlock 

135 

Matchwood 

270 

Materiel 

122 

Maternal-Grandfather 

35 

Maternal-Grandmother 

ib. 

Maternity 

17 

Matfellon 

180 

Matin 

278 

Matricaria 

196 

Matrice 

23 

Matricidal 

19 

Matricide 

ib. 

To Matriculate 

23 

Matriculation 

ib. 

Matrimonial 

10 

Matrimony 

ib. 

Matrix 

oo 

Matron 

ib. 

Matronal 

ib. 

Matronly 

ib. 

Matross 

.137 

Maugre cxliii 

Mavis 

69 


May 

page 29 

May, a verb 

lviii 

May, (a plant) 

167 

May-beetle 

107 

Mayhap 

exxi 

Mayor 

57 

Mayoralty 

ib. 

Mayoress 

ib. 

May Thistle 

180 

Mayweed 

196 

Me 

cii 

Meadow-crowfoot 

367 

Meadow-mouse 

243, 245 

Meadow-pink 

103, 3-18 

Meadow-rat 

243 

Meadow-Rue 

73 

Meadow Thistle 

17!) 

Meager 

207 

Meagerness 

ib. 

Mealmonger 

16 

Meantime 

cxxxiv 

Meanwhile 

ib. 

Measled-pork 

231 

Measles 

ib. 

Meats 

206 

Medicago 

169 

Medical Staff 

124 

Medusa 

109 

To Meet 

Ixxxv 

Megalonyx 

327 

Megatherium 

ib. 

Melampodinm 

250 

Melampyrum 

19S 

) Melancholy 

ccxii 

Melancholy Thistle 

179 

Milch-Ass 

321 

Melilot 

258 

Melon 

314 

Melpomene 

321 

To Melt Ixxxvi, ccxix 

Memordica 

313 

Memory 

320 

Menage 

350 

Menagery 

ib. 

Me nisper mum 

356 

Meniver 

246 

Menses 

10 

Menstrual 

ib. 

Menstruous 

ib. 

Menstruum 

9 

Mentha 

313 

Menu-vair 

247 

Menyanthes 

259 

Mercenaries 

123 


Mercnrialis P a (/ e 289 
Mercurv, Reel Sulphuret of, 

91 


Mercy ! 

civ 

Meretricious 

16 

Meretriciously 

ib. 

Meretriciousness 

ib. 

Meretrix 
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186 

Merle 

69 

Merlin 

373, 377 

Mermaid 

30 

Merry-Andrew 

308 

Messieurs 

21 

Messrs. 
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Mestizo 

324 

Metamorphosis 

cxcviii 

Metaphor 
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Metaphysical 

52 

Metaphysically 
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Metaphysics 
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Metonymical 

21 

Metonymically 

ib. 

Metonymy 

20 
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154 
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250 

Mew 

366 

To Mew, as a cat 

265 

To Mew, as a hawk 

385 

Mewed 

ib. 

Mewed-hawk 

ib. 

Mewing 

ib. 

Mews 

ib. 

Mewl 

265 

Mewling 

ib. 

Mexican-panther 
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Mezereon 
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Mica 
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Mice 

242 
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250 

Micrometer 

cxcvii 

Microcosm 

2 

Midas 

321 

Midden-crow 

363 

Midwife 

24 

Midwifery 

ib. 

Might 

lviii 

Mignionette 
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Militant 

123 
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Military Academy 
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Milk-Thistle 

179 

Milk-Vetch 
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Milkwort 

234 

Milkwort (Rattlesnake) 148 

Milled cloth 
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Millennium 

cxcvii 

Millepedes 

92 

Mill-horse 

309 

Miller's Thumb 
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Mine 

cii 

Mineral-Agaric 

271 

Mineral Bezoar 
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Mineral-Kerraes 

90 

Minever 

246 

To Mingle 

clxxvii, 279 

Minim 

224 

Minister 

56 

Mink 

241, 242 

Minnow 

224 

Minor 

25 
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ib. 

Minotaur 
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Mint 

313 

Mintha 
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Miracle 

49 

Miraculous 
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Miraculously 
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Miraculousness 
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Mire-crow 
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Misanthrope 

6 

Misanthropic 
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Misanthropy 
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To Misapply 

ccxi 
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53 

To Misconceive 

44 
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ccxi 

To Misgive 
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ccxi 

Missel 

68 

Misselbird 

69 

Misseltoe 

68 

Missile-weapons 
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Mistake 

ccxi 

Mistletoe 

68 

Mite 
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87 

Mizzenmast 
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320 
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Mock-nightingale 

97 

Mode 

Ixix 

Modicum 

86 

Mohair 

185 

MoJcka 

cxiv 

Mol a 

285 

Moldwarp 

245 

Mole 

ib. 

Mole (a mass) 

190, 246 

Molecast 

245 

Mole-catcher 

ib. 

Molecricket 

246 

Molecules 

ib. 

Mole-eyed 

ib. 

Mole-hill 

245 

Moletrack 

ib. 

Moletrap 

ib. 

To Molt 

385 

Molting 
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Monachal 

33 

Monachism 

ib. 

Monarch 

ccv 

Monarchy 

ib. 
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32 

Monastic 

33 

Monastical 

ib. 

Monasticallv 

ib. 

Moneylender 

81 

Moneywort 

74 

Monger 

16 

Mongrel 

279 

Monk 

32 

Monkey 

3,7 

Monkery 

33 

Monk (fish) 

285 

Monkhood 

33 

Monkish 

ib. 
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ib. 

Monks (Conventual) 32 

Monkshood 

272 

Monoccros 

330 

Mo no don 

ib. 

Monogamist 

13 

Monogamy 

ib. 

Monologue 

209 

Monotony 

cxcvii 

Monotropci 

349 

Month 

9 

Monthly 

ib. 

Mood 

I 

Moods 

Ixix 

Moon 

8 

Moonbeam 
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Mooneyed 

8 

Moonless 

ib. 

Moonlight 

ib. 

Moonseed 

356 

Moonshine 

8 

Moonstone 

81 

Moonstruck 

10 

Moor berry 

204 

Moor-buzzard 

374 

Moor-cock 

99 

Moorfowl 

ib. 

Moorgame 

291 

Moorish 

307 

Moors 

ib. 

Moor-titling 

98 

Moose-deer 

253, 257 

Morals 

ccxi 

Morchella 

ib. 

More, Most 

xeix 

Moreen 

185, 186 

Morels 

236 

Mores k 

307 

Moresque 

ib. 

Morgay 

284 

Moriscoes 

307 

Morocco 

ib. 

Morrice-dance 

ib. 

Morrice-dancer 

ib. 

Morris-dance 

ib. 

Morse 

192 

Mortar 

125 

Mortgage 

13 

To Mortgage 

ib. 

Mortgager 

ib. 

Mortgagee 

ib. 

Morus 

325 

Moschatel 

367 

Moschus 

238 

Mossberry 

204 

Moss-province Rose 

286 

Moss-Rose 

ib. 

Motacilla 

97 

Mote 

86 

Moth 

47 

Motheaten 

ib. 

Mother 

16, 22 

Mother Cary’s chickens 346 

Mother-country 

20 

Mother-in-Law 

35 

Mother of Thyme 

73 

Motherhood 

17 

Motherless 

ib. 

Motherliness 

ib. 
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Motherly 
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Motherwort 

262 

Mould 

245 

Mouldwarp 

ib. 

To Moult 

385 

Moulting 

ib. 

Mountain-cat 

264 

Mountain Cork 

!)0 

Mountain Damson 

148 

Mountain-finch 

345 

Mountain-Hawkweed 376 

Mountain Leather 

90 

Mountain-mouse 

245 

Mountain Paper 

90 

Mountain-pink 

348 

Mountain Rue 

73 

Mountain Vetch 

108 

Mountebank 

308 

To Mountebank 

ib. 

Mountebankery 

ib. 

Mouse 

242 

To Mouse 

ib. 

Mouse-ear 

242, 376 

Mouser 

242 

Mouse-hawk 

354 

Mousehole 

242 

Mouse-hunt 

240 

Mousetail 

242 

Mousetrap 

ib. 

Mouth-piece 

297 

Mr. 

21 

Much xcL\ 

clxxviii 

Mud wort 

259 

Muff 

131 

To Muffle 

ib. 

Muffled 

ib. 

Muffler 

ib. 

Muffling 

ib. 

Muilcionn 

250 

Mulatto 

324 

Mulatto (adj.) 

ib. 

Mulberry 

325 

Mulberry-Tree 

ib. 

Mule 

322 

Mule ( adj.) 

ib. 

Mule-bird 

323 

Mule-driver 

ib. 

M tile-plant 

ib. 

Muleteer 

ib. 

Mulish 

ib. 

Mulishly 

ib. 

Mulishness 

ib. 

Mullein 

196, 197 

Mullet 

144 
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Mum! 

clii 

To Mumble 

ib. 

Mumblingly 

ib. 

Mumps 

281 

Mungrel 

279 

Murder! 

cli 

Mur ex 

347 

Murine 

242 

'Murre 

225 

Mus 232, 

242, 244 

Musa 

259 

Mus (turn 

321 

Muscadel 

239 

Muscadine 

ib. 

Muscat 

ib. 

Muscatel 

ib. 

Muscicapa 

269, 346 

Muscovy-castors 

238 

Muscovy-glass 

267 

To Muse 

321 

Museful 

ib. 

Museless 

ib. 

Muser 

ib. 

The Muses 

320 

Museum 

321 

Mushroom 

270 

Musings 

321 

Musk 

238 

To Musk 

ib. 

Musk-ant 

238, 311 

Musk-apple 

239 

Musk-beaver 

* 238 

Musk-boar 

239 

Musk-bull 

200, 239 

Musk-crowfoot 

367 

Musket 

135, 378 

Musketeer 

135 

Musketoon 

ib. 

M usketry 

ib. 

Musket in Falconry 

373 

Musk-hyacinth 

238 

Muskiness 

ib. 

Musk-insects 

ib. 

Musk-melon 

239, 314 

Musk-ox 

239 

Musk-pear 

ib. 

Musk-rat 

238, 244 

Musk-rose 

239, 286 

Musk-seed 

238 

Musk-Thistle 

179 

Musk-wood 

239 

Musky 

238 

Musquash 

ib. 
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Musqueteer 

ib. 

Musquetoon 

ib. 

Musquetry 

ib. 

Musrole 

299 

Must 

lix 

Mustaches 

221 

Mustachios 

ib. 

Mustard (Hedge) 

74 

Mustee 

324 

Mustella 

239—242 

Mustella 

240 

Mustiphini 

324 

Mute 

323, 385 

Mutely 

385 

To Mute 

386 

Mutes 

xvi 

Mutton 

188, 230 

Mutton-chop 

230 

Muttonfist 

188 

Mutton-pie 

305 

My 

cii 

Myself 

cv 

Myosolis 

42 

Myosurus 

ib. 

Myoxus 

244 

Myrmidons 

312 

My rm ecophaya 

240, 249 

Myrrh 

197, 198 

Myxine 

317 

N. 

To Nab 

55 

Nacker 

301 

Nadir 

cxx 

Nag 

301, 304 

Naiad 

31 

Nailbrush 

228 

Names 

xxv 

Nard 

331 

Nardus 

ib. 

Nar-nar 

280 

Narrow 

clxxv 

To Narrow 

ib. 

Narrowly 

ib. 

Narrowness 

ib. 

Narwal 

330 

Narwhal 

ib. 

Nasals 

xvi 

Nascent 

48 

Natal 

ib. 

Natch-bone 

380 

Nation 

40, 47 
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Nationally 

ib. 

Nationalness 

ib. 

Nationalty 

ib. 

Native 

ib. 

Natives 

ib. 

Nativity 

ib. 

Natural 

ib. 

A Natural 

50 

Natu ralist 

40 

Naturalization 

ib. 

To Naturalize 

ib. 

Naturally 

48 

Naturalness 

ib. 

Natural History 

49 

Natural Philosophy 

er ib. 

Natural Religion 

173 

Nature 

48, 49 

Naught 

cxi 

Naughtily 

ib. 

Naughtiness 

ib. 

Naughty 

ib. 

Naunt 

380 

Naval Armament 

141 

Naval Service 

128 

Navy Office 

ib. 

Nawl 

380 

Nay 

clxxxvi 

Nazarine-dodo 

333 

Near, Nearer, Nearest clxxiv 

To Near 

ib. 

Nearly 

ib. 

Nearness 

ib. 

Neat 

18!) 

Neat-cattle 

189 

Neath 

exx 

Neatherd 

198, 202 

Neb 

339 

Necessity 

clxxxvi 

Need 

307 

To Need 

lx 

Needs 

lxi 

Needlefurze 

102 

Negation 

clxxxvi 

Negative 

ib. 

Neglect 

ib. 

Negress 

324 

Negro 

307, 324 

Negro-slavery 

324 

To Neigh 

304, 310 

Neighbour 

15G 

Neighbourhood 

ib. 

Neighbourly 

ib. 

Neighing 

304, 310 
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Neme 

380 

Nemean Lion 

260 

Nemorous 

103 

Nems 

240 

JVepefa 

270 

Nephew 

35 

Neptune 

319 

Nereid 

30 

Nervous 

cxxix 

Nest 

380 

Nestcock 

ib. 

Nestegg 

372 

To Nestle 

380 

Nestling 

334, 379, 380 

Nether 

exx, 380 

Nethermost 

exxi 

Neuroptera 

338 

Neuropteral 

ib. 

Neuropterous 

ib. 

Neuter Verbs 

xlviii 

Never clxxxv, clxxxvi 

Nevertheless 

clxviii 

New-castor 

238 

Newfoundland Dog 275 

Newt 

380 

Next 

clxxiv 

Neyas 

379 

Nias 

ib. 

Niass 

ib. 

Nib 

336, 339 

To Nibble 

ib. 

Nibbler 

ib. 

Nice 

380 

To Nick 

303 

Nicked 

ib. 

Niece 

35 

Nigh,Nigker,Nighest clxxiv 

To Nigh 

ib. 

Nighly 

clxxv 

Nighness 

clxxiv 

Nightbirds 

354 

Nightcrow 

365 

Night-Dog 

278 

Nightingale 

97, 288, 341 

Nightingale (mock) 97 

Nightingale (w 

illow) 98 

Nightingales (watch of) 97 

Night-jar 

107 

Nightmare 

317 

Night-owl 

355 

Night-raven 

365 

Nightshade 

358 

Ninny 

307 
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Ninnyhammer 

To Nip 

page 307 

279, 339 

Nipplewort 

236 

No cxiv, clxxxv 

, clxxxvi 

Noah’s Ark 

212 

Nobody 

evii 

Nomades 

208, 317 

Nomadic 

317 

Nominative 

xlviii 

Non-commissioned 

officers, 

127 

None 

cxiv 

Nonexistence 

clxxxvi 

Nonresidence 

ib. 

Nonsense 

ib. 

Noodle 

307 

Nope 

380 

Nor 

cxiii 

North exxi, 252 

Northerliness 

252 

Northerly 

ib. 

Northern 

ib. 

Northern Duck 

226 

Northern Lights 

213 

.Northernmost 

252 

Northward 

cxxxii 

Northwards 

ib. 

Northwind 

252 

Norwich crape 

184 

Noseband 

299 

Nostrum 

51 

Not 

clxxxvi 

Nota Bene 

cxliii 

Nothing xcv, cxi. 

, clxxxvi 

Nothingness 

clxxxvi 

Notwithstanding 

cxxxvii 

Nought 

cxi 

Nouns 

xxv 

Nourice 

208 

To Nourish 

37, 207 

Nourishable 

208 

Nourisher 

ib. 

Nourishment 

207 

Nouriture 

< f 208 

To Noursle 

ib. 

Noursling 

ib. 

Now cxxxiv, cl 

Noways 

cxxii 

Nowhere cxxxiv, clxxxvi 

Nowise 

cxxii 

Nucleus of a Comet 

219 

Nun 

18, 33 

Nuncle 

380 

Nunnery 

33 
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Nuptial 

page 13 

Nuptials 

ib. 

Nurse 

37, 207 

To Nurse 

37 

Nurser 

208 

Nursery 

37 

Nurserymaid 

ib. 

Nurseryman 

ib. 

Nursling 

ib. 

Nurture 

207 

To Nurture 

37, 207 

To Nustle 

208 

Nutcracker 

365 

Nutgalls 

91 

Nuthatch 

365 

Nutrication 

208 

Nutriment 

207 

Nutrimental 

208 

Nutrition 

ib. 

Nutritious 

ib. 

Nutritive 

ib. 

Nutriture 

ib. 

Nux-Vomica 

357 

To Nuzzle 

208 

Nyas 

379 

Nyctamene 

355 

Nye 

380 

Nye of Pheasants 

ib. 

Nymph 

30, 47 

Nymphomania 

104 
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0! 

148 

0’ (preposition) 

34 

Oak 

88 

Oak-bark 

146 

Oak (Holm) 

88, 109 

Oak of Jerusalem 

92 

Oaken 

88 

Oak-tree 

ib. 

Oat (wild) 

109 

Objective case 

c 

Obligation 

cciii 

Obsequies 

160 

Obstruction 

cciii 

Occident 

214 

Occidental 

ib. 

Occidental Bezoar 

331 

Occiduous 

214 

Ocelot 

263 

Octahedron 

cxcvii 

Oculits Mundi 

266 

Ods Bodikins 

clvi 

Odsbody 

ib. 


Odsheartlings 

page clvi 

(Enanthe 

197 

CEstrus 

194 

Of xxxv, cxxvi, clxxx, 

clxxxviii 

Off ib. ib. ib. clxxxix 

Off! Off! 

cli 

Offal 

190 

Offals 

ib. 

Office 

127,128 

Officer 

127 

To Officer 

ib. 

Official 

128 

Officially 

ib. 

Officially 

ib. 

To Officiate 

127, 

Officinal 

128 

Officious 

ib. 

Officiously s 

ib. 

Officiousness 

ib. 

Oft 

cxxvi 

Often 

cxxvi, cxl 

Oftener 

ib. ib. 

Oftenist 

ib. ib. 

Oftentimes 

cxxvi 

Oftsythes 

ib. 

Ofttimes 

ib. 

Oh! 

cxlviii 

Oh dear! 

ib. 

Oil of Camphor 

147 

Oil of Cinnamon 

ib. 

Oil of Cloves 

348 

Oil of Lavender 

332 

Oil of Rhodium 

288 

Oil of Sassafras 

147 

Oil of Spike 

332 

Ointment of Spikenard 331 

Old 

55 

Old Fustic 

325 

Old Maid 

26 

Old Man’s Beard 

96 

Omened 

352 

Omens 

351 

To Ominate 

352 

Omination 

ib. 

Ominous 

ib. 

Ominously 

ib. 

Ominousness 

ib. 

Omnipotent 

cxcvii 

On cxix, cxxvi, clxxx 

On this side 

cxc 

Onager 

321 

Once 

263 

One 

cvi, cxix 


One-berry 

page 74 

Onerary 

65 

To Onerate 

ib. 

Oneratiou 

ib. 

Onerose 

ib. 

Onerosity 

ib. 

Onerous 

ib. 

One’s self 

cvi 

Onion 

76 

Onion-shell 

ib. 

Oniscus 

92 

Onomatopoeia 

355 

Ovopordimn 

179 

Onward 

cxxxi 

Opal 

266 

Opalescence 

ib. 

Opaline 

ib. 

Ope 

380 

Open Borough 

154 

Openhanded 

clxxv 

Open Heifer 

190 

Open-skins 

266 

Ophris 

349 

Opossum 

327 

Optative Mood 

lxix, cxlviii 

Or 

cxiii, 241 

Orach 313, 322, 335 

Orangelist 

182 

Orange-peel 

170 

Orchard 

74 

Orchil 

254 

Orchis 

349 

Ordinance 

136 

Ordnance 

ib. 

Ore 

261 

Orient 

213 

Oriental 

ib. 

Orientalism 

214 

Orientalist 

ib. 

Orientality 

ib. 

Origanum 

108 

Orion 

233, 291 

Orion’s River 

320 

Orniscopics ‘ 

351 

Orniscopist 

ib. 

Ornitholites 

350 

Ornithological 

ib. 

Ornithologist 

ib. 

Ornithology 

ib. 

OrnitJiopos 

349 

Ornithomancy 

351 

Ornithorynchus 

350 

Orobanche 

74 

Orthodoxy 

ccxi 
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Ortolans 

347 

Osmund Royal 

93 

Osmunda 

ib. 

Osprey 

370, 371 

Ostler 

292 

Ostrea 

76 

Ostrich 

332 

Ostrich-eggs 

333 

Ostrich-feathe 

332 

Otaheite-apple 

236 

Other 

cxiii 

Othergates 

cxxiii 

Otherguise 

ib. 

Others 

cxiii 

Otherwhere 

cxxxiv, clx 

Otherwise 

cxiii, cxxii 

Ottar of Roses 

287 

Otter 

242 

Ought 

cxi 

Ounce 

263 

Our, Ours 

cii 

Ourself, Ourselves * cv 

To Oust 

clxxvii 

Out 

cxxx 

Out! 

clxxvii 

To Out 

ib. 

Out of clxxvii, clxxx, 

clxxxviii, clxxxix 

To Outbid 

cxcix 

Outer 

cxxx 

Outermost 

ib. 

Outfield 

110 

To Outflank 

125 

To Outgeneral 

141 

Outlaw 

11J 

Outlawry 

ib. 

Outmost 

cxxx 

To Output 

lxxxiii 

Outre 

clxxvii 

Outright 

cxxxi 

To Outroot 

60 

Outside 

cxxx 

To Outstrip 

cxcix 

To Outtake 

clix 

Outtaken 

ib. 

To Outwalk 

295 

Outward 

cxxx 

Outwardly 

ib. 

Outwards 

ib. 

Over clxxx, clxxxiii, clxxxix 

Overagainst 

cxc 

To Overbear 

65 

Overboard 

clxxxi 
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page 65 

To Overburthen 

ib. 

To Overcome 

clxxxi 

To Overdraw 

lxxxviii 

Overfed 

206 

To Overflow 

clxxxi 

To Overfly 

378 

Overhead 

clxxxi 

To Overrate 

ib. 

To Overreach 

ib. 

To Overspread 

ib. 

To Overveil 

172 

Ovis 

186 

Owl 353, 

355, 368 

Owl (Fern) 

107 

Owlet 

355 

Owl-light 

354 

Owl-like 

355 

Ox 189, 200, 219 

Ox-blood Colour 

90 

Oxen 

189 

Oxeye, a bird 

194 

Oxeye, a plant 

196 

Oxfly 

194 

Oxgang 

166 

Oxheal 

250 

Oxlike 

191 

Oxlip 

198 

Oxstall 

191 

Oxtongue 

196 

Oyes! 

cl 

Oyster 

76 

Oyster-catcher 

ib. 

Oystergreen 

ib. 

Oyster-wench 

ib. 
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Paces 

293 

Pacha 

304 

Pack of beagles 

290 

Paco 

331 

Pad 

296-304 

Paddock 

111, 270 

Paddock-pipes 

220 

Paddock-stool 

270 

Padnag 

304 

Pagan 

58 

Paganalia 

ib. 

Paganism 

ib. 

Pagans 

ib. 

Page (a boy) 

29 

Pages (of the household) ib. 

Page (of a book) 

58 
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Pageantry 

ib. 

Paginal 

ib. 

Pagod 

ib. 

Pagoda 

ib. 

Paigles 

198 

Painim 

58 

Painims 

ib. 

To Paint 

lxxxiii 

Palatals 

xvi 

Palfray 

304 

Pall 

171 

To Pall 

ib. 

Palliament 

ib. 

To Palliate 

ib. 

Palliation 

ib. 

Palliative 

ib. 

Palliatives 

ib. 

Palls 

304 

Palm 

343 

To Palm 

345 
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ib. 

Palmate 

ib. 

Palmated 

ib. 

Palm-branches 

343 

Palm (of the hand) 

345 

Palm-leaves 

343 

Palm-oil 

344 

Palms 

343 

Palms (willows) 

ib. 

Palm-Sunday 

ib. 

Palm-tree 

ib. 

Palm-wine 

344 

Palma Christi 

238 

Palmer 

343 

Palmer-worm 

344 

Palmiferous 

343 

Palmister 

345 

Palmistry 

ib. 

Palmiped 

ib. 

Palmy 

343 

Palsywort 

199 

Paltriness 

170 

Paltry 

170, 362 

Pan 104, 

110, 138 

Panacea 

51 

Pandemonium 

cxcvii 

Pannel 

383 

Pansies 

289 

Pantas 

385 

Panther 

262 

Papa 

18 

Papacy 

ib. 

Papal 

ib. 
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Paper-dragon page 373 

Paper-kite 

ib. 

Paper (mountain) 

90 

Papilionaceous 

47 

Papist 

18 

Papistical 

ib. 

Papistry 

ib. 

Parable 

ccx 

Paradisea 

342 

Paradise (bird of) 

ib. 

Paradox 

ccx 

Paramour 

ib. 

Parasite 

68 

Parasitical 

ib. 

Parasitically 

ib. 

Parasitism 

ib. 

Parc h m en t-beav ers 

238 

Pard 

263 

Parent 

17 

Parentage 

18 

Parental 

ib. 

Paria 

325 

Parian 

ib. 

Paris (Herb) 

71 

Park 

in 

Park of Artillery 

ib. 

Park of Deer 

ib. 

Park of Provisions 

ib. 

Park of Trees 

ib. 

To Park 

ib. 

Park-leaves 

75 

Parnassia 

320 

Parnassian 

ib. 

Parnassides 

ib.. 

Parnassus 

ib. 

Parricidal 

19 

Parricide 

ib. 

Parsley 

197 

Parson 

evii 

Participles xxvii 3 

, lxxxix 

Partridge 

99, 291 

Partridges (covey of) 

54 

Parturition 

43 

Pans 194,341 

Pasch 

212 

Paschal 

ib. 

Passive Voice 

lxxxiii 

Passover 

212 

Passwort 

199 

Past 

cci 

Pastern 

303 

Pastime 

321 

Pastor 

205 

Pastoral 

208 
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Pastorlike 

205 

Pastorly 

ib. 

Pastorship 

ib. 

Pasturable 

ib. 

Pasturage 

ib. 

Pasture 

ib. 

To Pasture 

ib. 

Paternal 

18 

Paternal Grandfather 

34 

Paternal Grandmother 

ib. 

Paternal Aunt 

35 

Paternal Uncle 

ib. 

Paternity 

17 

Paternoster 

160 

Patriarch 

18 

Patriarchal 

19 

Patriarchate 

ib. 

Patriarchship 

ib. 

Patriarchy 

ib. 

Patrician 

ib. 

Patricians 

ib. 

Patricidal 

ib. 

Patricide 

ib. 

Patrimonial 

18 

Patrimony 

ib. 

Patriot 

20 

Patriotic 

ib. 

Patriotism 

ib. 

Patron 

19 

Patronage 

20 

Patroness 

ib. 

To Patronize 

ib. 

Patronymic 

ib. 

Patronymics 

xcvii 

Paucity 

cxli 

To Pay 

lxxxv 

Peace! 

cli 

Pean 

241 

Peasant 

58 

Peasantry 

ib. 

Peccary 

239 

To Peck 

339 

Pectinal 

217 

Pectinated 

ib. 

Pectination 

ib. 

To Peculate 

189 

Peculation 

ib. 

Peculator 

ib. 

Peculiar 

ib. 

Peculiarity 

ib. 

Peculiarly 

ib. 

Peculium 

188 

Pecunia 

189 


Pecuniary 

page 189 

Pecuniosity 

ib. 

Pecunious 

ib. 

Pedagogical 

29 

Pedagogue 

ib. 

Pedagogy 

ib. 

Pedant 

ib. 

Pedantic 

ib. 

Pedantical 

ib. 

Pedantically 

ib. 

Pedantry 

ib. 

Pedicularis 

218 

Pedigree 

40 

Pedobaptism 

29 

Pedobaptist 

ib. 

Peel 

170 

To Peel 

ib. 

Peeler 

ib. 

Pegasus 

320 

Pekan 

241 

Pekan-weazel 

ib. 

Pelf 

362 

Pelisse 

170 

To Pell 

ib. 

Pellicle 

ib. 

Pellitory of Spain 

196 

Pelt 

170 

Peltmonger 

ib. 

Peltry 

170, 237 

Peltwort 

174 

Pen 

336 

To Pen lxxxvi, 186 

To Pen (write) 

336 

Pencase 

ib. 

Pencil 

228 

Pendant-feathers 

383 

Penguin 

226 

Penknife 

336 

Penman 

ib. 

Penmanship 

ib. 

Pennate 

336, 337 

Pennated 

ib. ib. 

Penner 

336. 

Penniform 

ib. 

Pennistone 

182 

Pennyroyal 

313 

Pent 

1S6 

Pentagon 

cxcvii 

People 

evi, 60 

To People 

60 

Peplis 

313 

Peppermint 

ib. 

Per-se 

cxliv 

Peradventure 

exxi; 
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To Perambulate 

page 295 

Perambulating 

*v 

lb. 

Perambulation 

ib. 

Percase 

cxxi 

Perch 

381 

To Perch 

ib. 

Perchance 

cxxi 

Perching 

181 

Perdy 

clvi 

Peregrine Falcon 

372 

Perennial 

71 

Perfected 

cxcviii 

Perforce 

cxxi 

Perhaps 

ib. 

Pericranium 

45 

Perimeter 

ccix 

Peripatetic 

52 

Peripatetics 

ib. 

Periphery 

ccix 

Periphrasis 

ib. 

To Perish 

cxcviii 

Periwig 

222 

To Periwig 

ib. 

Periwigmaker 

ib. 

Perpetual 

clxxxiii 

Perpetually 

ib. 

Persicaria » 

234 

Person 

cvi 

Persons of a Verb 

1 

Personable 

cvi 

Personage 

ib. 

Personal 

ib. 

Personal Pronouns 

c 

Personal Staff 

124 

Personality 

cvii 

Personally 

ib. 

To Personate 

cvi 

Personated 

ib. 

Personation 

cvii 

Personator 

cvi 

Personification 

cvii 

To Personify 

ib. 

Persian-lynx 

2G3 

To Persuade 

cxcviii 

Peruke 

222 

To Peruke 

ib. 

Perukemaker 

ib. 

Peruvian Bark 

146 

Peruvian sheep 

331 

Pesade 

295 

Peter’s (St.) Fish 

84 

Peter’s (St.) Wort 

75 

Peterel 

346 

Petit Gris 

246 


Petrel 

page 34G 

Pettichaps 

97 

Petty-singlers 

383 

Pettywhin 

102 

Peucedanuin 

235 

Pewit-gull 

. 3GG 

Phaeton 

319 

Phalaris 

345 

Phallus 

23G 

Pharaoh’s Rat 

240 

Pharmaceutical 

51 

Pharmacopoeia 

ib. 

Pharmacy 

ib. 

Pheasants 

291, 379 

Phellandrium 

197 

Phenix 

312 

Philanthropic 

G 

Philanthropist 

ib. 

Philanthropy 

ib. 

Philip 

346 

Phillabeg 

116 

Philomela 

97 

Plileum 

269 

Phoca 

192, 249 

Phoebus 

319 

Phoenicians 

347 

Phoenix 342,343, 347 

Phoenix 

343 

Phoenix (a constellation) ib. 

Phrenetic 

4G 

Phrenitis 

ib. 

Phrensy 

ib. 

Phrenzy 

ib. 

Physic 

51 

To Physic 

ib. 

Physical 

52 

Physically 

ib. 

Physician 

50 

Physician (Fishes’) 

223 

Physics 

51 

Physiological 

52 

Physiologist 

ib. 

Physiology 

ib. 

Physocahjimna 

288 

To Pick 

339 

Pickings 

ib. 

Pickle-herring 

308 

Picris 

19G 

Pious 

99 

Pie 

305 

Pie (an oath) 

clvi 

Pie (French) 

100 

Pie (Sea) 

7G 

Piebald 

305 


Piece of Artillery 

page 13G 

Piece of Cannon 

137 

Piece of Ordnance 

136 

Pied 

305, 364 

Pie-dish 

305 

Piedness 

ib. 

Pier 

152 

To Pierce cxcviii, cciv 

Piercer 

92 

Pieria 

320 

Pierian 

ib. 

Pierides 

ib. 

Pig 

228 

To Pig 

ib. 

Pigeon 

100 

Pigeon (Carrier) 

ib. 

Pigeon (Rock) 

ib. 

Pigeon (Wood) 

ib. 

Pigeon-fancier 

ib. 

Pigeon’s foot 

102 

Pigeon’s Grass 

72 

Pigeonhearted 

102 

Pigeonholes 

ib. 

Pigeonhouse 

101 

Pigeonlivered 

102 

Pig-eyed 

228 

Piggery 

228, 350 

Piggin 

232 

Pig-iron 

ib. 

Pig-lead 

ib. 

Pig-nuts 

237 

Pig-sty 

228 

Pigtail 

232 

Pike 

129, 339 

Pikemen 

129 

Pile of cloth 

178, 216 

Pile, a stake 

390 

To Pile 

ib. 

Pile, a heap 

ib. 

Piles, a distemper 

367 

Pilewort 

ib. 

Pileus 

270 

To Pilfer 

362 

Pilfering 

ib. 

Pilfering, adj . 

ib. 

Pilferingly 

ib. 

Pilgrim 

344 

Pilgrimage 

ib. 

Pillage 

170, 362 

To Pillage 

362 

Pillager 

170, 362 

Pillar 

.390 

Pillared 

ib. 

Pillion 

296 
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Pillow-case 

page 335 

Pilosity 

216 

Pilous 

ib. 

To Pin 

186 

Pinfeathers 

334 

Pine-martin 

241 

Pinfold 

1S6 

Pinguin 

226 

Pinion 

337 

To Pinion 

ib. 

Pinions 

ib. 

Pink 

347 

To Pink 

348 

Pink (colour) 

349 

Pink-eyed 

348 

Pinks 

ib. 

Pinnacle 

337 

Pinnacled 

ib. 

Pinnate 

ib. 

Pinnated 

ib. 

Pinne 

386 

Pinner 

337 

Pinnulate 

ib.. 

Pimis 

145, 146 

Piping 

336 

Piracy 

359 

Pirate 

ib. 

Piratical 

ib. 

Piratically 

ib. 

Pisces 

210 

Piscidea 

289 

Piscis Australis 

261 

Pish! 

cliv 

Pismire 

312 

Pistol 

136 

Place 

xxxii 

Plagiarism 

360 

Plagiarist 

ib. 

Plagiary 

ib. 

Plague on you ! 

civ 

Plaiding 

181 

To Plane 

387 

Planetree 

107 

Plant 

94 

To Plant 

ib. 

Plant ago 

258 

Plantain 

ib. 

Plantain tree 

259 

Plantation 

95 

Planter 

ib. 

Planting 

ib. 

Plants (seedling) 

ib. 

Plant-lice 

283 

Players 

298 


Plaster of Paris page 80 

Platoon 

129 

Platoon Exercise 

ib. 

Platoon Sergeant 

ib. 

Plebeian 

19 

Plebeians 

ib. 

Pleiades 

211 

Plenty (Horn of) 

109 

Plough (The) 211, 

252 

Ploughgang 

166 

Ploughman’s-spikenard 

33 L 

Plover (Ringed) 

98 

Plucks 

175 

Plumage 

334 

Plumage of a hawk 

383 

Plume 

335 

To Plume 

ib. 

Plume of a hawk 

383 

Plume (flying at the) 

377 

Plumed 

335 

Plumeless 

ib. 

Plumigerous 

ib. 

Piumiped 

ib. 

Plumose 

ib. 

Plumosely 

ib. 

Plumous 

ib. 

Plumousness 

ib. 

Plumula 

ib. 

Plumy 

ib. 

Plunder 

361 

To Plunder 

ib. 

To Plunge 

293 

Plurals xxxiii 

Po 

320 

To Poach 

278 

Poacher 

ib. 

Pocket-pistol 

136 

Pockfretted 

192 

Pockpitted 

ib. 

Pogge 

193 

Point 

348 

Pointer 

277 

Poison-nut 

357 

Poison-oak 

326 

Poison-tree 

357 

Poitrel 

318 

Polar Bear 

248 

Polar Star 

251 

Pole (Barber’s) 

222 

Polecat 

240 

Poles 

251 

Pole Star 

ib. 

Police 

155 

Police-magistrates 

ib. 


Police-officers page 128,155 

Policy 

ib. 

Polite 

ib. 

Politely 

ib. 

Politeness 

ib. 

Politesse 

ib. 

Politic 

ib.. 

Political 

154 

Politically 

155 

Politician 

154 

Politicly 

155 

Politics 

154 

Polity 

ib. 

Polled Cattle 

200 

Poltron 

59, 191 

Poltronery 

59 

Poltroon 

ib. 

Poltroonery 

ib. 

Polyanthus 

198 

Poly gala 

148 

Polygamist 

13 

Polygamy 

cxcvii, 13 

Polygonum 

234 

Polyhymnia 

321 

Polypodium 

94, 227 

Pomeranian Dog 

275 

Pommel 

296 

Pompion 

314 

Pond 

187 

Pondweed 

187;267 

Pony 

304 

Poodle Dog 

276 

Pooh ! 

cliv 

Pool 

187 

Poolsnipe 

99 

Poor John 

83 

Pope 

18 

Popedom 

ib. 

Popery 

ib. 

Popgun 

139 

Popish 

18 

Popishly 

ib. 

Poplin 

184 

Poppy (Spatling) 

103 

Populace 

61 

Popular 

ib. 

Popularity 

ib. 

To Populate 

60 

Population 

ib. 

Populous 

ib. 

Populousness 

ib. 

Porbeagle 

284 

Porch 

cciv 

Porcine 

229 
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Porcupine 

page 232 

Pranker 

j)age 295 

Porcupine fish 

233 

Preamble 

ib. 

Pork 

229 

To Preamble 

ib. 

Pork-chop 

ib. 

Preambulary 

ib. 

Pork-eater 

231 

To Preambulate 

ib. 

Porkers 

229 

Preambulation 

ib. 

Porkets 

ib. 

Preambulatory 

ib. 

Porpesse 

233 

Preambulous 

ib. 

Porphyry 

347 

To Preclude 

cciv 

Porphyry-shell 

ib. 

To Preconceive 

44 

Porpoise 

233 

Preconception 

ib. 

Port 

cciv, 152 

Predacious 

361 

Portable soup 

144 

Predal 

ib. 

Porte 

298 

Predatory 

ib. 

Porte-mouth Bit 

ib. 

To Predict 

352 

To Portend 

352 

Prediction 

ib. 

Portension 

ib. 

Predictor 

ib. 

Portentous 

ib. 

To Pre-engage 

12 

Portentously 

ib. 

Pre-engagement 

cciv, ib. 

Portents 

ib. 

Prefix 

cxci 

Portmanteau 

301 

Pregnancy 

43 

Portmouth Bit 

298 

Pregnant 

ib. 

Portulaca 

313 

Pregnantly 

44 

Positive degree 

xcix 

To Prejudge 

cciv 

To Possess 

387 

Premises 

cxliii, ccii 

Possessed 

389 

Prepositions 

xxviii, clxx, 

-Possession 

387, 388 


cxci 

Possessioner 

388 

To Prepossess 

389 

Possessive 

ib. 

Prepossessed 

ib. 

Possessive case 

XXXV 

Prepossessing 

ib. 

Possessor 

388 

Prepossession 

ib. 

Possessory 

ib. 

To Presage 

352 

To Postdate 

cci 

Presageful 

ib. 

Postexistence 

ib. 

Presagement 

ib. 

To Postfix 

cci 

Presager 

ib. 

Posture 

ib. 

Presages 

ib. 

Polamogelon 

187, 2G7 

Presbyter 

56 

Potential Mood 

lvii 

Presbyterian 

ib. 

Potherb 

72 

Presbyterians 

ib. 

Pothook 

375 

Presbyterianism 

ib. 

Poulterer 

59 

Presbytery 

ib. 

_ Poultry 

ib. 

To Preside 

cciv 

Pounce 

361 

Preternatural 

ib. 

To Pounce 

ib. 

Pretty Dancers 

213 

Pound 

187 

Prey 

361 

Pounders 

137, 379 

To Prey 

ib. 

Powder 

138 

Pricket 

255, 256 

Powdering, ill Heraldry 241 

Prick ly-peartree 

90 

Pox take you! 

civ 

Prig 

59 

To Praise 

ccxv 

Priggish 

ib. 

To Prance 

295 

Priggishly 

ib. 

Prancing 

ib. 

To Prime 

138 

Prank 

ib. 

Priming 

ib. 

To Prank 

ib. 

Primogenitive 

41 


QQQ 


Primogeniture 

page 41 

Primrose 

198 

Primula 

ib. 

Prince’s Feather 

218 

Prior 

18 

Prioress 

ib. 

Priory 

ib. 

Privateer 

359 

To Privateer 

360 

Privates 

126 

Proboscis 

328 

To Proceed 

cciv 

Procellaria 

346 

To Procure 

cciv 

Procyon 

283, 291 

Prodigies 

352 

Produce 

66 

To Produce 

ccii, ib. 

Producent 

ib. 

Producer 

ib. 

Producible 

ib. 

Producibleness 

ib. 

Product 

ib. 

Productile 

ib. 

Production 

ib. 

Productive 

ib. 

Productiveness 

ib. 

To Profane 

cciv 

Profane 

ib. 

Progenitors 

41 

Progeny 

ib. 

Prognosis 

352 

Prognosticable 

ib. 

To Prognosticate 

ib. 

Prognostication 

ib. 

Prognosticator 

ib. 

Prognostics 

ib. 

To Proin 

384 

Prolific 

54 

Prolificness 

ib. 

Prometheus 

369 

To Promulgate 

62 

Promulgation 

ib. 

Promulgator 

ib. 

To Promulge 

ib. 

Promulger 

ib. 

Prong 

115 

Pronominal adverbs 

cxxxii 

To Pronounce 

cciv 

Pronouns xxviii, c, cix 

Propagable 

58 

Propagandists 

59 

To Propagate 

58 

Propagation 

ib. 
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Propagator 

page 58 

Pro-tempore 

cxliv 

Protomartyr 

ccv 

Prototype 

ib. 

Provence Rose 

286 

To Provine 

384 

Provins Rose 

286 

Provisions (Park of) 

111 

To Provoke 

cciv 

To Prowl 

361 

Prowler 

ib. 

Prowling 

ib. 

To Prune 78,115, 384 

Pruner 

78 

Pruning 

78, 384 

Pruninghook 

78 

Pruningknife 

ib. 

Prunella 

184 

Prunus 

167, 349 

Pseudo-patriot 

ccx 

Pseudo-prophet 

ib. 

Pshaw! 

cliv 

P sophia 

134 

Ptarmigan 

99 

Pteris 

94 

Ptinus 

93 

Puberty 

23,25 

Pubescence 

23, 334 

Pubescent 

23 

Public 

61 

Public (The) 

ib. 

Public Office 

128 

Publican 

61 

Public-house 

ib. 

Publication 

61, 62 

Publicly 

61 

To Publish 

ib. 

Publisher 

ib. 

Puerile 

24 

Puerility 

ib. 

Puffin 

226, 346 

Pug 

277 

Pug-dog 

ib. 

Pugh! 

To Pule 

cliv 

59 

Pullet 

ib. 

To Pullulate 

ib. 

Pulmonaria 

149 

Pulpit 

340 

Pulpit-eloquence 

ib. 

Pulpit-oratory 

ib. 

Puma 

262 

Pummel 

296 

Pumpkin 

314 
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Pumpkin gourd 

page 314 

Punch 

344 

Punch-bowl 

ib. 

Punch-horse 

304 

Punch-ladle 

344 

Punch-spoon 

ib. 

Pup 

280 

To Pup 

25 

Pupa 

47 

Pupil 

25 

Pupilage 

ib. 

Puppet 

ib. 

Puppetshow 

ib. 

Puppy 

25, 280 

To Pur 

265 

Purging-thorn 

167 

Purlieus 

cciv 

Purple 

347 

To Purple 

ib. 

Purple-fish 

ib. 

Purplish 

348 

Purpura 

347 

Purring 

265 

Purse-net 

378 

Purslane 

3J3 

Pursuit 

cciv 

Puss 

264 

Pussy 

ib. 

To Put 

Ixxxv 

Puttock 

374 

Pye 

305 

Pyebald 

« ib. 

Pyot 

364 

Pyrame 

276 

Pyrus 

86, 168 

Q. 

Quack 

51, 308 

Quackery 

ib. ib. 

Quack-doctor 

51 

Quackish 

308 

Quack-medicine 

ib. 

Quacksalver 

ib. 

Quadroon 

324 

Quadruple 

cxcvii 

Quagga 

326 

Quail 

99 

Quailcall 

ib. 

Quailpipe 

ib. 

Quails 

291 

Quails#(Bevy of) 

99 

Quaking-grass 

199 


Quarrel, an arrow 

page 390 

Quarrel, of glass 

ib. 

Quarrier 

391 

Quarry, in Falconry 389-392 

Quarry of Stones 

391 

To Quarry 

ib. 

Quarrying 

ib. 

Quarryman 

ib. 

Quartermaster General 124 

Quassia 

148 

Quay 

152 

Queen of the May 

264 

Queen’s Stock-gillyflower 84 

Quercus 

88 

Querries 

318 

Quey 

190 

Quick-grass 

290 

Quickhatch 

248 

Quicks 

166 

Quickset Hedge 

ib. 

Quiddits 

cxi 

Quiddity 

ib. 

Quill 265, 

i 334, 336 

To Quill 

336 

Quillfeathers 

334 

Quilt 

336 

Quilter 

ib. 

Quilting 

ib. 

Quilts 

ib. 

Quillwort 

ib. 

Quinancy 

281 

Quinquennial 

cxcvii 

Quinquina 

. 146 

Quinsy 

281 

Quinsy-berries 

ib. 

Quintain 

clxxii 

Quintroon 

324 

Quintuple 

cxcvii 

R. 


To Rabatt 

386 

Rabbit 

157, 253 

Rabbits 

291 

Rabbit-warren 

157 

Rabble 

257 

Raccoon 

248 

Race 

34 

Race-courser 

292 

Race-ground 

ib. 

Racehorse 

ib. 

Race of Ginger 

70 

Rach 

277 
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Rache 

page 277 

Rack 

292, 294 

To Rack 

ccxv 

Racoon 

248 

Racoonda 

244 

Radical 

70 

Radicality 

ib. 

Radically 

ib. 

Radicalness 

ib. 

To Radicate 

ib. 

Radication 

ib. 

Radicle 

ib. 

Radish 

ib. 

Radix 

ib. 

Ragged-hawk 

384 

Ragged Robins 

103 

Ragwort 

75 

To Rail 

368 

Rails 

ib. 

Rain-fowl 

99 

Rake 

387 

Rakee 

ib. 

Rallus 

368 

Ram 

187, 210 

Ramage-hawk 

378 

Ramish 

104 

Rammish 

ib. 

Ramshorn Trumpets 187 

Ramification 

117 

Ramify 

ib. 

Rammer 

187 

Ramous 

117 

Rampion 

188 

Ramrod 

138,187 

Ramsons 

76 

Rana 

193 

Rancid 

231 

Rancidness 

ib. 

Rancidity 

ib. 

Random 

clxxiii 

Rank 125, 231, 295 

Rank and File 

126 

Ranny 

245 

To Ransack 

361 

Ranunculus 

367 

To Rap 

360 

Rapacious 

360, 369 

Rapaciously 

361 

Rapaciousness 

ib. 

Rapacity 

ib. 

Rape 

360 

Raplianus 

70 

Rapid 

360 

Rapidity 

ib. 


Rapidly 

page 360 

Rapid ness 

ib. 

Rapine 

361 

To Rapine 

ib. 

Rapt 

360 

Rapter 

ib. 

Raptor 

ib. 

Rapturist 

ib. 

Rapturous 

ib. 

Rapturously 

ib. 

Rare 

cxl 

Rarely 

ib. 

Rascal 

257 

Rascalion 

ib. 

Rascality 

ib. 

Rascally 

ib. 

To Rash 

230 

Rasher of bacon 

ib. 

Raspberry 

259 

Rat 

243 

To Rat 

ib. 

Rateens 

182 

Rath, Rathe, 

cxxxix 

Rather 

ib. 

Rathest 

cxl 

Rattle (Red) 

218 

Rattle (Yellow) 

ib. 

Rattlesnake-milkwort 148 

Ravage 

361 

To Ravage 

ib. 

Ravager 

ib. 

To Ravel 

exevi 

Raven 353, 358, 

361, 363 

To Raven 

363 

Ravener 

b. 

Raven-grey 

369 

Ravening 

363 

Ravenous 

ib. 

Ravenously 

ib. 

Ravenousness 

ib. 

Ravin 

361 

To Ravin 

363 

Ravine 

ib. 

To Ravish 

360 

Ravished 

ib. 

Ravisher 

ib. 

Ravishing 

ib. 

Ravishingly 

ib. 

Ravishment 

ib. 

Ray 

285 

To Raze ccxvii, 226 

Razor 

225 

Razorable 

ib. 

Razorbill 

ib. 


Razorfish 

page 226 

Razorsheatk 

ib. 

Razors hell 

ib. 

Razorstrop 

225 

Razors of a Boar 

ib. 

Razure 

226 

Ready, Readier, Readiest cxl 

Readily 

ib. 

Readiness 

ib. 

Ream 

ccxvii 

Reaping-hook 

374 

To Rear 

293 

Rearguard 

141 

Rearward 

exxv 

Reastiness 

231 

Reasty 

ib. 

To Reave , 

359 

To Rebait 

386 

To Rebate 

ib. 

Reciprocal Verbs 

lxxxii 

To Reclaim 

381, 382 

Recluse 

cc 

To Recoil 

ib. 

To Recollect 

x 53 

Recollection 

‘ ib. 

Recondite 

cc 

Recorder 

129 

Rectilinear 

ccxi 

Rectitude 

ib. 

Red-ant 

311 

Redbreast 

cxii, 97 

Redcap 

345 

Red-deer 

256 

Red-falcon 

377 

Red-gled 

373 

Red-grouse 

99 

Red-mint 

313 

Redpoll 

345 

Red-rose 

286 

Redshank 

99 

Redstart 

97 

Red-tercel 

377 

Redwing 

69 

Redditive 

clxviii 

To Redeem 

cc 

Redundant 

ib. 

To Re-echo 

31 

Reed-bunting 

98, 346 

Reed-mace 

269 

Reed-sparrow 

98 

To Re-embody 

124 

To Re-engage 

12 

Re-engagement 

ib. 

Reflective Verbs 

lxxxi 
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Reflux 

j)aqe 173 

Reform (Borough) 

153 

To Refrain 

299 

Refrined-hawk 

38G 

Refreshment 

205 

Regenerate 

41 

To Regenerate 

ib. 

Regenerateness 

ib. 

Regeneration 

ib. 

Regicidal 

19 

Regicide 

ib. 

Regiment 

124, 391 

Regimental 

124 

Regimentals 

ib. 

Regimental Staff 

ib. 

Regular Army 

123 

Regulars 

ib. 

Regulator 

ccxi 

Reg ulus 

2G1. 

To Rehear 

cc 

To Rein 

299 

Reindeer . 

253 

Reindeer-moss 

254 

Reinless 

299 

Reins 

55, 297 

To Relate 

34 

Relations 

ib. 

Relationship 

ib. 

Relatives 

ib. 

Relative Pronouns 

cix 

Religion (Natural) 

173 

Religion (Revealed) ib. 

To Remake 

cc 

To Remarry 

10 

Remote 

cc 

To Remove 

ib. 

To Remount 

ib. 

Remus 

273 

Repast 

205 

Repasture 

ib. 

To Repel 

cc 

To Repeople 

GO 

To Replant 

95 

Replantable 

ib. 

Replantation 

ib. 

To Repose 

cc 

To Repossess 

388 

Repossession 

ib. 

To Reprimand 

130 

To Reproduce 

G6 

Reproduction 

ib. 

Reptile 

ccxvii 

Republic 

G1 

Republic of Letters 

ib. 


Republican 

page 61 

Republicanism 

ib. 

Republicans 

ib. 

Republication 

ib. 

To Republish 

ib. 

Requiem 

1G0 

Reseda 

103 

Reseisin 

388 

Reserve (Body of) 

104 

Resin-height 

315 

To Respond 

11 

Response 

ib. 

Responsibility 

ib. 

Responsible 

ib. 

Responsibleness 

ib. 

Responsive 

ib. 

Rest 

83 

Rete mucosum 

1G4 

Retreat 

132 

To Retrieve 

387 

Retrieving 

ib. 

Retrospection 

cci 

To Return 

cc 

To Reveal 

172 

Revealed Religion 

173 

Revealer 

172 

To Revegetate 

68 

Reveillez 

131 

Revelation 

173 

Revelation of St. John ib. 

Revelations (The) 

ib. 

Reverse 

131 

Revulsion 

173 

Reynard 

273 

Rliamnus 

1G7 

Rhinantlius 

21S 

Rhinoceros 

329 

Rliodiola 

287 

Rhus 

325 

Ribes 

28 L 

Ribgrass 

258 

Ricinus 

238 

Ridinghorse 

292 

Ridingschool 

ib. 

Rie 

386 

Rifle 

13G 

To Rifle 

361, 387 

Riflegun 

136 

Rifleman 

ib. 

Rifler 

387 

Rifling 

361 

Right 

ccxi 

To Rimple 

ccxvii 

Rind 

142 


Rinded pane 206 

Ring-dove 

100 

Ringed-plover 

98 

Ring-ousel 

69 

Ringtail 

374 

Ringtail-Eagle 

370 

To Rinkle 

ccxvii 

To Rive lxxxv, 363 

River-conferva 

367 

River-horse 

310 

Roach 

224 

Roan 

305 

To Rob 

359 

Robber 

ib. 

Robbery 

ib. 

Robert (Herb) 

74 

Robin Redbreast 

cxii, 97 

Roc 

369 

Rochet 

224 

Rocket 

74, 103 

Rockling 

225 

Rock Pigeon 

100 

Rocombole 

76 

Rod (Shepherd's) 

179 

Roe 

255 

Roebuck 

256 

Roebuck-berries 

ib. 

Roebuck of the 1st head ib. 

Roller 

365 

Roll of Wool 

175 

Romulus 

273 

Rook 

363 

Rookery 

ib. 

Rook-worm 108, 329, 364 

Roost 

386 

To Roost 

ib. 

Root 

34, 69 

To Root 

69 

To Root out 

ib. 

Root of Holy Ghost 

73 

Rooted 

69 

Rootedly 

70 

Rootedness 

ib. 

Rope (to seize) 

274 

Rosa 

285 

Rosaceous 

287 

Rosary 

ib. 

Rose 

ib. 

Rose (under the) 

288 

Rosea) 

287 

Roseate 

ib. 

Rosebay-Willowherb 

74 

Rosebud 

288 

Rosebush 

287 
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Rosecoloured 

page 287 

To Ruff 

page 387 

Sakers in War page 378 

Rosed 

ib. 

To Rug 

ccxviii 

Salad 

71 

Rosegalls 

ib. 

Ruler 

ccxi 

Sallet 

ib. 

Rosefly 

ib. 

Rump cxxv. 

, 296, 303 

Salmo 

194 

Rosiness 

ib. 

Rump-bone 

380 

Salmon Trout 

ib. 

Roseknot 

ib. 

To Rumple 

ccxvii 

Salsafy 

108 

Roseleaves 

ib. 

Rum-punch 

344 

Salt of Hartshorn 

257 

Rosernaritius 

72 

Rum-toddy 

ib. 

Salvage 

112 

Rosemary 

ib. 

Rumsey pressing 

186 

Salvelin Trout 

194 

Roseroot 

287 

Ruscus 

312 

Sambo 

, 324 

Rose-sponge 

ib. 

Rush 

199 

Samboes 

ib. 

Rosetree 

ib. 

Rushcandle 

ib. 

Sambucus 

149 

Rosette 

ib. 

Rushes (Dutch) 

220 

Same 

xci 

Rosewater 

ib. 

Rushgrass 

199 

Sameness 

ib. 

Rosewood 

288 

Rushiness 

ib. 

Sam pi re 

235 

Rosewort 

287 

Rushlight 

ib. 

Sampire (Hedgehog) 

169 

Rostral 

339 

Rushlike 

ib. 

Sand-bear 

249 

Rostrate 

ib. 

Rushy 

ib. 

Sans 

clxix 

Rostrum 

ib. 

Rusty 

231 

Sapgreen 

167 

Rot 

314 

To Rut 

253 

Sarbac 

200 

Rotten Boroughs 

153 

Rula 

72 

Sarcel 

383 

Rouge 

90, 267 

Ruth 

73 

Sarcel-feathers 

ib. 

To Rouge 

91 

Ruthful 

ib. 

Sasine 

388 

Rougheaps 

216 

Ruthfully 

ib. 

Sassafras 

147 

Round 

clxxiii 

Ruthless 

ib. 

Sassafras (Oil of) 

ib. 

To Round 

36 

Ruthlessly 

ib. 

Satin (Denmark) 

184 

Roundabout 

clxxiii 

Ruthlessness 

ib. 

Satire 

104 

Roundish 

ib. 

Rntilus 

341 

Satiric 

ib. 

Roundly 

ib. 

Rutting 

253 

Satirical 

ib. 

Roundness 

ib. 



Satirically 

ib. 

Rounds 

132 

S. 


Satirist 

ib. 

Roused 

255 



To Satirize 

ib. 

Rover 

359 

Sable 

241 

Satyr 

ib. 

Roves 

176 

Sable (adj.) 

ib. 

Satyriasis 

ib. 

Roving-Machine 

ib. 

Sable-mouse 

244 

Savage 

112 

Rowel 

250, 300 

Sack 

135, 361 

To Savage 

ib. 

Rowelling 

250 

To Sack 

ib. ib. 

Savagely 

ib. 

Royal Brakens 

94 

Sacred Nine 

321 

Savageness 

ib. 

Royal College of Surgeons 

Saddle 

296 

Savagery 

ib. 


220 

To Saddle 

ib. 

Savages 

ib. 

Royal Eagle 

370 

Saddlebacked 

301 

Sauce-alone 

74 

Royal Fish 

143 

Saddlehorse 

296, 304 

Save 

clix 

Royal-Mast 

87 

Saddlemaker 

301 

Saving 

ib. 

Royals 

253 

Saddle of Mutton 

230 

Saunz 

cixi 

Royal stars 

261 

Saddler 

SOI 

Sauromatcz 

vi 

Royston Crow 

364 

Saddlery 

ib. 

Saw wort 

180 

To Rub 

ccxviii 

Saddle-tree 

296, 301 

Saxifrage (Meadow) 

235 

Rubus 

256, 259 

*Saddletree-maker 

301 

Say 181, 184 

Rude 

339 

Sagittarius 

109, 319 

’Sblood 

clvi 

Rue 

72, 73 

Saiga 

105 

Scab 

282 

To Rue 

ib. 

Sailfish 

284 

Scabious (Sheeps) 

188 

Rueful 

ib. 

Sails of a Hawk 

383 

Scabious Rampion 

ib. 

Ruefully 

ib. 

Saker 

377 

Scad 

310 

Ruefulness 

ib. 

Sakerets in War 

378 

Scalade, Scalado, 

xcviii 
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To Scald 

paae ccxviii 

Scallions 

76 

Scalp 

45, 376 

To Scalp 

45, 375 

Scalpel 

376 

Scalping 

ib. 

Scalping-knife 

375 

Scandix 

188, 197 

Scapegoat 

no 

Scarab&us 

107,196, 329 

Scarce 

cxli 

Scarcely 

ib. 

Scarceness 

ib. 

Scarcity 

ib. 

To Scare 

365 

Scarecrow 

ib. 

Scarfskin 

164 

Scarletfish 

224 

Scarlet-grains 

90 

Schakal 

274 

Schanus 

, 200 

Schcenicltts 

346 

Scholar's hawk 

378 

Scilla 

76, 159 

Scimiter 

375 

Scion 

384 

Scirpus 

199 

Scinrus 

246 

Scolopax 

98 

Scomber 

310 

To Scorch 

162 

Scoria 

163 

Scorious 

164 

Scorpion 

261 

Scorpion-grass 

243 

Scorpions 

137 

Scorpion (Sea) 

193 

Scotch Blankets 181 

Scotch-rose 

2S6 

Scotch Thistle 

180 

To Scour 

ccxviii, 176 

Scourer 

176 

To Scourge 

162 

Scourger 

ib. 

To Scrape 

ccxviii 

Screech 

367 

Screech-owl 

354, 355 

Scribbling-Engine 176 

Scroll-whitings 

84 

Scrophularia 

73 

To Scrub 

ccxviii 

Scull 

45 

Scum 

165 

Scurf 

194 


Scurvygrass 

page 234 

Scurvy-trick 

281 

Scutcheon 

121 

Scylla 

381 

Scythe 

374 

Scythian-Antelope 

105 

’Sdeath! 

clvi 

Sea-ape 

284 

Sea-bear 

249 

Sea-Blite 

235 

Sea-Bugloss 

149 

Sea-cabbage 

75 

Sea-calf 

192, 249 

Sea-cow 

193, 249 

Sea-crow 

365 

Sea-dog 

249, 284 

Sea-eagle 

370 

Sea-elephant 

249, 328 

Sea-fennel 

235 

Seafowl 

340 

Sea-fox 

284 

Sea-gilliflower 

85, 348 

Sea-Gudgeon 

224 

Sea-hare 

159 

Sea-Hedgehog 

169 

Sea-hog 

233 

Sea-horse 

310 

Seal 

192, 249 

Sea-lark 

98 

Sea-lion 

249 

Sea-Loach 

225 

Sealskin 

192 

Sea-Lungwort 

349 

Seam 

230, 386 

Sea-mall 

366 

Sea-mew 

ib. 

Sea-monster 

329 

Sea-nymph 

30 

Sea-oak 

92 

Sea-onion 

.76 

Sea-otter 

242 

Sea-owl 

355 

Sea-parsnip 

169 

Sea-pie 

76 

Sea-pink 

348 

Sea-plantain 

258 

Sea-porcupine 

233 

SGa-purslane 

313 

Sea Scorpion 

193 

Sea-robber 

359 

Sea-snail 

355 

Seat of a Hare 

158 

Sea-turtle 

100 

Sea-unicorn 

330 


Sea-urchin 

page 169 

Sea-wallflower 

85 

Seaward 

cxxiii 

Sea-ware 

92 

Sea wolf 

249, 272 

Sea-wrack 

92 

Sebacic Acid 

206, 231 

To Secede 

exevi 

Second 

cxiii 

Second-cousins 

35 

Seconds 

cxxiv 

Seconds (Quills) 

336 

Secretary 

369 

Sect 

43 

Sectarian 

ib. 

Sectarianism 

ib. 

Sectary 

ib. 

Sectator 

ib. 

Sedge-bird 

98 

To Seduce 

exevi 

See! 

clii 

Seedling-plants 

95 

To Seel 

381 

Seeled 

ib. 

Seeling 

ib. 

To Seethe 

225 

Seg 

190 

To Seg 

ib. 

Segregate 

201 

Segregation 

ib. 

Seignior 

21 

Seignior (Grand) 

ib. 

Seigniorage 

ib. 

Seigniory 

ib. 

Seisin 

388 

To Seize a rope 

274 

To Seize 

387 

Scizable 

388 

Seizer 

ib. 

Seizin 

ib. 

Seizing 

ib. 

Seizor 

ib. 

Seizure 

ib. 

Seldcouth 

cxI 

Seldom 

ib. 

Seldomness 

ib. 

Seldshown 

ib. 

To Select 

exevi 

Selenite 

81 

Selenitic 

ib. 

Selenographic 

ib. 

Selenographical 

ib. 

Selenography 

ib. 

Self 

civ 




Selfish 

page cv 

Selfishly 

ib. 

Selfishness 

ib. 

Selfsame 

ib. 

Semicircle 

cxcvi 

Semimetal 

ib. 

Semivowels 

xvi 

Sempervivum 

76 

Senate 

19 

Senator 

ib. 

Senatorial 

20 

Senecio 

75, 349 

Seneka 

142 

Senescence 

21 

Senile 

ib. 

Senior 

21, 56 

Seniority 

21 

September 

cxcviii 

Septentrion 

252 

Septentrional 

ib. 

Septentrionality 

ib. 

Septentrionally 

ib. 

To Septentrionate 

ib. 

Sercel 

383 

Sercel-feathers 

ib. 

Serge 

182 

Sergeancy , 

129 

Sergeant at arms 

128 

Sergeant (Common) 

129 

Sergeant of Household ib. 

Sergeant at Law 

12S 

Sergeant of the Mace 129 

Sergeant-major 

127,129 

Serjeant 

128 

Serjeantship 

129 

Serpentarius 

205 

Serpent Letter 

xvii 

Serpents 

137 

Serpents-tongues 

284 

Serratula 

180 

Service 

127 

Service (Land) 

128 

Service (Naval) 

ib. 

Setaceous 

227 

Seton 

250 

Setter 

ib. 

Settering 

ib. 

Setterwort 

ib. 

Setter, a dog, 

277 

Setting-dog 

278 

Seven Stars 

211 

Sevruga 

143 

Sex 

42 

Sexual 

ib. 
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Sey 

page 181 

’Sflesh 

clvi 

Shaft 

334 

Shaft-horse 

297 

Shafts 

ib. 

Shagreen 

322 

Shagreen-case 

ib. 

Shakers 

199 

Shall 

Ixii 

Shalloon 

184 

Shallots 

76 

Shallowbrained 

46 

Shammy 

105 

Shammy-leather 

ib. 

Shank 

85 

Shard borne 

196 

Shark 

284, 285 

To Shark 

ib. 

Sharker 

ib. 

To Shark out 

ib. 

Sharks-teeth 

284 

Sharpshooter 

136 

Shastah 

173 

Shasters 

325 

Shatterbrained 

45 

Shatterpated 

ib. 

To Shave 

220 

Shavegrass 

ib. 

Shaveling 

ib. 

Shaven 

ib. 

Shaver 

ib. 

Shaving-brush 

225 

Shavings' 

220 

She-ass 

323 

She-bear 

247 

Sheep 

186 

Sheep (Merino) 

ib. 

Sheepbite 

ib. 

Sheepbiter 

ib. 

Sheepbot 

195 

Sbeepcot 

186 

Sheepfold 

ib. 

Sheephook 

ib. 

Sheepish 

ib. 

Sheepishly 

ib. 

Sheepishness 

ib. 

Sheeplouse 

233 

Sheepmaster 

186 

Slieep’s-eye 

ib. 

Sheep’s-scabious 

188 

Sheepshearer 

174 

Sheepshearing 

ib. 

Sheepskin 

165 

Sheepstealer 

186 
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Sheepwalk page 186 

Sheepswool 

174 

Shell of the Poets 

370 

Shell Gourd 

314 

Shells 

125 

Shelty 

304 

Shepherd 

186 

Shepherdess 

ib. 

Shepherd ism 

ib. 

Shepherdly 

Shepherd’s-dog 

Shepherd’s-crook 

ib. 

275 

186 

Shepherd’s-needle 

Shepherd’s-pouch 

188 

ib. 

Shepherd’s-purse 

ib. 

Shepherd’s-rod 

Shepherd’s-staff 

179 

ib. 

Sherbet 

344 

Shetland-pony 

304 

She-wolf 

273 

Shield 

121 

To Shield 

ib. 

Shilfa 

345 

Ship, The 

212 

Shock-dog 

276 

Shockheaded 

ib. 

Shoots 

59 

Short cxxxvii, 

ccxviii 

Short-eared-owl 

354 

Shortly cxxxviii 

Short-winged Hawks 

377 

Should 

lxii 

Shoulder-knot 

120 

Shoulders 

302 

Shrew 

245 

Shrew-mouse 

ib. 

To Shirk 

285 

Shrike 

341 

Shrite 

69 

Shrub 

93 

Shrubbery 

ib. 

Shrubby 

ib. 

Shrubby-hawkweed 

376 

Shrubby-horehound 

108 

Shrubby-orach 

313 

Shrubby stock 

84 

Siberian Dog 

275 

Sibthorpia 

74 

Sickle 

374 

Side-saddle 

29(5 

Sidon 

347 

Silence! 

cli 

Silene 

103 

Sill 

163 
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Silliness 

page 306 

Sillily 

ib. 

Silly 

ib. 

Silvan 

103 

Silvans 

104 

Silver-pen 

336 

Silvery-gull 

366 

Similarity 

xci 

Since 

cxxxv 

To Singe (Cloth) 

186 

Singing-birds 

340 

Sinking Fund 

82 

Sinister 

cxxvii 

Sinisterly 

ib. 

Sinistrous 

ib. 

Sinistrously 

ib. 

Sir 

21 

Sire 

20, 292 

Sirius 

283 

Sirloin 

55 

Sirname 

20 

Sirrah 

21 

Siskin 

345 

Sister 

xxxix, 31 

Sisterhood 

31 

Sister-in-law 

35 

Sisterly 

31 

Sisymbrium 

70 

Sithe 

374 

Sithence 

cxxxv 

Sithes, Sythes 

cxxvi 

Sitta 

365 

Skalds 

370 

Skewbald 

305 

To Skim 

165 

Skimmer 

ib. 

Skin 

164 

To Skin 

ib. 

Skinflint 

165 

Skinlike 

170 

Skinner 

164 

Skinniness 

ib. 

Skinny 

ib. 

Skinwool 

174 

Skua 

366 

Skull 

45 

Skullcap 

ib. 

Skylark 

98 

Slantwise 

cxxii 

Slate-quarry 

391 

Slaters 

92 

Slavers 

175 

Slavi 

vi 

To Slay 

ccxviii 


Sleuth-hound 

page 278 

’Slife 

clvi 

Slime 

ccxviii 

Sliminess 

ib. 

Slimy 

ib. 

Slink 

190 

To Slink 

ib. 

To Slip 

290 

Slip-knot 

ib. 

Slips 

ib. 

Sloes 

167 

Sloetree 

ib. 

Sloth 

326 

Sloth-hound 

278 

Slough 

171 

Slubs 

176 

Sm allarms 

134 

Small Bramble 

260 

Smallclothes 

116 

Small-craft 

87 

Small-flowered Crowfoot 367 

Smallpox 

191, 231 

To Smear 

ccxix 

To Smelt 

ib. 

Smockjack 

277 

Snaffle 

297 

To Snaffle 

ib. 

Snaffle-bridle 

ib. 

Snake-eater 

369 

Snake-poison-nut 

357 

Snakeweed 

234 

Snakewood 

357 

To Snap 

279 

Snappish 

ib. 

Snappishly 

ib. 

Snappishness 

ib. 

Snares of a Drum 

131 

To Snarl 

280 

Snarlers 

ib. 

Snarling 

ib. 

To Sneeze 

ccxix 

Snicker 

310 

To Snigger 

ib. 

Snipe 

99, 291 

Snipes (Walk of) 

99 

Snite 

ib. 

To Snite 

386 

Snod 

215 

Snood 

ib. 

Snot 

386 

Snout 

328 

Snow 

ccxix 

Snowballs 

149 

Snow-bunting 

346 


Snow-fleck 

page 346 

Snow-king 

98 

So 

cxv, clxxxiv 

So ! So now ! 

cl 

Soapsuds 

225 

Society of Jesus 

146 

Socotrine Aloes 

315 

Sodden 

225 

Soever 

» clxxxiv 

Soft! 

cli 

Soho! 

cl 

Soil 

ccxix 

Soil (to take) 

256 

Soldier 

123 

Soldierlike 

ib. 

Soldierly 

ib. 

Soldiership 

ib. 

Soldiery 

ib. 

Solecism 

113 

Solecist 

ib. 

Solecistical 

ib. 

Solecistically 

ib. 

To Solecize 

ib. 

Solen 

226 

Soliloquy 

cxcvii 

Solitary Dodo 

333 

Some 

xcv, cxiv 

Somebody 

cvii 

Somehow 

cxxxiv 

Something 

xcv 

Sometimes 

cxxxiv 

Somewhat 

ib. 

Somewhere 

ib. 

Somewhile 

ib. 

Son 

23,34 

Sonship 

31 

Sou-in-Law 

35 

Sonckus 

180 

Sooder 

325 

Soon, Sooner, 

Soonest 

cxxxviii 

Sooth 

352 

Soothsayer 

ib. 

Soothsaying 

ib. 

Sore 

255 

Sore-age 

381 

Sorel 

305 

Sore-feathers 

381 

Sore-hawk 

ib. 

Sorrel 

255, 305 

Sorex 

245 

Soth 

283 

Sothic 

284 

Sound 

143 




To Sound page 15S 

Soup (Portable) 144 

Souslike 245 

South 252 

Southern-fish 261 

Southward cxxxii 

Southwards ib. 

Sow 228 

Sow (of Metal) 232 

Sow-badger 243 

Sowbane 235 

Sowbread ib. 

Sown 95 

Sow’s fennel 235 

Sowthistle , 180 

Soy 199 

Space xxxii 

Spaniel 276 

To Spaniel ib. 

Spanish-black 89 

Spanish-cat 264 

Spanish-garlic 76 

Spanish-plum. 236 

Sparrow 97, 98, 346 

Sparrow-hawk 373 

Sparrow-louse 283 

Spartiwn 102 

Spasm 174 

Spasmodic ib. 

Spatling Poppy 103 

To Spatter ccxiii 

Spavin 309 

Spavined ib. 

Spawn (Mushroom) 270 

Speaking Trumpet 134 

Spear 129 

Spearhand 300 

Spearmint 313 

Spearthistle 179, 234 

Spearwort 367 

Species 323 

Speech v 

Speed ccxix 

Speedily cxxxviii 

Speldings 84 

Spelt ib. 

To Spend ccxix 

To Spend, a mast 87 

Sphere (Armillary) 117 

Spicknel 250 

Spiderfly 195 

Spigelia 349 

Spignel 250 

Spike 332,339 
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Spikenard 

page 331 

Spinacia 

23G 

Spinach 

235 

Spiiiage 

235, 313 

Spink 345, 347, 348 

Spinked 

347 

Spinks 

348 

Spinning Jenny 

176 

Spirit of Hartshorn 257 

Spit 

277 

To Spit 

ib. 

Spleenwort 

73, 259 

Spoils 

3G2 

To Spoil 

ib. 

Spoiler 

ib. 

Spoliation 

ib. 

Spoliations 

ib. 

Spoliator 

ib. 

Spondias 

236 

Sponsor 

10 

Spontoon 

130 

Spoonwort 

234 

Sportsman 

341 

S potted-W ater-Hen 367 

Spousage 

11 

Spousal 

ib. 

Spouse 

ib. 

Spouseless 

ib. 

Spoutfish 

226 

To Spread 

ccxix 

Spread (in Heraldry) 371 

Spread-Eagle 

ib. 

Sprig 

59 

To Spring 

38G 

To Spring a mast 

87 

Springing 

386 

To Sprinkle 

ccxiii 

Sprucefir 

14G 

Spunk 

271 

Spur 

300 

To Spur 

ib. 

Spurge-Laurel 

150 

Spurmaker 

301 

Spurrer 

300 

Squad 

ccxix, 130 

Squadron ccxiii, 

ccxix, 133 

Squalid 

285 

Squalidness 

ib. 

Squalor 

ib. 

Squalus 

269, 284 

Square 

ccxix, 390 

Squash 

314 

Squash-Gourd 

ib. 

Squill 

76 
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Squinancy page 281 

Squmancy-berries 

ib. 

Squinancy-Wort 

ib. 

Squire 

To Squire 

28 

29 

Squirrel 

246 

St. Barbara’s Herb 

74 

St. Barnaby’s Thistle 
St. Ignatius’s Bean 

180 

357 

St. James’s Wort 

75 

St. John’s Wort 

ib. 

St. Mary’s Thistle 

St. Peter’s Fish 

179 

84 

St. Peter’s Wort 

75- 

Stab 

79 

To Stab 

ib. 

Stabber 

ib. 

Stable 

292 

Stable-boy 

ib. 

Stables, Public, 

385 

Stabs 

79 

Stachys 

168 

Stack 

82 

To Stack 

ib. 

Stackyard 

ib. 

Staff 

124 

Staff (Garrison) 

ib. 

Staff (Medical) 

ib. 

Staff-Officer 

ib. 

Staff (Personal) 

ib. 

Staff (Regimental) 

ib. 

Staff (Shepherds) 

179 

Stag 

256 

Stag-beetle 

258 

Stag-chaffer 

ib. 

Stage-beavers 

238 

Stage-doctor 

308 

Staggard 

256 

To Stagger 

75 

Staggered 

ib. 

Staggeringly 

ib. 

Staggers 

75, 309 

Staggerwort 

75 

Staghounds 

25G 

To Stain 

ccxix 

Stake 

79 

To Stake 

ib. 

Stakeholder 

ib. 

Stake-net 

84 

Stakes 

79 

Stalagmitis 

75 

Stalk 

84, 334 

Stalked 

84 

Stalker 

ib. 
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Stalking-horse 

page 341 

Stalking-net 

84 

Stall 

292 

Stallion 

291 

Standing Army 

123 

Stannel 

373 

Staple 

175 

Star-Hyacinth 

159 

Starch-Hyacinth 

ib. 

Star of Jerusalem 

108 

Star-Thistle 

180 

Stars (Blazing) 

219 

To Start Game 

381 

Statice 

348 

Stavesacre 

98 

Staveswood 

148 

Steed 

292 

Steelcap 

119 

Steelclad 

120 

Steel-pen 

336 

Steer 

190 

Steinbock 

104 

Stellaria 

59, 80 

Stem 

85 

Stem of a Ship 

ib. 

To Stem 

ib. 

Stepbrother 

36 

Stepchild 

ib. 

Stepdame 

ib. 

Stepdaughter 

ib. 

Stepfather 

ccxi, 36 

Stepmother 

'ib. ib. 

Stepsister 

ib. 

Stepson 

ib. 

Sterlet 

143 

Sterling 

213 

To Stick 

78, 80 

To Stick out 

ib. 

Sticker 

79 

Stickiness 

80 

To Stickle 

ib. 

Stickleback 

ib. 

Stickler 

ib. 

Stick 

79 

Sticks 

ib. 

Sticky 

80 

Stifle 

302 

Stiflejoint 

ib. 

Still clxvui, ccxix 

To Still ib. ib. 

Stillborn 

64 

Stillness 

clxviii 

Stilly 

ib. 

Stinkhorn 

237 


Stinkstone pane 232 

Stipa 

336 

Stirk 

190 

Stirrup 

296 

Stirrupirons 

ib. 

To Stitch 

79 

Stitches 

79, 80 

Stitching 

79 

Stitchwort 

80 

Stoat 

241 

Stoccado 

79 

Stock 

• 78, 81 

Stock in trade 

■ ib. 

Stock (Funds) 

ib. 

To Stock 

82 

Stock of a Gun 

134 

Stocks 

82, 83 

Stockbroker 

81 

Stockdove 

100 

Stocked 

83 

Stockfish 

ib. 

Stock-gilliflower 

84 

Stocking 

82 

Stockings (Lambswool) 175 

Stockings (Worsted) 

ib. 

Stockjobber 

81 

Stockjobbing 

ib. 

Stockish 

83 

Stocklock 

ib. 

Stockstill 

ib. 

Stone-bramble 

256 

Stonechat 

98 

Stone-horse 

291 

Stoneseed 

149 

Stone-quarry 

391 

Stone-squarer 

ib. 

Stoney-Cray 

386 

Stork-Owl 

354 

Stormcock 

69 

Stormfinch 

346 

Stormy-Petrel 

ib. 

Stot 

190 

Straightway 

cxxii 

Straight ways 

ib. 

To Strain 

386 

Strait 

ccxiii 

Stramonium 

358 

Strangles 

309 

Stratiotis 

315 

Straw (To be in the) 

24 

Strawberry-Jam 

144 

Streamers 

213 

To Strike a mast 

87 

Strix 

354 


Strong 

page lv 

To Strop 

225 

Strumpet 

15 

Struthio 

332 

Struthious 

333 

Strychnia 

357 

Strychnine 

ib. 

Strychnos 

ib. 

Stucco 

80 

Stuck 

78 

Stud 

292 

Stuffs 

183 

Sturgeon 

143 

Sturgeon (Caviar) 

ib. 

Sturnus 

69 

Sty 

228 

Subacid 

ccv 

Subaltern 

ccv, 127 

To Subdivide 

ccv 

Suber 

90 

Suberic acid 

ib. 

Subject 

xlviii 

Subjunctive Mood 

Ixix 

Sublunary 

8 

Sub-officer 

128 

Substantives 

XXV 

Substantive Verbs 

’ixlviii 

Substitute 

123 

Subterfluent 

ccvi 

Subterfuge 

ib. 

Suburbs 

157 

To Succeed 

ccv 

Succory 

196, 236 

Such 

xcii, cxv 

Sucking-fish 

355 

Suds 

225 

To Sue 

386 

Suet 

200 

Suicidal 

19 

Suicide 

ib. 

To Sully 

ccxix 

Sulphate of Lime 

80 

Sulphurwort 

235 

Sum 

xcv 

Sumach 

235 

Summed 

253 

Summed-hawk 

378 

Sunbeam 

86 

Sun fish 

285 

Suustone 

266 

To Superadd 

ccvi 

Superabundance 

ib. 

Superb-pink 

348 

Supercargo 

covi 





Supercilious 

page 220 

Superciliously 


ib. 

Superciliousness 


ib. 

Supertine Cloth 


176 

Superhuman 


4 

Superlative 


xcix 

Supernatural 


49 

Supernaturally 


ib. 

To Supplant 

ccv, 95 

Supplanted 


95 

Supplanter 


ib. 

Supporters 


121 

Sur-antler 


253 

Surcharge 


ccvii 

Surfeit 


ib. 

Surgeon 


51 

Surgeons (College 

of) 

220 

Surgeon (Veterinary) 

133 

Surgery 

, 

51 

Surgical 


ib. 

Surlily 


279 

Surliness 

• 

ib. 

To Surmount 


ccvii 

Surname 


20 

To Surround 


clxxiii 

Sur-royal 


253 

Sus 


228 

Sus tajassu 


239 

Suttee 


390 

Swain 


30 

Swallow 


342 

Swan 


353 

To Sweat 


ccxix 

Sweep 


387 

Sweet briar 


286 

Sweet-marjoram 


108 

Sweet-rush 


331 

Sweet-Violet 


289 

Sweet-Williams 


348 

Swertia 


251 

Swietenia 


147 

Swift 


342 

Swim 


143 

Swimbladder 


ib. 

Swine 


228 

Swinebread 


236 

Swinegrass 


234 

Swineherd 


202 

Swinepipe 


69 

Swinepox 


231' 

Swinescress 


234 

Swineseam 


230 

Swines-Succory 


236 

Swines tone 


232 
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S wines ty 

page 228 

Swinish 

ib. 

Swinishly 

ib. 

Swinishness 

ib. 

Swoop 

387 

To Swoop 

ib. 

Swordhand 

300 

Sycamine 

107 

Sycamore 

ib. 

Sycomancy 

ib. 

Sylvan 

103 

Sylvafius 

104 

Sylvatic ^ 

103 

Sylvia 

97, 255, 341 

Symphony 

ccviii 

Synod 

57 

Synodic 

ib. 

Synodical 

ib. 

Synodically 

ib. 

Synonymes 

20 

Synonymous 

ccviii, 20 

Syren 

30 

Syrup of Buckthorn 167 

Sythes, Sithes, 

cxxvi 

T. 

Tabby 

186, 264 

To Tabby 

186 

Tabby-cat 

264 

Tabor 

132 

Tabour 

ib. 

Tabourer 

ib. 

Tabouret 

ib. 

Tabourine 

ib. 

Taibret 

ib. 

Tag-rag and Bobtail 280 

Tail 

280, 303 

Tajagu 

239 

Talc 

267 

Tallow 

206 

To Tallow 

207 

Tallowfaced 

ib. 

Tallowish 

ib. 

Tallowy 

ib. 

Tally-ho 

cl 

Talons 

383 

Talpa 

245 

Tambac 

315 

Tambour 

132 

To Tambour 

ib. 

Tambourer 

.ib. 

Tambourine 

ib. 

Tambouring 

ib. 

Tamine 

183 
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Taming 

page 183 

Tamy 

ib. 

Tan 

145 

To Tan 

ib. 

Tanhouse 

146 

Tanin 

145 

Tanned 

>ib. 

Tanner 

ib. 

Tannery 

ib. 

Tanning 

ib. 

Tanpit 

lb. 

Tanwork 

ib. 

Tanyard 

ib. 

Tapir 

330 

Taptoo 

132 

Tardigrada 

327 

Targe 

12L 

Target 

121,164 

Tarrock 

366 

Tartar, to catch a, 

317 

Tartar (adj.) 

ib. 

Tartarian tree 

256 

Tartars 

317 

Tartary 

ib. 

Tatars 

ib. 

Tattoo 

132 

Tawny-owl 

354 

Taurus 

210 

Teal 

291 

Team 

54 

To Tear 

167, 389 

Tearer 

389 

To Tease 

178, 389 

Teasel 

178 

Teasel (Wild) 

179 

Teasel-cards 

178 

Teaser 

ib. 

To Teem 

54 

Teemful 

ib. 

Teeming 

ib. 

Teemless 

ib. 

Teeth (of a Comb) 

217 

Tegg 

255 

Teine 

386 

Telescope-Carp 

224 

Tench 

223 

Tenses 

1, Ixxxiii 

Ten-week’s Stock 

84 

Tenterhook 

375 

Tentwort 

73 

Tercel 

372 

Teredo 

92 

Terpsichore 

321 

Terrible (Herb) 

74 
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Terrier 

page 277 

Terrier-beaver 

237 

Testudo 

100 

Tetanus 

283 

Tfete-a-Tete 

cxliii 

Tetrachord 

cxcvii 

Tetrao 

58, 99 

Tetraodon 

285 

Teutones 

vi 

Thalia 

321 

Thalictrum 

73, 102 

Than, Then 

cxxxii 

That 

cviii 

The xxviii, cviii, cix 

Thee 

cii 

Their 

cii, cxxxii 

Theirs 

cii 

Theligonum 

290 

Them 

cxi 

Themselves 

cv 

Then, Than 

cxxxii 

Then 

cxxxiv 

Thence 

ib. 

Thenceforth 

ib. 

Thenceforward 

ib. 

Thencefrom 

ib. 

Tlieobroma 

344 

There cxxxii, cxxxiii 

Thereabout 

cxxxiii 

Thereafter 

ib. 

Thereat 

ib. 

Thereby 

ib. 

Therefore 

> r - ib. 

Therefrom 

ib. 

Therein 

ib. 

Thereinto 

ib. 

Thereof 

ib. 

Thereon 

ib. 

Thereout 

ib. 

Thereto 

ib. 

Thereunto 

ib. 

Thereupon 

cxxxiv 

Therewith 

ib. 

Therewithal 

ib. 

These, Those 

cviii 

They 

ciii 

Thicket 

94 

Thigh 

302 

Th'ghbone 

ib. 

Thilk 

cxvi 

Thillhorse 

297 

Thills 

ib. 

Thine 

cii 

Thing 

xxxiii 


Think page xxxiii 

This, Thus cxv 

Thistle 179,180 

Thistle (Scotch) 180 

Thistlefinch 345 

Thither cxxxiv 

Thitherto ib. 

Thitherward cxxxii 

Thitherwards cxxxii, cxxxiv 
Thlaspi 188 

Thorn IG7 

Thorn (Christ’s) ib. 

Thorn (Christmas) ib. 

Thorn (Glastonbury) ib. 

Thorn (Jew’s) ib. 

Thorn-apple 358 

Thornbush 168 

Thorns 286 

Thorns (Crown of) 167 

Thorny 168 

Thorough clxxxi, clxxxix 
Thoroughbred clxxxii 

Thoroughfare ib. 

Thoroughly ib. 

Thoroughpaced ib. 

Thoroughsped ib. 

Thorolighstitch ib. 

Thoroughwax 159 

Those, These cviii 

Thou cii 

Though lxxviii, clxviii 

Thought xxxiii 

Thraldom 278 

Thrall 63, 278 

To Thrall 278 

To Thrash 162 

Thrasher ib. 

Thrashingfloor ib. 

Tkrashingmill ib. 

Threadbare 178 

Threadbareness ib. 

Threaded-Druggets 182 

Three-faces-under-a-hood 289 
To Thresh 162 

Thresher ib. 

Threshing-floor ib. 

Threshing-mill ib. 

Threshold 163 

Thrift 348 

To Thrill ccxv 

Thrilling ib. 

Thro clxxxi, clxxxii 

Throatband 297 

Throstle 69 


Through paqe clxxxi, clxxxii 

Throughout 

clxxxii 

To Thrum 

132 

Thrumwort 

259 

Thrush 

G9, 341 

Thunny 

311 

Thus 

cxv 

Thy 

cii 

Thyme 

73 

Thymus 

ib. 

Thymy 

ib. 

Tiara 

351 

Tick 

282 

Ticking 

335 

Tiger 

2G2 

Tigress 

ib. 

Tike 

282 

Tilia 

151 

Till clxxviii. clxxix 

Timber 

77 

Timbered 

78 

Timbermerchant 

ib. 

Timbers 

. ib. 

Timbersow 

92 

Timberyard 

78 

Timbrel 

132 

Time 

xxxii 

Timothy-grass 

2G9 

Tinder 

139 

Tinderbox 

ib. 

Tip 

375 

Tipula 

204 

To Tire, in falconry 382, 389 

Tiring 

389 

Tit 

cxi, 194 

Tit for Tat 

cxi 

Titbit 

cxii 

Tithe-lamb 

.. 188 

Titlark 

cxii, 98 

Titlark (Grasshopper) 98 

Titmouse cxii, 194, 341 

Tittle 

cxi 

Tittle-tattle 

cxlvi 

Tittywren 

cxii 

To xxxiii, 

xlv, cxxvi. 

clxxxix, exei 

To and At 

clxxx 

To and Till 

clxxix 

To-day 

cxxvi 

Together 

ib. 

To-morrow 

ib. 

Toad’s-spittle 

103 

Toadstones 

272 

Tod 

35G 




Tod of wool 

page 356 

Toddy 

344 

Toe 

303 

Tomahawk 

375 

Tom-cat 

264 

Tom-noddy 

226 

Tomtit 

cxii, 194 

Tone 

clxxix 

Tongue 

V 

To-night 

cxxvi 

Tonsile 

226 

Tonsor 

ib. 

Tonsure 

ib. 

Too xxxiii, cxxvi 

Toothbrush 

228 

Tope 

284 

Top-mast 

87 

Top-gallant-mast 

ib. 

Tordylinm 

258 

Torsk 

84 

Tortoise 

100 

Tortoise, Constellation 370 

Tortoiseshell-cat 

264 

Torture 

802 

Tother 

clxxix 

Touch-hole 

134 

Touchwood 

271 

Tow 

309 

Toward 

cxxvi 

Towardliness 

ib. 

Toward ly 

ib. 

Toward ness 

ib. 

Towards 

ib. 

Towing-path 

309 

Towit 

cxliv 

Town 

76 

Town (walled) 

152 

Townsman 

154 

Trachea 

iv 

Track-boat 

ccxv 

Tragacanth (Gum) 

108 

Train of Artillery, 

136 

Train of a hawk 

383 

Trammel 

294, 297 

To Trammel 

294 

Trammelling 

ib. 

To Tramp 

177 

Tramper 

ib. 

Tramping 

ib. 

To Trample 

177, 294 

Trampler 

ib. 

Trams 

295, 297 

Transfiguration 

cxcviii 

To Transform 

ib. 
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Transitive verbs page xlviii 

Translucent 

cxcviii 

Transmarine 

ib. 

Transparent 

ib. 

To Transplant cxcviii, 95 

Transplantation 

95 

Transplanter 

ib. 

To Transpose 

cxcviii 

Trap a 

267 

Trappings 

304 

Trash 

170 

Trashy 

ib. 

Travail (To be in) 

24 

Traveller’s Joy 

96 

Travers 

cxliii 

Treacle-wormseed 

74 

Tread 

294 

To Tread 

293 

To Tread vj)on 

294 

Treadle 

ib. 

Treddle 

ib. 

Tree 

77 

Tree (Devil’s) 

107 

Tree-beetle 

108 

Tree-falcon 

373 

Tree-onion 

76 

Treen 

96 

Tree-purslane 

’ 313 

Trees (Park of) 

111 

Trefoil 

159 

Trefoil (Hedgehog) 

169 

Tresses 

201 

Triangle 

cxcvii 

Triangles 

130 

Trianthema 

313 

Tribe 

40, 48 

Tribulation 

162 

Tribulus 

267 

Trichecus 

192 

Trichillia 

239 

Trifolium 159, 

258, 349 

Trigger 

139 

Triphthong 

XV 

Triticum 

290 

Trochilus 

342 

Trod 

294 

Trodden 

ib. 

Trollius 

367 

Trooper 

134 

Troops 

133 

Troops of the Line 

123 

Trot 

293 

To Trot 

ib. 

Trotter 

ib. 
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Trotting 

page 293 

Trotters 

ib. 

Troubadours 

387 

Trouse 

115 

Trousers 

ib. 

Trout 

194 

Trover 

387 

To Trudge 

294 

True-love 

74 

Trufile 

236 

Trump 

133 

To Trump up 

16 

Trumpery 

ib. 

Trumpet 

133 

To Trumpet 

ib. 

Trumpeter 

133, 134 

Trumpetflower 

134 

Trumpetshaped 

ib. 

Trumpet (Speaking) ib. 

Trumpet-tongued 

133 

To Truncate 

78 

Truncation 

ib. 

Truncheon 

ib. 

To Trundle 

280 

Trundletails 

ib. 

Trunk 

78, 328 

Trunkmaker 

301 

To Truss 

387 

Trussing 

ib. 

Tshettik 

357 

Tube (Capillary) 

217 

Tuber 

236 

Tunny 

311 

Tup 

1S7 

Turdus 

69, 341 

Turf 

292 

Turkish Drum 

132 

Turn 

xxxiv 

Turnip-cabbage 

75 

Turnspit 

277 

Turtle 

100 

Turtle (Green) 

ib. 

Turtle-dove 

ib. 

Turtle-feast 

101 

Turtle-soup 

ib. 

Turtle (Sea) 

100 

Turtles (Dule of) 

ib. 

Tush ! 

cliv 

Tusk 

84 

Tusks 

328 

Tussilago 

312 

Tut! 

cliv 

Tut-mut 

cxlvi, cliv 

Tutor 

xcv 
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Tutsan 

page 75 

Uucouthly 

pane cxli 

Unuaturally V a( J£ 48 

Twilight 

ccxvi 

Uncouthness 

ib. 

U nnaturalness 

ib. 

Twinkle 

220 

Uncultivated 

95 

Unneighhourly 

156 

To Twinkle ecxvi, 220 

Uncurbed 

300 

Unoflen 

cxxvi 

Twinkling 

ib. 

Under 

cxc, ccvi 

To Unpeople 

60 

Twite 

' 345 

Underground 

clxxxi 

To Un plume 

335 

Two 

xxxiii 

Underhand 

ib. 

Unpolite 

155 

Two-masted 

87 

Under-officer 

128 

Unpolitely 

ib. 

Twopence (Herb) 

74 

Underplot 

ccvi 

Unpopular 

61 

Tyger 

2G2 

To Understand 

ib. 

Unpossessed 

388 

Tygress 

ib. 

To Undertake 

ib. 

Unprepossessed 

389 

Tyke 

282 

To Undervalue 

ib. 

Unprepossessing 

ib. 

Tympanum 

132 

Underwood 

94 

Unproductive 

66 

Typha 

269 

Undeveloped 

173 

Unproductiveness 

ib. 

Tyrannicidal 

19 

Unengaged 

12 

Unprolific 

54 

Tyrannicide 

ib. 

Unerased 

227 

Unproiificness 

ib. 

Tyrian-dye. 

347 

Unfeathered 

334 

Unpruned 

78 

Tyre 

ib. 

Unfed 

206 

Unpublished 

61 

Tyrrets 

382 

Unfertile 

67 

To Unravel 

cxcvi 

U. 


Unfledged 

334 

Unrazored 

225 

Ulex 

102 

Unforgotten 

53 

Unreadiness 

cxl 

Ulmus 

149 

Ungenerous 

39 

Unready 

ib. 

Ultraraontaine 

cxcix 

Ungenerously 

ib. 

Unreclaimed 

381 

Ulva 

76 

Ungeniai 

41 

Unregenerate 

41 

Umbrella-Agaric 

271 

Ungenteel 

39 

Unrevealed 

173 

Unadulterated 

15 

Ungentle 

ib. 

To Unseel 

381 

Unallnred 

383 

Ungentlemanlike 

ib. 

Unseised 

388 

Unaliuring 

ib. 

Ungentleinanly 

ib. 

Unseldom 

cxl 

Unarmed 

117 

Ungentleness 

ib. 

Unselfish 

cv 

Unbacked 

cxxiv 

Ungently 

ib. 

To Unsex 

43 

Unbegotten 

53 

To Unglue 

144 

Unshaved 

220 

Unblameablc 

ccxix 

Ungulated 

303 

Unshaven 

ib. 

Unblameableness 

ib. 

Unharboured 

256 

Unshielded 

121 

Unblameably 

ib. 

Unharmed 

118 

Unsoldierlike 

123 

Unblamed 

ib. 

Unharmful 

ib. 

Unstretta 

349 

Unborn 

G4 

To Un hoard 

202 

Until clxxviii 

Unborne 

ib. 

To Unhood 

382 

Untimbered 

78 

Unbraced 

116 

To Unhook 

375 

Unto clxxviii. 

clxxx 

Unbroken 

293 

To Unhorse 

293 

Untoward cxxvi, 

cxxvii 

Unbrushed 

228 

Unicorn 

329 

Untowardly ib. 

ib. 

To Unburden 

65 

Unicorn-fish 

330 

Untowardness ib. 

ib. 

Unburied 

160 

Unicornous 

ib. 

Untrod 

294 

Uncensured 

61 

Uniform 

cxcvii, 124 

Untrodden 

ib. 

Uncivil 

155 

Unimpregnated 

43 

Unutterable 

cxxxi 

Uncivilized 

ib. 

To Unkennel 

290 

Unuttered 

ib. 

Uncivilly 

ib. 

Unkind 

38 

To Unvail 

172 

Uncle 

35, 380 

Unkindly 

ib. 

To Unveil 

ib. 

Uncombed 

217 

Unkiudness 

ib. 

Unwashed 

178 

Unconceivable 

44 

Unless 

clviii 

Unwasted 

214 

Unconceivableness 

ib. 

To Unman 

3 

Unwasting 

ib. 

Unconccivably 

ib. 

Unmanlike 

ib. 

Unweaponed 

118 

Unconceived 

ib.- 

Unmanly 

ib. 

Unwed 

12 

Uncongenial 

41 

Unmarried 

10 

Un wedded 

ib. 

To Uncork 

89 

To Unmufile 

181 

Up cxx, cxxvii, 

clxxx 

Uncouth 

cxli 

Unnatural 

48 

Upas-tree 

357 






To Upbear 

page 65 

Upborne 

ib. 

To Uphold 

ccvii 

Upmost 

exxi, clxxx 

Upon clxxx. elxxxviii, cxc 

Upper 

exx, clxxx 

Uppermost 

exxi, clxxx 

Upright 

exx 

To Uproot 

69 

Ups and Downs 

cxxviii 

Upset 

298 

Upward 

cxxvii 

Upwards cxxvii, clxxxix 

Urania 

321 

Urbanity 

157 

Urchin 

169 

Urchin (Sea) 

ib. 

Urines 

379 

Ursa Minor 

251 

Ursa Major 

211 

Ursus 

245—249 

Urns 

200 

Us 

xcviii 

To Usure 

81 

Usurer 

ib. 

Usurious 

ib. 

Usury 

ib. 

Utmost 

exxx 

Utter 

ib. 

Utterable 

cxxxi 

Utterance 

ib. 

Utterer 

exxx 

Utterly 

ib. 

Uttermost 

ib. 

Uxorious 

14 

Uxoriously 

ib. 

Uxoriousness 

ib. 

V. 

Vaccary 

191 

To Vaccinate 

192 

Vaccination 

ib. 

Vaccine 

ib. 

Vaccinium 

204 

Vagaries 

46 

Vail 

172 

To Vail 

ib. 

Vair 

247 

Valerian 

72, 332 

Valeriana 

72 

Valet 

28 

Vampire 

273 

Vanguard 

141 

Vantbrace 

120 


INDEX. 


Vantbrass 

page 120 

Vapours 

22 

Varicella 

231 

Variety 

323 

Variola 

231 

Variolous * 

ib. 

Varlet 

28 

Varvels 

382 

Vast 

215 

Vastation 

ib. 

Vastidity 

ib. 

Vastly 

ib. 

Vastness 

ib. 

Vasty 

ib. 

Vaward 

CXXV 

Veal 

190 

Veal-pie 

305 

Vecuna 

331 

Vegetability 

68 

Vegetable 

ib. 

Vegetables 

ib. 

To Vegetate 

ib. 

Vegetation • 

ib. 

Vegetative 

ib. 

Vegetativeness 

ib. 

Vegetive 

ib. 

Veil 

172 

To Veil 

ib. 

To Vellicate 

173 

Vellication 

ib. 

Vellum 

190 

Venery 

291 

Venice-Sumach 

325 

Venison 

291 

Venus’ Comb 

188 

Venus’ Navehvort 

289 

Veratrum 

250 

Verbascum 

196 

Verbatim 

cxliv 

Verbena 

72 

Verbs xxvi, xlv, lvi 

Vermeil 

91 

Vermes 169, 224, 317 

Vermil 

91 

Vermillion 

ib. 

To Vermillion 

ib. 

Verrel 

382 

Versus 

cxliv 

Vervain 

72 

Vervine 

ib. 

Vetch (Liquorice) 

108 

Vetch (Milk) 

ib. 

Vetch (Mountain) 

ib. 

Veterinary 

133 


Veterinary Art 

451 

page 133 

Veterinary College 

ib. 

Veterinary-surgeon 

ib. 

Viburnum 

149 

Vicar 

ccx 

Vicegerent 

ib. 

Viceroy 

ccx, 126 

Vice versa 

cxliv 

Vicissitude 

ccx 

Vide 

cxliv 

Videlicet 

ib. 

Viola 

289 

Violaceous 

ib. 

Violet 

ib. 

Viper’s Bugloss 

149 

Virago 

5 

Virgin 

29 

Virginal 

30 

Virginian Dogwood 

288 

Virginian-Ivy 

356 

Virginity 

30 

Virgin’s Bower 

96 

Virginia-Stock 

84 

Virile 

5 

Virility 

ib. 

Virtu 

O 

Virtual 

ib. 

Virtuality 

ib. 

Virtually 

ib. 

Virtue 

5 

Virtuosi 

6 

Virtuoso 

ib. 

Virtuous 

ib. 

Virtuously 

ib. 

Virtuousness 

ib. 

Virulence 

ib. 

Virulent 

ib. 

Virulently 

ib. 

Virus 

ib. 

Viscid 

69 

Viscidity 

ib. 

Viscosity 

ib. 

Viscous 

ib. 

Visier 

119 

Visor 

ib. 

Visored 

ib. 

Vituline 

191 

Viviparous 

285 

Viverra 

239, 240 

Vives 

309 

Vixen 

273 

Viz. 

cxliv 

Vizor 

119 

Vocative case 

lxxxi 
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INDEX 


Voice page v 

Volatile-salts 257 

Volley 135 

Vowels xi 

Vulgar G2 

Vulgarity ib. 

Vulgarly ib. 

Vulgarness ib. 

Vulpine 273 

Vultur 3G9 

Vulture 3G8 

Vulture, a constellation, 370 


Vulturine 

369 

W. 


Wad 

11 

Wadding 

138 

Wadbook 

ib. 

Wage 

12 

To Wage 

ib. 

Wagel 

366 

Wager 

12 

Wages 

ib. 

Waggoner (The) 

109 

Wagtail 

97 

Wain (Charles's) 

211 

Wa-la-wa 

cxlix 

Wald 

111 

Walk 

293 

To Walk 

177, 293 

Walker 

177, 293 

Walking 

293 

Walking-cane 

ib. 

Walking-staff 

ib. 

Walking-stick 

ib. 

Walkmill 

177, 294 

Walk of Snipes 

99 

Walled Town 

152 

Wallet 

28 

Wall-eyed 

309 

Wall-eyes 

ib. 

Wallflower 

84 

Wall-hawkweed 

376 

To Wallow 

177 

Wall-Pennywort 

289 

Wall-Rue 

73 

Walrus 192, 249, 310,328 

To Wane 

ccxv 

Wapentake 

118 

Wapiti 

257 

To Warble 

386 

Warblers 

97, 98 

Warbles 

195 

Warden 

xcv 


Warder 

page xcv 

War-dress 

318 

Warhorse 

292, 300 

War-office 

128 

Warrant-Officer 

127 

Warren 

157 

Warrener 

ib. 

Warted-Gourd 

314 

War-wolves 

137 

Was, Wast, 

lxxiii 

Wash 

234 

To Wash 

177 

Washballs 

178 

Washer 

177 

Washerwoman 

ib. 

Washes 

178 

Washing 

ib. 

Washingday 

ib. 

Washingtub 

177 

Washy 

178 

Waste 

214 

To Waste 

ib. 

Wasteful 

ib. 

Wastefully 

ib. 

Wastefulness 

ib. 

Wastelands 

ib. 

Wasteness 

ib. 

Waster 

ib. 

Wastethrift 

ib. 

Watch! 

cli 

Watchdog 

193, 282 

Watch of Nightingales 97 

Water-aloe 

315 

Water-birds 

377 

Water-caltrops 

187, 268 

W ater-crowfoot 

367 

Water-dog 

275 

Water-d rop wort 

197 

Watered Moreen 

186 

Water-eft 

380 

Water-elder ✓ 

149 

Water-elephant 

310 

Water-fowl 

340 

Water-gourd 

314 

Water-hare 

159 

Water-hemlock 

197 

Water-hen 

368 

Watering 

185 

Waterjags 

231 

Water-lily 

259 

Water-milfoil 

187 

Water-mole 

350 

Water-newt 

380 

Water-ousel 

69 


Water-pepper 

page 234 

Water-plantain 

259 

Water-purslane 

313 

Water-rail 

368 

Water-ranny 

245 

Water-rat 

244 

Water-spaniel 

275 

Water-trefoil 

259 

Way 

cxxii 

Way bread 

259 

Wayfaring Tree 

150 

Wayward 

cxxvii 

Wayward ly 

ib. 

Waywardness 

ib. 

We 

cii 

Weapon 

118 

To Weapon 

ib. 

Weaponed 

ib. 

Weaponless 

ib. 

Weapons 

ib. 

Weaponsalve 

ib. 

Weasel 

239 

Webbed-feet 

345 

To Wed 

11 

Wedding 

12 

Wedding-feast 

ib. 

Wedding-garment 

ib. 

Wedding-ring 

ib. 

Wedlock 

ib. 

Weeping Birch 

150 

Weeping Willow 

ib. 

Welch Onion 

76 

Welcome! 

cxlix 

Weld 

102 

Welladay! 

cxlix 

Wei la way! 

ib. 

Wellbred 

54 

Well done! 

cxlix 

Well met! 

ib. 

Welted Thistle 

179 

Were, Wert lxxiii, clxxv 

W erewolf 

273 

West 

214 

To West 

ib. 

To Wester 

ib. 

Western 

ib. 

Westward cxxxii, 214 

Westwardly 

214 

Westwards 

cxxxii 

Wether 

187 

Wetnurse 

37 

Weymouth-bit 

298 

V T hat 

cx, cl 

Whatever 

clxxxiv 




INDEX 
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What! ho! 

page cl 

Whatso 

clxxxiv 

Whatsoever 

ib. 

Wheatear 

98,255 

Wheatgrass 

290 

Wheel 

clxxiv 

Wheelbarrow 

G5 

To Whelp 

280 

Whelps 

260, 280 

When cxxxiii, cxxxiv, ccvm 

Whence 

cxxxiv 

Whencesoever 

clxxxiv 

Whenever 

ib. 

Whensoever 

ib. 

Where cxxxiii, cxxxiv 

Whereabout 

cxxxiii 

Whereas 

clxxxiv 

Whereat 

cxxxiii 

Whereby 

ib. 

Wherefore 

cxxx 

Wherein 

cxxxiii 

Whereinto 

ib. 

Whereof 

cix, cxxxiii 

Whereon 

cxxxiii 

Whcreso 

clxxxiv 

Wheresoever 

ib. 

Wherethrough 

cxxxiii 

Whereto 

ib. 

Wherever 

clxxxiv 

Whereunto 

cxxxiii 

Whereupon 

cxxxiv 

Wherewith 

ib. 

Wherewithal cxxxiii, clxxvii 

Whether 

cxii 

Whew! 

cliii 

Which 

xcii, cx, cxii 

Whichever 

xcii, clxxxiv 

Whichsoever 

ib. ib. 

While 

cxxxiv 

Whilk 

cxvi 

Whim 

45 

Whimsical 

ib. 

Whimsically 

ib. 

Whimsicalness 

ib. 

Whimsy 

ib. 

Wkinchat 

98 

To Whine 

280 

Whins 

102 

Whipmaker 

301 

Whisk 

221 

To Whisk 

ib. 

Whiskered 

ib. 

Whiskers 

ib. 

Whiskey-punch 

344 


VOL. 1. 


Whiskey-toddy 

pane 344 

Whisking 

221 

Whist! 

cli 

Whistlefish 

225 

Whit 

cxi 

White Beam-tree 

86 

Whitecap 

346 

White-cinnamon 

147 

White-crowfoot 

367 

White Dittany 

108 

White-game 

99 

White Horehound 

108 

White-owl 

354 

White Potherb 

72 

Whites 

324 

White-shark 

284 

Whitetail 

98 

Whitethorn 

167 

Whitethroat 

98 

White Trout 

194 

White-truffles 

236 

To Whitewash 

178 

Whither 

cxxxiv 

Whithersoever 

clxxxiv 

Whitherto 

cxxxii 

Whiting 

84 

Whitret 

239 

Whittles 

181 

Whittle-shawls 

ib. 

Whizzing 

355 

Who 

ciii, cx 

Whoever 

clxxxiv 

Whom 

ciii, cix 

Whomsoever 

clxxxiv 

Whore 

16 

To Whore 

ib. 

Whoredom 

ib. 

Whoremaster 

ib. 

Whoremonger 

ib. 

Whoreson 

ib. 

Whorish 

ib. 

Whorishly 

ib. 

Whorishness 

ib. 

Whortleberry 

204, 249 

Whose 

ciii, cix 

Whosesoever 

clxxxiv 

Whoso 

ib. 

Whosoever 

ib. 

Why 

cxix 

Widgeons 

291 

Wife 

2 

Wig 

222 

Wig (Full-bottomed) ib. 

Wigmaker 

ib. 


u u u 


Wild page 111 

Wild ( adj .) 

112 

Wild-cat 

264 

Wild Cinnamon-Tree 

147 

Wild-cucuniber 

314 

Wild Dove 

100 

Wild-ducks 

29L 

Wildfire 

148 

Wild-fowl 

376 

Wild-goose-chace 

377 

Wilding 

168 

Wild Liquorice 

108 

Wild Marjoram 

ib. 

Wild-Mule 

326 

Wild-oat 

109 

Wild-rose 

286 

Wild-spinage 

235 

Wild-Teasel 

179 

To Wilder 

111 

Wilderness 

ib. 

Wildly 

112 

Wildness 

ib. 

William (Herb) 

74 

Will 

Ixii 

Willowlierb 

74 

Willow-lark 

98 

Willow-nightingale 

ib. 

Willows 

334 

Willow (weeping) 

150 

Wince 

302 

Winch 

ib. 

To Wind a horn 

' 158 

To Wind, in falconry 

382 

Windgun 

139 

Wind-hover 

373 

Window-sill 

163 

Windpipe 

iv 

Wind-thrush 

69 

Windward 

cxxxi 

Wine (Cowslip) 

198 

Wine (Elderberrv) 

149 

Wing 

336 

To Wing 

ib. 

Wingcasc 

338 

Winged 

336 

Wing-feather 

ib. 

Wing-footed 

335 

Wingless 

337 

Winglet 

ib. 

Wings 

ib. 

Wingshell 

338 

Wings of an Army 

141 

Wingy 

337 

Wink 

ccxvi 
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INDEX. 


To Wink page ccxvi, 220 

Winker 

ccxvi 

Winkers 

297 

Winkingly 

ccxvi 

Winter-castor 

238 

Winter-cress 

74 

Winter-gull 

3GG 

Winter ia 

147 

Winter-mew 

3GG 

Winter’s Bark 

147 

Wise xxvii, cxxii 

Wisely 

xxvii 

Witches 

2G5 

Witchridden 

317 

With clxxv, clxxxviii 

With and When 

ccviii 

Withal 

clxxvii 

Witherband 

302 

Withers 

ib. 

Witherwrung 

ib. 

Within cxxx,clxxvii, 

clxxxix 

cxcix 

Without cxxx, clxi. 

clxxvii. 

clxxxviii, 

clxxxix 

Withouten 

clxi 

To Withstand 

cxxxvii 

Witwall f 

100 

Wo! 

cxlix 

Wo worth you ! lxxx, cxlix 

Woad 

103 

Woad (Wild) 

102 

Wold 

111 

Wold (a plant) 

103 

Wolf 272, 319 

Wolf, a constellation 

273 

Wolf-dog 

278 

Wolfish 

272 

Wolf-lynx 

2G3 

Wolfsbane 

272 

Wolfs claw-moss 

273 

Wolfskins 

272 

Wolverine 

248 

Wolves 

272 

Wolvish 

ib. 

Woman 

3 

To Woman 

ib. 

Womanhater 

ib. 

Womanhcad 

ib. 

Womanhood 

3,25 

Womanish 

3 

Womankind 

ib. 

Womanly 

ib. 

Womb 

22 

To Womb 

23 


Worn by 

page 23 

Wood 

77, 93 

Wood (adj.) 

112 

Woodbind 

96 

Woodbine 

96,106 

Woodchat 

341 

Woodchuck 

245 

Woodcock 

98, 291 

Woodcocks (Fall of) 99 

Woodcracker 

365 

Woodcraft 

257 

Wood-crowfoot 

367 

Wooded 

93 

W ooden 

77,103 

Woodfretter 

93 

Woodgod 

97 

Wood-grous 

99 

W ood-hawkwecd 

376 

Woodiness 

112 

Woodland 

93 

Woodlark 

98 

Woodlouse 

92 

Woodly 

112 

Woodman 

• 93 

Wood merchant 

78 

Woodmonger 

ib. 

Woodness 

112 

Woodnotes 

97 

Wood nymph . 

ib. 

Woodoffering 

ib. 

Wood-owl 

354 

Woodpecker 

99, 100 

Woodpigeon 

100 

Woodreve 

93 

Woodsare 

103 

Woodroof 

281 

Woodruff 

ib. 

Woodshock 

245 

Woodsia 

227 

Woodsman 

93 

Woodspite 

99 

Woodward 

93 

Woodwax 

102 

Woodwork 

93 

Woodworm 

92,93 

Wood wren 

98 

Woody 

77,103 

Woodyard 

78 

Wool 

174 

Woolbearing 

186 

Wool comber 

175 

Woollen 

174 

Woollencloth 

175 

Woollendraper 

181 


Woollenyarn page 175 

Woolly 

174 

Woolly-headed Thistle 

179 

Woolmill 

175 

Woolpack 

174 

Woolsack 

175 

Wools taple 

ib. 

Woolstapler 

ib. 

Woolwheel 

ib. 

W oorara 

358 

World of Literature 

61 

Wormbark 

148 

Worm grass 

349 

Wormseed (Treacle) 

74 

Wormuls 

'195 

To Worry 

281 

Worsted 

175 

Worsted-manufacturer 

ib. 

Worsted-stockings 

ib. 

Worsted-stuffs 

183 

Worsted yarn 

175 

Wort 

74 

Worth 

lxxx 

Would 

Ixii 

Woundwort 

168 

Wrack 

92 

Wren cxii, 98 

Wring 

302 

Wrinkles 

ccxvii 

Wrong 

ccxi 

Y. 


Yare 

cl 

Yarely 

ib. 

Ybore 

ccxvi 

Yclad 

ib. 

Ycleped 

ib. 

Ye 

cii 

Yea clxxxvi 

To Yean 

54 

Yeanlings 

ib. 

Yearlings 

190 

Yeast 

214 

Yellow 

255 

Yellow-hammer 

346 

Yellow-wagtail 

97 

Yellow-warbler 

98 

Yellow-weed 

103 

To Yelp 273, 280 

Yeoman 

26 

Yeoman of the Guard 

ib. 

Yeomanry 

ib. 

Yerking 

295 

Yes clxxxvi 





Yet 

page clxviii 

INDEX. 

Youngling 

D n 

page 56 

You thy 

455 

page 23 

Y now 

cxlii 

Youngly 

ib. 

zS_, 

Y nowh 

ib. 

Youngster 

ib. 

Zannichellia 

187 

Yoke 

53 

Your 

cii 

Zany 

307 

326 

Yon 

cviii, clxxvii 

Yours 

ib. 

Zebra 

Yond, Yonder 

cviii, cxxxiii 

Yourself 

cv 

Zedoary 

70 


clxxvii 

Yourselves 

ib. 

Zend-avesta 

173 

You 

cii, cviii 

Youth 

23 

Zenith 

cxx 

Yoimker 

56 

Youthful 

ib. 

Zeus 

84 

Young 

55 

Youthfully 

ib. 

Zinnaber 

91 . 

Young-fustic 

325 

Youthfulness 

ib. 

Zooks ! 

clvi 

Youngish 

56 

Youthly 

ib. 

Zounds ! 

ib. 


The following ivords should have been inserted at their proper places , in the Index : 


Absentee 

388 

Cairn 

391 

Catapult 

389 

Compiler 

390 


To Dispossess 

388 

Dispossession 

ib. 

Feoffment 

ib. 

Filanders 

386 


Freestone-quarry 391 

Limestone-quarry ib. 

Livery of Seisin 388 

Marble-quarry 391 


THE END. 


The Binder will insert the Plate to face page cxc. 
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